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HoM  Hxi?RT  B.  Starton  : 

Dear  Sir:— The  nnderrigned,  a  Committee  on  behalf  of  the  Adelphic  Union 
Society,  beg  leave  to  tender  to  you  our  sincere  and  grateM  acknowledgments 
for  your  able,  eloquent  and  Taluable  Address,  delivered  before  us  last  evening, 
and  also  to  solicit  a  copy  for  publication. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

It  W.  SMITH, 
JAMES  K.  MILLS, 
CHAS.  Mo  E.  HYDE. 


Gehtlbmeu  :-^The  terms  in  which  you  convey  to  me  the  request  of  the 
Adelphic  Union  Society,  for  the  publication  of  the  Address  I  had  the  honor  to 
deliver  before  them  last  evening,  overcome  my  reluctance  to  send  to  the  piess 
so  hastily  prepared  a  production. 

Very  respectfully,  your  friend, 

H.  B.  STANTON. 
T9  Me$$n.  SmOA,  iftOs  md  Hjfde^  Commiitee^  kc,  Atg.  81, 1850. 
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ADDRESS. 


I  APPEAR  before  you  in  the  room  of  a  citizen  of 
your  own  State,*  who  had  consented  to  address  you 
on  the  present  occasion,  and  whose  eminent  abili^ 
ty  to  instruct  the  gravity  of  age,  and  delight  the 
buoyancy  of  youth,  must  have  inspired  in  you 
anticipations  of  rare  pleasure.  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  fill  his  place,  and  shall  deem  myself  fortunate 
if  I  am  able,  in  some  small  measure,  to  mitigate 
the  disappointment  felt  at  the  absence  of  one  who 
associates  in  a  very  remarkable  degree  a  fondness 
^  for  the  abstruse  science  of  the  law  with  a  love  for 
all  that  is  graceful  in  literature;  who  combines 
surprising  strength  and  acuteness  of  intellect  with 
the  most  effective  and  &scinating  forensic  gifls ; 
and  who,  while  strewing  the  path  of  eloquence 
with  the  choicest  flowers,  is  ever  carrying  forward 
the  heavy  chain  of  ratiocination.  All  who  enjoy 
an  acquaintance  with  this  distinguished  son  of 
Massachusetts,  will  join  me  in  expressing  the  wish, 
that  he  may  return  from  his  foreign  tour  with  in- 
vigorated health,  and  laden   with  spoils  gathered 

*  Hon.  RofoB  Ghoate. 
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from  the  rich  fieldsof  jurisprudence,  statesmanships 
oratory  and  poetry,  which  the  old  world  spreads 
before  the  traveller  from  the  new. 

We  live  in  an  era  of  Progress.  Eyes  scarcely 
dimmed  with  age  have  seen  a  few  feeble  colonies, 
scattered  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  expand  into  a 
Confederacy  of  thirty  independent  States,  extend- 
ing its  territory  from  the  granite  shores  of  New 
England  to  the  golden  strand  of  California,  and 
from  the  pine  forests  of  Lake  Superior  to  the 
orange  groves  of  the  Rio  Grande,  teeming  with 
twenty-five  millions  of  intelligent  and  prosperous 
freemen,  and  in  all  the  attributes  of  greatness  at- 
taining a  first  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Men  now  actively  participating  in  the  public 
affairs  of  Great  Britain  have  seen  the  long-waged 
conflict  between  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown 
and  the  rights  of  the  people,  between  the  privi- 
leges of  the  aristocracy  and  the  demands  of  the 
commonalty,  result  in  concessions  to  the  latter 
more  worthy  to  be  called  a  revolution  than  the 
events  which  dethroned  th^  House  of  Stuart  and 
crowned  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

During  the  same  period,  France  has  been  the 
theater  of  revolutions  and  courjter-revolutions,  whose 
history  is  more  like  a  wild  epic  than  a  sober  record. 
But,  whether  absolute  king,  revolutionary  tribunal, 
directory,  consul,  emperor,  constitutional  king,  or 
republican  president  has  borne  rule,  the  vivacious, 
apprehensive,  comprehensive,  not  always  discreet 
but  never  desponding  genius  of  the   people,  has 
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impelled    the  nation  forward  in  the  path  of  im- 
provement. 

Germany,  the  heart  of  the  European  system, 
though  so  divided  into  antagonistic  municipalities 
as  to  prevent  unity  ^f  action  among  her  masses, 
has,  nevertheless,  since  the  peace  of  1815,  steadi- 
ly advanced  towards  that  consummation  of  liberal 
government  which  her  patient  and  persevering 
population  will  yet  obtain. 

And  look  where  we  may,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  or  the  Tiber,  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  or 
the  Bosphorus,  among  the  European  colonies  of 
North  America  or  the  quasi  republics  of  the  South, 
we  see  authority  gradually  yielding  to  the  omni- 
present sentiment,  that  governments  were  made 
for  man,  and  not  man  for  governments. 

If  we  turn  to  other  departments  of  human 
thought  and  action,  we  see  progress  achieving 
triumphs  not  less  remarkable.  A  theory  is  faintly 
hinted  to-day ;  by-and-by  it  is  distinctly  propound- 
ed; then  come  the  attack  and  the  defence;  the 
defective  parts  are  repudiated,  and  the  sound  sys- 
tematized; and  soon  we  see  it  revolutionizing 
some  science  or  art,  some  dogma  or  creed,  some 
custom  or  opinion.  Grand  discoveries  in  astronomy, 
geology  and  chemistry ;  unprecedented  applica- 
tions of  light,  heat,  steam,  electricity  and  magne- 
tism ;  wonderful  inventions  of  artists  and  artizans, 
flow  in  upon  us  with  such  rapidity  and  volume, 
that  we  have  almost  ceased  to  admire  what  would 
have  filled  with  amazement  the  ripest  minds  of 
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the  last  century.  Theories  of  mental  and  moral 
philosophy,  venerable  for  age,  have  been  exploded 
— ecclesiastical  polities,  founded  at  the  Refo?ma- 
tion,  have  been  changed— long  accredited  systems 
€i  theology  have  had  their  titles  to  supremacy 
subjected  to  the  tests  of  modem  sertitiny — ^the 
professors  and  practitioners  in  the  old  schooli^  of 
law  and  medicine,  have,  in  these  days  of  codifica- 
tion and  chloroform,  afforded  another  illustration 
of  the  maxim^  that "  times  change,  and  men  change 
with  them" — and,  that  there  are  many  rare  truths, 
many  valuable  principles,  mixed  with  the  froth 
and  scum  thrown  up  by  the  agitations  of  Fourier- 
ism,  St.  Simonianism,  woman^s  rights,  non-resisr 
tance,  mesmerism,  and  the  thousand  other  cognate 
subjects  to  which  the  nineteenth  century  has 
given  birth,  will  be  denied  only  by  those  who  are 
so  far  before  or  behind  their  age,,  that  they  cannot 
clearly  comprehend  contemporary  events. 

My  present  purpose,  however,  is  not  to  adduce 
facts  to  prove  that  we  live  in  an  era  of  Progress, 
but  rather  to  define  and  illustrate  the  motive 
power  of  this  Progress,  and  to  trace  the  relations 
which  literature  and  literary  men  sustain  to  it. 

Before  examining  this  branch  of  our  subject,  I 
will  allude  to  two  erroneous  opinions,  which,  though 
still  influential,  are  declining  in  currency  and  pow- 
er year  by  year.  They  are  :  that  past  ages  were 
wiser  than  the  present;  and,  that  our  times  are 
peculiarly  given  over  to  excitement,  excess,  and 
Innovation. 
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"  The  superior  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,"  is  a 
sheer  delusion.  The  current  opinions  of  succes- 
sive generations  dispel  it.  Some  of  us  may  think 
the  eighteenth  century  was  wiser  than  the  nine- 
teenth. The  same  class  of  men  in  the  eighteenth, 
thought  just  so  of  the  seventeenth,  while  those  of 
the  seventeenth  gave  the  palm  to  the  sixteenth. 
But  no  sane  man  denies  that  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury is  wiser  than  the  seventeenth,  and  the  eigh- 
teenth than  the  sixteenth ;  and  all  history  is  a 
fable,  if  the  men  of  the  seventeenth  were  not  su- 
perior to  those  of  the  age  which  preceded  them, 
and  those  of  the  eighteenth  to  their  immediate 
ancestors.  Yet,  as  some  of  us  now  think  of  our 
predecessors,  so  they  thought  of  theirs ;  and  this 
feUacy  may  be  traced  backward  to  the  times  when 
power  Looms,  steam  engines  and  common  schools, 
were  unknown — ^to  the  period  when  newspapers, 
stage  coaches,  and  post-offices  did  not  exist — to  the 
era  when  the  magnetic  needle,  and  the  art  of  prin- 
ting were  undiscovered — to  the  epoch  when  the 
plough  and  the  alphabet  were  not  invented ;  and 
each  of  these  successive  ages,  as  these  improve- 
ments were  introduced,  invoked  "the  superior 
wisdom  of  their  ancestors,"  to  exorcise  a  fanatical 
love  of  change,  and  a  reckless  spirit  of  innovation ! 
This  veneration  for  the  opinions  and  customs  of 
our  forefathers,  though  it  exhibits  the  amiability  of 
our  hearts,  is,  in  this  case,  misapplied  and  based  on 
a  bald  fallacy.  Old  men,  as  a  general  rule,  have  had 
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greater  experience  than  young ;  and  experience  is 
wisdom.  This  is  true  of  individuals ;  but,  when 
the  rule  is  applied  to  generations,  the  living  age  is 
the  man,  rich  in  the  wisdom  which  experience  and 
observation  impart,  while  the  dead-past  is  the  boy, 
just  catching  glimpses  of  those  rising  truths  whose 
full-orbed  splendor  will  shine  upon  the  elders  who 
succeed  him.  And  thus  it  will  be  from  age  to  age, 
"  to  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time."'  Possessed, 
as  we  are,  of  the  legacy  of  knowledge  bequeathed 
to  us  by  our  ancestors,  if  we  cannot  increase  its 
bulk  and  value  by  our  own  industry  and  research, 
then  are  we  unworthy  of  such  progenitors. 

Equally  fallacious  is  the  opinion  of  many  excel- 
lent but  rather  nervous  people,  that  our  age  is 
peculiarly  abandoned  to  adventure,  to  delusion, 
to  excitement,  to  change.  The  rage  for  commer- 
cial speculation,  and  the  haste  to  get  rich,  which 
mark  our  time — America  building  paper  cities  on 
the  sites  of  quagmires  and  barren  plains — ^England 
gambling  in  the  stocks  of  imaginary  railways — 
trading  monopolies  and  associations  of  all  sorts 
dotting  the  earth  and  scouring  the  seas— the  nations 
of  the  world  sending  their  representatives  to  dig  for 
gold  among  the  sources  of  the  Sacramento  and  the 
gorges  of  the  Sierra  Nevada :  these  are  sober  and 
practical  enterprises  when  compared  with  Law's 
Mississippi  scheme,  the  South  Sea  bubble,  and  the 
search  for  El  Dorado,  of  "  our  wise  ancestors.'* 
The  extravagancies  of  Mormonism  and  Millerism, 
of  clairvoyant  revelations  and  spiritual  knockings^ 
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are  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  Cock-lane  ghost 
delusions,   the  witchcraft  tragedies,  and  the  fifth 
monarchy  vagaries,  of  "  our  wise  ancestors."  Those 
promulgated  theories  of  government  and  society, 
which  would  have  laws  without  penalties,  would 
turn  constables  into  preachers  of  moral  suasion  and 
would  convert  the  world  into  one  great  phalange^ 
are  tasteless  when  contrasted  with  those  piquant 
practices  of  our  Puritan   forefathers,   who,   under 
Stand ish,  drove  out  the  heathen  from  Plymouth 
with  the  sword,  and  under  Cromwell  discarded  the 
carnal  drum  and  fife,  marched  their  troops  to  the 
tunes  of  M ear  and  Old  Hundred,  and  baptized  their 
Round-head  children  with  the  euphonious   names 
of  Praise-God   Barebones,    Kill-sin    Pimple,    and 
Through-much-tribulation-we-enter-into-the-king- 
dom-of-heaven   Jones.      The  present   clashing   of 
systems  of  philosophy,  divinity,  and  ecclesiastical 
polity,  which  frightens  timid  ears,  is  the  mere  ripple 
on  the  lake  when  compieired  vrith  the  tempests  which 
tossed  the  ocean  of  mind  when  the  Arian  contro- 
versy filled  Europe  and  Asia  with  disputation,  when 
papal  bulls  brought   kings  bare-footed   to  Rome, 
when  Peter  the  hermit  preached  the  Crusades,  and 
when  Luther  the  monk  preached  the  Reformation. 
And  the  recent  civil  convulsions  in  Europe,  which 
so  alarmed  the  friends  of  stability  and  immobility, 
and  the  fierce  political  collisions  of  our  own  country, 
so  lamentable  and  yet  so  natural,  are  meagre  in 
events  and  barren  in  consequences,  when  viewed 
in  the  light  of  that  other  convulsion  whose  eruption 
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of  fire  and  blood  shook  two  hemispheres^  and 
blanched  the  cheek  of  Christendom,  as  Mirabeau 
thundered  from  the  tribune,  Robespierre  wielded 
the  guillotine,  and  Napoleon  led  revolutionary  ar- 
mies over  the  Alps. 

We  may  infer,  then,  that  it  is  given  to  no  gene- 
ration to  say,  "we  are  the  people  and  wisdom 
shall  die  with  us,"  and  that  the  progress  of  society 
in  our  times  is  distinguished  by  no  extraordinary 
excesses. 

Let  us  now  inquire  for  the  motive  power,  the 
rule  of  action,  which  creates  and  controls  this  pro- 
gress. 

In  no  age  of  the  world  have  human  institutions 
and  systems  [I  use  these  terms  in  their  broadest 
sense]  been  so  perfect,  whether  regarded  singly  or 
in  the  aggregate,  that  they  could  not  be  improved 
by  alteration ;  and  never  so  imperfect  that  the  evils 
they  engendered  were  not  outweighed  by  the 
blessings  they  bestowed.  Examine  any  period  of 
history,  and  we  shall  find  two  influential  parties 
viewing  society  from  widely  difiering  stand-points, 
and  placing  very  antagonistic  estimates  upon  the 
value  of  the  institutions  and  systems  of  their  times. 
The  one,  regarding  them  as  too  bad  for  amend- 
ment, strove  to  destroy,  while  the  other,  regarding 
them  as  too  good  for  improvement,  struggled  to 
preserve.  Midway  between  the  points  occupied 
by  these  contending  parties,  we  discover  a  third, 
differing  in  many  essential  particulars  from  both, 
but  holding  o&any  opinions  in  common  with  each, 
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ready  to  overthrow  when  destruction  would  reform, 
and  alert  to  build  up  when  new  creations  would 
improve.  These  parties  have  had  their  distinctive 
marks  and  their  peculiar  spheres  of  action  ;  and 
the  result  of  their  labors,  both  of  collision  and  of 
conjunction,  has  been  Human  Progress.  They  may 
be  called  extreme  ultraists,  extreme  conservatives, 
and  rational  reformers ;  or,  to  coin  names,  destruc- 
tives, preservatives^  and  constructives — terms  which 
I  employ  to  designate  forces  operating  upon  socie- 
ty rather  than  parties,  and  with  no  special  refer- 
ence to  combinations  of  men  which  have  been 
thus  denominated. 

The  mission  of  the  extreme  ultraist  has  ever 
been  to  search  out  and  magnify  the  evils  of  exist- 
ing institutions  and  systems,  and  to  remedy  the 
evils  by  destroying  the  institutions  and  systems 
themselves.  Thus  he  becomes  an  adept  at  tearing 
down,  while  he  never  learns  the  art  of  building  up. 
Believing  that  whatever  is  is  wrong,  he  loves  change 
because  change  cannot  make  matters  worse,  though 
it  may  make  them  better.  He  has  no  reverence  for 
antiquity,  and  more  than  suspects  that  an  old  thing 
is  necessarily  a  bad  thing,  which  should  therefore 
be  doomed  to  instant  extermination.  Prone  to 
measure  everything  by  a  standard  exclusively  his 
own,  and  pertinacious  in  maintaining  his  peculiar 
opinions,  he  becomes  the  slave  of  a  theory,  in 
support  of  which  he  reasons  well  from  false  pre- 
mises, or  ill  from  sound  premises,  or  what  is  more 
likely,  dogmatizes  and  denounces  without  reason* 
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ing  at  all.  Clear-sighted  in  viewing  a  single  idea, 
but  blind  to  its  relations  to  other  ideas,  he  is  gene- 
rally honest  and  always  impracticable,  has  a  su- 
preme contempt  for  that  system  of  ethical  dietetics 
which  prefers  half  a  loaf  to  no  bread,  and  would 
rather  see  a  bad  system  or  institution  die  of  con- 
vulsions than  be  cured  by  any  other  nostrum  than 
his.  Fascinated  with  his  hobby  for  the  time  being, 
he  rides  it  at  the  top  of  its  speed,  and  never  dis- 
mounts till  he  has  run  it  completely  into  the  ground. 
Living  on  the  strongest  mental  stimulants,  he 
abhors  repose,  revels  in  excitement,  prefers  an  op- 
ponent to  a  hearer,  would  rather  quarrel  than 
reason,  and  rejoices  more  in  a  revolution  than  a 
reformation.  But  his  "  toil  and  trouble"  are  not 
all  lost  to  the  world.  He  has  a  great  truth  within 
him,  which,  though  obscured  by  prejudice,  extrav- 
agance and  fanaticism,  sheds  valuable  light  upon 
surrounding  darkness.  He  delves  among  corrup- 
tions till  he  has  exposed  them  to  the  sun,  and 
hunts  out  abuses  and  lays  bare  errors  which  have 
eluded  a  less  persevering  gaze.  In  denouncing 
these,  though  reckless  in  confounding  the  evils  of 
things  with  the  things  themselves,  he  braves  scorn, 
defies  principalities  and  powers,  and  follows  his 
conscience  and  his  ism  to  the  dungeon  or  the  stake, 
leaving  it  for  posterity,  which  generously  draws  a 
veil  over  the  follies  of  sincere  men,  to  remember 
his  good  deeds  when  the  works  of  colder  and  more 
cautious  natures  are  forgotten. 

The  extreme  conservative  has  ever  been  the 
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exact  opposite  of  the  ultraist.     He  sees  only  the 
good  in  existing  institutions  and  systems,  and  will 
not  believe  they  can  be  improved  by  radical  change, 
and  looks  upon  innovation  as  only  a  softer  name 
for  revolution.      Revering  the  wisdom  of  his  an- 
cestors, he  mourns  over  modern  degeneracy,  clings 
to  old  things  because  they  are  venerable  for  age, 
the  legacy  of  the  dead,   and  so   should   be   wor- 
shipped reverently  and  let  alone.      He  does  not 
adhere  to  abuses  because  they  are  abuses;  but  he 
denies  that  the  alleged  defects  are  abuses  ;  or  as- 
serts that  they  are  only  necessary  infirmities  inci- 
dent to  all  things  human.     He  abhors  excitement, 
is   self-possessed  and  self-complacent,  and   never 
loses  his  temper  or  his   dignity   except  when  he 
hears  the  world  has  got  a  new  idea,  or  society  is 
about  to  take  a  step  forward.    Testing  the  value 
of  everything  by   old  precedents  instead   of  first 
principles,  he  seems  never  to  have   reflected,  by 
what  means  minorities  have  become  majorities,  how 
society  has  advanced  from  the  peat-smoke  of  bar- 
barism to  the  sun-light  of  civilization,  nor  how  he 
happens  to  live  in  an  age  of  printing  presses  and 
electric  telegraphs.    In  regard  to  government,  law 
and  custom,  he  holds  that  whatever  is  is  right,  or,  if 
it  be  wrong,  that  this  is  the  result  of  some  attempt- 
ed improvement  on  the  work  of  "  our  wise  ances- 
tors ;  *'  and  he  devoutly  believes,  that  as  it  was  in 
the   beginning,  so  it  ever  should  have  remained, 
world  without  end.     But  his  labor  is  noj;  lost  to 
mankind.     His  dread  of  innovation  neutralizes  the 
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ultraist's  love  of  change.  As  the  latter  declares  it 
to  be  impossible  to  drive  society  forward  too  fast, 
he  counter-checks  him  by  maintaining  the  impos- 
sibility of  carrying  it  forward  too  slow.  The  one 
would  make  the  wheels  of  reformation  blaze  with 
the  rapidity  of  movement ;  the  other  would  leave 
them  to  rust  in  immobility.  The  fury  of  the  one 
would  soon  tumble  the  social  edifice  in  ruins ;  the 
placidity  of  the  other  would  leave  it  to  gradually 
moulder  away.  Loving  to  linger  around  the  sunny 
sides  of  things^  the  extreme  conservative  is  saga- 
cious to  discover  the  good  there  is  in  them,  prompt 
to  point  it  out,  and  bold  in  its  defence,  while  his 
warnings  against  hasty  innovation  induce  a  careful 
balancing  of  the  benefits  and  evils  of  proposed 
changes.  His  labors  being  for  his  contemporaries, 
his  name  is  buried  with  his  body ;  for,  the  institu- 
tions which  his  age  sends  down  to  posterity  bear 
upon  them  no  marks  of  his  renovating  hands. 

Between  these  antagonist  parties  stands  the  ra- 
tional reformer.  In  him  the  rashness  of  ultraism 
gives  place  to  courage;  the  timidity  of  conservatism 
to  caution.  Admitting  the  existence  of  the  evils 
which  the  one  anathematizes,  as  well  as  the  bless- 
ings which  the  other  idolizes,  he  would  extirpate 
the  former  while  preserving  the  latter,  and  searches 
for  the  happy  medium  between  the  extremes  of  com- 
plete destruction,  and  unimpaired  preservation.  He 
is  the  true  eclectic ;  separating  the  real  from  the 
false,  th^  gold  from  the  dross,  proving  all  things  and 
holding  fast  that  which  is  good.  Neither  discarding 
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the  old  because  it  is  the  legacy  of  the  past,  nor  reverf 
ing  it  because  covered  with  the  rust  of  antiquity  j 
neither  repudiating  the  new  because  it  lacks  the  im- 
primatur of  prescription,  nor  welcoming  it  because  it 
shows  the  glitter  of  novelty,  he  shrinks  from  looking 
no  institution,  creed,  or  custom  in  the  face,  and  ques- 
tioning its  claims  to  homage,  nor  from  tracing  the  con- 
sequences of  every  proposed  innovation  and  chal- 
lenging its  pretensions  to  utility.  He  probes  the 
controversy  between  the  extreme  classes  to  the  root 
— ^for  every  reformer  is  a  radical,  though  every  ra- 
dical is  not  a  reformer — and  admitting  the  truth  of 
much  that  each  proclaims,  he  occupies  the  com- 
manding position  of  an  umpire,  and  is  able  ulti- 
mately to  win  to  himself  the  more  reasonable  por- 
tions of  the  antagonist  parties,  who  combine  with 
him  to  destroy  what  is  evil  and  to  conserve  what  is 
good  in  institutions  and  systems,  and  to  make  such 
additions  as  will  impart  to  them  harmony  and 
beauty.  Nor  does  the  mission  of  the  reformer  sole- 
ly consist  in  enlisting  and  marshalling  the  forces 
which  are  to  remove,  remodel,  and  reconstruct* 
He  so  prepares  the  mass  of  indifferent  men,  the 
mere  spectators  of  the  din  and  confusion  incident 
to  the  work,  to  meet  the  coming  change,  that  ad- 
vancing by  gradual  steps,  if  its  advent  does  not 
herald  all  the  blessings  promised  by  its  ardent 
friends,  it  avoids  most  of  the  evils  predicted  by  its 
timid  foes.  Yet,  even  he  is  often  rash,  or  time- 
serving, and  is  frequently  found  where  it  is  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  him  from  the  violent  ultrtiist  or 
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the  timid  conservative.  But,  he  is  oftener  seen 
so  far  above  and  beyond  his  age,  that  he  looks  like 
a  dwarf  to  his  contemporaries.  Then  he  must 
leave  it  to  time  to  vindicate  his  sagacity,  and  to  the 
sons  of  his  traducers  to  garnish  his  sepulcher. 

It  is  by  the  mutual  conflicts  and  partial  combina- 
tions of  these  three  forces  or  parties,  that  in  all 
ages  great  reforms  in  government,  society,  ethics, 
literature  and  science,  have  been  accomplished. 
Their  modes  of  operation  are  as  frequently  eccen- 
tric as  regular,  and  they  oft-times  reach  their  ends 
so  gradually  that  their  progress  is  not  observed  by 
the  superficial  eye,  while  at  others  their  results 
burst  upon  the  world  with  the  suddenness  of  a  vol- 
canic eruption.  And,  it  may  be  added,  that  as  the 
one  or  the  other  of  these  three  parties  is  the  domi- 
nant force  when  any  great  change  is  effected,  so, 
as  a  general  rule,  will  be  the  character,  the  perma- 
nence and  the  consequences  of  that  change.  If, 
for  instance,  during  a  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  a  state, 
ultraists  be  in  the  ascendant,  the  change  in  its 
institutions  will  be  violent  and  extreme,  as  shown 
in  the  first  French  Revolution.  If  conservatives, 
it  will  be  slow  and  superficial,  as  seen  in  the  history 
of  England  during  the  present  century.  If  reform- 
ers, it  will.be  thorough  and  beneficent,  as  exem- 
plified in  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  American 
republic.  Though  history  abounds  in  illustrations 
of  the  doctrine  I  have  propounded,  it  may  be  profit- 
able to  elucidate  it  by  dwelling  a  little  upon  the 
familiar  events  to  which  I  have  alluded. 
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The  Frencli  revolution  is  one  of  the  most  inslwic* 
live  as  well  as  appalling  chapters  in  the  world's 
history.  Mankind  have  not  done  searching  for 
its  causes.  A  few  years  after  the  accession  of  Louis 
XVI.,  the  exhausted  state  of  the  national  treasury, 
the  oppressive  burden  of  the  ptiblic  debt,  and  the 
inability  of  the  ordinary  revenues,  to  replenish  the 
one  and  pay  the  interest  on  the  other,  made  a  ^re^ 
sort  to  extraordinary  taxation  necessary.  For  this 
purpose,  a  convocation  of  the  States  General  was 
demanded — a  tribunal  composed  of  the  noblesse> 
the  clergy,  and  the  commonalty.  Which  had  not 
been  assembled  for  a  century  and  three  Quarters. 
After  an  irritating  contest,  the  king  was  impelled 
to  convene  this  ancient  tribunal.  This  event  be- 
came so  mixed  up  with  the  revolution  that  followed, 
that  for  many  years,  and  especially  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, it  was  regarded  as  its  moving  cause.  But,  to 
assign  the  extraordinary  convocation  of  the  three 
estates  of  the  realm,  in  obedience  to  the  popular 
demand,  to  relieve  a  treasury  exhausted  by  the 
ambitious  wars  and  private  profligacies  of  previous 
reigns,  as  the  cause  of  the  subsequent  convulsions, 
is  putting  for  the  cause  one  of  the  effects  which 
proved  that  a  revolution  had  already  commenced. 
The  States  General  merely  ignited  the  spark  that 
exploded  the  train  which  a  century  had  been  accu- 
mulating. The  causes  lie  much  deeper  than  this 
mere  occasion  of  the  bursting  forth  of  a  volcano* 
which  overthrew  institutions,  rooted  to  the  earth 
by  the  growth  of  a  thousand  years.  Louis  ascend- 
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ed  the  throne  at  a  period  when  the  gradual  eleva- 
tion of  the  middle  classes  of  France,  had  inspired 
in  them  a  desire  for  enlarged  privileges,  and  when 
the  theories  of  philosophers,  and  the  dreams  of 
poets,  concerning  a  perfect  state  of  society,  had 
infused  among  the  educated  circles  a  morbid  crav- 
ing for  social  and  political  change.  He  attempted 
to  stem  the  progressive  current  of  national  thought, 
and  feeling,  and  desire.  Resistance  swelled  the 
current  to  a  torrent,  which  whelmed  his  empire  in 
ruin. 

No  sooner  had  the  States  assembled  than  a  con- 
test, as  to  the  mode  of  organization,  arose  between 
the  commons,  the  world-renowned  "  third  estate," 
and  the  two  other  orders : — the  latter  insisting  that 
'each  estate  should  deliberate  separately ;  the  form- 
er contending  that  all  should  act  in  one  body :  a 
mode  which  would  have  given  the  commons  en- 
tire control  of  the  tribunal,  as  they  outnumbered 
the  nobles  and  clergy  combined.  After  a  violent 
<^onflict  of  six  weeks,  the  third  estate,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  few  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  and  in 
Respite  of  the  king,  constituted  themselves  the 
National  Assembly.  The  line  which  separated  the 
three  orders  was  the  revolutionary  Rubicon.  It 
was  passed  ;  and  the  special  object  for  which  they 
bad  been  convened,  was  soon  swallowed  up  in  a 
determination  to  remodel  all  branches  of  the  gov- 
-ernment.  After  a  stormy  existence  of  two  years 
>and  a  half,  to  which  the  subsequent  scenes  of  the 
revolution  afford  the  only  parallel  in  the  history  of 
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mankind^  the  National  Assembly,  having  over- 
thrown the  monarchy  in  all  except  the  name,  and 
wholly  changed  the  character  of  the  goverment, 
surrendered  its  functions  to  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly of  1791. 

Down  to  this  point  it  had  been  doubtful  whether 
the  ultraists  or  the  reformers  would  finally  control 
a  revolution  which  both  had  conspired  to  foment. 
But  French  revolutionary  feeling,  never  seeming 
capable  of  moving  forward  by  consecutive  steps, 
but  eager  to  leap  all  barriers  at  a  single  bound, 
soon  broke  through  all  restraint,  rising  higher  and 
higher,  and  gathering  momentum  as  it  swelled. 
The  scales  which  had  long  vibrated  between  the 
ultraists  and  reformers  now  preponderated  heavily 
to  the  side  of  the  former.  From  that  hour,  the  de- 
mon of  discord  rode  the  whirlwind  and  directed 
the  storm.  The  events  which  followed  are  but 
too  freshly  remembered  and  have  been  but  too 
terribly  expiated.  They  are  epitomized  in  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Jacobin  club,  which  sent  Louis, 
guilty  of  more  follies  than  crimes,  to  the  guillotine, 
filled  the  metropolis  with  pillage  and  murder,  and 
set  its  foot  on  the  neck  of  prostrate  France— in  the 
reign  of  Robespierre  and  of  Terror,  that  saturnalia 
of  hell,  when  the  body  social  spouted  blood  at  every 
pore — in  the  victory  of  the  fierce  and  cruel  Moun^ 
tain  over  the  eloquent  and  humane  Girondists,  the 
advocates  of  liberty  regulated  by  law,  and  the  last 
hope  of  the  republic— in  the  closing  of  Christian 
churches,  and  the  worship  of  the  Goddess  of  Rea- 
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son,  in  the  person  of  a  lewd  woman,  before  the 
ancient  altars  of  Notre;  Dame,  instead  of  the  self-ex- 
istent Jehovah-r-in  the  spectacle  of  a  great  people, 
one-half  drunk  with  gore,  and  the  other  paralyzed 
with  horror,  sinking  exhausted  into  the  arms  first 
ol  the  Directory,  then  of  the  Consulate,  and  then 
of  the  Empire,  when  the  Corsican  carried  the  im- 
perial eagles  in  triumph  from  the  Nile  to  the  Baltic, 
from  Madrid  to  Moscow,  and  flattered  the  vanity 
of  the  grand  nation  by  victories  which  wasted  its 
treasure,  and  robbed  every  family  of  its  first  born 
— and  finally,  in  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon  to 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors  by  foreign  bayonets. 

Such  are  some  of  the  fruits  of  the  victory  of  blind 
ultraists  over  far-sighted  reformers,  in  the  French 
revolution  ;  and  to  this  day  their  bitterness  is  in 
the  mouths  of  the  people.  The  last  was  plucked 
when  the  brilliant  and  philanthropic  Lamartine,  and 
the  sagacious  and  stable  Cavaignac,  were  thrust 
aside  to  make  room  for  a  ruler  who  has  rendered 
the  name  even  of  Napoleon  a  scoffing  and  a  jest. 
During  the  sixty  years  intervening  between  the 
assembling  of  the  States  General  and  the  downfall 
of  Louis  Phillippe,  France  has,  with  brief  exceptions^ 
been  the  victim  either  of  ultra-revolutionists  or 
despotic  conservatives.  Rational  Reform,  which 
shapes  means  to  ends,  and  adapts  institutions  to  the 
condition  of  the  people  they  are  to  govern,  has 
rarely  had  full  possession  of  the  national  mind.  Con- 
sequently, the  first  revolution  was  seized  by  a  mi- 
litary despot-— the  second  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
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wily  trickster— the  third  was  confided  to  a  brain- 
less fop.  But,  thanks  to  that  Providence  which 
educes  evil  from  good,  and  to  the  elastic  genius  of 
Frenchmen,  some  valuable  reforms  were  secured 
during  the  first  revolution,  which,  though  often  in 
abeyance,  have  never  been  wholly  lost  amidst 
subsequent  changes  in  the  government.  The  libe- 
ral principles  mixed  with  the  atheism  and  crime  of 
the  revolution  of  1789,  are  gradually  regenerating 
not  France  only  but  Europe.  A  glorious  destiny 
awaits  this  brilliant  people.  God  grant  it  may  be 
heralded  not  by  the  avenging  sword  of  war  but  by 
the  olive  branch  of  peace  ! 

Now,  compare  the  French  revolution,  and  the 
subsequent  progress  of  that  nation,  with  ours. 
We,  like  her,  blotted  out  old  institutions  with  the 
pen,  and  defended  new  with  the  sword.  But,  our 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  a  sober  document, 
and  commended  itself  to  the  common  sense  of 
mankind.  Our  Constitution  was  the  product  of 
genius  happily  tempered  with  gravity;  and  its 
authors,  so  far  from  demolishing  their  work,  like 
the  French,  and  constructing  substitutes  as  fac- 
tions rose  and  fell,  made  it  so  perfect,  that  it* 
has  met  the  exigencies  of  two  generations  of  great 
men  and  great  deeds.  Our  revolutionary  assem- 
blies never  appeared  ridiculous  to  contemporary 
nations,  nor  their  orators  absurd  to  posterity. 
Our  Shermans,  Lees,  Franklins,  and  Adamses,  did 
not  denounce  each  other  as  traitors,  on  the 
lamest  suspicions,  at  one  moment,  and  the  next, 
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under  the  inspiration  of  an  apostrophe  from  the 
tribune^  rush  frantically  into  each  others'  arms  and 
smother  their  resentments  with  kisses.  Our  entire 
civil  transactions  wore  an  air  of  dignity  and  grace, 
and  were  not  disfigured  by  the  convulsive  frenzy, 
stage  trick,  and  transcendental  rodomontade,  which 
deformed  those  of  France.  Never  for  a  moment 
the  dupes  of  theorists,  our  fathers  brought  every 
proposition  to  the  test  of  principle  and  expediency, 
and  were  as  solicitous  to  preserve  all  that  was  use- 
ful in  the  institutions  imposed  upon  them  by  mo- 
narchy, as  to  incorporate  with  them  whatever  was 
valuable  in  republican  and  democratic  systems.  Our 
war  was  waged  with  a  firmness  and  heroism  wor- 
thy of  Sparta  or  Rome,  but  according  to  those  rules 
which  distinguish  men  from  demons.  In  all  places 
and  at  all  times,  the  law  was  supreme,  and  proper- 
ty, liberty,  and  life  respected.  Officials  did  not 
swear  to  maintain  order  to-day,  and  trample  it  in 
gutters  foaming  with  gore  to-morrow.  The  popu- 
lace did  not  shout  hosannas  in  the  ear  of  their 
idol  in  the  morning,  and  dabble  handkerchiefs  in 
his  blood  at  the  going  down  of  the  sun.  No  rabble 
dictated  decrees  of  the  Continental  Congress  at 
the  point  of  the  pike,  nor  silenced  its  debates  by 
shouts  and  the  show  of  daggers.  The  prisons  were 
not  sufibcated  with  the  breath  of  innocence,  nor 
made  slippery  with  the  blood  of  the  suspected- 
Even  spies  had  an  impartial  trial,  and  Tories  were 
not  arrested  except  by  legal  process  issued  accord- 
ing to  established  forms.     We  had  our  Hotel  de 
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/^ille,  but  it  was  Faaeuil  Hall;  our  revolutionary 
clubs,  but  they  were  committees  of  Public  Safety ; 
our  revolutionary  tribunals,  but  they  were  courts 
of  justice  ;  our  States  General,  but  they  were  pre- 
sided over  by  Hancock :  our  Sieyes,  but  he  was  a 
Jefferson ;  our  Condorcet,  but  he  was  a  Franklin ; 
our  Neckar,  but  he  was  a  Hamilton ;  our  Mirabeau, 
but  he  was  a  Henry ;  our  Napoleon,  but  he  was  a 
Washington.  Grant  that  our  previous  schooling 
under  a  limited  monarchy  had  prepared  us  to 
sustain  the  full  measure  of  self-government  thrown 
upon  us  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  that  centuries  of  oppression  had  not  goaded  us 
lo  vengeance  against  our  foe,  thus  making  our  con- 
dition widely  dissimilar  from  that  of  t'rance ;  yet 
this  is  only  giving  a  reason  for  the  existence  of  the 
fact,  that  from  the  firing  of  the  first  musket  at  Lex- 
ington till  the  roar  of  artillery  announced  the  inau- 
guration of  Washington,  a  wise  and  humane  spirit 
of  Reform  pervaded  the  national  mind  and  heart, 
and  presided  in  the  cabinet  and  the  field.  And 
this  spirit  has  ever  since,  with  rare  exceptions, 
been  the  guardian  genius  of  the  Republic,  furnishing 
the  measure  and  test  of  our  progress,  and  making 
our  advancement  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
nations.  By  continuing  to  yield  to  its  benign  influ* 
ences,  and  holding  with  steady  hand  the  nicely 
adjusted  balance  between  the  sovereignty  of  the 
individual  States  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Federal 
head,  which  renders  our  republican  system  capable 
of  expansion  over  peoples  as  widely  differing  iu 
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their  social  tastes  and  local  customs  as  in  the  tem- 
perature of  their  climates  and  the  hue  of  their 
complexions^  we  may^  should  no  Erostratus  brave 
an  immortality  erf  infamy  by  firing  the  temple  of 
Freedom,  move  onvrard  in  our  career  of  enlarge- 
ment and  improvement,  till  our  population  outruns 
the  march  of  enumeration,  till  our  territory,  wash- 
ed by  two  oceans,  stretches  from  Labrador  to  Pa- 
nama, and  the  sun,  as  he  traverses  this  vast  domain, 
rises  not  upon  a  tyrant  nor  set&  upon  a  slave. 

The  progress  of  England,  during  the  present 
century,  exhibits  the  tardy  advance  of  a  dogged 
conservatism,  hard  pressed  by  a  band  of  reformers, 
many  of  whose  names  find  few  parallels  in  history 
whether  we  regard  the  vigor  of  their  understand- 
ing, the  brilliancy  of  their  genius,  the  value  of  their 
achievements,  or  the  courage  and  fideUty  with  which 
they  have  sustained  the  liberal  cause  during  the 
darkest  nights  of  European  freedom.  The  services 
rendered  to  civil  and  religious  liberty  by  Fox,  Er- 
skine,  Tooke,  Sheridan,  Grattan,  Bentham,  Ro- 
milly,  Macintosh,  Brougham,  Cartwright,  Cobbett, 
Hume,  O'Connell,  Wilberforce,  Clarkson,  Buxton, 
Macaulay,  Talfourd,  Hazlitt,  Campbell,  Howitt, 
Cobden,  Elliott,  Bowring,  Chalmers,  Hall,  Ward- 
law,  Noel,  and  their  associates,  have  covered  the 
English  name  with  a  more  imperishable  luster 
than  the  victories  of  all  the  Nelsons  and  Welling- 
tons that  have  borne  her  flag  in  triumph  over  sea 
and  land.  In  spite  of  the  hostility  of  a  throne 
erected  before  the  Roman  Empire  fell,  and  of  an 
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aristocracy  more  powerful  than  the  oligarchies  of 
antiquity,  they  have  exploded  the  doctrines  of 
constructive  treason,  and  placed  the  freedom  of 
speech,  of  the  press,  and  of  assembling,  under  the 
protection  of  juries  ;  abolished  the  slave  trade, 
and  stricken  the  yoke  from  800,000  Africans,  in 
the  Carribean  isles,  and  from  countless  dusky  tribes 
beyond  the  Indus ;  humanized  the  penal  code,  and 
made  the  civil  courts  more  easily  accessible  to  the 
poor ;  abolished  the  sacramental  test,  and  emanci- 
pated the  Catholics ;  removed  some  of  the  harsher 
features  from  the  game  laws,  and  infused  a  little 
of  the  leaven  of  charity  into  the  poor  laws  ; 
brought  the  blessings  of  rudimental  education 
nearer  the  doors  of  the  humble,  and  repealed  the 
tax  on  the  bread  of  the  laborer ;  rectified  the  grosser 
inequalities  in  the  national  representation,  and  be- 
stowed the  suffrage  on  half  a  million  of  artizans 
and  shop-keepers;  and  rendered  all  departments 
of  the  government  more  obedient  to  public  opinion 
and  more  in  harmony  with  the  liberalizing  spirit 
of  the  age.  The  people  of  England  are  competent 
to-day  to  maintain  republican  institutions  j  but 
they  are  far  from  being  prepared  to  demand  them. 
Their  partiality  for  princes  and  nobles,  and  for  an 
ostentatious  and  expensive  government,  is  an  here- 
ditary weakness  which  time  and  taxes  alone  can 
cure.  Radical  Reform  has  many  conflicts  to  wage, 
many  defeats  to  encounter,  many  victories  to  win, 
ere  power  shall  be  taken  from  the  few  and  given 
to  the  many.    That  "  good  time  *'  will  come,  but 
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so  gradually,  so  imperceptibly  that  the  searching 
pen  of  some  unborn  Hallam  will  be  put  in  requi- 
sition to  record  the  consecutive  changes,  while  the 
brilliant  pencil  of  some  future  Macaulay  shall  por- 
tray the  panorama  of  events  for  the  delight  of  con- 
temporiaries  and  the  instruction  of  posterity. 

In  thus  endeavoring  to  define  and  illustrate  the 
law  of  tluman  Progress,  I  cannot  believe,  however 
unsatisfactory  may  have  been  the  effort,  that  the 
subject  is  unsuited  to  an  occasion  like  the  present. 
I  am  addressing  young  gentlemen  who  are  soon  to 
leave  halls  consecrated  to  learning,  and  mingle  in 
the  busy  scenes  of  life.  In  all  ages,  the  educated 
men  of  a  country  have  exerted  an  influence,  some- 
times for  evil,  sometimes  for  good,  but  always 
powerful,  upon  the  character  of  its  government 
and  the  condition  of  its  people.  Whoever  shall 
write  the  history  of  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth 
and  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  centuries,  will 
be  no  true  chronicler  if  he  do  not  record,  that 
among  all  the  agencies  that  contributed  to  curb 
the  prerogatives  of  kings,  to  extend  the  privileges 
of  representative  government,  to  unfetter  the  limbs, 
expand  the  minds,  and  increase  the  power  of  the 
people,  and  to  give  Christian  philanthropy  and 
democratic  equality  wider  scope  among  all  classes, 
a  commanding  place  belongs  to  men  of  letters. 

The  literature  of  France  was  one  of  the  most 
influential  causes  of  her  revolution.  The  errors 
of  Louis,  the  crimes  of  his  ministers,  the  declama- 
tion of  the  clubs,  the  pikes  of  the  sans-culottes, 
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would  have  been  insufficient  to  have  overturned 
the  monarchy,  had  not  the  literary  men  of  that 
country  for  a  century  previous  been  preparing  the 
mind  of  the  nation  for  the  event.  Philosophers, 
economists,  poets,  essayists  and  novelists,  had 
brought  the  artillery  of  speculation  and  eloquence, 
and  the  lighter  and  more  insinuating  weapons  of 
wit,  epigram,  romance  and  ridicule,  to  bear  upon 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  order  of  things,  pro- 
ducing in  high-bom  and  low-born  an  all-pervading 
desire  for  change.  Thus  attacked  and  undermined, 
the  fabric  speedily  fell  before  the  more  direct  as- 
saults of  the  revolution.  The  writings  of  the  cyn- 
ical Voltaire  and  the  sentimental  Rousseau,  were 
more  influential  in  destroying  the  old  and  ushering 
in  the  new  regime,  than  the  electric  eloquence  of 
Mirabeau  and  the  murderous  machinations  of  Ro- 
bespierre. Literary  men  have  generally  been  the 
patrons  and  ornaments  of  progress  and  reform. 
While  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  have  been  but 
too  numerous  in  France  during  the  last  hundred 
years,  yet  her  literature  has  preponderated  to  the 
side  of  mental  freedom,  political  independence 
and  social  advancement. 

In  England,  from  the  days  of  Milton  to  those  of 
Macaulay,  her  literature,  though  too  often  the  min- 
ion of  station  and  the  apologist  of  power,  has  gene- 
rally thrown  its  great  weight  into  the  scale  of  ra- 
tional liberty,  sound  morals,  and  intelligent  pro- 
gress. Especially  during  our  century,  her  poets, 
dramatists,  novelists,  essayists,  moralists,  civilians. 
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political  economists^  and  the  contributors  to  her 
world-read  periodicals,  have  rendered  brilliant 
services  to  that  cause  which  has  borne  her  people 
onward  in  the  path  of  reform  a  longer  distance 
than  had  been  travelled  the  preceding  century. 
And  it  is  this,  rather  than  any  servile  imitation  of 
foreign  models,  or  any  lack  of  American  spirit, 
that  has  caused  her  literature  to  be  so  generally 
read  in  this  country.  It  is  so  filled  with  American 
ideas  that  it  is  popular  with  American  minds. 

With  larger  exceptions,  the  same  remarks  may  be 
applied  to  the  literature  of  continental  Europe. 
Since  the  peace  of  1815,  the  scholars  of  Germany 
have  infused  a  liberal  spirit  among  the  myriads  dwell- 
ing between  the  North  Cape  and  the  Venetian  Gulf, 
who  speak  the  varied  dialects  of  the  ancient  Teutonic 
race,  and  hold  in  their  hands  the  coming  destinies 
of  Europe.  In  the  recent  struggles  for  independence 
in  Austria,  Prussia  and  Hungary,  which  alternately 
gladdened  and  saddened  the  heart  of  Freedom, 
the  students  of  their  schools  and  universities  fought 
sword  in  hand  in  the  ranks,  bearing  the  insurgent 
standards  up  to  the  muzzles  of  the  royal  artillery, 
and  yielding  many  a  heroic  life,  full  of  promise  and 
hope,  to  the  liberation  of  their  country. 

Turn  we  now  to  America.  Englishmen  have 
assorted  that  we  have  no  literature.  Native  com- 
plainings about  the  "  absence  of  a  national  litera- 
ture, '^  would  seem  to  imply  assent  to  the  asser- 
tion. Undoubtedly  a  large  share  of  those  talents 
which,  in  an  older  country,  would  have  been  em- 
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ployed  in   literary  pursuits,  have  here  been   de- 
voted  to  achieving  independence  and  founding  a 
State;  to  studying  the  genius  of  the  people  and 
framing  constitutions  and  laws  that  shall  bestow 
the  largest  measure  of  individual  liberty  consis- 
tent with  social  order ;  to  administering  a  com- 
plex and  nicely  balanced  polity  of  our  own  crea- 
tion, without  aid  from  foreign  precedents ;  to  clear- 
ing forests  larger  than  France,  and  constructing 
roads,  canals,  and  railways  across  States,  by  whose 
side  England  dwindles  to  a  parish ;  to  inventing 
curious  machinery,  and  establishing  manufactures, 
suited  to  our  peculiar  wants  j  to  originating  sys- 
tems of   currency  and    banking,   and  whitening 
every  sea  with  our  commerce;   to  extending  our 
territory  from  the  bay  of  Fundy  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  from  the  Capes  of  Delaware  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Sacramento,  and  swelling  our  popula- 
tion from  three  to  twenty-five  millions ;  to  dotting 
the  country  with  colleges,  and  erecting  common 
schools  in  every  valley  and  churches  on  every  hill, 
where  all  may  freely  learn  and  freely  worship ;  to 
supporting  a  newspaper  and    opening  a    public 
library  in  every  considerable  village;    to  making 
our  penitentiaries  houses  of  reformation,  and  pro- 
viding asylums  for  the  deaf,  dumb,  blind  and  in- 
sane ;  to  founding  countless  benevolent  societies  at 
home  and  sending  an  army  of  Christian  mission- 
aries  abroad ;  and,  in  a  word,  to  becoming  richer 
in  all  the  elements  of  true  greatness  than  any  na- 
tion on  which  the  sun  shines.    Now,  suppose  a 
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people  thus  employed  had  not  produced  a  single 
poem,  novel  or  play.    Their  history  is  an  epic, 
their  progress  a  romance,  their  achievements  one 
of  the  most  thrilling  dramas  ever  acted  on  the 
theater  of  life.    American  intellect  has  bee?  chiefly 
engaged  in  constructing,  improving,  and  adorning 
American  institutions.    The  product  is  the  measure 
of  our  genius.     But,  the   matured  mind  of  Ame- 
rica has  been  compelled  to  give  a  veritten  form  to 
its   thoughts   on  two  subjects — law  and  govern- 
ment— for  the   plain  reason  that  it  has  been  en- 
grossed in  founding  and  administering  a  new  pc 
lity.     Here  let  the  comparison  be  made.     What 
English  writer  on  law  and  jurisprudence,  during 
the  present  century,  is  to  be  compared  with  Mar- 
shall, Livingston,  Story,  or  Kent  ?     The  only  com- 
parable author  is  Bentham  ;  and  he  was  rejected 
by  his  countrymen,  and  was  applauded  abroad  be- 
fore he  was  known  at  home.    What  English  writer 
or  orator,  of  our  times,  on  government  and  politics, 
surpasses  Jefferson,  Jay,  Madison,  Hamilton,  Adams, 
Clinton,  Jackson,  Clay,  Calhoun,  Benton,  Webster  ? 
And  need  we  shrink  from  the  comparison  in  other 
departments  of  learning  ?    What  English  theolo- 
gian has  answered  Edwards  on  the  Will  ?     Who 
opens  an  English  dictionary  where  Webster's  can 
be  obtained  ?    England  has  produced  a  Priestly, 
we  a  Franklin ;  she  a  Watt,  we  a  Fulton ;  she  an 
Arkwright,  we  an  Evans ;  she  a  Davy,  we  a  Silli- 
man ;  she  a  Paley,  we  a  Dwight ;  she  a  Stewart, 
we  a  Way  land ;  she  a  Chalmers,  we  a  Channing  j 
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she  a  Hallam,  we  a  Sparks ;  she  an  Allison^  we  a 
Bancroft ;  she  a  Macaulay,  we  a  Prescott ;  and  as 
to  her  mystical  Carlyle,  we  will  pit  our  Emerson 
against  all  the  world  out  of  Germany ; —  and  the 
parallel  might  be  extended  through  pages.  We 
are  proud  to  compare  individual  names  in  the 
lighter  and  more  ornate  branches  of  literature. 
Should  our  belles-lettres  writers  fail  as  a  body 
to  win  the  laurel,  it  will  be  remembered  that  in 
England  such  pursuits  are  a  profession,  while  here 
they  ar0  but  an  occasional  relaxation  from  more 
prosaic  employments.  As  a  specimen  of  the  re- 
gular avocations  of  our  poets  and  essayists,  see 
Bryant  editing  a  daily  newspaper,  Willis  conduct- 
ing a  weekly  journal,  Halleck  posting  the  ledger 
of  a  miUioiiaire,  Sprague  protesting  notes  in  a 
Boston  bank,  Street  arranging  the  volumes  of  John 
Doe  and  Richard  Roe  in  the  State  library  at  Al- 
bany, and  Whipple  keeping  accounts  in  a  commer- 
cial news  room*  In  England,  learning  and  know- 
ledge, like  privileges  and  dignities,  are  enjoyed  by 
the  few,  and  authors  are  a  distinct  "order"  of 
society.  In  America,  education  and  opportunity, 
like  rain  and  sunshine,  are  showered  upon  the 
capable  and  incapable,  making  the  whole  people  a 
sort  of  poets,  critics,  philosophers  and  statesmen. 

But,  if  it  be  doubted  whether  America  has  a  lite- 
rature of  its  own,  it  will  not  be  disputed  that  it 
has  a  character  of  its  own.  If  the  models  of  our 
poems  and  novels  are  of  foreign  production,  our 
habits  of  thought  and  modes  of  action  are  of  home 
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growth.  We  are  a  skeptical  people.  We  never 
allow  our  instructors  to  beg  the  question  in  dis- 
pute, and  never  beg  their  pardon  for  disputing  their 
premises  or  conclusions.  Everything  comes  to  us 
in  such  "  a  questionable  shape,"  that  we  speak  to 
it,  though  we  do  not  always  call  it  father,  or  give 
it  any  royal  name.  We  are  an  inquisitorial  people. 
But,  we  lay  systems,  not  men,  upon  the  rack.  The 
disbeliever  in  the  old  formula  is  not  put  to  the  tor- 
ture, but  we  compel  the  formula  to  endure  the  test 
or  yield  the  ghost.  We  do  not  throw  Shadrach^ 
Meshach  and  Abednego  into  the  furnace,  but  dog- 
mas, customs,  institutions ;  and  well  is  it  for  them 
if  they  escape  the  fire  with  the  loss  of  their  dra- 
pery. In  the  times  when  learning  hid  itself  in 
monasteries,  and  the  ability  to  write  one^sname 
was  so  rare  an  accomplishment  that  its  possession 
exempled  felons  from  the  halter,  the  mass  of  man- 
kind did  their  thinking  by  proxy,  and  were  "  led 
by  the  nose  as  asses  are.**  This  mental  feudalism 
is  not  wholly  exterminated.  Fewer  traces  of  it 
are  found  in  America  than  in  any  other  country. 
He  who  would  lead  any  considerable  section  of  the 
American  mind  must  not  only  be  a  robust  and  in- 
dependent thinker,  but  he  must  sway  men  by  rea- 
son and  persuasion,  and  not  hope  to  compel  obe- 
dience by  vulgar  denunciation  or  the  ipse  dixit  of 
self-constituted  authority.  To  move  the  people, 
he  must  be  of  the  people  and  among  the  people. 
The  recluse,  monkish  thinker,  who  burrows  out 
of  sight  in  the  cloister  of  conceit  or  fancied  supe- 
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riarity,  is  as  far  behind  this  American  age  as  if  he 
had  died  before  Columbus  discovered  the  new- 
world.  We  are  a  utilitarian  people.  Theories 
and  thoughts  which  cannot  be  embodied  in  some- 
thing useful,  are  thrown  aside  as  mere  dross.  The 
aerostatic  speculator,  who  tries  to  dazzle  day-dream- 
ers by  sunbeams  extracted  from  transcendental 
cucumbers,  is  as  far  from  home  in  this  practical 
republic  as  if  his  laboratory  were  established  in  one 
of  the  mountains  of  the  moon.  But,  we  are  no 
barbarians.  We  are  fond  of  original  speculation. 
We  only  require  that  it  shall  originate  something 
more  substantial  than  the  sublimate  of  nonsense. 
We  delight  in  the  crca,l.on;!j  of  fancy  aiA  imagi- 
nation. We  only  demand  that  the  ornament  shall 
decorate  an  entity ;  that  the  drapery  shall  cover  a 
real  presence,  symmetrical  in  form,  glowing  with 
life,  and  flushed  with  beauty.  Though  prone  to 
war  OH  shows  and  shams,  yat  in  no  country  are 
genius  and  capacity  better  appreciated  than  in  ours. 
With  the  organ  of  veneration  not  marvellously  de- 
veloped, we  have  little  reverence,  too  little  perhaps, 
for  diplomas  and  degrees,  and  care  not  whether  our 
instructor,  our  leader,  be  educated  in  a  college,  a 
counting-house,  or  a  farm-yard.  We  only  inquire — 
and  we  do  inquire — is  he  educated ;  is  he  apt  to 
teach  ;  is  he  able  to  lead  ?  Instruction  and  leader- 
ship must  adapt  themselves  to  the  national  charac- 
teristics ;  its  habits  of  thought,  its  tones  of  feeling, 
its  modes  of  action.  America  is  a  great  lyceum, 
a  grand  debating  society,  a  mass<5onvention,  sitting 
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permanently^  and  courting  the  utmost  freedom  o 

discussion.  The  press  and  the  forum,  the  pen  and 
the  stump,  rule  the  republic.  Being  all  of  the  no- 
bility, all  of  the  blood  royal,  all  heirs  to  the 
throne  all  sovereigns,  in  no  other  country  can  a 
$peech  or  an  essay  be  heard  and  read  by  so  many 
who  have  a  direct  influence  upon  public  affairs. 
Would  our  scholars  instruct  and  lead  the  national 
mind?  Let  them  not  strive  to  become  an  iso- 
lated class,  an  "  ordel* "  of  society,  but  fused  with 
the  body  of  the  people,  giving  an  impulse  to  and 
receiving  an  impress  from  the  mass  around  them^ 
And  if  they  Vf  ould  leave  an  enduring  mark  upon 
^e  rapidly  flowing  current  of  national  intellec)t 
a^d  feeling,  they  must  employ  the  popular  in- 
i^rumentalities ;  they  must  become  apt  speakers, 
ready  writers,  and  bold  thinkers. 

In  every  enlightened  age,  eloquence  has  been  a 
controlling  element  in  human  affairs.  Eloquence 
is  not  a  gift,  but  an  art — not  an  inspiration,  bujt  an 
acquisition — not  an  intuition,  but  an  attainments 
Excellence  in  this  art  is  attained  only  by  unwearied 
practice,  and  the  c^ireful  study  of  the  best  models. 
The  models  lie  all  around  us.  The  rest  is  within 
us.  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  will  be  household 
•yrords,  in  all  climes,  to  the  end  of  time.  But,  the 
more  one  studies  the  masters  of  Grecian  and  Ro- 
mjan  eloquence,  the  more  readily  will  he  yield  to 
tl^e  growing  opinion  that  England^  France,  and 
America,  during  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years^ 
|l^v|s  produced  9  greater  njumber  of  eloquent^  ora* 
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tors  than  flourished  in  all  Grecian  and  Roman  his- 
tory. As  objects  increase  in  size  when  seen  through 
a  mist,  so  men  tower  into  giants  when  viewed 
through  the  haze  of  antiquity^  Without  neglecting 
the  ancient  models,  let  us  study  those  of  our  own 
times.  From  both  we  may  catch  some  of  that  in- 
spiration^ which  bound  the  audience  to  the  orator, 
and  bade  him  play  upon  their  emotions  as  the  mas- 
ter touches  the  keys  of  his  familiar  instrument — 
which  subdued  them  to  tears  or  convulsed  them 
with  laughter — which  bore  them  aloft  on  the  wing 
of  imagination,  or  blanched  them  with  horror  while 
narration  threw  the  colors  upon  the  canvass — which 
held  the  judgment  and  the  fancy  captive,  as  reason 
forged  the  chain  of  argument,  and  poetry  studded 
its  links  with  the  gems  of  illustration!— which  pour- 
ed over  the  subject  a  flood  of  rare  knowledge,  la- 
den with  the  contributions  of  all  sciences  and  all  ages 
— ^which  gambolled  in  playful  humor,  or  opened 
the  sparkling  jet  deau  of  wit,  or  barbed  the  point 
of  epigram,  or  sketched  the  laughing  caricature, 
gliding  frona  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe, 
with  majesty  and  grace :-)— that  inspiration  which  as 
Paul  reasoned  of  righteousness,  temperance,  and 
the  judgment,  made  Felix  tremble;  as  Demos- 
thenes anathematized  Macedonia,  made  the  Greeks 
cry  out,  **  Lead  us  against  Phillip ; "  at  the  thrilling 
tones  of  Henry,  made  America  ring  with  the  shout, 
"  Give  us  liberty,  or  give  us  death ;  "  when  the 
thunder  of  Danton  shook  the  dome  of  the  Conven- 
tion^ roH^ecji  ^11  '2ms  to  demand  the  head  of  Louis ; 
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and  lashed  into  fury  or  hushed  into  repose  acres  of 
wild  peasantry,  as  the  voice  of  O'Connell  rose  or 
fell. 

The  study  of  models,  however  grand  and  beau- 
tiful, will  not  make  an  orator.  The  homely  adage, 
^*  practice  makes  perfect,"  was  never  more  true 
than  when  applied  here.  The  greatest  of  ancient 
and  modern  debaters,  Demosthenes  and  Fox,  attain- 
ed their  eminence  only  by  the  most  unwearied 
wooing  of  the  art.  The  student  who  would  enter 
the  arena  of  the  forum,  clad  in  the  mail-coat  of 
manhood,  and  wield  a  giant's  weapon  with  a  gladi- 
ator's skill,  must  oft>^n  measure  swords  with  his 
colleagues,  and  by  the  clashing  of  steel  give  edge, 
point  and  brilliancy  to  his  blade.  To  speak  with- 
out a  figure,  he  must  cultivate  his  powers  of  ex- 
temporaneous debate  till  public  speaking  becomes 
a  passion.  In  extolling  extemporaneous  speaking, 
do  not  understand  me  sis  recommending  speaking 
without  previous  preparation,  where  that  be  possible. 
Though,  to  be  able  to  meet  and  master  every  exi- 
gency, the  student  must  train  himself  to  feel  at 
home  everywhere,  to  think  on  his  feet,  to  clothe 
his  thoughts  in  appropriate  language  under  every 
variety  of  circumstances.  If  opportunity  permit, 
let  him  sound  the  depth  and  measure  the  breadth 
of  his  srfbject,  and  imbue  his  soul  with  it  till  his 
tongue  clamors  for  utterance,  and  then  rise,  and 
forgetting  himself,  leap  upon  its  bosom,  and  a  tide 
of  thought  and  feeling  will  bear  him  onward  with 
a  momentum  that  shall  outrun  the  prim, and  tardy 
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steps  of  scholastic  rhetoric  and  logic.  If  he  would 
reach  the  very  acme  of  oratory — the  ability  to  rise 
upon  the  heaving  exigencies  of  the  moment,  and 
call  up  from  the  deep  of  mind,  massive  arguments, 
apposite  facts,  brilliant  illustrations,  pungent  sar- 
casms, and  glowing  appeals,  he  must  practice  ex- 
temporaneous speaking  till  the  power  of  command- 
ing all  his  resources  at  pleasure  has  become  a 
second  nature. 

The  importance  of  being  a  good  speaker,  to  the 
young  American  who  would  bear  a  part  in  mould- 
ing th  e  institutions  of  his  country,  is  equalled  by 
that  of  being  a  good  writer.  The  power  of  the 
American  press  is  measured  by  its  unlimited  free- 
dom. We  publish  more  newspapers  than  all  the 
world  beside,  study  the  works  of  native  authors, 
purchase  as  many  copies  of  the  best  English  books 
as  are  sold  at  home,  and  read  a  large  share  of  the 
literature  of  France  and  Germany.  As  many 
pages,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  are  annually  read 
in  this  country,  as  in  all  Europe ;  and  the  name  is 
Legion  of  those  who  occasionally  see  themselves 
in  print.  With  such  a  circle  of  readers,  how  vast 
is  the  influence  of  the  pen  that  can  clothe  thought 
in  lucid,  attractive  and  vigorous  language  ?  Here, 
as  in  oratory,  eminence,  or  even  respectability,  is 
to  be  attained  only  by  contemplating  the  best  mo- 
dels and  practicing  the  art  of  composition.  Rhe- 
toricians are  not  born  of  flesh  and  blood.  They 
are  not  created  by  collegiate  professors.  They  are 
self-made — the   offspring  of  reflection  and  action. 
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Now,  in  studying  the  philosophy  of  language^  and 
cultivating  the  graces  of  style,  the  student  is  wont 
to  confine  himself  to  the  literature  of  two  languages 
which  have  long  since  perished  from  among  living 
men,  and  which,  not  one  student  in  a  hundred^ 
after  leaving  the  university,  ever  employs  except 
to  point  a  stale  moral,  or  adorn  a  feehle  tale^  or  to 
disfigure  the  face  of  a  respectable  essay  by^ sprink- 
ling it  with  the  ashes  of  a  dead  tongue.  I  would 
not  speak  disparagingly  of  the  languages  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  As  mere  inventions,  pieces  of  mechaa- 
ism,  they  are  as  perfect  as  human  lips  ever  uttered, 
as  exquisite  as  mortal  pens  ever  wrote ;  and  the 
study  of  the  literature  they  embalm  refines  the 
taste  and  strengthens  the  mind.  But,  while  the 
writers  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  retained  in  our 
academic  halls,  th^y  should  not  be  allowed  to  ex- 
clude those  authors  whose  researches  have  enlarg- 
ed the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  and  whose  genius 
has  added  new  beauties  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue. 
Let  Homer  and  Shakspeare,  Virgil  and  Milton, 
Plato  and  Bacon,'  Heroditus  and  Macaulay,  Livy, 
and  Bancroft,  Zenephon  and  Prescott,  Demosthenes 
and  Webster,  Cicero  and  Brougham,  stand  on  the 
same  shelves,  and  be  studied  by  the  same  classes* 
"  This  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  have  left 
the  other  undone.*' 

3ut,  above  all,  and  including  all,  let  the  Ame-^ 
rican  student  who  would  sway  the  intellects,  con- 
trol the  passions,  and  guide  the  actions,  of  his 
cpuntrymen,  learn  to  think  profoundly  as  well  as 
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write  gracefully ;  thiak  patiently  B9  well  ^  read 
extensively ;  think  courageously  as  well  as  spe^k 
eloquently.  Lejt  Jbim  discard  mere  memicay-' 
learning;  study  things  rather  tb^  le^ords;  elu- 
cidate prij^icipLes  instead  of  reciti.ng  phrases ;  and 
imbibing  fhfi  iiber^l  Spirit  of  the  Age^  «uid  stji^dyr 
ing  its  comprehensive  plans  for  human  ai^eliora- 
tion,  le^t  him  bring  every  institution^  systen^^  doc- 
trine and  custom  to  the  test  of  the  w^efore  an4 
the  therefore,  le^  h^e  learn  too  late  th^t  this  bijist- 
ling,  irreverent  world  gives  litjtle  he^d  jto  the  man 
who  demands  its  ear  and  its  plaudit,  merely  be-^ 
cause  he  bears  in  his  hand  a  diploma,  written  in  a 
dead  language,  on  a  small  piece  of  parchment. 

i  am  aware  that  the  train  of  remark  I  have  pur- 
sued may,  by  some,  be  thought  unsuitable  to  one 
of  those  literary  festivals  which  have  generally 
been  held  sacred  to  the  classics.  I  am  also  aware, 
that  in  tiiese  days  of  digei^,  epitomies,  and  cyclo- 
pedias, nothing  is  easier  than  to  make  a  very  libe- 
ral display  of  very  cheap  learning,  about  Homer 
and  Hector,  Plato  and  Priam,  tricked  out  in  second-' 
hand  drapery  borrowed  from  a  classical  dictionary* 
Preferring  to  be  practical  even  at  the  expense  of 
being  thought  singular,  and  devoutly  believing 
that  "there  is  no  place  lik^  home/'  I  have  left 
the  hill  of  'Parnassus  untrodden,  the  Springs  ot 
Helicon  untasted,  the  urns  of  the  immortal  dead 
of  Greece  and  Rome  unvisited,  that  I  might  spend 
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this  hour  on  American  ground,  among  American 
citizens,  in  the  contemplation  of  American  duties. 
The  American  republic  occupies  a  first  place 
among  the  nations.  Its  influence  is  potent  in  every 
cabinet  of  Europe,  and  on  this  continent  is  su- 
preme. While  it  pursues  with  undeviating  step 
the  path  traced  by  its  illustrious  founders,  its  con- 
stitution will  be  the  model,  its  institutions  the  ad- 
miration, and  its  progress  the  hope,  of  man  strug- 
gling to  be  free  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Blot 
its  star  from  the  firmament  of  States,  and 

^^  I  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat, 
That  can  its  light  relume.  " 

To  its  educated  men  is  confided  a  responsible 
share  in  the  patriotic  work  of  maintaining  unim- 
paired, and  administering  in  its  beneficent  spirit, 
a  Constitution  ordained  "  to  form  a  more  perfect 
union,  establish  justice,  ensure  domestic  tranquil* 
lity,  provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
to  ourselves  and  our  posterity/' 
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Gentlemen  op  the  Adelphic  Union  : — 

(jod  has  called  into  existence  a  great  system  of 
being,  intelligent  and  unintelligent,  and  placed  it 
under  certain  laws ;  and  the  principle  I  wish  this 
evening  to  unfold  is,  that  the  laws  He  has  laid  down 
are  of  far  more  consequence  than  the  system  He  has 
placed  under  them.  It  is  deemed  more  important 
by  God  that  law  should  be  obeyed  and  work  fairly, 
and  that  men  and  things  should  be  in  harmony  with 
it,  than  that  these  men  and  things  themselves  should 
exist.  And  if  the  question  were  to  be — shall  this 
great  system  that  God  has  made  be  destroyed;  or 
shall  God's  law  regarding  it  be  turned  aside  and 
eome  to  nought  ?  then  of  these  two  things  the  former 
would  be  chosen ;  heaven  and  earth,  all  beings  and 
all  things,  would  pass  back  into  nothing,  sooner  than 
one  jot  or  tittle  of  His  law  should  fail. 

This  is  the  principle — that  law  is  paramount  to 
every  thing  else,  and  will  be  upheld  at  all  sacrifices. 
One  or  two  simple  illustrations  will  put  it  before  you. 

Look  up,  then,  to  the  heavenly  bodies.  There 
they  are,  all  moving  in  order  and  in  harmony,  each 
walking  ite  appointed  orbit,  each  exerting  ite  ap- 
propriate influence,  and  all  combining  and  working 
together  to  maintain  the  perfect  balance  and  beauty 
of  the  system.  And  why  are  they  all  thus  harmo- 
nious? Because  they  are  all  moving  and  acting 
according  to  law — a  law  impressed  upon  them  by 
their  Maker — a  law  that  rules  the  vagrant  comet  in 
its  ^xthest  flight,  and  binds  the  whole  myriad  host 
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to  obedience.  But  suppose  this  law  to  be  departed 
from — the  moons  to  start  away  from  their  parent 
orbs,  the  planet  to  move  in  any  and  all  directions, 
the  comet  to  dash  oflf  into  system  after  system,  roving 
at  random  through  immensity ;  let  there  be  a  single 
jar,  only  one  discordant  movement  in  the  least  pos- 
sible degree — and  what  would  be  the  result?  The 
universe  would  rush  to  anarchy,  world  jostling  world, 
orb  encountering  orb,  and  "  ruin  fiercaly  drive  her 
ploughshare  o'er  creation."  Is  it  possible  the  great 
Architect  could  permit  this,  even  if  there  were  no 
eye  but  His  own  to  behold  the  spectacle  ?  But  when 
there  are  myriads  on  myriads  of  intelligent  creatures, 
who  through  and  in  this  beautiful  system  can  form 
some  conceptions  of  Himself,  can  see  the  Invisible 
and  All-Perfect  One  imaged  therein,  could  He  allow 
it  to  be  convulsed  and  broken  in  this  way.  His  gov^- 
emment  counteracted,  and  His  character  misunder- 
stood and  caricatured  ?  He  would  rather  give  the 
heavenly  bodies  back  to  nothing.  He  would  rather 
see  the  whole  creation  perish,  than  permit  His 
own  law  to  be  thus  trampled  on  and  turned  aside. 

Look  next  to  the  earth.  Here  we  are,  under  a 
great  system  of  physical  law,  which  men  call  nature ; 
day  and  night,  morning  and  evening,  seed  time  and 
harvest,  sunshine  and  shower — he  who  sows,  reaps; 
he  who  labors,  is  rewarded.  Away  behind  and  above 
these  laws,  indeed,  stands  the  Almighty,  guiding  and 
controlling  them,  holding  in  His  hand  every  element ; 
and  the  soft  winds  blow,  and  the  gentle  dews  fall, 
and  the  refreshing  rains  descend  when  and  where 
and  in  what  measure  He  pleases.  But  still  the 
great  rule  holds  good — labor  faithfully  expended 
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reaps  a  recompense,  the  field  carefully  cultivated 
gives  back  an  ample  harvest.  And  if  a  man,  dis* 
regarding  these  laws,  expends  no  labor — if  he 
quietly  sits  down,  and  expects  the  vital  powers  of 
nature  to  do  all,  and  the  teeming  earth  to  jdeld  her 
increase  unasked,  we  all  know  what  the  result  will 
be ;  the  law  will  take  its  course,  no  harvest  will  be 
reaped,  famine  will  follow,  and  man  and  beast  will 
perish,  the  victims  of  man's  indolence  and  improvi- 
dence. 

Take  one  illustration  more.  The  human  body  is 
placed  under  certain  physical  laws.  To  sustain  it 
in  health,  there  must  be  proper  food  and  appropriate 
exercise,  a  rigid  regard  to  its  wante  and  organic  de- 
mands. If  these  laws  be  neglected  or  transgressed — 
if  we  take  poison,  or  deny  ourselves  food,  or  go  coun- 
ter to  the  known  and  established  government  of  our 
corporeal  system,  it  would  be  insane  to  expect  the 
health  of  our  body  to  continue ;  every  vital  function 
would  fail,  and  life  itself  be  extinguished.  God  loves 
our  body  as  part  of  our  being — ^He  loves  it  as  the 
work  of  His  own  hands — He  has  "  fearfully  and  won- 
derfully made"  it ;  but  He  has  more  regard  for  His 
own  law,  much  as  He  thinks  of  our  body,  and  much 
as  He  does  for  it ;  and  if  we  go  on  in  disregard  of  its 
constituted  laws, — if  we  oppress  it  by  surfeit,  or  pinch 
it  by  want,  or  inflame  it  by  drunkenness,  or  violate 
any  other  of  ite  fundamental  and  fixed  conditions,  it 
is  perfectly  hopeless  to  think  that  God  will  spare  the 
body,  or  keep  it  from  injury  and  sufiering ;  He  would 
sooner  allow  that  body,  fearful  and  wonderful  though 
it  be,  to  fall  to  ruins,  to  go  down  to  darkness  and  to 
dust 
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This,  then,  is  the  principle.  The  whole  universe 
of  God  is  placed  under  certain  laws — the  heavens 
above,  the  earth  beneath,  and  life  in  every  form 
around  us ;  and  never  are  these  laws  departed  from, 
in  any  degree,  witiiout  injury  and  disaster.  They  are 
fixed  and  immutable ;  and  if  men  dare  to  violate 
them,  they  must  suffer  the  consequences.  God  will 
not  repeal  these  laws,  or  suspend  their  operation,  to 
prevent  these  consequences ;  the  laws  will  take  their 
course,  and  work  out  their  results,  in  the  partial  pun- 
ishment or  total  ruin  of  the  transgressors. 

Now  this  principle  is  universal.  Like  the  great 
law  of  gravitation,  it  rules  throughout  the  entire 
sphere  of  man's  being.  Is  there  law  in  the  world  of 
matter,  and  no  law  in  the  world  of  mind  ?  Ar#  the 
heavens,  and  the  earth,  and  the  human  body  under 
fixed  conditions,  and  is  that  of  which  these  are  only 
Hie  ministers  under  none  ?  It  is  mind  that  makes 
the  man ;  the  body  is  only  the  outer  garment,  the 
earth  is  merely  man's  scrip,  and  these  heavenly 
orbs  are  but  the  lamps  to  light  him  on  his  way« 
It  is  mind  alone  that  can  properly  be  under  law; 
for  law  supposes  the  power  of  being  lawless ;  that 
only  can  obey  which  has  the  power  to  disobey ;  and 
mere  material  objects  have  no  such  will  or  power  of 
their  own — ^they  are  simply  acted  on  by  law.  Mind 
is  the  image  of  the  Invisible — an  agency  for  good  or 
for  evil  almost  omnipotent.  What  can  mind  not  do  ? 
It  can  bind  the  lightnings  in  chains,  and  cause  the 
electric  spark  to  speak,  and  make  the  antagonist  for- 
ces of  nature  work  in  harmony,  and  bring  down  the 
heavens  to  be  spelled  out  by  the  merest  child,  and 
i^dgh  the  orbs  in  a  balance,  and  turn  the  sea  into  a 
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highway,  aad  the  dry  land  into  a  pool.  It  can  do 
more ;  it  can  compel  all  these  elements  and  powers 
of  nature  to  conspire  for  the  service  of  man.  It 
can  do  more ;  it  can  reach  up  to  the  Godhead  itself, 
and  drink  at  the  infinite  fountain,  and  swell  up  into 
a  miniature  of  the  divine  intelligence.  It  can  do 
more  ;  it  can  defy  the  Omnipotent,  and  fill  this 
world  with  anarchy,  and  involve  thousands  and  mil- 
lions of  His  moral  subjects  in  ruin.  And  can  it  be 
supposed,  that  a  power  like  this,  so  vast  and  so  im- 
portant, so  effective  for  good  and  for  evil,  is  cast 
loose  upon  the  world,  without  law  and  without  con- 
trol? Man  never  so  abandons  a  great  work;  hav- 
ing made  it,  he  watches  over  it — ^he  touches  it — ^he 
moves  it — ^he  superintends  it — he  controls  it ;  and  to 
imagine  that  God  can  leave  this  great  mental  mech- 
anism without  rule  or  condition  or  responsibilities, 
is  to  make  Him  less  than  the  least  of  His  own  crea- 
tures, more  foolish  and  more  reckless  than  the  beings 
He  has  made. 

What,  then,  is  the  law  of  mind?  I  answer,  it  is 
development,  progress,  obedience  to  its  instincts,  the 
faithful  cultivation  of  its  powers,  in  a  word,  eaxrcm^ 
We  speak  sometimes  of  the  working  classes  of  society; 
and,  doubtless,  if  the  mere  outiay  of  bodily  strength 
is  concerned,  there  is  room  for  the  distinction ;  but  in 
a  higher  and  truer  sense,  every  man,  who  would  be 
a  man,  must  be  a  worker.  And  just  as  surely  as  we 
have  eyes  to  see,  and  hands  to  do,  so  surely  have 
we  powers  of  mind  to  exert,  talents  to  be  employed 
and  improved.  Labor  is  the  law  of  man ;  and  he 
who  expects  to  excel  without  labor,  to  rise  high  in 
the  world  of  mind^  and  to  gain  the  prizes,  is  no 
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wiser  than  the  man  who  hopes  to  "  reap  where  he 
has  not  sown,  and  to  gather  where  he  has  not 
strawed."  No  man  was  ever  great  or  good  without 
eflfort.  No  man  ever  possessed  a  large  and  sinewy 
mind  without  stirrdy  and  persevering  work.  No 
man  ever  leaped  into  excellence  by  a  single  despe- 
rate bound  or  two.  Not  even  the  lowest  organ  of 
the  body,  not  a  muscle  or  a  sense,  can  perform  its 
functions  well,  without  having  undergone  an  elabo- 
rate process  of  training ;  and  no  more  can  the  pow- 
ers and  organs  of  the  mind.  They  will  grow,  in- 
deed, but  only  as  the  weeds  of  the  field  grow — in 
rank  and  wild  confusion ;  there  will  be  expansion 
without  power,  development  without  progress ;  or,  to 
change  the  figure,  there  may  be  skin  to  cover  them^ 
and  flesh  to  bind  them ;  but  they  will  be  puny  and 
Bickly,  feeble,  disjointed,  inharmonious,  unbalanced, 
in  perpetual  boyhood, — without  bone,  or  muscle,  or 
sinew, — wholly  unfit  for  the  high  demands  of  life. 

We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  self-made  men — 
men  who  have  been  the  architects  of  their  own  edu- 
cation, who  have  forced  their  way  through  every  ob- 
gtacle,  and  triumphed  over  every  diflBculty  of  birth 
and  lot,  and  toiled  up  in  their  own  strength,  to  the 
highest  regions  in  the  realm  of  thought ;  and  we  are 
accustomed,  too,  to  point  to  these  men  as  marvels  and 
prodigies,  examples  of  what  the  mind  can  do  when 
put  to  its  utmost  stretch,  but  only  now  and  then  ever 
to  be  realized.  And  so  perhaps  it  may  be  ;  but  every 
man  is  self-made— every  man,  at  least,  who  is  a  man. 
The  law  of  mind  is  ceaseless  motion,  everlasting  pro- 
gression in  one  direction  or  another ;  and  every  man 
19  starting,  controlling,  shaping  the  unseen  move* 
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ments  of  his  soul,  drawing  himself  into  contact  with 
influences  and  objects,  mingling  in  scenes  and  form- 
ing companionships,  all  of  which  are  directly  and  in- 
directly moulding  and  fashioning  the  character.  Eve- 
ry man  is  busy  in  the  work  of  self  education,  helping 
in  one  way  or  other  to  form  his  own  character  by 
his  own  agency ;  and  he  who  takes  this  work  the 
most  into  his  own  hands,  will  make  the  most  illusr 
trious  man.  Our  mental  destiny  will  be  just  what 
we  make  it ;  and  no  outward  appliances,  be  they  living 
teachers  or  printed  books,  can  ever  supply  the  place 
of  personal  labor.  It  is  not  prelections,  it  is  not 
class  rooms,  it  is  not  textbooks,  it  is  not  this  or  that 
course  of  study,  which  can  make  the  scholar,  or 
brace  and  burnish  the  mind.  These  things  may 
have  their  use,  they  may  indicate  the  direction — 
they  may  spur  the  ambition — they  may  assist  our 
eflforts,  but  unless  on  our  own  feet  we  travel  the 
road,  the  goal  of  distinction  never  will  be  reached. 
Believe  me,  a  course  of  calm,  patient,  painful  thought 
on  any  given  subject,  pursued  by  system,  and  sus- 
tained by  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility,  will  do 
more  to  invigorate  the  mind  than  any  and  all  things 
beside.  He  who  wishes  to  have  a  manly  intellect, 
to  take  his  stand  in  the  front  rank,  must  make  his 
own  mind  work — he  must  think,  he  must  read,  he 
must  digest,  he  must  write,  he  must  labor  and  exper- 
iment ;  it  is  thus  only  the  mind  grows  and  widens,  and 
acquires  at  once  strength  and  grace,  health  and  beauty. 
There  may  be,  for  aught  I  know,  a  difference  of 
capacity  in  men  by  nature  ;  to  one,  God  may  have 
given  ten  talente,  and  to  a  second  only  five  ;  and 
2 
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this  may  be  only  a  part  of  that  beautiful  system  of 
gradation  we  see  reigning  everywhere,  from  the  lowly 
flower  to  the  stately  and  enduring  oak,  from  the  in- 
sect of  an  hour  up  through  steps  and  tribes  to  the 
immortal  archangel ;  but  between  the  mightiest  and 
the  meanest,  between  the  imperial  mind  of  a  New- 
ton and  the  puny  mind  of  the  savage,  there  is  no 
di£ference  so  vast  as  that  produced  by  culture.  In 
the  fabled  tournament  of  romance,  it  was  not  the 
muscular  force  of  the  Norman  knight,  nor  the  fiery 
spirit  of  the  Gemplar,  nor  the  brawny  might  of  Ath- 
elstane  the  prince,  that  bore  away  the  palm,  but  the 
skill  and  courage,  the  well  practised  arm  of  the 
youthful  son  of  Cedric  the  Saxon  ;  and  so,  in  the 
great  battle  of  life,  it  is  not  talent,  it  is  not  genius, 
it  is  not  any  native  superior  power,  that  wins  the  day, 
but  diligence,  application,  perseverence,  patient,  un- 
faltering efibrt — ^the  armour  of  the  mind  ever  on — 
the  mental  weapons  ever  in  full  play — ^the  resolve  to 
conquer,  or  to  fall  in  the  lists. 

There  may  be,  for  aught  I  know,  truth  in  the  old 
adage,  '  Fbeta  imscitur  non  fi£  ;  and  men  may  be  bonii 
one  with  the  gift  of  song,  and  the  second  with  the  gift 
of  philosophy,  and  each  turn  to  his  element  as  instinc- 
tively as  the  flower  turns  to  the  sun  to  be  expanded 
by  its  beams  ;  but  here  is  a  maxim  older  and  stabler 
than  all  proverbs.  The  gift  which  is  in  them  must 
be  stired  up  by  exercise  ;  and  be  the  bent  and  im- 
pulse of  their  nature  ever  so  strong,  a  true  poet  or 
philosopher  the  one  or  the  other  never  will  be,  with- 
out long  and  careful  culture.  This  is  a  law  without 
any  exception — ^a  law  to  which  the  highest  genius 
is  as  amenable  as  the  most  common  intellect. 
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Men  there  are,  indeed,  who  now  and  then  start 
up  and  make  themselves  famous,  in  neglect  of  all 
apparent  rules  and  all  established  precedents — ^men 
who  seem  to  know  by  instinct,  and  to  excel  by  intu- 
ition, to  whom  nature  seems  to  open  voluntarily  all 
her  secrets — men  of  great  genius — half  inspired  men 
— ^intellectual  comets,  who  rise,  and  blaze,  and  fill 
the  whole  hemisphere  with  their  glory,  drawing  af- 
ter them  the  wondering  admiration  of  the  world ; 
but  just  as  the  material  comet  is  guided  and  control- 
led by  law  in  all  its  reachings  and  rovings,  so  are 
these  men  in  every  flight  they  take  and  every  achieve- 
ment they  perform  ;  and  it  is  just  because  they  follow 
the  bent  of  their  mind,  and  give  way  to  the  full  im- 
pulse of  their  nature,  and  thus  observe  the  law  of 
their  being  more,  that  they  outstrip  every  rival,  and 
seem  to  excel  without  efibrt.  Genius,  true  genius,  is 
the  perfection  of  law.  Nature  gives  a  bias  to  some 
one  pursuit — the  mind  yields  to  it,  yields  heartily, 
wholly  yields,  gives  up  every  power  and  feeling  to  it 
— this  is  genius;  the  mind  following  its  instincts, 
working  according  to  its  laws,  and  seeking  its  happi- 
ness and  its  success  in  the  channel  marked  out  by 
nature — this  is  genius ;  native  power  faithfully  and 
fully  improved — the  only  genius  worthy  of  the  name 
— the  only  genius  to  which  the  world  owes  any  thing 
great  or  good.  That  wild  erratic  thing  sometimes 
called  genius,  which  aflects  to  be  singular,  and  aims 
to  be  great  without  labor,  by  a  few  impulsive  and 
spasmodic  ejQTorts, — ^that  is  not  genius,  but  presump- 
tion, conceit,  self-sufliciency,  with  nothing  of  genius 
but  the  eccentricity.  And  what  has  such  genius  ever 
done  ?  What  perennial  song  has  it  ever  sung  ?  What 
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noble  discovery  in  science  or  in  art  ever  made? 
What  prize  in  scholarship  ever  borne  away  ?  What 
lasting  benefit  to  the  race  ever  brought  ?  We  have 
heard  of  men,  who  have  forced  themeelves  up  from 
the  very  lowest  walks  of  life,  and  by  dint  of  unsleep- 
ing diligence  made  themselves  masters  of  the  many 
babbling  tongues  of  earth.  We  have  heard  of  men^ 
who  by  toil  and  study  have  lifted  themselves  up  to 
the  stars,  and  stood  face  to  face  with  God  in  the 
great  laws  and  lights  of  His  imiverse.  We  have 
heard  of  men,  who  by  many  a  month  and  year  of 
painful  labor,  have  builded  up  the  immortal  poem 
or  the  historic  classic.  But  this  wild  and  prideful 
genius,  disregarding  law  and  labor,  what  '*•  Iliad," 
what  "  Faerie  Queene,"  what  "  Paradise  Lost,"  what 
^*  Novum  Organum,"  what  "  Principia"  can  it  boast 
of?  None,  And  he  who  trusts  to  mere  native  pow- 
er alone,  who  neglects  to  lead  out  that  power  by  daL 
ly  exercise,  and  to  make  it  hardy  and  skilful  by  pa- 
tient labor,  will  be  nothing,  will  accomplish  nothing 
—  nothing  worthy  of  name. 

It  is  recorded  of  Cicero,  that  he  became  at  one 
period  of  his  life  the  victim  of  dyspepsia.  The  ora- 
tor hastened  to  Greece,  entered  the  gymnasium,  put 
himself  under  its  rules  for  two  whole  years ;  and  re- 
turned to  the  mental  struggles  of  the  forum,  sturdy 
as  the  peasants  on  his  Gusculan  farm.  We  must  do 
for  the  mind  what  Cicero  did  for  the  body — ^gymnase 
it  by  systematic  and  appropriate  exercise.  The  toil 
may  leave  us  for  the  moment  breathless  and  exhaust- 
ed ;  but  we  will  come  to  each  successive  struggle 
with  a  firmer  step  and  a  surer  hand.  Acting  thus 
— studying  hard,  laboring  manfully — ^there  will  re- 
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main  nothing  morbid,  nothing  dyspeptic  about  our 
intellectual  being ;  it  will  be  hale  and  athletic,  pre- 
pared for  every  task,  capable  of  any  fatigue ;  and 
«very  year  will  add  a  full  cubit  to  our  stature.  The 
great  thing  is  to  get  the  mind  started,  to  give  it  the 
command  of  its  own  powers,  and  the  inclination  to 
use  them.  Like  the  ancient  armour,  which  had  to 
be  buckled  on,  and  kept  on,  and  the  body  accustomed 
to  it,  before  it  could  be  used  easily  and  eflBciently, 
we  must  grapple  with  the  elements  of  learning,  and 
make  the  exercise  of  mind  demanded  by  it  a  pastime 
and  a  pleasure,  before  we  can  move  with  ease  and 
grace  in  its  higher  regions  of  thought,  and  revel  amid 
its  glories  and  beatitudes. 

Turn  now  and  view  this  principle  in  a  further 
aspect  Man  is  a  social  being ;  he  is  linked  to  his 
fellows  by  moral  bonds  :  and  if  there  are  powers  of 
mind  to  be  improved,  there  are  also  tastes  and  affec- 
tions, feelings  and  moral  habits  to  be  cultivated. 

Here  then  is  a  law  established  by  God,  and 
seen  working  out  every  day  in  life — that  character, 
upright,  honorable  principle,  industry,  temperance, 
and  the  like,  are  the  seed  and  sure  forerunners  to 
success  in  life,  to  honor  and  advancement,  to  the 
axx^mnulation  round  about  us  of  the  respect  of  our 
fellow-men,  and  to  the  possession  of  all  that  makes 
life  dignified,  and  happy,  and  worth  having; — and 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  neglect  or  violation  of 
these,  the  want  of  principle  and  •of  industry,  will  in 
the  long  run  affect  our  happiness,  our  fortune,  and 
our  standing  in  i^pciety — ^will  end  in  the  ruin  of  our 
reputation,  our  self  respect,  and  our  social  position. 
Providence,  if  I  may  so  speak,  -keeps,  a  great  .store- 
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house,  a  great  mart  of  commodities.  Men  come,  and 
Providence  says  to  them. — "  Here  is  reputation,  and 
advancement,  and  competence,  and  a  calm  conscience, 
and  a  useful  life  ;  all  these  I  have  for  sale — they  are 
not  given,  they  must  be  purchased.  I  have  given  you 
much — I  have  given  you  being,  and  thought,  and 
judgment,  and  will,  and  conscience,  a  head  to  plan  and 
a  hand  to  do,  a  capacity  for  action  and  enterprise  ;  but 
these  things  I  sell,  and  if  you  want  them,  you  must 
bring  the  price.  You  must  bring  your  manly  virtue 
and  your  upright  principle — ^you  must  bring  your 
prudence  and  your  industry,  your  love  of  good  and 
your  hatred  of  evil ; — ^bring  the  price,  and  you  shall 
have  the  thing.  But  if  you  imagine  that  these  can 
be  obtained  without  any  such  price — that  you  can  be 
successful  in  the  world,  and  enjoy  the  confidence  of 
your  fellows,  and  the  respect  of  your  own  conscience, 
without  putting  forth  eflfort,  and  maintaining  a  char- 
acter of  honesty  and  virtue,  you  will  find  yourselves 
in  the  end  sadly  mistaken.  You  may  for  a  time 
succeed  ;  but  by  and  by  you  will  be  made  to  feel,  in 
the  consciousness  of  your  moral  being,  and  in  the 
the  neglect  and  contempt  of  the  world,  that  nature 
and  Providence  cannot  be  defrauded  with  impunity ; 
and  that  there  is  a  law  by  which  men  must  move 
forward  in  society,  and  fairly  purchase  and  earn  a 
thing,  before  they  can  wear  it  with  honor  and  satis* 
faction  to  themselves." 

I  know  there  are  apparent  exceptions  to  all  this, 
There  are  men  who  trample  on  these  great  principles! 
find  yet  seem  to  obtain  reputation  and  standing  in  the 
world;  by  supple  tact  and  pliant  principle,  they 
irarm  and  win  their  way  to  these  t]iinga>  and  tb# 
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law  seems  to  fail.  But  these  are  only  apparent  ex- 
ceptions ;  these  men  never  enjoy  the  true  respect  of 
the  world ;  and  if  we  could  read  the  workings  of 
conscience  within  them,  if  we  could  feel  the  thorns 
that  prick  and  agonise  their  bosoms,  we  should  then 
find,  that  they  have  not  dared  to  break  the  law  of 
their  being,  without  suflfering  the  consequences.  All 
things  may  seem  to  prosper  for  a  while,  wealth  flow- 
ing into  their  hands,  and  influence  gathering  around 
them — their  head  high  and  their  step  lofty;  but 
somehow  or  other  things  wUl  leak  out — ^there  is  al- 
ways something  to  start  suspicion  about  these  men ; 
the  cordial  confidence  of  the  world  is  not  theirs,  its 
respect  and  hearty  well-wishes  are  not  theirs — they 
live  feared  and  avoided,  despised  and  abhorred.  They 
may  put  on  cunning  as  a  garment,  and  plan  artfully* 
and  step  carefully  ;  and  Heaven  may  seem  to  smile, 
and  the  world  may  seem  to  favor;  but  just  when 
their  mountain  appears  to  have  reached  its  summit, 
and  the  bulwarks  and  buttresses  to  be  all  builded 
compactly  around,  some  false  step,  some  trifling  in- 
cident, some  sudden  gust  of  fortune,  shakes  the  found* 
ation,  and  all  topples  into  ruins. 

It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  things  that  it  should  be 
80 ;  and  God,  moreover,  has  so  ordered  it.  Let  a  man 
be  upright,  determined  to  be  true  to  virtue  and  to 
his  own  conscience ;  and  if  there  be  any  power  in 
God,  or  any  strength  in  moral  goodness,  and  if  any 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  constitution  and 
tendency  of  things,  there  shall  be  a  recompense.  He 
may  move  slower,  than  the  men  of  policy  and  art,  to 
the  desired  end ;  but  most  surely  he  will  rise  higher 
and  stand  longer  than  they*  . 
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Only  conceive  what  a  world  this  would  be  if  it 
were  otherwise ;  if  success  in  life  and  internal  hap- 
piness were  all  a  thing  of  chance ;  if  the  idle  and 
the  profligate  were  equally  prosperous  and  respected 
with  the  virtuous  and  the  good ;  if  principle  gained 
no  recompense,  and  dishonesty  brought  no  loss.  It 
would  be  the  annihilation  of  all  that  is  august  and 
adorable  in  the  character  and  government  of  God ; 
life  would  be  a  mockery  and  a  curse  ;  all  hope  would 
cease,  all  virtue  would  cease ;  all  that  prompts  to 
good,  all  that  stirs  to  high  action  would  die — every 
holy  impulse,  every  divine  emotion ;  and  this  wise 
and  beautiful  economy,  in  which  now  meet  and  min- 
gle so  harmoniously  the  perfections  of  God  and  the 
happiness  of  man,  would  pass  away  into  chaos  and 
night. 

No ;  there  is  no  getting  rid  of  this  law ;  it  is  as 
fixed  and  stable  as  that  which  moves  the  orbs  and 
sustains  the  universe.  It  is  the  law  of  Providence, 
of  that  moral  government  which  is  over  us, — a  law% 
founded  in  the  bosom  and  perfections  of  God,  and 
sanctioned  and  upheld  by  every  infinite  attribute  of 
His  being. 

But  this  principle  has  a  higher  application  still. 
We  are  spiritual  beings — ^we  have  religious  instincts, 
something  that  links  us  to  the  infinite  and  the  etern- 
al, something  that  leads  us  to  worship  and  adore. 
These  powers  we  have,  not  by  logic,  not  by  reason 
and  argument,  not  by  education,  but  by  nature — as 
part  of  our  sentient  being  we  have  them.  They  may 
be  perverted,  and  they  are  perverted — they  may 
manifest  themselves  very  ignorantly,  very  wrongly ; 
but  there  they  are  in  every  human  breast.     These 
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great  instincts,  bonnding  and  billowing  through  all 
time,  and  in  all  hearts,  are  they  the  only  part  of  our 
nature  for  which  there  is  no  appropriate  exercise,  the 
only  part  which  is  given  in  vain,  and  is  to  lie  dorm- 
ant  and  dead  ?  These  great  instincts,  did  God  make 
them  with  the  capacity  of  being  happy  without  Him- 
self ?  Did  He  so  make  them,  that  they  could  be  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  their  own  movements  while  casting 
off  His  control  ?  These  great  instincts,  are  they  alone 
of  all  our  powers  to  be  neglected  and  abused  without 
any  penalty  ?  And  are  the  laws  of  our  being  to  fail 
here,  and  no  where  else — here  in  the  noblest  part  of 
our  being — here  where  alone  love  and  homage  can 
be  truly  rendered,  and  God  be  truly  adored  ?  Who 
can  believe  this  ?  Just  as  surely  as  we  have  minds 
given  us  to  understand,  and  bodies  given  us  to  do,  so 
surely  have  we  these  religious  powers,  that  we  may 
rise  up  to  the  Godhead,  and  in  the  highest  part  of  our 
nature  bow  down  and  say,  "  My  Father,  I  worship 
thee."  And  by  so  much  as  these  powers  are  higher 
than  all  the  rest,  and  reach  farther,  by  so  much  the 
more  sure  and  the  more  entire  must  be  the  ruin 
consequent  on  their  neglect  and  transgression.  These 
powers  and  instincts  are  the  executive,  the  supreme 
part  of  our  nature  ;  law  there  must  be  here,  therefore, 
if  any  where ;  and  failure  here  must  be  a  total  fail- 
ure— a  failure  of  the  whole  being,  and  of  the  whole 
being  for  ever.  What  will  it  avail  us,  to  have  a 
goodly  mind  and  a  stable  character,  if  the  living  soul, 
the  immortal  man,  is  dead  and  lost  ?  What  will  it 
avail  us,  to  have  lifted  our  eyes  to  the  stars,  and 
taken  the  gauge  and  the  measurement  of  every  bright 
orb;  if  after  all  we  find  ourselves  cast  down  into  per' 
3 
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dition  ?  What  though  we  can  speak  so  many  lan- 
guages, and  travel  from  pole  to  pole  without  guide 
and  interpeter,  if  we  know  nothing  of  the  language 
of  the  heavenly  country ;  if  we  have  never  used  the 
language  of  devotion,  and  called  God  our  father,  or 
the  language  of  faith,  and  called  Christ  our  Saviour  ? 
What  though  we  have  compassed  every  science,  and 
drunk  at  every  well  of  human  lore,  if  we  have  never 
grappled  with  the  science  of  redemption,  and  never 
refreshed  the  panting  spirit  at  the  well  of  Bethle- 
hem ?  All  will  be  merely  as  flowers  to  decorate  the 
sepulchre  of  the  soul,  and  will  only  help  to  aggravate 
and  to  display  the  ruin  they  are  meant  to  hide.  Ah  ! 
there  is  a  gulf  in  our  nature  which  nothing  but  God 
can  fill, — a  craving  and  longing  which  He  only  can 
satisfy.  Religion,  piety,  faith — this  alone  can  give 
full  development  to  the  whole  being — ample  range  to 
the  intellect,  and  expansive  play  to  the  affections. 

"  Nulla  fama  sine  labore  ;"— no  fame  as  intellectu- 
al beings — no  true  standing  as  social  beings — ^no  glory 
and  renown  as  spiritual  and  immortal  beings — none 
of  the  honor  that  comes  from  God ;  the  mind,  the 
character,  the  soul,  all  dwarfed  and  ruined, 

"  Nulla  fama  sine  labore."  Make  this  your  motto- 
"  Quit  you  like  men."  Be  resolved,  be  patient,  be 
persevering,  determined  to  excel,  determined  to  be 
something,  and  you  will  be  something.  You  will  be 
full  grown  intellectual  men,  the  pillars  and  ornaments 
of  society,  peers  and  princes  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven. 
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DISCOURSE. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Literary  Societies  :— 

Coming  as  I  do  in  the  most  beautiful  season  of  the  year, 
into  the  midst  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery  on  the  con- 
tinent and  from  the  midst  of  scenery  differently  but  equally 
beautiful — coming  in  mid-summer  into  the  valley  of  the  River 
from  the  valley  of  the  Lake— you  will  not  be  surprised  that  my 
subject  has  connections  with  the  environment  in  which  I  wrote 
and  in  which  I  speak.  Surrounded,  both  while  thinking  and 
while  giving  utterance  to  my  thoughts,  by  Beauty— composing 
and  speaking  in  the  midst  of  a  material  nature  saturated  and 
suffused  wjth  this  element,  it  will  not  appear  forced  or  unnatural 
if  I  find  in  it,  the  theme  of  our  reflections  at  this  hour. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  however  to  surrender  myself,  or  to  lead 
others  to  surrender  themselves,  to  the  full  influence  and  impres- 
sion of  this  quality,  and  to  fall  into  a  vague  and  rhapsodic  train 
of  thought  or  feeling.  On  the  contrary,  my  aim  will  be  purely 
and  perhaps  intensely  practical,  and  I  hope  with  the  aid  of  your 
own  after-thought  to  make  the  particular  aspect  of  the  general 
subject  of  Beauty,  that  will  be  exhibited,  contribute  to  scholar- 
ship, culture,  and  character. 

The  specific  subject  then,  to  which  I  would  invite  your  atten- 
tion, is — The  true  theory  and  relative  position  of  the  Beautiful 
with  reference  more  particularly  to  Culture  and  to  Character. 
In  investigating  this  subject,  I  think  we  shall  find  it  one  for  the 
times,  and  the  class  of  men  addressed.  If  I  am  not  mistaken 
we  shall  find,  in  a  false  theory  of  Beauty,  and  as  a  consequence, 
in  the  false  position  which  it  holds  as  an  organ  and  instrument 
of  culture,  the  root  of  some  of  the  radical   defects,  and   false 
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tendencies  of  the  educated  class.  For  if  this  class  need  any 
one  thing  more  than  another,  it  is  a  rational,  sober  and  severe 
estimate  of  the  essential  nature  of  the  Beautiful,  and  especially 
of  the  relation  which  it  sustains  to  the  True  and  the  Good.  In 
our  age  there  is  danger  that  culture  will  go  the  way  that  Gre- 
cian and  Roman  culture  went,  and  from  the  same  cause — an 
undue  cultivation  of  the  aesthetic  nature,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral.  There  is  always  danger,  that  the  most 
influential  class  in  society — the  literary,  the  cultivated  class — 
form  and  shape  themselves  by  Beauty  rather  than  by  Truth — 
by  Art  rather  than  by  Science  and  Religion. 

If  we  accept  the  Platonic  classification,  all  things  in  the  uni- 
verse arrange  themselves  under  these  three  terms  :  the  Beauti- 
ful, the  True,  and  the  Good.  These  three  Ideas  cover  and  in- 
clude all  that  can  possibly  come  before  the  human  mind  as  a 
worthy  object  of  thought  and  effort.  On  them  as  a  foundation 
the  human  mind  has  built  up  its  most  permanent  and  grandest 
structures,  and  with  them  in  some  one  or  other  of  their  manifold 
aspects,  the  human  mind  is  constantly  occupied.  The  Idea  of 
the  Good  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  Religion  and  of  al^  those  in- 
quiries connected  with  this  chief  concern  of  man.  The  Idea  of 
the  True  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  Science,  and  the  Idea  of  the 
Beautiful  underlies  all  those  products  and  agencies  of  the  hu- 
man soul  which  address  the  imagination — all  Art,  and  all  Litera- 
ture in  the  strictest  signification  of  the  term,  as  the  antithesis 
of  science.  This  classification,  the  work  of  the  most  philo- 
sophic brain  of  antiquity,  at  once  so  simple  and  so  comprehen- 
sive, may  therefore  well  stand  as  the  condensation  and  epitome 
of  the  universe. 

But  what  is  the  order  in  which  they  stand  ?     Which  is  first 

and  which  is  last  in  importance  ?     Which  is  most  necessary  and 

absolute  in  its  nature  ?     Which  is  the  substance  and  which  is 

the  accident  ?    The  answer  to  these  questions — the  theory  upon 

this  point — according  as  it  shall  be,  is  either  vital  or  fatal.     It 

will  determine  the  whole  style  and  character  of  human  culture, 

individual   and  national.     If  the  Beautiful  is  placed  first,   in 

speculation  and  in  life,  and  the  True  and  the  Good  are  regard- 
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fed  as  subordinate,  one  style  of  culture  will  follow.  If  the  True 
^nd  the  Good  are  recognized  as  the  substance  and  the  Beaudfiil 
as  the  accident  and  shadow,  another  and  entirely  different  style 
will  follow.  Here,  therefore,  the  inquirer  stands  at  the  point  of 
divergence  between  the  two  principal  species  of  civilization  and 
culture  of  which  human  history  is  made  up — ^that  of  enervation 
and  declme,  and  that  of  severity  and  growth.  At  this  point 
also  he  stands  on  the  line  that  divides  the  lower  from  the  higher 
forms  of  Literature — ^the  lower  from  the  higher  products  of  Art 
itself — the  more  shallow  and  erroneous  from  the  more  profound 
and  true  systems  of  Science  and  Religion.  Here  is  the  summit, 
level  and  ridge  whence  the  streams  flow  due  east  and  du^  west, 
and  never  to  mingle  in  a  common  ocean.  For  if  history  teach- 
es any  thing,  it  teaches  that  according  as  a  nation  and  national 
mind  starts  from  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  Ideas  as  a  point 
of  departure  and  as  the  guiding  Idea  of  its  history,  will  be  its 
style  of  development. 

The  true  theory  of  the  Beautiful  subordinates  it  to  the  True 
and  the  Good.  Any  estimate  of  its  essential  nature  that  sets  it 
above  these  two  eternal  and  necessary  Ideas,  is  both  incorrect 
and  unphilosophical.  The  closer  we  think — the  nearer  we  ge^ 
to  the  essential  nature  of  these  three  Ideas — the  more  clearly 
shall  we  see  that  while  Truth  and  Goodness  become  more  and 
more  absolute  and  necessary.  Beauty,  in  reference  to  ihem^  be- 
comes more  relative  and  contingent.  The  human  mind  can 
never  annihilate  the  True  and  the  Good,  i.  e.  it  cannot  conceive 
of  their  non-existence.  It  cannot  abstract  them  from  the  Di- 
vine nature  and  from  the  universe,  and  have  any  thing  substan- 
tial left.  These  must  be.  But  not  so  with  Beauty.  The 
mind  can  abstract  it  from  the  nature  of  God,  and  if  Truth  and 
Goodness  still  remain,  there  is  still  something  august,  something 
awe-inspiring,  something  sublime  left.  The  mind  can  think  it 
away  from  the  universe  of  God,  but  if  that  universe  is  still  filled 
with  the  manifestations  of  Truth  and  Goodness,  it  is  still  worthy 
of  its  architect.  It  is  indeed  true  that  Beauty  has  a  real,  and 
in  one  sense,  necessary  existence,  both  in  the  being  of  God  and 
in  creation.     But  the  point  wc  are  at.  is,   that  it  is  there  as  sub- 
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ordJDate  to  these  moral  elements — these  higher  Ideas.  It  is 
true  that  from  eternity  to  eternity,  Beauty  is  a  quality  in  the 
nature  of  the  First  Perfect  and  First  Fair,  and  from  this  foun- 
tain has  welled  up  and  poured  over  into  the  whole  creation  of 
God,  but  it  has  been  only  as  the  accompaniment  and  adornment 
of  higher  and  more  awful  qualities.  The  Beautiful  is  not,  as 
some  say,  either  the  True  or  the  Good  ;  neither  is  it  more  abso- 
lute ^  and  perfect  than  these.  These  are  the  substance — the 
eternal  essence — and  it,  in  relation  to  them^  is  the  accident. 
The  Beautiful  mdeed  inheres  in  the  True  and  the  Good  and  it 
forever  accompanies  the  True  and  the  Good,  even  as  light,  ac- 
cording to  the  fine  saying  of  Plato,  is  the  shadow  of  God  ;  but 
it  is  not  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  the  highest  of  all  Ideas,  or 
as  the  crowning  element  in  the  universe. 

For  where  does  Beauty  reside  ?  Where  is  its  seat  ?  Always 
in  the  Form,  and  never  in  the  Substance.  When  the  human 
soul  swells  with  the  feeling  of  Beauty,  it  is  impressed  not  by 
the  truth  and  substantial  reality  of  the  object,  but  by  something 
that  in  comparison  with  this  is  secondary  and  accidental.  When, 
for  example,  the  sense  for  Beauty  in  the  human  soul,  is  com- 
pletely filled  and  deluged  by  a  sun-set  or  a  sun-rise,  the  essen- 
tial meaning — the  substantial  reality — of  this  scene  is  not  neces- 
sarily in  the  soul.  That  which  this  scene  is  for  Science — its 
truth  for  the  pure  intellect — ^is  most  certainly  not  in  the  soul ; 
for  the  poetic  vision  and  the  scientific  vision  are  contraries. 
And  that  which  it  is  for  Religion  may  be,  and  too  often  is,  alien 
to  the  mind  ;  for  this  feeling  for  the  Beauty  that  is  in  the  sun- 
rise, is  by  no  means  identical  with  the  feeling  for  the  Goodness 
that  is  there.  In  every  instance  it  is  the  Form  and  not  the 
Substance — ^it  is  the  Beauty  and  not  the  Truth — ^which  address- 
es the  aesthetic  nature,  while  in  every  instance  it  is  the  Substance 
and  not  the  Form,  it  is  the  True  and  not  the  Beautiful,  which 
addresses  the  intellectual  and  moral  natures. 

And  why  should  it  not  be  so  ?  If,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
Beautiful  is  a  subordinate  quality — if  it  is  only  the  glittering 
garment  of  the  universe — to  what  part  of  man's  nature  should  it 
appeal,  but  to  that  luxury  ratlier  than  necessary  of  the  human 
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soul — the  aesthetic  sense.  And  so  it  is.  Over  against  that  Beau- 
ty which  the  Creator  has  poured  with  lavish,  I  had  almost  said 
indifferent  hand,  over  his  creation,  he  has  set  a  portion  of  man's 
nature,  whose  function  it  is  to  drink  it  in,  and  as  He  never  in- 
tended that  this  mere  decoration  of  His  works  should  engross 
the  soul  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Wisdom  and  Goodness  display- 
»  ed  in  them,  so  He  never  intended  that  the  sense  for  the  Beauti- 
ful should  absorb  the  sense  for  the  True  and  the  Good. 

But  we  shall  see  still  more  clearly  the  correctness  of  this  the- 
ory of  the  Beautiful,  by  considering  for  a  moment  the  nature 
and  influence  of  that  department  of  effort  which  is  based  upon 
this  Idea — viz. — Fine  An.     The  aim  and  end  of  Art  is  fine 
Form  and  nothing  but  fine  Form.     I  do  not  forget  that  in  every 
work  of  Art  there  is  an  Idea  at  the  bottom,  and  that  .the  power 
of  a  painting  or  a  statue  is  conditioned  upon  the  meaning  every 
where  present  in  it.     Still  this  significant  thought  at  the  bottom 
— ^this  intellectual  expression  in  the  product — is  not  that  which 
constitutes  it  a  work  of  Art.     It  is  the  Beauty  of  this  thought 
— ^the  fine  Form  of  this  Idea — which  is  the  end  of  Art  and  which 
renders  its  products  different  from  those  of  Science.     For  if  Art 
were  merely  and  purely  an  expression  of  Truth,  how  would  it 
differ  from  Science  and  why  would  not  every  subject  that  had 
truth  in  it  be  a  fit  subject  for  Art  ?     Art,  it  is  true,  has  a  mean- 
ing, and  it  is  high  and  ideal  in  proportion  to  the  depth  and  full- 
ness of  the  Trutli  it  embodies,  yet  it  differs  from  Science  and 
Religion  by  employing  both  the  True  and  the  Good  as  means 
only.     Its  own  sole  end  is  Beauty,  to  which  it  subordinates  all 
else.     It  employs  the  True  and  the  Good  only  that  it  may  ex- 
hibit the  Beautiful  in  them.     It  addresses  the  Intellect  and 
Heart  only  that  it  may  reach  the  Imagination.     After  all  its 
connection  with  Truth  the  Substance,  Art  is  still  Formal.     And 
this  is  no  disparagement  to  Art.    It  is  no  disparagement  to  draw 
sharp  lines  about  a  department  of  human  effort  and  strip  off  what 
does  not  essentially  belong  to  it.     Fine  Art  has  its  own  proper 
important  vocation,  and  Science  and  Religion  have  theirs,  and 
each  is  honored  by  being  strictly  defined  and  rigorously  confined 
to  its  own  aim,  end  and  limits. 
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Now  such  being  the  nature  of  Fine  Art,  considered  as  a  de- 
partment of  human  efibrt  and  an  instrument  to  be  employed  in 
educating  the  human  mind,  what  must  be  its  influence  if  left  to 
itself — ^if  unbalanced  and  uncompleted  by  other  departments  ? 
What  style  of  culture  will  the  Idea  of  the  Beautiful  originate  in 
the  individual  and  national  mind,  when  severed  from  the  Ideas 
of  the  True  and  the  Good  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  to  ^ 
be  found  in  history.  One  of  the  great  histc^cal  races,  in  the 
plan  of  Providence  received  its  training  and  development  under 
the  full  and  unbalanced  influence  of  the  Beautiful,  and  for  a 
moment  I  invite  your  attention  to  an  examination  of  the  results. 

The  Greek  mind  was  eminently  aesthetic,  and  the  Greek  na- 
ture was  possessed  by  a  too  strong  and  unbalanced  tendency  to 
the  BeauUful.  If  the  human  mind  is  truthful  and  solemn  any 
where,  it  is  so  within  the  sphere  of  Religion.  But  we  may  say 
of  the  Greek,  as  was  said  of  one  of  the  most  genial  of  modem 
errorists  by  one  of  the  most  profound  of  modern  thinkers,  that 
he  was  more  in  love  with  the  Beauty  of  Religion  than  its  Truth, 
The  Greek  Religion  was  the  Religion  of  Beauty,  and  the  whole 
life  of  the  people — private  and  public,  literary  and  political — 
was  moulded  by  this  Idea  to  an  extent  and  thoroughness  never 
witnessed  before  or  since.  But  the  Greek  mind,  with  all  the 
charm  and  influence  it  has  exerted  upon  the  modem  mind,  and 
wiU  continue  to  exert  to  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time,  had 
one  great  and  radical  defect.  The  Tme  and  the  Good  did  not 
interest  it  sulSiciently.  These  Ideas  did  not  mould  it  and  form 
it  fiom  the  centre.  Hence  the  Greek  nature  was  not  a  deep 
and  solemn  nature.  It  never  felt,  unless  we  except  the  heroic 
period  in  its  history — ^a  period  that  is  hardly  historic — the  influ- 
ence of  that  which  is  higher  than  Beauty  and  which  has  an 
affinity  with  a  more  profound  part  of  the  human  constitution, 
than  the  sense  for  Beauty. 

The  truth  is,  that  as  the  intellectual  and  moral  nature  of  man 
is  his  highest  endowment,  so  the  True  and  the  Good  being  the 
highest  Ideas,  are  its  proper  correspondent.  When  therefore, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Greek,  a  relatively  inferior  portion  of  the 
soul  became  superior,  and  a  relatively  inferior  Idea  became  ulti- 
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mate  and  engrossing,  it  was  not  possible  that  the  highest  devel- 
opment of  human  nature  should  take  place,  or  the  highest  style 
of  culture  should  be  originated.  The  influence  which  the  Greek 
mind  has  exerted  upon  the  modern  world,  great  as  it  has  been, 
and  beneficial  as  it  has  been,  has  nevertheless  not  been  of  t^e 
absolutely  highest  order,  unless  we  set  the  aesthetic  above  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral,  Art  before  Science  and  Religion,  and  the 
culture  springing  from  the  Form  above  that  springing  from  the 
Substance. 

If  ar  be  it  from  me  on  such  an  occasion  and  before  such  an 
audience,  to  undervalue  classical  education.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  sympathy  with  that  Jacobinism  in  literature,  that 
would  throw  aside  the  study  of  the  ancient  literatures  and  shut 
out  the  modern  mind  from  the  beauty  and  symmetry  and  culti- 
vating influence  of  Greek  and  Roman  Letters.  Still  it  should 
be  remembered  that  no  single  literature  can  do  every  thing  for 
the  human  mind.  On  the  contrary,  each  and  every  literature 
that  is  hktoric,  has  one  particular  function  to  perform.  In  the 
education  of  the  modern  mind,  classical  literature  has  its  own 
peculiar  office  to  discharge,  and  this  is,  to  infuse  that  beauty 
and  symmetry  which  it  possesses  in  so  high  degree,  into  modern 
thought — to  furnish  a  fine  Form  for  the  modern  Idea.  *  For  it 
must  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  the  modem  mind  is  to 
go  back  to  the  ancient  mind  for  the  Substance  of  literature. 
The  Christian  world  cannot  go  back  into  the  Pagan  world  in 
search  for  the  True  and  the  Good,  but  it  ever  must  go  back 
there  for  the  Beautiful.  For  the  sphere  of  knowing,  and  conse- 
quently of  reflection  and  feeling,  in  which  the  ancient  mind 
moved  was  narrow  and  contracted  compared  with  the  "infi- 
nite and  sea-like  arena"  on  which  the  modern  mind  careers. 
Not  that  minds  may  not  be  found  in  the  ancient  world  of  equal 
depth,  grasp  and  power,  with  any  that  have  adorned  modern 
literature,  but  the  materials  on  which  they  were  compelled 
to  labor  fell  far  short  of  that  which  is  the  object  of  modem 
effort,  in  depth,  richness  and  compass.  The  range  of  thought 
and  feeling,  in  which  the  ancient  mind  moved  in  respect  to  the 
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great  subjects  pertaining  to  man's  origin  and  destiny^  wasF 
'^cabined,  cribbed  and  conBned"  compared  with  that  vast 
expanse  in  which  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  modern  mind  to  think 
and  feel.  The  Christian  Revelation,  while  it  imparted  more 
determinateness  and  significance  to  those  doctrines  of  natural 
religion  upon  which  Plato  and  Aristotle  had  reflected  with  such 
truth  and  profundity,  at  the  same  time  lodged  in  the  mind  of 
the  modem  world  an  amount  of  new  truth  that  widened  infinite- 
ly the  field  of  human  vision  and  the  scope  of  human  reflectionr. 
We  have  but  to  compare  Homer,  Aeschylus,  and  Virgil,  with 
Dante,  Shakespeare,  and  Milton,  to  see  how  immensely  the 
range  of  the  human  mind  was  augmented  by  a  Divine  Revela- 
tion. In  these  latter  instances,  the  human  mind  moves  in  a 
region  large  enough  for  it,  and  feels  the  influence  of  those 
"  truths  deep  as  the  centre"  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
origin  and  destiny ;  while  in  the  former  instances,  though  the 
vague  yearnings,  and  obscure  anticipations,  and  unsatisfied  long^ 
ings,  evidence  the  heaven-bom  nature  of  the  human  spirit,  yet 
they  serve  only  to  reveal  still  more  clearly  the  helplessness  of 
its  bondage,  and  the  closeness  of  its  confinement  to  this  '^  bank 
and  shoal  of  time."* 

But  although  the  Christian  Religion  so  widened  the  sphere 
of  human  thought  and  feeling,  and  so  deepened  and  spiritualized 
the  processes  of  the  human  mind^  and  so  enriched  it  in  the 
material  for  literature,  it  indirectly  diminished  its  artistic  ability 
and  rendered  it  less  able  to  embody  its  conceptions.  This  very 
opulence  in  the  material  and  this  very  elevation  of  the  theme 
embarrassed  the  mind.  For  in  proportion  to  the  richness  and 
intrinsic  excellence  of  the  thought  does  the  difficulty  of  putting 
it  into  a  Form  worthy  of  it,  increase.     The  problem  of  Art,  in 

*  Hence  that  undertone  of  melancholy  in  the  more  serious  portions  of 
Classical  Literature,  (as  the  Histories  of  Tacitus,  and  the  Morals  of  Plutarch) 
onrelieved  by  any  notes  of  hope  or  triumph  struck  out  by  the  knowledge  and 
the  prospect  of  the  final  consummation.  The  gloom  of  Dante  is  far  different 
from  the  gloom  of  Aeschylus,  for  while,  like  his,  it  springs  from  the  conscious- 
ness  of  the  life-long  conflict  between  good  and  evil,  it  is  relieved  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  final  issue.  In  the  case  of  the  Pagan,  the  gloom  is  made 
thicker  by  the  total  ignorance  of  the  great  hereafler. 
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«very  instance,  is  to  attain  an  exact  correspondence  between 
the  Matter  and  the  Form — to  embody  the  Idea  in  just  the  right 
amount  of  material,  so  that  the  Idea  shall  not  overflow  and  bury 
the  Form,  nor  the  Form  overlay  and  crush  the  Idea.  Hence, 
among  other  qualities,  the  clearmtss — the  ntcenw*— of  a  success- 
ful work  of  Art.  But  this  problem,  it  is  plain,  becomes  more 
difficult,  in  proportion  as  the  Idea  or  guiding  Thought  is  more 
profound  or  significant  in  its  nature.  For  by  reason  of  ks  depth 
and  expanse,  it  becomes  vastly  more  comprehensive  and  preg- 
nant, and  less  capable  of  being  brought  within  the  limitation  of 
Art — within  the  bounds  of  a  Form.  The  nearer  the  Matter 
approaches  the  infinite — the  more  vast  and  unlimited  the  Idea 
m  the  nifind — the  greater  the  difficulty  of  exhibiting  it  in  the 
finite  Forms  of  Art. 

Ndw  the  ancient  mind  had  this  advantage.  In  the  first  place 
the  material — the  Truth — upon  which  it  labored  was  far  more 
wieldy  and  compassable  than  that  which  is  presented  to  the 
modem  mind,  and  in  the  second  place  it  was  (especially  in  the 
case  of  the  Greek)  a  much  more  artistic  mind,  in  and  of  itself. 
The  result  consequently  was  a  far  nearer  correspondence  be- 
tween the  Substance  and  the  Form  of  literature,  and  hence  a 
much  more  successful  solution  of  the  problem  of  Fine  Art  than 
has  ever  been  attained  by  any  other  people. 

The  modem  mind  therefore — the  Christian  world — while  it 
cannot  go  back  into  the  Pagan  worid  for  the  Substance  of  lite- 
rature,— for  the  True  and  the  Good, — ^must  ever  go  back  there 
for  the  Form, — for  the  Beautiful.  ^And  it  was  jM-ecisely  because 
the  European  mind  in  the  fifteenth  century  felt  the  need  of  this 
aesthetic  element  in  culture,  which  it  was  conscious  of  not  pos- 
sessing, that  it  betook  itself  to  classical  literature.)  At  that 
period,  when  the  human  mind  was  waking  up  from  the  dorman- 
cy of  the  middle  ages  and  was  beginning  to  feel  the  fresh  im- 
pulses of  the  Christian  Religion,  it  was  full  to  overflowing,  with 
Ideas  and  Principles,  Thoughts  and  Feelings.  Its  powers  and 
energies  were  being  almost  pretematurally  roused  by  this  influx 
of  new  truth  whose  natural  tendency  is,  to  stir  the  human  soul 

— preconformed  as  it  is  to  its  influence — ^to  its  inmost  centre- 
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But  this  season  of  mental  fermentation  has  no  time  for  serene 
contemplation  and  beautiful  construction.  The  whole  material 
for  a  new  literature  was  originated — but  originated  in  a  mind 
agitated  to  its  lowest  depths  by  the  energy  and  force  that  was 
pouring  through  it,  and  which  for  this  very  reason  was  not  mas- 
ter of  itself,  or  of  the  material  with  which  it  was  laboring. 
Form — ^rounded,  symmetrical,  Bnished  Form — ^was  needed  for 
this  Matter,  and  hence  the  modern  betook  himself  to  the  study 
of  that  literature  preeminent  above  all  others  for  its  artistic 
perfection.  The  study  of  the  serene  and  beautiful  Forms  in 
which  Grecian  thought  embodied  itself,  tamed  the  wildly-work- 
ing mind  of  the  Goth,  and  imparted  to  it  that  calm  artistic,  for^ 
malwe  power  by  which  the  intellectual  chaos  was  to  become 
cosmos.* 

But  if  the  Literature  of  the  Greeks  is  predominantly  aesthetic 
and  performs  this  aesthetic  function  in  the  system  of  modem  edu- 
cation, the  national  character  was  still  more  so.  •  The  student  of 
Grecian  history, — especially  of  the  inward  history  of  the  Greeks 
— is  struck  with  the  disparity  between  the  national  character 
and  the  national  literature ;  between  the  products  of  the  Greek 
mind,  or  rather  of  a  few  choice  Greek  minds,  and  the  Greek 
himself.  The  more  the  student  becomes  acquainted  with  that 
extremely  imaginative  and  exquisitely  tasteful,  but  too  lively 
and  too  volatile  race  of  men,  the  more  does  he  wonder  that  so 
much  depth  and  truth  of  sentiment  should  be  found  in  the  lite- 
rature that  sprang  up  among  them  ;  the  more  does  he  wonder 
that  the  native  bent  and  tendency  of  the  national  mind,  did  not 

*It  is  indeed  trae,  th&t  in  the  higher  forms  of  Greek  Literature  there  is  a 
remarkable  depth  and  seriousness  of  sentiment  which  seems  to  militate  against 
the  position  taken.  Here  the  Beautiful  is  more  in  the  back-ground  and  the 
True  mainly  in  the  fore-ground.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  true 
nature  and  real  tendency  of  the  Greek  appears  far  more  in  the  lighter  forms 
of  the  Literature  and  especially  in  that  wilderness  of  works  of  Art,  that  cov- 
ered all  Greece,  than  in  the  deep-toned  Poetry  of  Homer  and  Aeschylus,  or 
the  profound  sentiment  of  Plato  and  Thucydides.  This  portion  of  Greek 
Literature  derived  its  tone  and  matter  from  that  elder  period — that  heroic  age 
•^when  the  national  mind  was  impressed, — as  the  elder  mind  alvrays  has  been 
—more  by  the  Essential  than  the  Formal,  more  by  Truth  than  by  Beauty. 
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overrule  and  suppress  all  these  higher  elements*  It  is  only  on 
the  supposition  that  the  great  men  of  Greece,  were  above  their 
race  and  breathed  in  a  more  solemn  and  meditative  atmosphere, 
than  that  sunny  air  in  which  the  Athenian  populace  lived,  that 
he  can  account  for  the  remarkable  difference  between  the  pro- 
found, severe,  and  moral  spirit  of  the  Greek  Tragedy,  and  the 
fickle,  gay,  ^d  altogether  trifling  temper  of  the  Ionic  race. 

But  whatever  this  excessive  tendency  to  the  Beautiful  may 
have  wrought  out  for  the  Greeks,  in  other  respe<^,  it  is  certain 
that  it  contributed  to  the  enervation  and  destruction  of  all  strong 
character  in  the  nation.  That  Ionic  race,  instead  of  following 
indulgently  and  extravagantly,  as  they  did,  their  native  bias, 
ought  to  have  subjected  it  to  the  most  severe  education  and 
restraint.  Those  two  other  Ideas  which  dawned  in  such  solem- 
nity and  power  upon  the  intellect  of  their  greatest  Philosopher, 
ought  to  have  rained  down  influence  upon  them.  Those  other 
Ideas — those  moje  serious  and  awe-inspiring  objects  of  reflec- 
tion, the  True  and  the  Good — ought  to  have  dawned  upon  the 
popular  mind  in  a  clearer  light  and  with  a  more  overcoming 
power.  How  different,  so  far  as  all  the  grand  ^nd  heroic  ele- 
ments of  national  character  are  concerned,  were  the  Greeks  of 
that  golden  age  of  ancient  Art — the  age  of  Pericles — from  the 
Romans  of  the  days  of.  Numa  Pompilius !  We  grant  that  there 
is  but  little  outward  beauty,  in  that  naked  and  severe  period  in 
Roman  history,  but  there  is  to  be  found  in  that  character  as  it 
comes  down  to  us  in  the  legends  of  Livy  and  has  been  recon- 
structed in  the  pages  of  Niebuhr,  the  strongest,  and  soundest, 
and  grandest,  and  sublimest  national  character  in  the  Pagan 
world.  And  this  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  early  Roman 
character  was  intellectual  and  moral  rather  than  aesthetic.  I  am 
speaking,  it  will  be  remembered,  of  a  Pagan  character,  and  my 
remarks  must  be  taken  in  a  comparative  sense.  Bearing  this  in 
mind,  we  may  say  that  the  strength  and  grandeur  of  the  nation- 
al character  of  the  early  Romans,  sprang  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  moulded  and  shaped  mainly  by  the  Ideas  of  the  True  and 
the  Good.  The  aesthetic  nature  was  repressed,  and  if  you  please, 
almost  entirely  suppressed,  but  the  intellect  and  the  moral  sense 
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were  developed  all  the  more.  Hence  those  high  qualities  in 
national  character — Courage,  Enei^y,  Firmness,  Probity,  Pat- 
riotism, Reverence  for  the  gods  and  the  oath — qualities  that 
were  hardly  more  visible  in  the  ancient,  than  in  the  modem 
Greek. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  more  distinct  consideration  of  what 
we  suppose  to  be  the  influence  of  Fine  Art  when  it  becomes 
the  leading  department  of  effort — when  it  becomes  the  chief 
means  and  enc^of  culture  for  the  individual  or  the  nation.  The 
effect  of  the  Beautiful  upon  the  human  soul,  when  unmixed, 
uncounteracted,  and  exorbitant,  is  enervation.  And  this,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  element  itself.  We  have  seen  that  it 
cannot  be  placed  upon  an  equality  with  the  other  two  elements 
that  enter  into  the  constitution  of  the  universe.  It  cannot  be 
regarded  as  so  substantial  and  so  necessary  in  its  nature,  as  the 
True  and  the  Good.  It  is  only  the  accident  and  decoration  of 
that  which  is  essential  and  absolute.  It  is  only  the  Form.  It 
consequently  does  not  address  the  highest  faculties  of  the  human 
soul,  and  if  it  did,  could  not  waken  or  generate  power  in  them. 
When  therefore  it  is  made  to  do  the  work  of  the  higher  Ideas — 
when  it  is  compelled  to  go  beyond  its  own  proper  sphere,  the 
aesthetic  nature,  and  to  furnish  aliment  for  the  intellectual  and 
moral  nature,  it  is  set  at  a  work  it  can  never  do.  The  intellect 
and  moral  sense  demand  their  own  appropriate  objects, — they 
demand  their  correlatives,  the  True  and  the  Good — they  cry 
out  for  the  Substance  and  cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  Form, 
however  beautiful.  When  therefore.  Beauty  is  selected  as  the 
great  Idea,  by  which  the  individual  or  national  mind  is  to  be 
moulded,  the  result,  is  of  necessity,  mental  enervation.  The 
human  intellect  cannot,  any  more  than  the  human  heart,  be 
content  with  mere  Form.  Like  the  heart,  it  cries  out,  in  its 
own  way,  for  the  living  God — for  Truth  and  Goodness,  the 
most  essential  elements  in  the  Divine  Nature — for  the  True  and 
the  Good,  the  most  essential  elements  in  the  universe  He  has 
made.  And  what  is  there  in  the  very  process  of  Art  itself, 
when  it  is  isolated  from  the  other  and  higher  department  of  hu- 
man efibrt  that  goes  to  render  man  more  intellectual  ?     The 
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very  vocation  of  Art  is  to  sensualize — using  the  term  technically 
and  in  no  disparaging  sense.  Its  processes,  so  far  as  they  are 
merely  artistic,  are  not  spiritualizing,  but  the  contrary.  The 
vocation  of  Art  is  to  bring  down  an  Idea  of  the  human  mind — 
a  purely  intellectual,  purely  immaterial  entity — into  the  sphere 
of  sense,  and  there  materialize  it  into  colors,  and  lines,  and  out- 
lines and  proportions,  for  the  sense.  The  very  vocation  of  Art, 
as  a  department  of  effort,  is  to  sensualize  the  spiritual.  And 
the  fact  that  it  does  this,  in  the  case  of  all  high  Art  in  an  ideal 
manner — that  in  the  genuine  product  of  Art,  the  Idea  shines 
out  every  where,  through  the  beautiful  Form,  does  not  conflict 
with  the  position.  If,  therefore,  in  a  general  way  and  for  the 
purpose  of  characterizing  the  departments,  we  may  say  that  in 
Science  and  Religion  the  mental  process  is  spiritualizing,  in 
Art  the  process  is  sensualizing.  If  in  the  analysis  and  devel- 
opment of  the  True  and  the  Good,  the  mind  passes  through  an 
increasingly  intellectual  process,  in  the  embodiment  of  the 
merely  Beautiful,  it  passes  through  an  exactly  opposite  one. 
If  Philosophy  and  Religion  tend  to  render  the  mind  more  intel- 
lectual, Fine  Art  tends  to  render  it  more  material  and  sensuous 
— to  fix  the  eye  on  the  Form. 

Now  such  an  influence  as  this  upon  the  human  mind  and 
character,  unbalanced  and  uncounteracted,  is  enervating.  There 
may  be,  and  generally  has  been,  great  outward  refinement  and 
a  most  luxurious  Beauty  thrown  over  the  culture  that  origbates 
under  such  influences,  but  it  is  too  generally  at  the  expense  of 
strength  and  virtue  and  heroism  of  character.  However  high 
the  aims  of  the  individual  or  the  nation  may  have,  been  in  the 
outset,  history  shows  too  plainly,  that  the  nerve  was  sipon  re- 
laxed and  the  mind  slackened  all  away,  at  first,  into  a  too 
luxurious,  and  finally,  a  voluptuous  culture.  When  the  Artist, 
by  the  very  theory  and  metaphysical  nature  of  his  vocation,  is 
compelled  to  keep  his  eye  on  Beauty — on  fine  Form — on  the 
sensuously  Agreeable-*— he  must  be  a  strong  and  virtuous  nature 
that  is  not  mastered  by  his  calling.  If  he  can  preserve  a  severe 
tone — if  he  can  even  keep  himself  up  on  the  high  ground  of  an 
abstract  and  ideal  Art,  and  not  sink  into  a  too  ornate  and  too 
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luxurious  style, — ^we  may  be  sure  thai  there  was  great  moral 
stamina  at  bottom. 

But  speculation  aside,  let  us  appeal  to  history  again.  What 
does  the  history  of  Art  in  modern  times  teach  in  relation  to  the 
position  that  the  vinmixed,  unbalanced  effect  of  the  Beautiful, 
is  mental  enervation  ?  The  most  wonderful  age  of  Art  was  that 
of  Leo  X.  The  long  slumber  of  the  aesthetic  nature  of  man, 
during  the  barbarism  and  warfare  of  those  five  centuries  between 
the  dismemberment  of  the  Roman  empire  and  the  establishment 
of  the  principal  nations  and  nationalities  of  modem  Europe, 
was  broken  by  an  outburst  of  Beauty  and  Beautiful  Art,  as  sud- 
den, rapid  and  powerful  as  the  bloom  and  blossom  of  spring  in 
the  northern  zone.  Such  a  multitude  of  artists  and  such  an  op- 
ulence of  artistic  ability,  will  probably  never  be  witnessed  again 
in  one  age  or  nation.  But  did  a  grand— -did  even  a  respectable 
national  character  spring  into  existence  along  with  this  bloom  of 
Art — this  shower  of  Beauty  ?  We  know  that  there  were  other 
influences  at  work,  and  among  others  a  religious  system  whose 
essential  nature  it  is  to  carnalize  and  stifle  all  that  is  distinctive- 
ly spiritual  in  the  human  soul ;  but  no  one  can  study  the  history 
of  the  period,  without  being  convinced  that  this  excessive  and 
all-absorbing  tendency  of  the  general  mind  of  Italy,  towards 
Beauty  and  Fine  Art,  contributed  greatly  to  the  general  enerva- 
tion of  soul.  Most  certainly  it  did  not  work  counter  to  it. 
Read  the  memoirs  of  a  man  like  Benvenuto  Cellini — an  inferior 
man  it  is  true,  but  an  artist  and  reflecting  the  general  features  of 
his  time — and  see  how  utterly  unfit  both  the  individual  and  na- 
tional cultyre  of  that  period  was,  for  any  lofty,  high-minded, 
truly  historic  achievement.  The  solemn  truths  of  Religion  and 
the  lofty  truths  of  Philosophy,  exerted  little  or  no  mfluence,  up- 
on that  group  of  Italian  artists,  so  drunken  with  Beauty.  They 
possessed  little  of  that  severity  of  intellect  which  enters  into  ev- 
ery great  character :  little  of  that  strung  muscle  and  hard  nerve 
which  should  support  the  intellect  as  well  as  the  will.  And 
therefore  it  is  that  we  cannot  find  in  the  Italian  history  of 
those  ages,  any  more  than  in  the  Italian  character  of  the  pres- 
ent day,   any  of  that  high  enterprise  and  grand  achievement, 
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which  crowds  the  history  of  those  Teutonic  races  of  Northern 
Europe,  less  art-loving,  but  more  intellectual  and  moral.  These 
races  and  their  descendants  have  sometimes  been  charged  with 
a  destitution  of  the  aesthetic  sense,  and  the  inferiority  of  their 
Art  compared  with  that  of  Italy,  has  been  cited  as  proof  of 
their  inferiority  as  a  race  of  men  ;  but  it  is  enough  to  say  in 
reply,  that  these  races  moulding  themselves  mainly  by  the  Ideas 
of  the  True  and  the  Good,  have  given  origin  to  all  the  litera- 
tures, philosophies,  and  systems  of  government  and  religion, 
that  constitute  the  crowning  glory  of  the  modern  world.  The 
Italian  intellect  was  enfeebled  and  exhausted  by  that  unnatural 
birth  of  Beauty  upon  Beauty.  Ever  since  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, it  has  been  wandering  about  in  that  world  of  fine  Forms, 
— like  the  knight  in  the  Bower  of  Bliss — until  all  power  of 
intellect  is  gone. 

Every  strong  and  truly  great  character,  be  it  individual  or 
national,  is  more  or  less  a  severe  character — a  character  which 
relatively,  is  more  intellectual  and  moral,  than  aesthetic."*  This 
position  merits  a  moment's  examination.  And  in  the  first  place, 
look  into  political  history  and  see  what  sort  of  character  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  all  the  best  periods  in  national  history.  Out  of 
what  type  of  mind  and  style  of  life  has  the  venerable,  the 
heroic  age  always  sprung  ?  Are  men  enervate  or  are  they 
severe,  are  they  aesthetic  or  are  they  intellectual  and  moral  in 
culture,  during  that  period  when  the  national  virtue  is  formed 
and  the  historic  renown  of  the  people  is  acquired  ? 

The  heroic  age  of  Greece  as  it  comes  down  to  us  in  the 
Homeric  Poems  was  a  period  of  simplicity  and  strictness.  The 
Greeks  of  that  early  time  were  intellectual  men — amoral  men — 
compared  with  the  Greeks  of  the  days  of  Alcibiades.  Turn  to 
the  pages  of  Athenaeus  and  get  a  view  of  the  in-door  life  and 
every-day  character  of  a  still  later  period  in  Grecian  history, 
and  then  turn  to  the  corresponding  picture  of  the  Heroic  period, 

*  According  to  the  etymology  of  the  old  Grammarians  favored  by  Doeder- 
lein. — Doederlein  I,  76,  prcBferendum  censet  vett.  Gramm.  sententiam  qua 
severus  cognationem  habeat  cum  vents     *      *      *      ita  ut  5C,  ex  more  Gr.  a 
priv.,  intensivara  vim  contineat. — FacciolatVs  Lexicon  in  he. 
3 
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contained  in  the  Odyssey,  mark  the  difference  in  the  impressioir 
made  upon  you  by  each  representation,  and  know  from  your 
own  feelings,  that  all  that  is  strong,  and  heroic,  and  simple,  and 
grand  in  national  character  springs  from  a  severe  mind  and  a 
predominantly  moral  culture,  and  all  that  is  feeble,  and  supine, 
and  inefficient  and  despicable  in  national  character  springs  from 
a  luxurious  mind  and  a  predominantly  aesthetic  culture. 

And  how  stands  the  case  with  Rome  I    Which  is  the  vener- 
able period  in  her  history  ?     Is  it  to  be  sought  for  in  the  lux- 
urious and  (so  far  as  Rome  ever  had  it)  the  aesthetic  civilization    ' 
of  the  Empire,  or  m  the  intellectual  and  moral  civilization  of 
the  Monarchy  and  Republic  ?     Ail  the  strength  and  grandeur 
of  the  Roman  character  and  of  the  Roman  nationality  lies  back 
of  the  6rst  Punic  war.     Nay,  if  Rome  had  been  conquered  by 
Carthage,  and  had  gone  out  of  political  existence,  its  real  glory, 
— its  proper  historic  renown — would  have  been  greater  than  it 
16.     If  in  the  idea  called  up  by  the  word  Rome,  there  were 
wanting — there  could  be  eliminated — the  physical  corruption 
and  the  luxurious  but  merely  outward  refinement  of  the  Empire, 
and  there  were  left  only  the  severe  virtue,  the  sublime  endurance 
and  the  moral  grandeur  of  the  Monarchy  and  Republic,  the 
idea  would  be  more  sublime  in  history  and  more  impressive  in 
contemplation.     And  whence  originated  that  Sabine  element — 
that  tough  core — that  hard  kernel — in  the  Roman  character, 
that  lay  at  the  centre  and  kept  Rome  up,  during  her  long  agony 
of  intestine  and  external  conflict  ?     It  had  its  origin  among  the 
mountains,  amid  the  great  features  of  nature,  and  it  was  purified 
by  the  privation  and  hardship  of  a  severe  life  in  the  forests  of 
Central  Italy,  until  it  became  as  sound,  sweet  and  hard,  as  the 
chestnuts  of  the  Appenines  upon  which  it  was  fed.     Intellec- 
tual and  moral  elements,  and  not  an  aesthetic  element,  were  the 
hardy  root  of  all  the  political  power  and  prosperity  of  Rome. 

There  is  no  need,  even  if  there  were  time,  to  cite  instances 
corroborating  the  view  presented,  from  modern  political  history. 
The  Puritanism  of  Old  England  and  of  New  England,  will 
readily  suggest  itself,  to  every  one,  as  the  one  eminently  severe 
national  character,  with  which  the  power  and  glory  of  the  Eng- 
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lish  race  and  the  highest  hopes  of  the  modern  world  are  vitaTly 
connected.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  more  profound 
our  acquaintance  with  the  political  history  of  the  world,  the 
more  clearly  shall  we  see  that  all  that  is  powerful  and  perma- 
nent and  impressive  in  the  nations,  nationalities,  and  govern- 
ments of  the  world  sprang  directly  or  indirectly  from  a  nature 
in  which  the  aesthetic  was  subordinate  to  the  intellectual  and 
moral,  and  for  which  the  True  and  the  Good  were  more  supreme 
than  the  Beautiful. 

But  the  position  talcen  holds  true  in  the  sphere  of  Literature 
also.  The  great  works  in  every  Literature  are  the  productions 
of  a  severe  strength,  of  '^  the  Herculeses  and  not  the  Adonises 
of  Literature"  to  use  a  phrase  of  Bacon.  When  the  aesthetical 
prevails  over  the  intellectual  and  moral,  the  prime  qualities,  the 
depth,  the  originality  and  the  power,  die  out  of  Literature,  and 
the  mediocrity  that  ensues  is  but  poorly  concealed  by  the  ele- 
gance and  polish  thrown  over  it.  Even  when  there  is  much 
genius  and  much  originality,  an  excess  of  Art — a  too  deep  suf- 
fusion of  Beauty — a  too  fine  flush  of  color — ^is  often  the  cause 
of  a  radical  defect.  Suppose  that  the  poetry  of  Spenser  had 
more  of  that  Passion  in  it,  which  Milton  mentions  as  the  third 
of  the  three  main  qualities  of  Poetry — ^suppose  (without  how- 
ever wishing  to  deny  the  great  excellence  of  the  Fairy  Queen 
in  regard  to  intellectual  and  moral  elements)  that  the  proportion 
of  the  aesthetic  had  been  somewhat  less,  would  it  not  have  been 
more  powerful  and  higher  Poetry?  Suppose  that  the  mind 
and  the  culture  of  Wieland  and  Goethe  had  been  vasdy  more 
under  the  influence  of  the  True  and  the  Good  and  vastly  less 
under  that  of  the  Beautiful — that  Truth  the  Substance  instead 
of  Beauty  the  Form,  had  been  the  mould  in  which  these  men 
were  moulded  and  fitted  as  intellectual  workmen — ^might  not 
the  former  have  come  nearer  to  our  Spenser,  and  might  not  the 
latter  have  produced  some  works  that  would  perhaps  begin  to 
justify  his  ardent  but  ignorant  admirers  in  plac^g  him  in  tb« 
same  class  with  Shakspeare  and  Milton — a  position  to  ^hich^ 
as  it  is,  he  has  not  the  slightest  claim. 
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But  as  a  crowning  and  conclusive  proof  of  -the  correct- 
ness of  the  view  presented,  I  will  refer  yo^  to  only*  one 
OQind.  I  refer  you  to  John  Milton,  one  of  the  two  minds 
which  tower  high  above  all  other  modern  minds  in  th^ 
sphere  of  Literature.  If  there  ever  was  a  man  in  whom 
the  aesthetic  was  in  complete  subjection  to  the  intellectual  and 
moral,  without  being  in  the  least  suppressed  or  mutilated  by 
them,  that  man  was  Milton.  If  there  ever  was  a  human  intel- 
lect so  entirely  master  of  itself — of  such  a  severe  type — ^that 
all  its  processes  seem  to  have  been  the  pmre  ksu*  of  Discipline 
and  Law,  it  was  the  intellect  of  Milton*  *  In  contemplating  the 
grandeur  of  the  products  of  his  mind,  we  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of 
his  mind  itself  and  of  his  intellectual  character.  If  we  rightly 
consider  it,  the  discipline  to  which  he  subjected  himself,  and 
the  severe  style  of  Intellect  and  of  Art  in  which  it  resulted,  are 
as  worthy  of  the  reverence  and  admiration  of  the  scholar  as  the 
Paradise  Lost.  We  have  unfortunately  no  minute  and  detailed 
account  of  his  every-day  life,  but  from  all  that  we  do  know, 
and  from  all  that  we  can  infer  from  the  lofty,  colossal  culture 
and  character  in  which  he  comes  down  to  us,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  Milton  must  have  subjected  his  intellect  to  a  restraint,  and 
a  severity  with  its  luxurious  tendencies,  as  strict  as  that  to  which 
Simon  Stylites,  or  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  subjected  their  bodies. 
We  can  trace  the  process — the  defecating,  purifying  process — 
that  went  on  in  his  intellect,  through  his  entire  productions. 
The  longer  he  lived  and  the  more  he  composed,  the  severer 
became  his  Taste  and  the  more  grandly  and  serenely  beautiful 
became  his  works.  It  is  true  that  the  theory  of  Art  and  of 
Culture,  opposed  to  that  which  we  are  recommending,  may 
complain  of  the  absence  of  Beauty,  and  may  charge  as  a  fault, 
an  undue  nakedness  and  austerity  of  Form.  But  one  thing  is 
certain  and  must  be  granted  by  the  candid  critic,  that  whenever 
the  elemem  of  Beauty  is  found  in  Milton,  it  is  found  in  absolute 
purity.  Thai  severe  refining  process — ^that  test  of  light  and  of 
fire — to  which  aU  his  materials  were  subjected,  left  no  residuum 
that  vias  not  perftp.tly  pure.  And  therefore  it  is,  that  through- 
out universal  Literature,  a  more  absolute  Beauty  and  a  more 
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delicate  aerial  Grace,  are  not  to  be  found  than  appear  in  the 
Comtis  and  the  fourth  book  of  Paradise  Lost. 

But  we  are  not  anxious  on  this  point  of  Beauty,  especially 
in  connection  with  the  name  of  Milton.  Sublimity  is  a  higher 
quality,  and  so  are  Strength  and  Grandeur;  and  if  Beauty  does 
not  come  m  the  train,  and  as  the  mere  ornament,  of  these,  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  seek  it  by  itself  and  for  its  own  sake.  And 
much  will  be  gained  when  Education,  and  Culture,  and  Author- 
ship, shall  dare  to  take  this  high  stand  which  Milton  took — shall 
dare  to  pass  by  Beauty,  in  the  start,  and  to  aim  at  higher  ele- 
ments and  severe  qualities,  in  the  train,  and  as  the  ornament 
of  which,  a  real  Beauty  and  an  absolute  Grace  shall  follow  of 
themselves. 

Returning  then  to  the  mtellectual  character  of  Milton,  let  me 
advise  you  to  study  that  character  until  you  see  that  the  strict, 
severe  theory  of  the  Beautiful  and  of  Art  lies  under  the  whole 
of  it.  Milton  had  no  affinities  for  excessive  sensuous  Beauty. 
He  was  no  voluptuary  in  any  sense.  So  far  as  the  sense  was 
concerned  he  was  abstemious  as  an  ascetic,  and  so  far  as  the 
soul  was  concerned  he  knew  no  such  thing  as  luxury.  He 
devoted  himself  to  Poetry,  an  Art  which  glorious  as  it  is,  yet  has 
tendencies  that  need  counteraction,  which  tempts  to  Arcadian 
and  indulgent  views  of  human  life  and  human  character,  and 
which,  as  Literary  History  shows,  has  too  often  been  the  medi- 
um through  which  dreamy  and  uncontrolled  natures  have  com- 
municated themselves  to  the  world.  But  as  a  Poet,  he  con- 
structed with  all  the  severity  of  Science  and  all  the  purity  of 
Religion.  The  Poetic  Art,  as  it  appears  in  Milton,  is  spiritual 
and  spiritualizing."^ 

^Now  if  this  element  of  severity  is  entirely  wanting  in  a  man — ^if 
he  is  entirely  destitute  of  austerity— ^if  his  nature  is  wholly  and 
merely  aesthetic,  constantly  melting  and  dissolving  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  Beauty — ^whatever  else  may  be  attributed  to  him,  strength 
and  grandeur  cannot  be.   We  do  not  deny  that  there  is  a  sort  of 

*  We  may  say  of  Milton,  in  reference  to  the  severe  ideal  character  of  hia 
Art,  as  Fuseli  has  said  of  the  same  feature  in  Michael  Angelo— he  is  the  sal 
of  Art. 
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interest  in  such  natures,  but  we  deny  that  it  is  of  the  highest 
sort.  If  a  man  is  born  with  a  beautiful  soul,  and  it  is  his  ten^ 
dency  (to  use  a  Shaksperean  phrase)  '^  to  wallow  in  the  lily 
beds" — to  revel  in  luxurious  sensations,  be  they  wakened  by 
material  or  immaterial  Beauty — unless  he  subject  his  mind  to 
the  training  of  higher  Ideas,  and  of  a  higher  department  than 
that  of  Fine  Art,  his  career  will  end  in  the  total  enervation  of 
his  being.  This  tendency  ought  in  every  instance  to  be  made 
severe.  The  individual  in  whom  it  exists,  ought  to  superinduce 
upon  it  a  sternness  and  austerity  that  will  check  its  luxuriance 
and  bring  it  within  the  limits  of  a  severer  and  therefore  purer 
Taste. 

The  least  injurious  and  safest  form  which  an  undue  aesthetic 
tendency  can  take  on,  is  a  quick  sense  focjhe  BeautiMJn. Jfa- 
tuifi^  But  even  here,  an  unbalanced,  uneducated  tendency  is 
enervating.  That  dreamy  mood  of  young  poets — that  dis- 
solving of  the  soul  in  "  the  light  of  setting  suns" — must  be 
educated  and  sobered  by  a  severe  discipline  of  the  head  and 
heart,  or  no  Poetry  will  be  produced  that  will  go  down  through 
all  ages.  It  is  not  so  much  a  deep  tendency  as  a  transient 
mood  of  the  soul,  and  needs  the  infusion  of  intellectual  and 
moral  elements,  in  order  that  it  may  become  ^^  the  vision  and 
faculty  divine."  )Tum  to  a  great  collection,  like  Chalmers' 
British  Poets,  and  observe  how  large  a  portion  of  this  mass  of 
poetry  is  destitute  of  the  power  of  producing  a  permanent  im- 
pression upon  the  human  imagination — how  little  out  of  this 
great  bulk  is  selected  to  be  read  by  the  successive  generations 
of  English  students — how  small  a  portion  of  it,  compared  with 
the  whole  amount,  is  profoundly  and  genuinely  poetic,  and  at 
the  same  time  notice  how  very  much  of  it  was  evidently  com- 
posed under  the  influence  which  the  Beautiful  in  Nature  exerts 
upon  an  undisciplined  and  uneducated  aesthetic  sense,  and  you 
will  have  the  strongest  possible  proof  of  the  enervating,  en- 
feebling, influence  of  Beauty  when  isolated  from  the  Intellectual 
and  Moral.  The  mind  needed  a  severer  culture,  and  a  disci- 
pline wrought  out  for  it  by  higher  Ideas,  that  could  use  and 
elaborate  these  obscure  feelings — these  dim  dreams — this  blind 
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sense, — for  the  purposes  of  a  bigher  and  more  genuine  Art.  It 
is  often  said,  we  know,  that  Science  is  the  death  of  Poetry — 
that  the  study  of  the  Kantean  Philosophy  injured  the  poetry  of 
Schiller,  and  the  study  of  all  Philosophies  the  poetry  of  Cole- 
ridge— that  the  charm,  and  the  glow,  and  the  flush,  and  the 
fulness,  and  the  luxuriance,  and  the  gorgeousness  were  all  des- 
troyed by  the  acid  and  blight  of  Science.  But  we  do  not 
believe  this.  These  poets  might  have  written  more  had  their 
imagination  not  been  passed  through  these  severe  processes  of 
the  intellect, — they  might  have  been  more  fluent, — ^but  that  they 
would  have  written  more  that  will  have  a  lasting  poetic  interest 
remains  to  be  seen.  Their  Art  is  all  the  higher  for  the  check 
and  restraint  imposed  upon  their  poetic  nature. /And  who  will 
not  say,  to  take  a  plain  and  familiar  example,  that  if  the  young 
soul  of  Keats  could  have  been  corded  with  a  stronger  muscle 
and  overshaded  with  a  severer  tone  of  feeling  and  sentiment — 
that  if  a  more  masculine  culture  could  have  been  married  with 
that  genuinely  feminine  soul — a  higher  Poetry  and  a  still  purer 
Beauty  would  have  been  the  ofl&pring  ?*  J 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  more  positive  side  of  the  subject. 
Thus  far  we  have  spoken  in  a  negative  way  of  what  the  Beau- 
tiful is  not,  and  of  what  it  cannot  do  for  the  human  soul  and 
human  culture./  We  now  afSrm  that  only  on  the  theory  which 
subordinates  neauty  to  Truth  can  the  highest  style  of  Beauty 
itself  be. originated,  and  that  only  when  the  department  of  Fine 
Art  is  subordinate  to  those  of  Science  and  Religion  does  a  gen- 
uinely Beautiful  culture,  either  individual  or  national,  spring  mto 
existence.  Without  this  check  and  subordination.  Beauty  will 
destroy  itself  by  becoming  excessive.  The  more  substantial 
elements  that  must  underlie  and  enter  into  it,  will  all  evaporate : 
as  if  the  warm  organic  flesh  should  all  turn  into  the  fine  flush  of 
the  complexion  ;  as  if  the  air  and  the  light  and  the  foliage  and 
the  waters — all  the  material,  all  the  solidity — of  a  beautiful 
landscape  should  vanish  away  into  mere  crimson  and  vermiTioa.  J 
For,  as  we  have  already  observed,  true  Beauty  io  a  work  ot 

*  If  the  school  of  Tennyson  needs  any  one  thing,  it  is  an  austerer  culture. 
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Art,  is  conditioned  upon  the  presence  in  it  of  some  intelligible 
Idea.  There  must  be  some  Truth  and  some  Expression  in 
order  to  the  existence  of  real  Beauty.  Beauty  cannot  stand 
alone.  There  must  be  a  meaning  underneath  of  which  it  is  the 
clothing.  There  must  be  an  intellectual  conception  within  the 
product  to  which  the  Beautiful  can  cling  for  support,  and  from 
which  it  derives  all  its  growing,  lasting,  highest  charm  for  a 
cultivated  taste.  Hence  it  is,  that  as  we  go  up  the  scale, 
Beauty  actually  becomes  more  ideal,  more  and  more  intellec- 
tual and  moral.  It  undergoes  a  refining  process,  as  it  rises  in 
grade,  whereby,  the  sensuous  element,  so  predominant  in  the 
lower  products  of  Art,  is  volatilized :  there  is  more  appeal  to 
the  soul  and  less  to  the  sense,  as  we  go  up  from  the  more  florid 
and  showy  schools  of  Painting,  e.  g.,  to  the  more  severe  and 
spiritual.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Beautiful  in  Nature.  As 
we  ascend  from  the  inferior  to  the  higher  vegetation,  we  find 
not  only  a  more  delicate  organization,  but  a  more  delicate  Beau- 
ty. The  gaudy  and  coarse  coloring  gives  place  to  more  exqui- 
site hues  in  proportion  as  mind — ^in  proportion  as  the  presiding 
intelligence  of  the  Creator — comes  more  palpably  into  view. 
In  the  words  of  Milton,  all  things  are 

*        *        more  refined,  more  spirituous,  and  pure, 
As  nearer  to  Him  placed,  or  nearer  tending, 
TUl  body  up  to  spirit  work.        *        »        »        * 

******        So  from  the  root 
Springs  lighter  the  green  stalk :  from  thence  the  leaves 
More  aery ;  last  the  bright  consummate  flower 
Spirits  odorous  breathes :  flowers  and  their  fruit, 
Man's  nourishment,  by  gradual  scale  sublimed 
To  vital  spirits  aspire,  to  animal, 
To  intellectual  * 

And  all  things  grow  more  highly  beautiful  as  we  keep  pace 
with  this  upward  step  in  Nature,  until  we  pass  over  into  the 
distinctively  spiritual  sphere  and  reach  the  crown  and  comple- 
tion of  all  Beauty — ^the  beauty  of  Character,  or  the  "  Beauty  of 
Holiness."  Observe  that  all  along  this  limitless  line  we  find  a 
growing  severity — ^that  is,  an  increase  of  the  intellectual  or 

•Par.  Lost.  V.  475. 
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moral  element.  Sensuous  beauty  is  displaced,  or  rather  ab« 
sorbed  and  transfigured  by  intellectual  beauty;  the  Ideas  of 
the  True  and  the  Crood  more  and  more  assert  their  supremacy, 
by  employing  the  Beautiful  as  the  mere  medium  through  which 
they  become  visible,  even  as  light,  after  traversing  the  illimitable 
fields  of  ether  without  either  color  or  form,  on  coming  into  an 
atmosphere — into  a  medium-^thickens  into  a  solid  blue  vault. 

A  reference  to  the  actual  history  of  Fine  Art  will  also  verify 
the  position  here  taken.  As  matter  of  fact,  we  find  this  spir- 
itualizing process— this  advance  of  the  Substance  and  this  re- 
treat of  the  Form — ^gobg  on  in  every  school  of  Art  that  grew 
more  purely  and  highly  beautiful,  and  in  the  soul  of  every 
artist  who  went  up  the  scale  of  artists.  That  school  which 
did  not  grow  more  ideal,  invariably  grew  more  sensuous  and 
less  beautiful,  and  that  artist  who  did  not  by  study  and  disci- 
cipKne  grow  more  severe  and  studied  in  his  style,  invariably 
sunk  down  into  the  lower  grade.  All  the  works  of  Art  that  go 
down  through  succeeding  ages  with  an  ever-growing  beauty  as 
well  as  an  ever-towering  sublimity — all  the  great  models  and 
master-pieces— owe  their  origin  to  a  most  severe  taste  and  a 
most  spiritual  idea.  The  study  of  the  great  models  in  every 
department  of  Art,  be  it  painting  or  sculpture  or  poetry,  will 
convmce  any  one  that  the  Imagination,  the  artist's  faculty, 
when  originating  its  greatest  works,  imposes  restraints  upon  itself 
*-in  reality,  is  severe  with  itself.  If  the  artist  allows  his  Im- 
agination to  revel  amid  all  the  possible  Forms  that  will  throng 
and  press  through  this  wonderfully  luxuriant  and  productive 
power — ^if  he  suffers  it  to  waste  its  energy  in  an  idle  play  with 
its  thick-coming  fancies — ^if,  in  short,  he  does  not  preserve  it  a 
rational  Imagination  and  regulate  it  by  the  deeper  element  and 
severer  principle  Inherent  in  it,  his  productions  will  necessarily 
be  in  the  lower  style  of  Art.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
artist  betakes  himself  to  study.  He  would  break  up  this  rev- 
ehy  of  a  lawless,  uneducated  Imagination.  He  would  set  limits 
to  a  vague  and  aimless  energy.  He  would  seize  hold  of  a  pro- 
ductive ability  that  lies  lower  down — that  works  more  calmly 
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and  grandly — more  according  to  Reason  and  a  profounder  An^ 
The  educating  process^  in  the  case  of  the  artist,  is  intended  to 
repress  a  cloying  luxuriance  and  to  superinduce  a  beautiful- 
austerity — to  substitute  an  ideal  for  a  material  beauty.  Hence 
we  see  that  the  artist  as  he  grows  in  power  and  high  excellence 
grows  in  strictness  of  theory  and  severity  of  taste.  His  pro- 
ducts are  marked  by  a  graver  beauty  and  the  presence  of  a 
purer  Ideal  as  he  goes  up  the  scale  of  artists. 

As  an  example,  we  may  cite  the  instance  of  Michael  Angelo, 
For  grandeur,  sublimity  and  power  of  permanent  impression, 
he  confessedly  stands  at  the  head  of  his  Art,  and  although  in 
regard  to  beauty,  Raphael  may  dispute  the  palm  with  him,  and 
by  some  may  be  thought  his  superior,  yet  no  one  can  deny  that 
(as  in  the  case  of  Milton)  whenever  this  element  does  appear 
in  ^'  the  mighty  Tuscan,"  it  is  of  the  most  absolute  and  perfect 
species."^    Tet  all  his  productions  are  characterized  by  a  severe 

*  Winkelmann,  looking  from  his  point  of  view,  which  was  that  of  Classic 
Art  merelj,  has  expressed  a  disparaging  opinion  in  regard  to  Angelo,  so  far  as 
the  BeantiM  is  concerned  and  seems  to  have  laid  the  foundation  for  the  su- 
perficial and  too  general  opinion,  that  in  respect  to  this  quality,  he  was  by 
nature  greatly  inferior  to  Raphael.  But  the  able  editors  of  his  works,  justly 
can  attention  to  the  fact  that  Winkelmann  is  wrong  in  judging  of  modem  Art 
in  this  ■ervUe  way,  and  allude  to  a  scarce  and  but  little  known  poem  of 
Angelo's,  in  which  a  most  delicate  and  feminine  appreciation  of  beauty  is 
apparent.  "  In  this  poem,"  say  they,  <*  the  great  Michael  Angelo  reveals 
himself  in  a  manner  that  must  appear  striking  and  wonderful  to  such  as  have 
known  him  only  from  his  paintings  and  statues.  Heartfelt  admiration  for 
beauty,  love  too  deep  to  be  disclosed  to  its  object,  a  genUe  touching  sadness 
wakened  by  the  sense  of  an  existence  that  cannot  satisfy  an  infinite  afi*ec- 
tion,  and  a  melancholy  longing,  growing  out  of  this,  for  dissolution,  and  free- 
dom from  the  bonds  of  earth,  form  the  ground-tone  of  this  warmly-glowing 
poem,  in  which  Angelo  gives  an  expression  to  the  feminine  element  in  his 
great  and  mighty  nature,  that  it  is  all  the  more  lovely,  from  the  fact  that  the 
masculine  principle  is  the  prevailing  and  predominant  one  in  his  works  of 
Art.'* — Winek€lfMnn*s  Werht  von  Meyer  und  Schnlze,  Bd.  4,  S.  43,  and  An- 
metk,  5.262. 

Consonant  with  this  are  the  following  remarks  of  Lanzi.  **  We  may  here 
observe  that  when  Michael  Angelo  was  so  inclined,  he  could  obtain  distinction 
for  those  endowments  in  which  others  excelled.  It  is  a  vulgar  error  to  sup^ 
pose  that  he  had  no  idea  of  grace  and  beauty  j  the  Eve  of  the  Sistine  Chapel 
turns  to  thank  her  Maker,  on  her  creation,  with  an  attitude  so  fine  and  lovely, 
that  it  would  do  honor  to  Raphael." 

QUtory  of  Paintinf^^  (Roscot's  Trant.)  I.  176. 
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tone.  The  Form  is  always  subservient  and  perhaps  sometimes 
sacrificed  to  the  Idea.  And  at  any  rate,  the  man  himself  com- 
pared with  the  Italian  artists  generally— -compared  with  Ra* 
phael  especially — ^was  an  austere  man,  both  in  culture  and 
character.  We  confess  that  we  look  with  a  veneration  border- 
ing upon  awe,  upon  that  grand  nature — severe,  abstract  and 
ideal,  in  an  age  that  was  totally  sensuous  in  head  and  heart, 
and  in  a  profession  whose  most  seductive  and  dangerous  ten- 
dency is  to  soften  and  enervate.  By  the  force  of  a  strong 
heroic  character  as  well  as  a  hard  and  persevering  study  both 
of  Art  and  of  Nature,  he  counteracted  that  tendency  to  a  sen- 
suous and  sensualizing  beauty,  which  we  have  noticed  as  the 
bane  of  Art,  and  in  that  nerveless  age  so  destitute  of  lofty  virtue 
and  stern  heroism  of  character  stands  out  grand  and  lonely, 
like  the  Memnon's  head  on  the  dead  level  of  the  Nile. 

And  in  this  connection,  I  cannot  refrain  from  calling  your 
attention  to  that  greatest  of  American  artists,  who  is  at  once  a 
proof  and  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  general  theory  ad- 
vanced. No  man  will  suspect  Allston  of  an  underestimate  of 
'  the  Beautiful.  In  the  whole  catalogue  of  ancient  and  modern 
artists,  there  is  not  to  be  found  a  smgle  one  in  whose  mind  this 
element  existed  in  more  unmixed  and  absolute  purity : — ^beauty 

*        *        •       chaste  as  the  icicle 
That's  corded  by  the  frost  from  purest  snow 
And  hajigs  on  Dian's  temple. 

But  this  Spirituality  was  the  fruit  not  only  of  a  pure  nature, 
but  of  a  high  theory.  He  recognized  and  felt  the  supremacy 
of  the  True  and  the  Good,  over  the  Beautiful.  The  reader  of 
his  lectures  on  Art  is  struck  with  the  religious  carefrilness  with 
which  he  insists  upon  the  superior  claims  of  Truth  over  those  of 
mere  Art,  and  the  earnestness  with  which  he  seeks  to  elevate 
and  spiritualize  the  profession  which  he  honored  and  loved,  by 
making  it  the  organ  and  proclamation  of  Truth  and  Holiness. 
By  this,  we  think  the  fact  can  be  explamed  that  he  produced 
so  littie,  compared  with  the  exhaustless  fertility  of  the  Italian 
artists.  His  Ideal  was  so  high — the  Beautiful  was  so  spirit" 
maUy  Beautiful  for  him.  that  color  an^  form  failed  to  embody 
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Us  conceptions.  Hb  uoiform  refusal  to  attempt  the  represen- 
tation of  Christ — a  far  too  coramon  attempt  in  Italian  Art — 
undoubtedly  rested  upon  this  fact.  It  was  not  because  his  in- 
tensely spiritual  mind  had  a  less  adequate  idea  of  the  Divine- 
Man,  than  that  which  £k>ated  before  the  Catholic  Imagination, 
but  because  there  beamed  upon  his  ethereal  vision  a  FORM  of 
such  high  and  awful  beauty  as  could  not  be  put  upon  a  mate- 
rial canvass.  It  was  because  he  saw  so  much  that  he  did  so 
little. 

But  Gentlemen,  there  is  a  still  more  practical  and  important 
side  to  this  whole  subject.    The  department  of  Art  sustains  a 
relation  to  die  growth  and  development  of  the  human  mind  and 
human  society.    Like  all  other  departments  of  human  effort,  it 
should  therefore  be  subservient  to  the  great  moral  end  of  human 
existence,  and  if  there  were  no  other  alternative,  it  would  be 
better  that  the  aesthetic  nature  and  the  whole  department  of 
Art  and  the  whole  wide  realm  of  the  Beautiful  should  be  anni- 
hilated than  that  they  should  contbue  to  exist  at  the  expense 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral— of  the  True  and  the  Good.     We 
are  not  at  all  driven  to  the  alternative,  if  there  be  truth  in  the 
general  theory  that  has  been  presented,  but  if  we  were,  we  ac- 
knowledge boldly  that  we  would  side  with  the  Puritan  Icono- 
clast and  dash  into  atoms  the  Apollo  Belvidere  itself.    Rather 
than  that  the  department  of  Art  should  annihilate  Science  and 
Religion — rather  than  that  an  enervate  beauty  should  eat  out 
manly  strength  and  severe  virtue  fix)m  character — rather  than 
that  a  sensualizing  process  should  be  introduced  into  the  very 
heart  of  society,  though  it  were  as  beautiful  as  an  opium  dream, 
we  would  see  the  element  struck  out  of  existence  and  man  and 
the  universe  be  left  as  bald  and  bare  as  granite.     We  honor 
therefore,  that  trait  in  our  ancestors  (so  often  charged  upon 
them  as  a  radical  defect  in  nature  and  so  often  tacitly  admitted 
as  such  even  by  some  of  their  descendants)  which  made  them 
afraid  of  Fine  Art — afraid  of  music  and  paintmg,  and  sculp- 
ture and  poetry.     They  dreaded  the  Form,  but  had  no  dread 
of  the  Substance,  and  therefore  were  the  most  philosophic  of 
men.    They  dreaded  the  Material,  but  had  no  dread  of  the 
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Ideal,  and  therefore  were  the  most  lotellectual  of  mes.  They 
dreaded  the  Sensuous,  but  had  no  dread  of  the  Spiritual,  and 
therefore  were  the  most  religious  of  men.  The  Puritan  na* 
ture  owed  but  little,  comparatively  speakbg,  to  aesthetic  cul- 
ture. It  was  not  drawn  upon  and  drawn  out,  as  some  natures 
ha?e  been,  by  literature  and  Art,  for  in  the  plan  of  Provi- 
dence, its  mission  was  active  rather  than  contemplative;  but 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  contents  were  there,  and 
that  even  on  the  side  of  the  Imagination,  that  nature,  had 
it  been  unfolded  in  this  direction,  would  have  left  a  sphool 
and  a  style  of  Art,  using  the  term  in  its  widest  acceptation, 
second  to  none.  And  as  it  is,  we  see  its  legitimate  tendency 
and  influence  in  the  poetry  of  Milton.  The  Miltonic  style  of 
Art  is  essentially  the  Puritan  Art^— beautiful  only  as  it  is  severe 
and  grand — the  Beautiful  supmnduced  upon  the  True  and  the 
Holy. 

Gentlmen  : — 

In  the  opening  of  my  discourse,  I  alluded  to  the  fact, 
that  the  style  of  civilization  and  culture  peculiar  to  the  indi- 
vidual or  the  nation,  is  determined  by  the  theory  which  is  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  assumed,  of  the  nature  and  rela- 
tive position  of  the  Beautiful :  and  at  the  close  of  it,  I  would 
call  your  attention  to  it  again.  My  aim  is  not  iconoclas- 
tic. My  aim,  in  all  that  I  have  said,  has  been,  not  to  destroy 
or  in  the  least  to  disparage  the  department  of  Art,  but  to  estab- 
lish and  recommend  a  high  and  strict  and  philosophic  theory  of 
it,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  it  in  its  right  place  in  the  encyclo- 
pedia, and  thus  of  promoting  its  own  true  growth,  and  what  is 
of  still  more  importance,  the  growth  of  the  human  mind.  Call- 
ed upon  to  address  scholars,  I  desire  to  do  something  that  will 
contribute  to  high-toned  culture,  high-toned  thinking,  and  high- 
toned  character.  And  I  know  of  no  better  way,  on  such  an 
occasion  as  the  present,  than  to  bring  out  distinctly  before  the 
youthful* and  recipient  student,  a  sound,  severe,  and  lofty  theory 
in  regard  to  that  whole  department  of  Art,  so  fascinating  to  the 
young  mind  and  so  liable  to  be  employed  to  excess  by  iu 
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Depend  upon  it,  Gentlemen,  the  older  you  grow  and  the  riper 
scholars  you  become,  the  more  severe  will  be  your  tastes  and 
the  more  austere  will  be  your  literary  sympathies.  You  will 
come  to  see  more  and  more  clearly,  that  neither  music,  nor 
painting,  nor  sculpture,  nor  architecture,  nor  poetry,  can  prop- 
erly be  made  the  main  instrument  of  human  development — ^that 
the  human  intellect  and  heart  demand  ultimately  a  ^'  manlier 
diet" — that  you  must  become  powerful  minds  and  powerful  men, 
mainly  through  the  culture  that  comes  from  the  True  and  the 
Good,  from  Science  and  Religion.  You  will  never,  indeed, 
lose  your  relish  for  the  Beautiful— on  the  contrary,  you  will 
have  a  keener  and  a  nicer  sense  for  it,  and  for  all  that  is  based 
upon  it — but  you  will  find  a  declining  interest  in  its  lower  forms. 
Schools  of  Poetry  and  of  Art,  that  once  pleased  you,  will  be- 
come insipid  and  perhaps  offensive  to  your  severer  taste,  your 
more  purged  eye,  your  more  rational  imagination.  There  will 
be  fewer  and  fewer  works  in  the  spihere  of  Literature  and  Art 
that  will  throw  a  spell  and  work  a  charm,  while  the  deep  and 
central  truths  of  Science  and  Religion  will  draw— ever  draw — 
your  whole  being  to  themselves,  as  the  moon  draws  the  sea. 

And  in  this  way,  you  will  be  fitted  to  do  the  proper  work  of 
educated  men  in  the  midst  of  society.  I  have  alluded  to  the 
downward  movement — ^the  uniform  decay — of  the  ancient  civ- 
ilizations. History  teaches  one  plain  and  moumfiil  lesson — 
that  man  cannot  safely  be  left  to  his  luxurious  tendencies,  be 
they  of  the  sense  or  the  soul.  There  must  be  austerity  some- 
where. There  must  be  a  strong  head  and  a  sound  heart  some- 
where. And  where  ought  we  to  look  for  these  but  in  the  edu- 
cated class  ?  In  whom,  if  not  in  these,  ought  we  to  find  that 
theory  of  education,  that  style  of  culture,  and  that  tone  of  intel- 
lect, which  will  right  up  society  when  it  is  sinking  down  into 
luxury,  or  hold  it  where  it  b,  if  it  is  already  austere  ?  Educa- 
ted men,  amid  the  currents  and  in  the  general  drift  of  society, 
ought  to  discharge  the  function  of  a  warp  and  anchor.  They, 
of  all  men,  ought  to  be  characterized  by  strength.  And  es- 
pecially do  our  own  age  and  country  need  this  style  of  culture. 
Exposed  as  the  national  mind  is  to  a  luxurious  civilization— as 
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much  exposed  as  NiDeveh  or  Rome  ever  were — ^the  Beautifal 
is  by  no  means  the  main  idea  by  which  it  should  be  educated 
and  moulded.  As  in  the  Prometheus,  none  but  Strength  and 
Force  can  chain  the  Titan.  Our  task,  gentlemen,  as  men  of 
culture,  and  as  men  who  are  to  determine  the  prevailing  type 
of  culture,  is  both  in  theory  and  practioe  to  subject  the  Form  to 
the  Substance — to  bring  the  Beautiful  under  the  problem  of  the 
True  and  the  Good.  Our  task,  as  descendants  of  an  austere 
ancestry,  as  partakers  in  a  severe  nationality,  is  to  retain  the 
strict,  heroic,  intellectual,  and  religious  spirit  of  the  Puritans  in 
these  forms  of  an  advancing  civilization.  In  order  to  this — ^in 
order  that  the  sensuously  and  luxuriously  Beautiful  may  not 
be  too  much  for  us — strength  and  reseive  are  needed  in  the 
cultivated  classes.  They  must  be  reticent,  and  like  the  sculp- 
tor chisel  and  re-chisel,  until  they  cut  off  and  cut  down  to 
a  simple  and  severe  beauty  in  Art,  and  in  Literature;  in 
Religion,  and  in  Life. 
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PSALM  xcvL  6. 

BTaSNOTH  AND  BEAUTY  AKE  IN  HIS  SANCTVABT. 

There  are  some  things,  both  in  nature  and  in 
character,  that  are  incompatible  with  each  other. 
Soch  are  light  and  darkness,  moral  good  and  moral 
evil,  hope  and  despair.  One  can  exist  only  as  the 
other  is  excluded.  There  are  also  some  things,  as 
drought  and  sterility,  integrity  and  firmness,  steal- 
ing and  lying,  which  are  naturally  associated,  and 
which  we  expect  to  find  together.  Again ;  there 
are  qualities  which,  though  not  incompatible,  have 
yet  a  tendency  to  exclude  each  other,  and  which  are 
seldom  found  combined  in  any  high  degree.  Such 
are  flexibility  and  firmness,  weight  and  velocity, 
energy  and  good  temper,  imagination  and  judgment, 
judgment  and  feeling,  versatility  and  concentration, 
patience  and  the  power  of  rapid  combination  and 
execution. 

That  the  highest  excellence,   either   mental  or 
moral,   can  be  reached  only  by  blending,  in  their  - 
most  perfect  proportions,  qualities  which  have  thus 
a  tendency  to  exclude  each  other,    may  be  easily 
seen.     An  aeute  iRtellect  is  justly  reckoned  a  per- 
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fection,  but  there  is  in  it  a  tendency  to  exclude 
broad  and  comprehensive  views.  The  power,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  taking  the  most  broad  and  com- 
prehensive views,  not  only  tends  to  exclude,  but 
often  leads  us  to  despise  that  acuteness  and  subtlety 
of  analysis  without  which  no  investigation  is  perfect. 
But  these  are  not  incompatible,  and  a  perfect  mind 
would  be  able  to  act  equally  well  in  either  direction. 
As  a  perfect  eye  would  possess  both  a  telescopic 
and  a  microscopic  power, — now  ranging  through  the 
universe,  and  now  adjusting  itself  to  the  minutest 
object, — so  will  mind  be  perfect  only  as  it  can 
embrace  at  once  the  most  expanded  generalizations 
and  the  minutest  details.  In  a  perfect  mind,  great 
logical  power  would  be  united  with  an  affluent  imag- 
ination ;  but  these  tend  to  exclude  each  other,  and 
the  combination  is  so  rare  that  he  in  whom  it  occurs 
is  always  a  distinguished  man.  In  moral  character, 
economy  is  a  virtue ;  but  there  is  in  it  a  tendency  to 
the  exclusion  of  generosity,  which  is  equally  a  virtue. 
Boldness  is  not  easily  combined  with  caution,  nor 
sternness  with  a  melting  pity,  nor  zeal  with  tolera- 
tion. How  seldom  is  a  Boanerges  at  the  same  time 
a  Barnabas ! 

Among  the  qualities  which  may  thus  exclude  each 
other,  but  which  are  yet  often  combined  both  in 
nature  and  in  character,  are  strength  and  beauty. 

In  nature,  how  beautiful  is  the  lily,  the  tulip,  the 
rose,  the  honey-suckle !  How  beautiful  is  the  hum- 
ming-bird, that  poises  itself  upon  its  almost  viewless 
wings,  and  draws  from  that  same  honey-suckle  its 
sweet  food  !  How  beautiful  is  the  oriole,  that 
weaves  its  hanging  nest  in  the  tree  above !     These 
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are  beautiful,  but  have  not  strength.  On  the  other 
hand,  how  strong  is  the  ox,  and  the  elephant,  and 
the  rhinoceros,  and  the  whale !  These  have  strength, 
but  not  beauty.  The  hugeness  of  these  contributes 
to  their  strength,  but  would  seem  to  exclude  beauty; 
while  the  lightness  and  fragility  and  exquisite  struc- 
ture of  the  others  constitute  their  beauty,  but  would 
seem  to  exclude  strength.  This  separation  of 
strength  and  beauty  is  perhaps  more  striking  when 
they  are  contrasted.  Of  this  we  find  instances  in 
man  and  woman,  in  the  vine  and  the  oak,  in  the 
violet  sheltered  in  the  cleft  of  the  rock,  in  the  rain- 
bow overhanging  the  cataract. 

But  these  qualities,  so  often  separated  and  con- 
trasted in  nature,  are  also  often  combined.  They 
are  so  in  the  tree.  In  the  oak  strength  predomi- 
nates. Its  sturdy  and  gnarled  trunk  is  the  emblem 
of  strength  ;  and  yet  an  oak,  with  its  full  coronal  of 
glossy  leaves,  is  not  vnthout  beauty.  In  the  elm, 
beauty  predominates.  With  its  light  form  compared 
with  its  height,  vnth  its  symmetrical  top  and  pend- 
ent branches,  it  stands  like  a  veiled  bride  in  her 
beauty  ;  and  yet  the  elm  impresses  us  with  the  idea 
of  great  strength.  The  green  valley  is  beautiful, 
the  mountain  is  strong.  The  mountain  covered 
with  verdure,  is  strength  clothed  with  beauty.  In 
a  horse,  to  pass  to  the  animal  kingdom,  these 
qualities  are  sometimes  strikingly  blended.  A  fine 
horse  is  among  the  most  powerful  of  animals ;  but 
when  he  is  left  as  nature  made  him,  with  his  Howing 
mane  and  tail,  and  moves  with  the  apparent  con- 
sciousness of  the  admiration  he  excites,  he  is  among 
the  most  beautiful.     But  it  is  in  the  human  form 
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that  these  qualities  are  capable  of  their  highest  and 
iDost  perfect  combinatioD.  This  is  the  central  idea 
in  that  conception  of  the  ApoUo  by  the  Greeks, 
which  must  always  remain  the  model  of  the  phys- 
ical man.  In  that,  nothing  that  would  contribute 
to  beauty  is  conceded  to  strength,  and  every  thing 
that  contributes  to  strength  is  beautiful.  Let  the 
body  of  man  combine  these  qualities  as  it  may,  and 
it  is  evidently  a  fit  dwelling  for  that  immortal  spirit 
which  is  made  in  the  image  of  God.  Such  a  body, 
filled  with  life,  the  features  radiant  with  intelligence 
and  love,  would  realize  the  highest  conception  that 
man  can  form  of  the  power  of  the  material,  both  to 
veil,  and  to  reveal  the  spiritual. 

But  while  we  thus  find  this  combination  in  each 
separate  department  of  the  works  of  God,  it  is  per- 
haps most  striking  in  the  general  impression  which 
those  works  make  upon  man.  To  the  whole  struc- 
ture and  movement  of  nature  the  Greeks  gave  the 
name  ^  kosmos^^  signifying  beauty  ;  but  looking  as 
they  did  upon  the  earth  as  fixed,  what  could  give  a 
sUronger  impression  of  strength  in  the  form  of  stabil- 
ity ?  But  if  we  look  upon  the  earth  and  planetary 
system  as  now  understood,  this  impression  is  greatly 
heightened.  While  we  have  the  same  round  of  the 
seasons,  the  same  *  pomp  of  day '  and  glories  of  the 
night,  the  same  green  hills  and  sparkling  waters, 
and  the  same  bow  in  the  heavens,  with  them,  noth- 
ing can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  conception  which 
our  astronomy  gives  us  of  the  uniform,  circular,  har- 
monious movements  of  the  shining  orbs  above  us, 
and  nothing  can  give  us  a  higher  conception  of  force, 
or  strength  exerted,  than  their  amazing  velocity. 
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With  such  a  combinatioii  of  these  elements  hi  the 
works  of  God,  we  might  expect  that  they  would  be? 
combined  in  any  physical  structure  which  he  should 
direct  men  to  build.  Accordingly  we  find  that 
strength  and  beauty  were  in  his  sanctuary.  Prob^ 
ably  these  were  more  perfectly  comlnned  in  the  tem*- 
ple  of  S(^mon,  than  in  any  other  building  ever 
erected.  This,  however,  was  not  for  its  own  sake  ; 
but,  under  a  typical  dispensation,  it  was  doubtless 
intended  to  symbolize  that  spiritual  strength  and 
beauty  which  were  to  belong  to  the  spiritual,  and 
only  true  temple  of  God. 

Let  us  then  look  at  strength  and  beauty  as  they 
may  exist  and  be  combined  in  the  character  of  man. 

The  idea  of  strength  is  simple,  admitting  c^  no 
analyms ;  but  strength  itself  may  be  manifested  in 
either  of  two  ways.  It  may  either  make  an  impres- 
sion, as  when  the  *^  sun  shineth  in  his  strength ;  "  it 
may  overcome  obstacles,  break  dowB  barriers,  and 
march  forward  to  the  attainment  of  a  proposed  end ; 
or  it  may  stand  finn  a»  the  hills,  when  it  is  said  that 
"  the  strength  of  the  hSk  is^  his^  also ; "  it  may  bear 
hardens,  it  may  resist  impressions  that  are  attem^ited 
to^  be  made  upon  it. 

The  whole  strength  which  any  man  will  be  aWe 
ta  e^sart  in  either  of  these  modts  will  depend  in  paort 
on  the  faculties  he  may  possess,  and  in  part  on  the 
energy  of  the  will. 

The  facult^s  will  vary  in  their  power  according 
to  their  original  constitutioo,  and  their  training. 
Kotbing  that  I  see  would  lead  me  to  suppme  that 
the  powers  of  alt  nueir  are  originally  alike.  Ih<  this^ 
respect,  as  well  as  in  others,  God  gives  to  eve  fiw 
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talents,  and  to  another  one«  But  certain  original 
powers  being  given,  their  subsequent  strength  wiU 
depend  on  their  training.  Here  the  great  and  only 
law  is,  that  the  legitimate  use  of  any  power  given 
by  God  strengthens  that  power.  This  is  true  of 
the  body  and  of  the  mind ;  and  here  we  see  the  dif- 
ference between  the  works  of  God  and  those  of  man. 
The  works  of  man  are  impaired  by  use ;  those  of 
God  are  improved.  For  his  original  faculties  man 
is  not  responsible,  but  only  for  their  improvement, 
f  But  while  there  is  nothing  praiseworthy  in  the 
possession  of  great  original  powers,  we  yet  contem- 
plate them  with  admiration  and  delight,  as  we  do  a 
great  tree,  a  great  mountain,  a  great  river,  as  we  do 
the  ocean.  (  We  watch  with  delight  the  march  of 
the  mind  of  Butler,  we  wonder  at  the  apparent 
intuitions  of  Newton,  and  at  the  spontaneous  crea- 
tions of  the  genius  of  Milton.  It  is  vain  to  com- 
jJain  of  the  admiration  of  men  for  talent  and  genius 
as  such.  That  admiration  is  legitimate.  It  may 
be  overwhelmed  and  merged  in  sorrow,  or  in  horror 
from  their  perversion  ;  but  interest  will  concentrate 
where  great  power  is  manifested,  whether  it  be 
physical  or  mental,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil.  A 
tornado,  prostrating  trees  and  unroofing  houses,  a 
volcano  pouring  forth  its  destructive  lava,  a  burning 
city  even,  regarded  simply  as  a  display  of  energy, 
are  witnessed  with  pleasure.  But  this  strength  of 
the  faculties,  this  energy  with  which  they  are  capa- 
ble of  working,  however  impelled,  is  entirely  differ- 
ent from  strength  of  character.  This  it  is  for  which 
we  are  responsible,  and  with  which  we  are  chiefly 
concerned. 
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But  man  can  have  strength  of  character  only  as 
he  is  capable  of  controlling  his  faculties  ;  of  choos- 
ing a  rational  end ;  and,  in  its  pursuit,  of  holding 
fast  to  his  integrity  against  all  the  might  of  external 
nature. 

Without  self-control  there  can  be  no  strength  of 
character.  Its  first  condition  is  the  subjection  of  the 
impulses  and  appetites  and  passions  of  all  the  facul* 
ties,  to  the  control  of  the  personal  power — of  the 
man  himself.  ^^  He  that  hath  no  rule  over  his  own 
spirit  is  like  a  city  that  is  broken  down  and  vdthout 
walls.''     He  has  no  strength  to  do,  or  to  resist. 

This  power  of  self-control  being  supposed,  strength 
of  character  may  be  manifested  by  a  continued  and 
concentrated  energy  put  forth  for  the  attainment  of 
a  given  end.  This  strength,  however,  can  be  mani- 
fested fully  only  as  obstacles  are  met,  and  external 
influences  are  resisted,  and  the  power,  not  only  of 
iactive  effort,  but  of  patient  endurance,  is  tested  to 
the  utmost. 

Of  such  strength  of  character,  both  in  active  effort 
and  in  patient  endurance,  Washington  is  a  good  ex- 
ample. During  the  long  years  of  the  revolution  his 
activity  was  incessant,  and  that  too  in  the  midst  of 
every  form  of  discouragement ;  yet  he  never  faltered. 
Still,  strength  of  character  was  not  as  severely  test- 
ed in  him  as  it  might  have  been.  There  were  many 
who  understood  his  object,  and  sympathized  with 
him.  The  eyes  of  a  nation  were  upon  him.  It 
never  came  to  be  a  question  whether  he  should 
relinquish  his  purpose  or  his  life.  But  if  we  suppose 
one  of  exquisite  sensibility,  the  most  keenly  alive  to 
suffering  and  to   every  form  of   reproach,   whose 
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object  is  great  aod  worthy  but  not  understood,  who 
has  no  sympathy  from  any  human  being,  who  is 
either  opposed  or  deserted  by  all  mankind,  and  that 
the  question  with  him  is  whether  he  shall  abandon 
his  purpose  or  go  to  a  death  of  torture  and  of  igno- 
miny, we  shall  then  have  the  highest  conceivable  test 
of  strength  of  character.  Of  this  there  has  been  but 
one  perfect  example  in  our  nature ;  but  of  this,  man  is 
capable.  He  was  once  in  harmony  with  nature 
and  with  all  external  agencies.  In  a  perfect  state  he 
would  be.  But  through  nooral,  and  consequent  physi- 
cal derangement,  all  expressed  sympathy,  and  all 
external  agencies  may  be  against  him,  and  they  may 
press  him  to  the  last  extremity ;  but  still  he  may  have 
such  a  sense  of  duty,  and  such  faith  in  God,  as  to 
enable  him  to  stand  firm,  and  to  meet  a  certain 
death.  The  spiritual  may  triumph  over  the  sensual 
and  the  material — the  immortal  over  the  mortal*  If 
man  is  not  the  master  of  nature,  as  here  he  is  not, 
he  is  yet  not  her  slave.  Against  his  own  will,  no 
power  on  earth  or  in  hell  can  make  him  so*  As 
spiritual  and  free,  he  is  not  property  of  nature,  but 
stands  over  against  her.  He  is  no  part  of  a 
linked  and  necessary  series  of  cause  and  effect,  but 
may  find  in  himself  grounds  of  activity  that  will 
enable  him  to  resist  every  impulse  and  motive  that 
can  be  brought  from  without.  When  pushed  fully 
up  to  that  line  where  degradation  and  slavery  com- 
mence, he  has  only  to  stand  firm,  and  God  himself, 
by  the  hand  of  death,  will  open  a  gate  by  which  he 
may  pass  out  unstained  and  unhumbled  into  perfect 
freedom.     Here  is  his  true  dignity,  here  is  strength* 
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So  have  the  martyrs  stood.     What  is  the  strength 
of  the  hills  compared  with  this  ? 

Strength  thus  shown  in  resistance  to  impressions, 
and  in  standing  firm,  is  in  some  respects  less  strik- 
ing, and  at  the  time  is  less  admired,  than  that  which 
shows  itself  in  active  efibrt,  producing  directly  great 
results ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  in  a  world 
like  this,  it  is  not  more  heroic,  and  ultimately  more 
fruitful  of  good  and  more  honored.  To  illustrate  this, 
and  express  for  it  the  admiration  of  mankind,  the 
simile  of  all  ages  is  that  of  a  rock  standing  immov- 
able in  the  midst  of  the  tumultuous  waters.  And 
certainly  when  we  think  of  the  sea  of  human  pas- 
sion, and  of  the  fury  into  which  it  may  be  lashed, 
and  of  the  strong  desire  for  approbation,  and  of  the 
fear  of  death,  and  of  the  natural  distrust  of  men  in 
their  own  opinions  when  they  stand  alone,  it  is  one 
of  the  sublimest  of  all  spectacles  to  see  a  man  stand 
firm  against  all  possible  allurements  and  threaten- 
ings,  and,  reckless  of  consequences,  hold  fast  to 
truth  and  to  duty. 

Perhaps  it  should  be  mentioned  here,  that  energy 
in  active  effort,  and  the  power  of  patient  waiting 
and  endurance,  may  be  blended  in  different  propor- 
tions, and  that  they  have  some  tendency  to  exclude 
each  other. 

Such  are  the  nature  and  sphere  of  strength  of 
character.     What  are  those  of  beauty  ? 

As  the  idea  of  strength  is  simple,  so  is  that  of 
beauty.     The  emotion  can  be  known  only  by  being  ^ 
felt,  and  only  experience  can  teach  us  what  it  is  that 
causes  the  emotion  to  arise.  Doubtless  there  is  some- 
thing of  inherent  beauty  in  all  the  forms  of  moral 
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goodness,  but  in  some  more  than  in  others.  If  it  is 
said,  as  it  may  be,  that  there  is  beauty  in  justice,  yet 
other  elements  preponderate,  and  it  has  far  less  of 
beauty  than  benevolence.  On  such  a  subject,  the 
imperceptible  shading  of  one  thing  into  another  win 
not  permit  us  to  draw  sharp  lines ;  but  it  may  be  said, 
in  general,  that  while  strength  of  character  depends 
on  the  will,  beauty  depends  on  the  affections.  The 
affections  are  beautiful,  because  they  are  spontane- 
ous, and  the  general  truth  here  is  that  strength  is  to 
be  found  in  the  voluntary  action  of  the  mind,  and 
beauty  in  its  spontaneous  action. 

We  are  all  conscious  of  these  two  modes  in  which 
our  faculties  work.  A  student  may  pursue  a  science 
from  fear,  or  from  the  love  of  praise  or  of  gain.  In 
this  case  the  faculties  will  be  impelled  as  by  a  force 
from  behind,  and  the  moment  that  is  withdrawn 
they  will  cease  to  act — perhaps  will  react  with 
strong  aversion  towards  the  science  itself.  Here 
the  will  must  labor — it  must  row  against  the  cur- 
rent. Much  of  the  activity  in  this  world  is  of  this 
kind,  and  this  it  is  that  makes  it  labor  and  drudgery. 

But  again,  a  student  may  pursue  a  science  from 
a  love  of  the  science  itself.  In  this  case  there  is  an 
affinity — an  attraction.  There  is  a  current  of  the 
soul  setting  in  that  direction,  which  the  will  may 
indeed  resist,  may  perhaps  wholly  arrest ;  but  it  will 
require  an  effort  to  do  so.  The  will  must  indeed 
now  give  its  assent,  but  it  need  not  row  the  boat. 
The  movement  of  the  mind  is  spontaneous,  and 
without  apparent  effort.     It  is  as  when 

•*  The  river  windeth  at  its  own  sweet  will." 
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Such  activity  and  effort  are  not  esteemed  a  labor. 
There  will  be  in  it  a  deep  joy.  With  the  movement 
of  the  faculties  as  they  perform  it,  there  will  be  a 
music  like  that  of  the  spheres.  It  is  from  the 
attempt  of  the  will  to  resist  these  currents,  that  some 
of  the  profoundest  struggles  of  which  our  nature  is 
capable  arise. 

Now  all  such  spontaneous  movements,  if  legiti- 
mate, are  beautiful.  They  are  beautiful  as  sponta- 
neous. Such  are  all  the  emotions  of  taste  which 
respond  to  the  beauties  and  sublimities  of  nature 
and  of  art.  Such  are  all  the  natural  affections,  and 
such  pre-eminently  are  all  those  high  moral  affec- 
tions which  find  a  complacency  in  their  object  from 
its  own  intrinsic  character.  Thus  it  is  that  benevo- 
lence is  beautiful,  and  pity,  and  tenderness,  and  a 
regard  for  the  feelings  of  others  in  the  minutest  par- 
ticulars ;  thus  sympathy  is  beautiful,  and  love,  and  a 
clinging  trust.  Let  these  be  genuine,  spontaneous, 
like  the  free  gushing  up  of  a  fountain,  and  there  is 
a  beauty  in  them  such  as  there  is  in  no  verdure  or 
sparkling  waters.  They  are  to  those  sterner  qual- 
ities which  give  strength,  what  the  leaves  and  blos- 
soms are  to  the  tree,  making  it  beautiful  in  the  eyes 
of  men,  and  sending  up  a  fragrance  to  heaven. 

But  spontaneousness  is  not  the  only  element  of 
beauty.  If  the  beauty  be  a  moral  one,  as  it  must, 
to  be  strictly  a  beauty  of  character,  then  the  affec- 
tions must  be  conformed  to  the  law  of  conscience, 
and  will  have  an  intrinsic  beauty  as  moral.  The 
beauty  of  holiness  is  the  highest  of  which  the  mind 
is  capable,  and  this  implies  the  conformity  of  the 
affections  to  a  perfect  law.  ^ 
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What  has  now  been  said  applies  tx>  particular 
afiections ;  but  beauty  of  character,  as  a  whole,  must 
include  not  only  spontaneousness  and  moral  recti- 
tude, but  also  symmetry.  There  is  a  tendency  in 
spontaneous  movements  to  extravagance  and  wild- 
ness.  This  must  be  repressed.  The  river,  to  be 
beautiful,  must  indeed  wind  "at  its  own  sweet 
will,"  but  it  must  wind  within  its  banks.  A  just 
proportion  must  be  preserved  between  the  affections 
themselves,  and  between  the  affections  and  the  other 
powers.  Symmetry,  involving  completeness,  is  a 
most  important  element  of  beauty  of  character. 

With  these  elements,  individual  mind  possesses  a 
beauty  far  transcending  that  of  nature.  And  if  this 
be  so  in  a  single  individual,  how  much  more  in  a 
spiritual  system  where  every  relation  is  responded 
to,  and  every  duty  met !  What  is  the  harmony  of 
music  to  the  concord  of  souls  in  a  true  affection  ? 
What  is  the  breaking  up  of  light  into  its  seven  colors 
as  it  meets  with  the  surfaces  of  matter,  compared 
with  the  modifications  of  benevolence  as  it  meets  with 
the  varying  forms  of  sensitive  and  intelligent  life  ? 
What  is  the  beauty  of  natural  scenery,  with  its  clus- 
tering objects,  and  contrasted  flowers  and  trees,  com- 
pared with  the  meeting  of  a  family,  upon  no  member 
of  which  a  stain  rests,  and  where  you  see  the  gray 
hairs  of  the  patriarch,  and  the  infant  of  the  third 
generation  ?  What  is  the  beauty  of  satellites  cir- 
cling around  primaries,  and  primaries  around  the 
sun,  compared  with  the  order  of  families  and  the 
State — compared  with  the  order  of  that  moral  gov- 
ernment of  which  God  is  the  centre  and  sun,  and  of 
which  a  holy  love  is  at  once  the  uniting  force  and 
the  glory  and  beauty.  Dig  ized  by  Google 
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Thus  the  strength  and  the  beauty  which  impress 
us  most,  are  the  strength  of  the  will,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  affections. 

That  the  tendency  already  noticed  of  strength  and 
beauty  in  matter  to  exclude  each  other  extends  also 
to  mind,  is  too  obvious  to  need  illustration  ;  and  it 
is  equally  obvious  that  the  most  desirable  character 
can  be  reached  only  as  these  are  combined  in  the 
most  perfect  manner.  And  what  is  there  that  this 
combination  would  not  include  ?  As  perfect  strength 
and  beauty  of  the  body  would  imply  and  include  all 
that  b  desirable  in  the  body,  so  would  perfect 
strength  and  beauty  of  the  mind  and  of  character 
include  all  that  would  be  desirable  in  them.  What 
is  there  higher  or  better  that  we  can  wish  for  our 
friends  ?  What  higher  or  better  at  which  a  young 
man  can  aim  ? 

The  question  then  arises,  how  this  combination 
can  be  reached.  And  this  brings  us  directly  to  the 
assertion  of  the  text,  that  strength  and  beauty  are  in 
his  sanctuary.  Adopting  its  spiritual  import,  the 
doctrine  here  indicated,  and  which  I  wish  to  enforce, 
is,  that  it  is  only  within  the  fold  and  under  the  ban- 
ner of  the  religion  of  Christ,  that  strength  and 
beauty  of  character  can  be  perfectly  combined. 
Aside  from  Christianity  there  may  be  strength  com- 
bined with  the  beauty  of  the  natural  affections,  but 
strength  combined  with  the  highest  beauty  there 
cannot  be. 

That  true  religion  would  produce  this  combination 
appears  because  God  desires  it.  This  desire  he  has 
indicated,  as  we  cannot  doubt,  in  the  structure  of  his 
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works  already  referred  to.  Does  he  then  value 
strength  and  beauty  in  these  ?  Has  he  made  them 
the  foundation  of  all  that  we  admire,  and  of  most 
that  we  value  in  material  forms  ?  And  shall  he  not 
value  that  in  mind  which  is  so  analogous  as  to  be 
called  by  the  same  name  ?  Yea,  is  not  nature  typ- 
ical ?  Was  it  not  so  constituted  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  leading  us  on  gradually  to  ideas  of  this  higher 
strength  and  beauty  ?  Is  it  not  but  as  the  Mosaic 
dispensation  to  lead  us  to  something  higher  and  bet- 
ter than  itself?  As  certainly  as  nature  was  intended 
to  lead  us  at  all  to  a  knowledge  of  the  perfections  of 
God,  so  certainly  were  physical  strength  and  beauty 
intended  to  reveal  to  us  that  in  Him  which  is  the 
substance,  and  of  which  these  are  but  the  reflection. 
Hence,  only  as  there  is  spiritual  strength  and  beauty, 
can  his  own  image  be  produced  in  his  creatures. 

But  on  this  point,  if  nature  could  leave  us  in 
doubt,  revelation  does  not.  We  are  commanded  to 
"  be  strong  in  the  Lord ;  "  and  the  Psalmist  prays 
that  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  our  God  may  be  upon  us. 
It  is  the  object  of  the  Saviour  to  present  to  himself  a 
glorious  church,  without  spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such 
thing.  Does  God  then  desire  this  ?  Then  must  it 
be  the  duty  and  aspiration  of  every  religious  man  to 
strive  for  it.  So  only  is  man  religious,  so  only  enno- 
bled, as  he  strives  in  coincidence  with  the  purposes 
and  plans  of  God — as  he  works  "  according  to  the 
pattern  showed  him  in  the  mount."  Does  God  de- 
sire this  ?  Then  will  He  who  is  the  foundation  of  all 
strength  and  beauty  ultimately  impart  them  to  those, 
and  to  those  only,  who  shall  jcome  to  Him  for  them. 
Thus  coming,  that  process  of  assimilation  will  take 
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place,  by  which,  as  they  behold  the  glory  of  the 
Lord,  they  shall  be  changed  into  the  same  image. 
Approaching  the  sun,  they  will  shine  brighter,  and 
the  strength  of  their  movement  will  be  increased. 
God  will  clothe  them  with  strength  and  beauty,  and 
thus  these  shall  be  the  completion  and  glory  of  his 
spiritual,  as  they  are  of  his  material  creation. 

Again.  That  the  religion  of  Christ  must  produce 
this  combination  of  strength  and  beauty,  is  obvious 
from  the  character  of  Christ.  To  be  a  Christian,  a 
man  must  not  only  receive  the  doctrines  and  admire 
the  precepts  of  Christ,  but  must  be  like  him.  He 
can  be  a  Christian  only  as  he  actually  follows  Christ 
and  is  like  Christ.  In  this  is  found  a  grand  pecu- 
liarity of  Christianity  as  distinguished  from  other 
systems.  But  there  has  never  appeared  on  the  earth 
any  character  which  approximated  to  that  of  Christ, 
in  the  union  of  strength  and  beauty.  In  him  we  see 
the  strength  of  achievement,  and  the  strength  of 
endurance.  He  moved  with  a  calm  majesty,  like 
the  sun.  The  bloody  sweat,  and  the  crown  of 
thorns,  and  the  cross,  were  fiill  in  his  eye ;  but  he 
was  obedient  unto  death.  In  his  perfect  self-sacri- 
fice we  see  the  perfection  of  strength ;  in  the  love 
which  prompted  it  we  see  the  perfection  of  beauty. 
This  combination  of  self-sacrifice  and  love,  thus  per- 
fect in  Christ,  must  be  commenced  in  every  Chris- 
tian ;  and  when  it  shall  be,  in  its  spirit,  complete  in 
him,  then  will  he  also  be  perfect  in  strength  and 
beauty. 

But  once  more.  That  this  doctrine  is  true,  appears 
from  the  very  nature  of  true  religion.  This  is  no 
mere  impulse ;  and  strength  of  character  is  not  a 
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blind  obstinacy,  which,  if  it  does  show  strength  of 
will,  shows  ako,  ia  equal  proportion,  weakness  of 
intellect.  No :  an  intelligent /at^  is  at  the  founda- 
tion of  Christian  character.  Such  a  faith  will 
"  work,"  that  is,  it  will  produce  obedience,  and  it 
will  "  work  by  love."  But  it  is  in  obedience  to  a 
perfect  law,  from  love,  that  we  find  the  highest 
expression  of  strength  and  beauty.  Law  demands 
the  approbation  of  the  moral  nature,  and  the  intelli* 
gent  action  of  the  will  in  obedience ;  but  it  comes 
as  an  external  force,  and  when  it  conflicts  with 
inclination,  obedience  will  have  in  it  scmieihing  of 
constraint ;  it  will  not  be  perfect  freedom ;  it  will 
be  shorn  of  its  beauty^  But  let  a  perfect  law  no 
longer  stand  without  as  a  law  of  constraint ;  let  it 
enter  in  and  become  the  internal  law  of  the  mind, 
so  that  every  inclination  and  current  of  the  soul*-*all 
its  love — ^shall  set  in  the  same  direction,  and  then 
will  there  be  a  confluence  of  all  in  man  that  ts 
rational  and  moral,  with  all  that  is  emotive—of  all 
the  elements  which  produce  strength  with  those 
which  produce  beauty.  This  is  the  consummation 
which  the  world  waits  &)Tj  the  deliverance  and  tiie 
rest.  So  only  can  man  be  at  peace  with  the  law, 
and  at  peace  with  himself.  So  (mlj  can  the  most 
intense  activity  become  a  harmony  and  a  joy,  be- 
come rest  and  peace.  So  only  can  the  nuptials  be 
celebrated  of  inclination  with  conscience,  of  liberty 
vrith  law.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  Christianity  to 
produce  this  identification  of  activity  and  repose, 
this  union  of  inclination  and  conscience,  of  liberty 
aad  law,  and  thus  of  strength  and  beau^.  So  doing, 
it  must  be  tnie ;  for  it  so  accords  with  the  nature  of 
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ttian  as  to  embosom  has  hig kest  good  here^  and  te» 
eonlain  the  elements  of  heaven.  If  it  be  not  true^ 
falsehood  is  aa  good  as  truth,  for  no  truth  coiild  nH»e 
demonstrably  save  man.  Starting  with  these  com- 
binations, the  immortal  spirit  wUl  need  nothing  but 
the  expansion  c^  its  powers  to  enable  it  to  move  on 
in  its  unending  way  with  the  strength  of  a  giant 
and  the  beauty  of  am  angel. 

This  is  a  point  on  which  we  naay  well  dwell. 
You  know,  my  hearers,  what  a  terror  to  us  law  is, 
especially  the  law  of  God ;  how  severe  and  onerous, 
even  while  it  commends  itself  to  the  conscience,  its 
requisitions  seem.  You  know  what  that  fear  of  its 
penalty  is  that  hath  torment.  Now,  could  we  come 
to  see  the  stem  features  of  this  law  so  radiant  with 
loveliness  that  we  would  not  have  one  of  them 
changed ;  could  we  see  within  its  domain  such  a  per* 
feeticMi  of  holiness  and  of  happiness  that  no  wish 
wotdd  stiay  beyond  that  domain ;  could  we  adopt 
this  external  law  as  the  law  of  the  mind,  so  that  it 
should  become  the  life  of  our  Ufe,  how  plain  is  it 
that  aA  the  harmonies  of  the  soul  would  be  restored, 
and  that  in  its  every  movement  there  would  be 
strength  and  beauty*  But  this  enthronement  of  the 
law  of  God,  or  as  I  would  choose  to  say,  of  the  God 
of  the  law,  in  the  centre  of  the  affections,  must  come 
from  a  perfect  Christianity — it  can  come  from  that 
alone ;  no  other  system  even  proposes  to  itself  such 
a  result ;  and  hence  we  may  regard  the  doctrkne  as 
estaUishedy  that  strength  and  beauty  are  in  his  sanc-^ 
tuary,  and  only  there. 

But  if  this  be  so,  it  may  be  asked  why  more  of 
monl  beanty  has  not  been  mnnifest»d  in  the  lives 
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of  Christians.  It  is  well  known  that  evangelical 
religion  especially  has  been  regarded  by  some  as 
distasteful,  and  the  lires  of  its  professors  as  severe, 
and  harsh,  and  the  reverse  of  beautiful. 

To  this  two  answers  may  be  given.  The  first  is 
that  the  real  beauty  of  Christian  character  that  exists 
is  not  known,  nor  appreciated.  It  is  not  known, — for 
this  is  no  conservatory  plant  fostered  by  human  cul- 
ture and  admiration.  It  springs  up  under  the  eye 
of  God  on  the  mountain-side,  and  in  the  retired  val- 
ley. For  Him  it  blooms,  and  He  who  notices  the 
violet  that  no  human  eye  ever  sees  will  notice  this. 
It  is  not  appreciated, — for  the  standards  of  this 
world  are  wrong.  The  beauty  which  the  world 
admires  and  idolizes,  is  that  beauty  of  fashion  and 
of  art  which  may  minister  to  vanity,  to  sensuality, 
to  superstition — that  beauty  of  manners  which  may 
cover  a  corrupt  heart — and  that  beauty  of  nature 
which  may  become  a  part  of  a  pervading  panthe- 
ism. To  these  the  Christian  would  give  their  due 
place,  but  he  thinks  little  of  them  compared  with 
the  beauty  of  the  affections  and  the  life.  To  him 
the  character  of  Christ  is  supremely  beautiful.  He 
is  the  "chief  among  ten  thousand,"  but  bow  is 
he  to  the  world  ?  It  was  foretold  of  Him,  perfect 
in  beauty  as  his  character  was,  that  he  should  be  a 
root  out  of  dry  ground,  and  that  when  we  should 
see  him  there  would  be  no  beauty  in  him  that  we 
should  desire  him.  This  was  fulfiUed.  The  beauty 
of  the  character  of  Christ  was  not  appreciated  in 
his  own  day  ;  it  is  not  now ;  and  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  the  disciple  shall  be  as  his  Lord.  It  cannot 
be  expected  that  the  selfish,  the  sensual,  the  amln-- 
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tious,  the  proud,  the  vain,  or  the  frivolous  should 
admire  that  which  is  so  opposed  to  their  own 
temper  and  character.  Especially  cannot  this  be 
expected  when  holiness  lays  aside  its  abstract  form, 
and  is  seen  in  actual  life  opposing  and  casting  down 
cherished  corruptions  and  interests.  Then,  instead 
of  admiration  and  praise,  aU  history  shows  that 
moral  goodness  and  beauty  are  vilified ;  they  are 
cast  out  as  evil ;  are  persecuted  and  crucified. 
What  do  bigoted  persecutors  and  infuriated  mobs 
know  or  care  about  moral  beauty  ? 

A  second  answer  is,  that  Christianity  is  here  but 
incipient,  militant,  imperfect.  It  begins  in  repent- 
ance, in  tears,  in  struggles  against  sin,  in  self-denial 
and  renunciation  of  what  the  heart  had  clung  to. 
In  this  state  of  struggle  there  is  a  beauty  to  the  eye 
of  God,  but  not  to  that  of  the  world.  But  beyond 
this  there  are  many  Christians  who  do  not  get — nay, 
they  seem  to  cease  to  struggle,  and  stereotype  a 
form  and  aspect  of  religion  fit  for  neither  a  sinner 
nor  a  saint,  that  is  neither  of  the  law  nor  the  gospel. 
There  is  in  it  slavery  and  penance.  The  face  of 
duty  is  austere.  They  abstain  from  gayety,  from 
fashion  and  folly,  too  much  through  fear,  or  conven- 
tionalism. They  have  no  consistency.  They  attend 
church  on  the  Sabbath,  but  show  little  of  the  spirit 
of  religion  during  the  week.  They  have  more  of 
the  form  of  religion,  than  of  the  spirit  of  benevolence. 
The  love  of  the  world  in  them  is  not  slain  by  the 
cross  of  Christ.  There  is  no  free  and  full  and  joyful 
consecration  of  themselves  to  God.  They  know 
nothing  of  the  "joy  of  the  Lord  "  as  their  strength. 
But  religion, — if  smy  thing  with  a  preponderance  of 
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these  elemeats  can  be  called  such, — can  be  beautiful 
only  as  the  conditions  of  beauty  are  met.  It  must 
be  from  the  heart,  and  it  must  be  sjmmetrical.  The 
mberable  notion  of  duty  as  imposing  tasks,  which 
is  so  prevalent,  must  pass  away.  Every  thing  harak 
and  austere  must  vanish  from  her  countenance. 
The  Christian  must  look  upon  her  with  the  eye  of  a 
lover*  At  her  voice  his  heart  must  throb,  and  his 
chest  heave  ;  her  call  must  be  to  him  as  the  sound 
of  the  trumpet  to  the  war-horse.  Then  would  each 
individual  Christian  have  not  only  strength,  but 
beauty ;  and  that  conceptk>n  in  Holy  Writ  of  the 
embodied  church,  so  beautiful,  and  so  accordant  with 
the  spirit  of  our  text,  would  be  realized.  In  her 
beauty,  she  would  be  ^^  fair  as  the  moon  and  clear 
as  the  sun,''  and  in  her  strength  she  would  be 
^  terrible  as  an  army  vrith  banners." 

In  the  preceding  discussion,  a  distinction  has  been 
indicated  between  that  strength  and  beauty  of  the 
faculties  which  belong  to  genius  and  talent  and 
taste,  and  that  strength  and  beauty  of  character 
which  involve  moral  excellence.  This  distinction 
is,  perhaps,  sufficiently  obvious;  but  genius  and 
talent  have  been,  and  still  are,  so  much  deified,  imd 
have  cast  such  an  illusive  attraction  around  moral 
deformity,  that  I  wbh  to  draw  to  k  particular 
attention. 

The  distinction  is  that  between  the  agent  and  the 
instnimettt,  between  a  person  giving  direction  and 
tbait  which  is  directed.  This  relative  place  of  these 
is  to  be  carefyiy  noticed,  because  ef  the  pecuUat 
difficulty  these,  is,  in  die  pmaent  moaal  states  e£  tba 
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world,  IB  ccxmbinkig  talent  aad  genius  with  a  higk 
and  reverent  regard  for  duty.  This  is  not  that  there 
is  any  natural  opposition  between  them,  but  because 
that  admiration  and  influence  which  are  so  dear  to 
men  possesamg  talent  and  genius,  are  expected  to 
follow  them  without  much  reference  to  moral  integ- 
rity. Now  what  we  say,  is,  that  we  are  not  to 
ofer-estimate  the  mere  instrument^  however  bril- 
liant. We  say  that  our  chief  regard  is  due  to  that 
sacred  personality,  that  moral  presence,  which  has 
both  the  power  and  the  right  to  direct  talent  and 
genius,  and  before  which  it  is  their  place  to  wait 
and  to  bow.  We  say  that  in  any  other  relation 
talent  is  a  corse,  and  that  the  light  of  genius  can 
only  "  lead  to  bewilder,  and  dazzle  to  blind."  We 
would  honor  genius  and  talent  as  gifts  of  God ;  we 
would  make  large  allowance,  if  they  must  have 
them,  or  think  they  must,  for  their  peculiarities,  their 
idiosyncrasies,  their  weaknesses  even;  but  when 
those  who  possess  them  would  regard  themselves, 
and  be  regarded  by  others,  as  privileged  persons, 
whose  mcHal  delinquencies  are  to  be  allowed  or 
winked  at,  and  that,  too,  on  the  very  ground  that 
should  be  their  highest  condemnation,  we  would 
utter  our  solemn  protest.  We  say  that  the  influence 
of  no  other  men  can  be  so  hostile  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  community — if  they  be  public  men,  to 
the  liberties  of  a  free  people*  We  say  that  no 
rebuke  can  be  too  prompt  or  severe  when  any  man 
would  practically  dignify  or  even  palliate  meanness, 
or  trickery,  or  fiilsehood,  or  profaneness,  or  licen- 
tiousness, or  corruption,  by  associating  them  with 
high  intellectnal  gifts*     In  the  judgment  of  God, 
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nothing  can  compensate  for  the  want  of  moral 
strength  and  beauty  of  character;  in  comparison 
with  these,  every  thing  else  is  as  nothing.  This 
should  be  so  in  the  judgment  of  man,  and  to  this 
position  we  would  fain  hope  that  public  opinion  is 
slowly  finding  its  way. 

This  discussion,  which  I  now  close,  is  my  last  labor 
for  you,  my  dear  Friends  of  the  Graduating  Class,  in 
my  relation  to  you,  which  has  been  so  pleasant  to  me, 
as  your  instructor.  If,  in  the  course  of  your  education, 
with  us  hitherto,  more  direct  labor  has  been  bestowed 
on  your  literary  acquisitions,  yet  our  chief  anxiety 
has  been  for  your  character.  That  is  the  great 
thing.  On  that  your  happiness  and  influence  here 
will  mainly  depend;  by  that  your  whole  interest, 
under  the  government  of  God,  will  be  ultimately 
decided.  My  object  in  this  discourse  has  been  to 
bring  to  your  definite  apprehension  a  standard  of 
character  at  which  you  might  safely  aim,  and  to 
show  you  how  that  standard  might  be  reached.  I 
have  wished  to  give  you  a  motto  to  be  inscribed 
upon  your  banner,  which  might  give  you  strength  in 
the  hour  of  conflict.  And  what  can  I  give  you  bet- 
ter than  strength  and  beauty  ?  What  can  you  do 
better  than  to  seek  the  highest  combinations  of  these 
in  the  characters  you  are  to  form  and  to  manifest  ? 

And  in  doing  this,  you  are  not  to  suppose,  from 
any  thing  that  has  been  said,  that  you  will  be  labor- 
ing to  blend  things  that  are  naturally  opposed  to 
each  other.  No ;  in  the  deepest  view  of  them  they 
are  but  the  varying  forms  of  the  manifestation  of 
one  force.     They  are  not  one  as  opposite  polar  forces 
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are  one  ;  but  strength,  though  not  necessarily  mani- 
festing itself  in  the  form  of  beauty,  though  it  has  a 
centrifugal  force  that  tends  to  carry  it  off  from  its 
true  curve,  does  yet  underlie  it,  and  is  essential 
to  the  formation  of  that  curve.     Rightly  directed, 
strength  seems  to  attenuate  and  expand  itself  into 
beauty  as  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  which  is  strong, 
attenuates  and  expands  itself  into  the  branches  and 
the  leaves,  which  are  beautiful.    It  is  strength  alone 
that  can  elaborate  itself  into  beauty;  and  only  as  it 
does  this  can  we  have  evidence  of  the  perfection  of 
strength.     The  exquisite  finish  of  the   leaf  of  the 
tulip,  is  from  the  circulation  within  it  of  the  divine 
omnipotence,  and  is  as  essential  to  the  perfect  evi- 
dence for  that,  as  the  spheres  that  roll  above.     So 
can  you  give  the  highest  evidence  of  strength  of 
character  only  as  that  strength  can  so  restrain  and 
control  its  own  workings  as  to  elaborate  itself  into 
beauty.     The  strength  that  we  want  is  not  a  brute, 
unregulated  strength ;  the  beauty  that  we  want  is 
no  mere  surface  beauty,  but  we  want  a  beauty  on 
the  surface  of  life  that  is  fVom  the  central  force  of 
principle  within,  as  the  beauty  on  the  cheek  of  health 
is  from  the  central  force  at  the  heart.     This  is  the 
combination  and  the  character  that  the  world  needs, 
that  you  need.     Going  forth  with  this,  the  wilder- 
nesses and  solitary  places  of  the  earth  will  be  glad 
for  you.     With  this  you  will  fill,  up  to  the  measure 
of  expectation,   and   beyond    it,   every  position  of 
domestic  and  social  and  public  life.     You  will  be 
more  appreciated  as  you  are  more  known.     The 
natural  influence  of  uncommon  powers  or  acquisi- 
tions will  not  be  hindered  or  marred  by  those  sad 
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blemishes  that  every  body  must  speak  of  in  a  whis- 
per, but  that  every  body  vi^ill  know.  If  you  should 
have  greatness  of  character,  it  will  not  shoot  up  into 
those  isolated  and  startling  peaks  that  attract  notice 
indeed,  but  are  barren;  but  it  will  rise  up  into  those 
broad  table  lands  that  are  covered  with  verdure,  and 
where  the  springs  arise  that  gladden  the  valleys. 
You  will  work  in  harmony  with  God,  and  He  wiU 
give  you  success. 

But  you  are  to  remember  that  the  strength  and 
beauty  that  can  do  this  are  not  those  of  nature. 
The  strength  is  the  strength  of  faith,  and  the 
beauty  is  the  beauty  of  holiness.  As  I  have  said,  it 
is  only  through  the  religion  of  Christ  that  this  com- 
bination can  be  reached.  Here  is  our  only  hope. 
But  through  this  it  may  be  reached.  We  bless  God 
for  the  hope  that  to  reach  this,  is,  in  the  hearts  of 
some  of  you,  the  controlling  aspiration.  We  bless 
him  for  the  hope,  that  to  some  of  you  it  has  become 
so  recently.  We  would  remember  and  signalize,  in 
this  parting  hour,  the  grace  that  has  effected  this. 
But  if  this  be  so  with  some,  why  should  it  not 
be  with  all  ?  This  combination  of  strength  and 
beauty  you  may  all  reach,  every  one  of  you :  and 
eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  the  blessings  that 
will  flow  from  it  in  the  track  of  ages.  Other 
strength  will  decay,  other  beauty  will  fade,  but  this 
strength  will  only  grow  stronger  and  this  beauty 
more  beautiful  as  eternity  shall  roll  on.  ^^They 
that  wait  on  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength; 
they  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles,  they  shall 
run  and  not  be  weary,  they  shall  walk  and  not 
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faint ;'^  and  "the  beauty  of  the  Lord^^  their  "God 
shall  be  upon  them.^'  This,  my  Beloved  Friends, 
this  is  the  strength,  and  this  the  beauty  that  I  desire 
for  you.  In  your  characters  may  they  be  blended, 
and  in  all  the  pilgrimage  of  life  that  is  now  before 
you,  may  you  be  girded  with  strength  from  on  high, 
and  may  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  your  God  be  upon 
you. 
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FAGfn  and  opinionfl  liare  been  communicated  to  me,  wMch  hare  encour- 
aged the  hope  that  the  publication  of  the  following  Discoune  may  be  usefiil 
at  the  present  time.  It  would  have  been  published  sooner,  but  the  nature 
and  limits  of  the  occasion  on  which  it  was  delivered  preduded  as  full  a 
discussion  of  some  points,  particularly  if  objections  were  to  be  obviated, 
as  would  be  desirable ;  and  I  have  hoped  to  find  time,  either  to  expand,  or 
to  recast  and  publish  it  in  a  different  form.  Not  having  been  able  to  do 
this,  it  is  published  as  it  was  delivered.  That  it  may  add  something  to 
deamess  of  thought  and  definiteness  of  expression  on  tlus  subject ;  that  it 
may  tend  to  place  Faith,  as  one  of  the  great  natural  principles  of  action, 
where  it  belongs ;  and  especially,  that  it  may  strengthen  the  fiuth  of  some 
humble  Christian,  is  the  desire  and  prayer  of  the  Author. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1850, 

Bt  T.  R.  Ma&vik, 

In  the  Cleik's  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  District  of  Massachusetts. 
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HEBREWS,  XI.   83,   84. 

ymo  THJtOITOH  FAITH  SUBDUED  KINODOMB,  WBOUOHT  BIOHTBOU8NB88,  OBTAIKED 
PBOMISBS,  STOPPED  THE  MOUTHS  OF  LIONS,  QUENCHED  THE  TIOLENCB  OF  FIKE, 
EMJAPED  THE  EDGE  OF  THE  SWOBD,  OUT  OF  WEAKNESS  WERE  MADE  STBONQ, 
WAXED  VALIANT  IN  FIGHT,  TUBNED  TO  FLIGHT  THE  ARMIES  OF  THE  ALIENS. 

The  word  *  hero,'  does  not  occur  in  the  Bible. 
Nothing  can  be  more  opposite  to  its  spirit  than  that 
self-sufficiency,  and  recklessness  of  human  rights 
and  sufferings,  which  are  commonly  associated  with 
this  term.  Still,  there  are  no  higher  examples  of  a 
true  heroism  than  the  Bible  presents.  In  the  text, 
and  the  chapter  from  which  it  is  taken,  we  have  an 
account  of  great  and  heroic  exploits,  performed  in- 
deed in  ancient  times,  but  such  as  we  should  be 
glad  to  see  emulated,  such  as  ought  to  be  emulated 
in  the  midst  of  the  light  and  advantages  of  our  day. 
We  have  a  right  to  expect,  as  the  stream  of  time 
Tolls  on  and  pours  its  accumulated  wealth  at  the  feet 
of  new  generations,  that  there  shall  not  only  be  an 
increase  in  the  knowledge  of  nature,  but  that  there 
shall  be,  at  least,  no  failure  in  the  breadth  and  com- 
pass of  a  comprehensive  wisdom,  or  in  the  might  of 
a  true  manhood  that  is  ready  to  do  and  to  suffer  in 
the  cause  of  humanity  and  of  God. 
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But  not  only  may  we  expect  this  ;  it  is  also  inti- 
mated by  the  Apostle  that  it  is  expected  and 
watched  for  by  those  who  have  gone  before  us. 
He  represents,  in  the  opening  of  the  succeeding 
chapter,  those  worthies  and  veterans  who  had  fin- 
ished their  own  course,  as  gathered  into  a  vast 
assembly,  forming  "  a  cloud  of  vntnesses,''  and 
watching  with  intense  interest  the  bearing  of  those 
who  follow  them.  "  Seeing  then,"  says  he,  "  that 
we  are  compassed  about  with  so  great  a  cloud  of 
witnesses,  let  us  run  with  patience  the  race  that  is 
set  before  us.'' 

This  race,  my  friends  of  the  Graduating  Class,  I 
would  now  invite  you  to  run.  You  are  especially 
called  upon  to  emulate  the  example  of  the  great 
and  good, — to  do  deeds  that  shall  not  only  cause 
joy  on  earth,  but  shall  send  a  new  thrill  through  the 
vast  assembly  of  those  who  have  gone  before  you. 

But  if  you  are  to  do  the  deeds  of  these  ancient 
heroes  you  must  be  girded  with  the  same  armor,  be 
controlled  by  the  same  principle,  must  have  the 
same  prize  in  your  eye,  and  be  sustained  by  the 
same  |)ower.  Fruitful  as  the  nineteenth  century 
has  been  in  inventions,  it  yet  furnishes  none  for 
making  great  and  good  men.  The  great  tree  must 
grow  now  from  the  same  earth,  and  under  the  same 
sun,  and  by  the  same  processes  and  ministrations  of 
dew  and  rain  and  storms,  as  the  great  tree  of  old  ; 
and  so,  now,  as  of  old,  must  the  life  and  might  of 
true  greatness  be  drawn  from  the  same  fountains, 
and  work  themselves  out  by  essentially  the  same 
processes.     Were  these  deeds  performed  of  old  only 
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by  faith  ?  then  only  by  faith  will  they  be  performed 
now. 

What  then  is  Faith  ?  Avowed  by  Christianity  as 
its  peculiar  principle  of  action,  ridiculed  by  the 
philosophers,  is  it  indeed  some  new,  or  peculiar,  or 
blind,  or  fanatical  principle  ?  Or  is  it  one  of  those 
grand  and  universal  principles  which  underlie  human 
action,  which  are  necessary  to  true  heroism,  to  a 
right  philosophy,  to  individual  and  social  perfection, 
and  which  must,  in  the  progress  of  light,  come  more 
and  more  into  distinct  recognition  and  general  ac- 
knowledgement ? 

Whatever  faith  may  be,  it  must  be  conceded  that 
the  accounts  given  of  it  by  its  advocates  have  been 
neither  uniform  nor  consistent.  It  has  been  said  to 
be  simple  belief,  founded  on  evidence,  and  not  dif- 
fering from  any  other  belief ;  to  be  belief  in  testi- 
mony ;  to  be  belief  for  reasons  not  derived  from 
intrinsic  evidence ;  to  be  a  belief  on  the  ground  of 
probable,  as  distinguished  from  demonstrative  evi- 
dence ;  to  be  a  belief  in  things  invisible  and  super- 
natural ;  to  be  a  trust ;  and  more  recently,  and 
transcendentally,  it  has  been  said  to  be  an  organ  of 
the  soul  by  which  it  becomes  cognizant  of  the  invis- 
ible and  the  supernatural. 

To  some,  this  diversity  of  statement  may  seem 
to  indicate  that  there  can  be  nothing  in  faith  very 
definite  or  important.  To  me  it  indicates  the  re- 
verse ;  for  while  men  do  certainly  differ  about 
things  which  are  indefinite  and  obscure,  yet  it  is 
also  found  that  they  come  latest,  if  at  all,  to  the 
investigation  of  those  principles  which  are  the  most 
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intimate  and  essential,  and  that  they  are  no  where 
less  likely  to  come  to  a  uniform  and  satisfactory  re- 
sult. As  in  mathematics  the  truths  that  are  most 
nearly  intuitive  are  the  last  and  the  most  difficult  to 
be  demonstrated,  so  here  the  principles  and  pro- 
cesses which  are  so  essential  that  they  seem  in- 
woven into  our  being,  are  the  last  to  be  investigated 
and  the  most  difficult  to  be  satisfactorily  explained. 
Men  are  no  better  agreed  what  reason  is,  or  what 
personal  identity  consists  in,  than  they  are  what 
faith  is ;  and  yet,  as  those  who  think  wrongly  on 
these  subjects  may,  and  do,  exercise  their  reason, 
and  continue  the  same  persons  precisely  as  they 
would  if  they  thought  rightly,  so  those  who  make 
different  statements  in  regard  to  faith,  all  exercise 
faith,  and  receive  the  benefits  of  faith,  in  precisely 
the  same  way. 

That  the  term  faith  may  not  be  used  loosely  and 
popularly,  to  designate  the  ideas  just  mentioned,  and 
also  others,  I  would  not  say ;  but  the  inquiry  now 
is.  What,  generically,  and  specifically,  is  that  Faith 
upon  which  the  Bible  insists  as  essential  to  salva- 
tion, and  by  which  the  great  deeds  it  records  were 
performed  ?  Can  this  faith  be  so  defined  that  our 
idea  of  it  shall  be  distinct,  that  ^  it  shall  harmonize 
with  philosophy  and  with  reason,  and  that  it  shall 
be  adequate  to  the  great  offices  assigned  to  it  in  the 
Bible? 

I  propose  in  the  following  Discourse,  first,  to 
answer  these  inquiries ;  and  secondly,  to  speak  of 
the  offices  of  faith — more  particularly,  as  adapted 
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to  this  occasion,  of  its  office  as  a  principle  of  action 
to  be  adopted  by  every  young  man. 

The  definition  of  faith  which  I  would  propose, 
and  which  seems  to  me  to  meet  the  conditions  just 
mentioned,  is,  that  it  is  confidence  in  a  personal 
being.  Faith  lives  and  moves  and  has  its  being 
only  in  the  region  of  personality.  Whatever  we 
may  believe  respecting  things  visible  or  invisible,  on 
any  other  ground  than  our  confidence  in  a  personal 
being,  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  faith.  It  implies 
the  recognition  of  a  moral  nature,  and  a  conviction 
of  the  trust-worthiness  of  the  being  possessed  of 
such  a  nature. 

This  definition  of  faith  implies  a  division  of  this 
universe  into  two  departments,  that  of  persons,  and 
that  of  things ;  and,  in  connection  with  this  division, 
will  give  us  a  clear  distinction  between  philosophy 
and  faith.  The  sphere  of  faith  is  the  region  of  per- 
sonality, that  of  philosophy  is  the  region  of  things. 
Each  of  these  spheres  addresses  our  sensibilities  and 
calls  for  investigation,  but  in  accordance  with  its 
own  nature  and  laws. 

By  things,  are  called  forth,  in  the  region  of  sensi- 
bility, the  emotions  of  beauty,  of  sublimity,  and  of 
admiration  ;  by  persons,  in  addition  to  these,  confi- 
dence, affection,  passion. 

In  her  investigations  in  the  department  of  things, 
philosophy  is  concerned,  not  with  all  knowledge, 
but  chiefly  with  resemblances  in  those  things  that 
exist  together,  and  with  uniformities  in  those  that 
exist  in  succession.  These  are  the  basis  of  all  clas- 
sification, of  all  inductive   reasoning  —  and    it   is 
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through  these  that  we  get  all  our  ideas  of  physical 
order  and  law. 

Philosophy  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  things  as 
they  exist  separately.  This  being  given,  she  neglects 
all  individual  peculiarities,  and  proceeds  to  group 
them  according  to  their  resemblances,  and  to  give 
them  collective  names.  In  doing  this  she  acquires 
for  man  power,  and  practical  guidance,  because  a 
resemblance  in  external  signs  denotes  a  resemblance 
in  essential  properties.  This  gives  value  to  the  signs 
of  nature,  and  shows  that  in  the  department  of 
resemblances  she  is  constituted  on  the  basis  of 
truth. 

But  not  only  does  philosophy  notice  resemblances 
in  beings  and  phenomena  that  exist  together,  she 
also  notices  uniformity  of  succession ;  and  is  thus 
enabled  to  foretell  the  future,  and  to  act  wisely  with 
reference  to  it.  She  believes  in  a  uniformity  of  suc- 
cession according  to  the  order  that  is  established. 
She  investigates  the  laws  in  accordance  with  which 
this  succession  moves  on.  As  among  things  that 
exist  together,  she  knows  nothing  of  individual  pecu* 
liarities,  so  in  phenomena  that  exist  in  succession, 
she  knows  nothing  of  exceptions,  and  admits  with 
great  reluctance,  or  not  at  all,  that  such  exceptioni 
really  exist. 

Such,  except  as  she  may  be  said  to  investigate 
causes,  is  philosophy.  She  stands  in  the  centre  of 
things  that  co-exist,  and  passes  onward  and  outward 
to  the  farthest  star,  stepping  more  or  less  firmly  as 
the  resemblances,  by  which  alone  she  proceeds,  are 
more  or  less  perfect ;  she  stands  at  the  (M^sent  point 
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in  things  that  succeed  each  other,  and  binds  the 
future  to  the  past  by  what  she  conceives  to  be  an 
inexorable  law. 

But  it  may  be  inquired  whether  philosophy  does  not 
extend  to  the  domain  of  mind.  Yes,  so  far  as  mind 
is  a  thing,  and  hence  under  the  law  of  an  absolute 
uniformity,  but  no  farther.  The  moment  a  personal 
being  is  placed  under  that  law  of  nature  by  which 
that  which  follows  is  necessarily  the  product  of  that 
which  precedes,  personality  ceases,  and  you  have  mere 
nature — a  thing.  The  very  idea  of  that  necessary 
uniformity  upon  which  philosophy  is  based,  precludes 
that  of  personality.  It  also  precludes  the  idea  of 
faith ;  for  whatever  we  may  believe  without  the  range 
of  personality,  and  on  whatever  grounds,  there  is 
always  wanting  that  element  which  enters  into  faith 
by  which  a  person  may  be  said  not  only  to  have' 
confidence,  but  to  be  confiding. 

The  sphere  of  faith,  as  opposed  to  that  of  philos- 
ophy, is,  as  I  have  said,  the  region  of  personality. 
Here  we  find  affections,  and  a  moral  nature,  and  a 
free-will.  In  the  sphere  of  things  we  deal  with 
similarities,  and  uniformities  of  succession,  and  laws, 
and  do  not  necessarily  know  anything  back  of  these. 
We  may  indeed  refer  them  all  to  a  personal  agent, 
but  for  the  grounds  of  our  belief  we  are  not  necessi- 
tated to  go  beyond  the  uniformities  and  laws  them- 
selves. We  have  in  these  nothing  of  the  great 
element  of  character.  But  in  our  dealings  with 
personal  beings,  whatever  ground  we  may  have  for 
belief,  either  of  what  they  say,  or  of  what  they 
will  do,  must  be  found,  not  in  any  law,  not  in  any 
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unvarying  uniformity  conceived  of  as  necessary,  but 
in  the  character  of  the  personal  being.  This  is  an 
element  entirely  different  from  any  found  in  the 
sphere  of  philosophy,  and  it  is  upon  this  that  faith 
fixes.  This  is  the  grand  peculiarity  of  faith  ;  it  is 
confidence  in  a  personal  being.  Like  belief,  it  ad- 
mits of  degrees.  As  the  highest  form  of  belief  is 
certainty,  so  the  highest  form  of  faith  is  such  a  con- 
fidence in  the  character  of  any  being  as  will  lead 
us  to  believe  whatever  he  may  say  because  he  says 
it,  and  to  commit  implicitly  into  his  hands  every  in- 
terest of  our  being. 

And  as  that  without  us  which  calls  forth  faith,  is 
so  different  from  that  which  is  the  basis  of  philoso- 
phy, so  it  may  be  remarked,  is  that  within  us  which 
is  brought  into  action  also  different.  Doubtless  the 
nature  of  man  is  preconformed  to  the  state  into 
which  he  is  to  come,  and  as  he  naturally  conforms 
himself  to  the  uniformities  of  nature,  so  does  he, 
though  by  a  different  principle,  naturally  confide  in 
those  to  whom  his  being  is  intrusted.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  that  feeling  of  confidence  with 
which  the  infant  looks  up  into  the  eye  of  its  mother, 
with  which  the  new  formed  angel  must  look  up  to 
his  God,  is  the  same  as  that  by  which  he  is  adapted 
to  the  blind  and  unvarying  movements  of  nature. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  as  these  two  great  spheres 
of  persons  and  of  things  are  so  distinct,  that  our  na- 
ture should  not  be  equally  preconformed  to  each. 

If  the  spheres  of  faith  and  of  philosophy  be  thus 
distinct,  it  will  be  obvious  that  they  can  come  into 
conflict  only  at  a  single  point.  A  personal  being 
may  make  assertions  about  facts  that  lie  within  the 
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domain  of  philosophy,  and  these  assertions  may 
seem  to  conflict,  and  may  conflict,  with  evidence 
respecting  those  same  facts  derived  from  philosophy. 
But  in  such  a  case  man  is  not  left  to  the  alternative 
of  a  blind  faith  or  a  presumptuous  philosophy.  His 
reason  is  to  decide.  By  this  he  is  to  ascertain,  on 
the  one  side,  that  a  personal  being  has  spoken,  what 
he  has  said,  what  means  he  had  of  knowing  the 
truth,  and  what  confidence  is  to  be  placed  in  his 
character.  On  the  other  side,  he  is  to  inquire 
whether  he  knows  all  the  facts  and  their  relations, 
and  is  sure  of  his  inferences.  If,  after  this,  there 
shall  seem  to  be  a  conflict,  or  a  contradiction,  reason 
must  strike  the  balance,  and  say  whether,  under  the 
circumstances,  it  is  more  rational  to  put  confidence 
in  a  personal  being,  or  to  believe  in  facts  and  deduc- 
tions for  which  we  have  another  species  of  evidence. 
Reason  recognizes  both  these  grounds  of  belief; 
and  she,  and  she  only,  can  decide  in  cases  of  appar- 
ent conflict  between  them. 

Having  thus  considered  the  relations  of  faith  and 
philosophy,  let  us  now  look  at  those  of  faith  and 
reason. 

It  is  strange  with  what  pertinacity  the  opponents 
*of  Christianity  have  insisted  that  there  is,  and  must 
be,  a  conflict  between  these ;  and  how  readily  many 
advocates  of  Christianity  have  assented  to  this  view. 
So  far  has  this  been  carried,  that  a  recent  and  much- 
lauded  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  is  entitled, 
"  Reason  and  Faith ;  their  claims  and  conflicts.^^ 
But  such  conflict  is  by  no  means  to  be  admitted. 
There  is  just  as  much  opposition  between  reason 
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and  faith,  as  there  is  between  reason  and  philoso- 
phy, and  no  more. 

If  we  regard  reason  as  giving  us  only  intuitive 
and  necessary  truths,  then  it  will  act  equally  in  the 
domain  of  philosophy  and  of  faith,  and  there  can 
be  no  opposition  between  either  of  them ;  unless, 
indeed,  a  personal  being  should  assert  an  absurdity. 
But  if,  as  is  more  common,  we  regard  reason  as 
comprisiAg  what  is  rational  in  man, — those  high 
attributes  by  which  he  is  distinguished  from  the 
brutes,  and  which  must  enter  into,  and  preside  over, 
every  legitimate  act  and  process  of  the  mind, — 
then,  the  sphere  of  faith  and  philosophy  being  dif- 
ferent, there  can  be  no  conflict  between  reason  as 
employed  in  the  sphere  of  philosophy,  and  as  em- 
ployed in  the  sphere  of  faith.  Reason  presides  over 
both  spheres,  and  can  therefore  be  in  conflict  with 
neither.  The  only  possible  question  is,  whether  we 
may,  in  any  case,  just  as  rationally  reach  conclu- 
sions and  grounds  of  action  by  that  process  which 
we  call  faith,  as  we  can  by  that  which  we  call  phi- 
losophy. But  on  this  point  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion. We  act  as  necessarily  and  as  legitimately 
with  reference  to  personal  beings  by  faith,  as  we  do 
in  reference  to  things  by  a  belief  in  the  uniformity 
of  nature.  It  is  just  as  rational  for  a  man  to  have. 
con£klence  in  the  character  and  consequently  in  the 
word  of  a  personal  being,  as  it  is  for  him  to  believe 
in  the  facts  of  observatioti  or  experience  or  in  those 
forms  and  systems  of  knowledge  deduced  from  these 
which  are  called  philosophy.  It  mayy  perhaps,  be 
found  to  be  quite  as  reasonable  to  believe  a  fact  be- 
cause it  is  asserted  by  God,  as  to  believe  one  be- 
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cause  it  is  inferred  by  ourselves,  or  even  as  to  believe 
a  fact  made  known  to  us  by  those  senses  w^hich  God 
has  given  us. 

Is  there  not  then  such  a  thing  as  faith  that  is  not 
in  accordance  with  reason  ?  Certainly,  just  as  there 
are  inferences  and  philosophies  that  are  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  reason,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  say  whether  there  has  been  more  folly  and 
absurdity  under  the  name  of  faith  or  of  philosophy. 
My  reason  tells  me  that  I  may  confide  in  the  facts 
given  me  by  my  senses,  that  I  may  classify  these, 
and  build  up  a  system  of  knowledge  which  we  call 
philosophy.  Under  this  impression,  men  have  built 
up  systems  of  philosophy  which  we  can  now  see 
were  exceedingly  irrational  and  foolish,  but  this  does 
not  show  that  there  is  any  conflict  between  reason 
and  philosophy ;  but  only  that  reason  is  not  infallible 
in  this  department.  My  reason  also,  all  that  is 
rational  within  me,  tells  me  that  I  may,  and  ought, 
sometimes  to  confide  in  personal  beings,  and  that 
such  confidence  is  a  rational  and  sufficient  ground  of 
knowledge  and  of  action.  We  may,  indeed,  here 
repose  confidence  where  we  ought  not,  and  receive 
irrational  dogmas,  and  submit  to  useless  or  ridiculous 
rites ;  but  this  would  only  show  that  reason  is  not 
infallible  in  this  department. 

So  far  then  from  separating  faith  from  reason  and 
bringing  them  into  possible  and  actual  conflict,  we 
would  say  that  the  sphere  of  faith  is  one  of  the  two 
great  spheres  over  which  reason  presides,  and  that 
faith  itself  is  one  of  the  great  and  indispensable  meth- 
ods in  which  reason  is  manifested.  It  is  a  libel  upon 
religion  to  say  that  it  requires  a  Uind  faith,  or  any 
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other  than  a  rational  faith,  or  that  it  requires  us  to 
believe  any  thing  which  it  is  not  more  rational  to 
believe  than  it  would  be  to  disbelieve  it.  There  is 
no  tendency  id  faith  to  a  blind  belief.  It  does  not 
say,  and  has  no  tendency  to  say,  *I  believe  because 
it  is  impossible.'  That  is  mere  Quixotism  and  folly. 
Faith  may,  indeed,  take  hold  of  the  hand  of  a  father, 
and  be  willing  to  step  where  it  does  not  see ;  but  then 
she  is  willing  thus  to  step,  only  because  she  has  a 
rational  ground  for  believing  that  her  father  will  lead 
her  right.  Christianity  discards  and  repudiates  alto- 
gether, any  faith  that  can  come  into  conflict  with 
reason. 

This  view  of  faith  gives  it  a  definite  sphere,  it 
shows  distinctly  its  relations  both  to  philosophy  and 
to  reason,  and  removes  from  it  all  that  mysterious 
or  mystical  appearance  which  has  sometimes  been 
thrown  around  religious  faith.  As  an  exercise  of 
the  mind  it  is,  generically,  no  way  different  from 
that  to  which  we  are  constantly  accustomed.  When 
a  child  follows  implicitly  the  directions  of  its  father^ 
when  a  client  puts  his  case  into  the  hands  of  an  ad- 
vocate, there  is  an  element  in  the  act  that  is  different 
from  simple  belief,  it  is  an  element  that  puts  honor 
upon  the  father  and  the  advocate.  This  is  faith. 
Faith,  then,  generically,  is  confidence  in  a  personal 
being.  Specifically,  religious  faith  is  confidence  in 
God,  in  every  aspect  and  office  in  which  he  reveals 
himself.  As  that  love  of  which  God  is  the  object, 
is  religious  love,  so  that  confidence  in  Him  as  a  Father, 
a  Moral  Governor,  a  Redeemer,  a  Sanctifier,  in  all 
the  modes  of  his  manifestation,  by  which  we  believe 
whatever  he  says  because  he  says  it,  and  commit 
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ourselves  and  all  our  interests  cheerfully  and  entirely 
into  his  hands,  is  religious  faith.  Surely  there  is  in 
this,  nothing  irrational,  or  hard  to  be  understood. 

The  distinctive  element  of  faith,  then,  is  not  be- 
lief, but  it  is  that  perception  and  appreciation  of 
moral  character  upon  v^^hich  the  belief  is  based.  In- 
volved in  this  there  must  always  be  a  belief  of  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  object  of  our  faith.  Hence, 
if  faith  were  perfect,  it  would  involve,  not  merely  a 
belief  in  testimony,  but  an  obedience  like  that  of 
Abraham.  In  his  case  there  was  simply  a  com- 
mand, and  strictly  no  testimony ;  yet  the  faith  was 
perfect. 

It  is  this  complex  nature  of  faith  that  has  caused 
the  confusion  respecting  it.  It  does  imply  a  move- 
ment of  both  the  rational  and  the  emotive  nature. 
In  this,  sometimes  the  one,  and  sometimes  the  other 
may  predominate,  but  it  is  never  due  either  to  the 
intellect  simply,  or  to  the  feelings  simply.  When 
outward  appearances,  as  in  the  case  of  Abraham, 
are  opposed  to  the  dictates  of  faith,  it  will  be  an  af- 
fectionate confidence.  When  there  is  no  such  oppo- 
sition, it  will  be  a  confiding  affection  in  which  the 
confidence  may  seem  to  be  entirely  absorbed  and 
transfigured  into  love.  The  belief  involved  in  faith, 
is  based  on  those  very  qualities  which  necessarily 
call  forth  emotion  or  affection ;  and  hence,  in  this 
act,  the  two  are  fused  and  inseparably  blended. 
Hence  too  the  moral  element  in  faith,  which  is  not 
necessarily  in  mere  belief,  and  hence  its  power  as  a 
principle  of  actioii.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  strange 
or  anomalous  in  this.  Pity  is  a  complex  act,  consist- 
ing of  sympathy  for  distress  and  a  desire  to  relieve 
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it.  These  may  exist  in  different  proportions,  but  if 
either  be  wanting  there  is  no  pity ;  and  yet  no  one 
finds  any  difficulty  in  understanding  what  pity  is. 

Having  thus  considered  the  nature  of  faith,  we 
now  proceed  to  its  offices. 

Of  faith  in  general,  the  great  office  is  to  underlie 
all  the  social  intercourse  of  personal  beings.  It  is 
to  this  higher  and  distinct  sphere  of  personal  inter- 
course, what  a  belief  in  the  uniformity  of  nature  is  in 
our  intercourse  with  nature.  Without  confidence 
society  is  impossible.  It  is  the  great  element  and 
condition  of  social  prosperity  and  happiness.  Uni- 
versally it  vnll  be  found  that  all  the  ends  of  society 
are  reached,  in  proportion  as  there  is  mutual  confi- 
dence between  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and 
children,  rulers  and  subjects,  buyers  and  sellers, 
friends  and  neighbors.  Remove  but  the  single  ele- 
ment of  distrust,  and  who  does  not  see  that  the 
great,  cause  of  human  wretchedness  would  be  taken 
away.  Let  but  the  one  element  of  a  general  and 
perfect  confidence  be  poured  into  the  now  heaving 
mass  of  human  society,  and  its  agitations  would 
subside,  and  it  would  be  at  once  aggregated  and 
crystalized  into  its  most  perfect  forms.  In  connec- 
tion with  this,  every  form  of  human  attachment 
would  strike  deep  root,  every  mutual  affinity  would 
have  free  play,  and  every  capacity  of  man  for  happi- 
ness from  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men  would  be 
filled. 

Of  the  more  specific  offices  of  religious  faith  we 
will  first  consider  that,  so  much  insisted  on  in  the 
Scriptures^  by  which  it  accepts  a  gratuitous  salvation. 
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From  the  nature  of  faith  as  now  stated,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  its  relation  to  such  a  salvation  is  a  necessary 
and  not  an  arbitrary  one.  To  be  accepted,  a  gift 
must  first  be  appreciated,  and  desired  as  a  gift. 
This,  in  the  case  of  salvation  from  sin,  involves  re- 
pentance. And  then  there  must  be  full  confidence 
in  the  sincerity  of  him  who  offers  the  gift.  This  is 
faith,  and,  the  gift  being  desired,  there  can  be  a  com- 
pletion of  the  confidence  only  in  its  acceptance.  In 
this  view  of  it  faith  is  not  that  in  consequence  of 
which  we  receive  the  salvation,  as  if  the  faith  exist- 
ed first  and  accepted  the  salvation  afterwards,  but 
faith  is  the  very  act  of  confidence  by  which  the  sal- 
vation is  accepted.  It  is  a  confidence  which  can 
become  complete  only  as  it  accepts  the  offer,  because 
it  is  only  as  He  makes  the  offer  that  the  Saviour 
offers  himself  to  our  confidence.  Faith  then,  in  its 
relation  to  salvation,  is  that  confidence  by  which  we 
accept  it  as  a  firee  gift  from  the  Saviour,  and  is  the 
only  possible  way  in  which  this  gift  df  God  could 
be  appropriated.  How  simple !  how  rational !  how 
strange  it  should  fail  to  be  understood ! 

A  second  office  of  religious  faith,  as  stated  in  the 
Scriptures,  is  to  unite  man  to  God,  and  in  so  doing, 
to  give  him  power  with  God.  To  this,  faith,  as 
now  explained,  is  perfectly  adapted.  As  our  rela- 
tions to  God  are  so  numerous  and  intimate,  and  as 
•confidence  in  him  can  be  based  only  on  a  perception 
of  those  perfect  attributes  which  would  call  out  the 
highest  affection,  it  must  be  an  affectionate  confi- 
dence. But  it  is  only  by  an  affectionate  confidence 
that  such  a  being  as  man  can  be  united  to  God,  or. 
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indeed,  that  any  one  moral  being  can  be  united  to 
another.  Let  this  exist  and  every  thing  in  the  rela- 
tions of  the  two  beings  must  be  pleasant,  the  relation 
itself  will  be  the  ground  of  the  highest  satisfaction 
which  our  nature  can  know,  and  will  lie  at  the  foun- 
dation of  a  higher  and  nobler  idea  of  being  and  of 
order  than  any  other.  What  is  the  idea  of  myriads 
of  orbs  circling  in  harmony  together,  compared  with 
that  of  myriads  of  intelligent  and  moral  beings 
united  to  God  and  to  each  other  in  a  mutual  and 
affectionate  confidence  ?  Here  we  find  the  true  end 
of  this  universe — an  order  of  which  all  other  order 
is  biK  the  symbol. 

And  while  faith  thus  unites  us  to  God,  it  is  natural 
and  rational  to  suppose  that  it  should  have  the  great 
power  ascribed  to  it  in  the  Scriptures.  It  is  one  of 
the  strongest  impulses  and  principles  of  a  rightly 
constituted  nature  never  to  disappoint  any  confidence 
that  is  justly  reposed  in  it.  This  deems  to  be  even 
the  instinct  of  a  generous  nature  without  reference  to 
principle.  Who  is  there  that  would  not  protect  a 
dove  that  should  come  and  nestle  in  his  bosom  P 
An  appeal  by  innocence,  by  helplessness,  by  distress, 
in  which  the  individual  abandons  himself  with  entire 
confidence  to  us,  is  one  of  the  strongest  that  can  be 
made  to  our  nature,  and  will  often  be  met  by  the 
greatest  sacrifices,  not  only  by  individuals,  but  by 
whole  nations.  Let  Kossuth  escape  and  come  to 
this  country,  and  confide  himself  to  our  protection, 
and  let  him  be  pursued  by  the  combined  power  of 
Russia  and  of  Austria,  yea  by  the  power  of  the 
world,  and  the  nation  would  rise  as  one  man,  would 
form  a  living  wall    around   him,   and    he    would 
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be  taken  only  as  his  pursuers  should  pass  over  the 
dead  bodies  of  those  who  would  stand  in  his  defence. 
Shall  men  do  thus,  and  shall  not  God  defend  those 
who  come  to  put  their  trust  under  the  shadow  of  his 
wings  ?  Shall  any  innocent  creature  of  God  that  is 
in  distress  come  to  him  and  confide  in  him,  and  shall 
not  the  resources  of  Omnipotence  be  held  ready  for 
his  deliverance  ?  Shall  any  guilty  creature  of  God, 
however  debased  and  wretched,  yea  though  he  were 
dyed  and  steeped  in  sin,  come  to  him  with  a  confir 
dence  authorized  by  the  death  of  Christ,  and  cast 
himself  upon  him  for  pardon  and  adoption,  and  shall 
he  not  be  received  even  as  the  prodigal  son  ?  Shall 
any  servant  of  God,  in  this  world  of  conflict,  be 
hardly  beset,  and,  feeling  that  his  own  strength 
is  weakness,  look  up  to  God  with  an  eye  of  filial 
confidence,  and  shall  he  not  send  him  succor?  Shall 
his  servants  say,  in  the  very  face  of  the  flames, 
"  Our  God  whom  we  serve  is  able  to  deliver  us  from 
the  burning  fiery  furnace,  and  he  will  deliver  us,  O 
king,"  and  shall  he  not  deliver  them  ?  What  are 
the  laws  of  nature  in  a  case  like  this  ?  They  are 
but  as  a  technicality  compared  vnth  a  mighty  prin- 
ciple. One  glance  of  a  confiding  eye  is  mightier 
than  all  the  laws  of  nature.  Heaven  and  earth  may 
pass  away,  but  not  a  hair  of  him  who  puts  confi- 
dence in  God  shall  "  fall  to  the  earth."  Sooner,  far 
sooner,  would  God  sweep  this  material  framework, 
with  all  its  laws,  into  utter  annihilation,  than  he 
would  disappoint  the  authorized  confidence  of  the 
most  inconsiderable  of  his  creatures.  How  different 
is  this  universe  when  thus  viewed  by  the  light  of 
feith  in  its  relation  to  a  controlling  personal  being. 
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a  Father,  and  a  Friend ;  and  when  viewed  in  the 
light  of  philosophy,  as  mere  nature — as  an  unvarying, 
undiscriminating,  crushing  uniformity ! 

The  third  office  of  religious  faith  is  to  be  a  prin- 
ciple of  action.  And  if  there  be  any  one  thing  which 
a  young  man  about  to  enter  upon  life  ought  to  con- 
sider thoroughly,  it  is  his  principles  of  action.  Upon 
these  his  own  character,  and  that  of  his  enterprises 
will  depend.  As  you,  my  friends,  adopt,  from  this 
time,  right  principles  of  action,  so,  and  so  only  will 
you  promote  your  true  usefulness,  and  permanent 
good. 

But  certain  it  is,  referring  to  the  distinction  al- 
ready made,  that  the  highest  principles  of  action 
cannot  be  found  in  the  sphere  of  things.  The  study 
of  these  may  train  the  intellect,  and  make  men  mere 
philosophers ;  they  may  awaken  the  desire  to  possess 
them  as  property  and  make  men  misers  ;  they  may 
call  forth  the  emotions  of  beauty  and  sublimity ;  and 
that  is  all.  There  is  here  no  confidence,  no  afiection^ 
no  sympathy.  But  bring  man,  now,  into  intercourse 
with  free,  personal  and  moral  beings,  and  every  high 
faculty  of  his  nature  will  come  into  play.  The  in- 
tellect, and  the  heart,  and  the  moral  nature  will  act 
together  and  strengthen  each  other.  And  as  the 
basis  of  all  such  intercourse  must  be  faith,  so  the 
basis  of  all  intercourse  with  God  must  be  religious 
faith. 

As  a  principle  of  action,  religious  faith  is  con- 
trasted with  those  adopted  by  the  heroes  of  this 
world,  because  it  tends  to  form  a  complete  character. 
Recognizing  an  omnipresent  and  omniscient  God,  it 
acts  equally  at  all  times,  and  bears  as  well  upon  the 
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minute,  as  upon  the  greater  actions  of  life.  Minute 
actions  and  details  must  make  up  the  whole  life  of 
most  men,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  life  of  all 
men  ;  and  what  we  need  above  all  things,  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  action  that  shall  embrace  all  acts  equally,  as 
the  law  of  gravitation  embraces  the  atom  and  the 
planet,  and  that  may  dignify  the  smallest  act  by  the 
principle  from  which  it  proceeds.  Such  a  principle 
is  religious  faith ;  and  nothing  but  this  can  carry  the 
life-blood  of  principle  into  those  minuter  portions  of 
human  conduct  on  which  our  happiness  here  chiefly 
depends.  This  would  attune  the  chords  of  domestic 
life  and  make  them  discourse  sweet  music ;  it  would 
substitute  the  freshness  of  sincerity,  and  the  flush  of 
benevolence,  for  the  paint  and  frigidity  of  a  false  and 
conventional  politeness.  Carrying  out  such  a  prin- 
ciple, an  individual  may  be  truly  great,  however 
humble  his  sphere ;  and  this  greatness  will  bear  the 
test,  and  grow  as  it  is  examined ;  while  that  which 
takes  human  opinion  as  its  standard  and  reward, 
dwindles  and  becomes  contemptible  the  more  it  is 
known.  This  latter  cultivates  the  art  of  conceal- 
ment ;  it  is  great,  and  generous,  and  kind,  in  public, 
and  mean,  and  selfish,  and  unamiable,  at  home. 
Long  enough  has  the  world  been  filled  with  pre- 
tences, and  shows,  and  fair  seemings,  and  whited 
sepulchres  ;  bat- the  remedy  for  these  is  to  be  found, 
not  in  any  ridicule  or  denunciation  of  hypocrisy,  nor 
in  any  splenetic  or  contemptuous  decrial  of  *  shams,' 
but  only  in  the  cultivation  of  a  true  religious  faith. 
This  will  be  the  more  obvious  if  we  notice  a 
second,  and  grand  peculiarity  of  religious  faith, 
which  is,  that  it  can  work  only  in  harmony  with  the 
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moral  nature.  No  man  can  expect  to  be  aided  or 
sustained  by  God,  when  he  is  doing  any  thing  which 
he  is  conscious  is  not  well  pleasing  to  him.  Confi- 
dence in  God  must  imply  a  constant  endeavor  to 
know  his  will,  and  must  hence,  quicken  the  con- 
science, and,  as  the  Scriptures  express  it,  purify  the 
heart.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  essential  con- 
nection between  faith  and  love,  and  it  is  by  its  inti- 
mate alliance  with  conscience  on  the  one  hand,  and 
love  on  the  other,  that  religious  faith  is  capable  of 
becoming  a  principle  of  action  so  ennobling  and 
so  mighty.  It  is  rational  and  intelligent  as  recog- 
nizing, sometimes  the  plans  of  God,  and  always  the 
grounds  of  trust  in  Him ;  it  quickens  the  conscience 
as  necessarily  adopting  the  law  of  God  for  its  rule 
of  action  ;  and  it  gives  full  play  to  the  affections,  by 
drawing  its  very  life  from  the  holy  and  infinitely 
amiable  character  of  God.  Thus,  he  who  is  actu- 
ated by  this  principle  must  have  the  strength  that 
comes  from  the  consciousness  of  acting  rationally, 
from  peace  with  God,  and  peace  of  conscience. 
Thus  has  it  every  element  that  can  be  needed  to  sus- 
tain great  and  heroic  action.  Let  a  man  feel  that 
he  is  in  sympathy  with  God  in  the  object  of  his  pur- 
suit, that  God  approves  the  means  he  adopts,  and  let 
him  have  a  filial  confidence  in  him,  and  what  deed 
of  a  true  heroism  is  there,  whether  of  action  or  of 
suffering,  which  he  may  not  perform  ?  Thus  moved 
and  sustained,  is  it  any  wonder  that  they  of  old 
"subdued  kingdoms,  wrought  righteousness,  obtained 
promises,  stopped  the  mouths  of  lions,  quenched  the 
violence  of  fire,  escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword,  out 
of  weakness  were  made  strong,  waxed  valiant  in 
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fight,  turned  to  flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens "  ? 
And  what  this  principle  was  of  old,  it  is  now.  The 
same  God  is  above  us,  and  his  response  to  any  con- 
fidence reposed  in  Him  will  not  be  less  full.  This 
only  can  support  the  martyr,  the  moral  hero,  the 
hero  of  meekness,  and  righteousness,  and  love  uncon- 
querable. This  only  can  lead  men  to  originate  and 
sustain  those  great  moral  enterprises,  on  the  success 
of  which  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  world  must 
ultimately  turn.  It  cannot  be  that  man  should  set 
himself  fully  against  the  wickedness  of  his  own 
heart,  and  the  wickedness  of  the  world  around  him, 
and  resist  the  allurements  of  temptation,  and  defy 
the  powers  of  nature  wielded  by  persecution,  and 
endure  to  the  end,  and  overcome,  except  as  *<  seeing 
him  who  is  invisible."  "  This  is  the  victory  that 
overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith."  Only  this 
can  enable  the  true  missionary  to  forsake  country 
and  friends,  and  devote  his  life,  in  a  heathen  land, 
to  the  good  of  those  whom  he  knows  but  as  redeemed 
by  the  blood  of  Christ ;  only  this  can  sustain  him  in 
attacking  forms  of  sin  that  seem  as  ancient  and 
firm  as  the  hills  ;  this  alone  can  enable  him  to  labor 
on  till  death,  and  die  in  hope,  while  yet  the  dark- 
ness of  midnight  lies  upon  the  mountains.  Such 
a  faith  has  nothing  to  do  with  nature.  She  comes 
down  from  above  into  the  sphere  of  nature,  she  con- 
templates objects  of  which  nature  knows  nothing, 
and  when  she  acts  rationally  with  reference  to  these 
objects — to  a  kingdom  and  laws  that  are  above  na- 
ture— nature  says  she  is  mad.  She  is  not  mad ; — the 
might  of  the  universe  is  with  her  ;  God  is  with  her ; 
eternity  shall  vindicate  her.     This,  not  money,  not 
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machinery,  or  confidence  in  them,  but  this  it  is  that 
the  church  needs.  Let  her  come  directly  to  God  in 
the  strength  of  a  perfect  weakness,  in  the  power  of 
a  felt  helplessness  and  a  child-like  confidence,  and 
then,  either  she  has  no  strength,  and  has  no  right  to 
be,  or  she  has  a  strength  that  is  infinite.  Then,  and 
thus,  will  she  stretch  out  the  rod  over  the  seas  of 
difficulty  that  lie  before  her,  and  the  waters  shall  di- 
vide, and  she  shall  pass  through,  and  sing  the  song 
of  deliverance. 

From  the  view  of  faith  now  taken,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  every  system  of  negations,  and  distrust, 
and  skepticism,  must  tend  to  lower  the  tone  of 
human  action  and  enjoyment,  and  must  be  uncon- 
genial to  our  nature.  Such  systems  may  be  useful 
in  pulling  down  error,  but  have  no  constructive 
power.  Their  effect  must  be  like  that  of  with- 
drawing the  vital  element  from  the  air ;  and  not 
more  certainly  will  languor  and  feebleness  creep 
over  the  physical  system  in  one  case,  than  over  the 
spiritual  in  the  other.  There  can  be  no  robust  and 
healthy  life,  either  social  or  spiritual,  without  a 
strong  faith. 

Let  me  then  first  counsel  you,  my  friends,  to 
place  a  generous  confidence  in  your  fellow  men. 
Not  that  you  should  be  weak,  or  credulous,  but,  if 
you  must  err  at  all,  let  it  be  on  the  side  of  confi- 
dence. For  your  own  sakes  repress  the  first  risings 
of  a  suspicious  and  distrustful  temper.  It  will  un- 
string the  nerves  of  your  energy,  and  corrode  your 
very  heart.  Far  from  you  be  that  form  of  conceit 
which  attributes  to  itself  shrewdness  and  wisdom  by 
always  suspecting  evil.     Far  sooner  would  I  make  it 
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a  part  of  my  philosophy  and  plan,  to  be  imposed 
upon  and  cheated,  up  to  a  certain  point.  Let  not 
even  intercourse  with  the  world,  and  the  caution  of 
age,  congeal  the  spring  of  your  confidence  and  sym- 
pathy. So  doing,  you  may  find  much  that  you 
.  would  wish  otherwise,  some  you  may  find  that  will 
be  as  a  briar,  and  sharper  than  a  thorn-hedge,  breth-v 
ren  that  will  supplant,  and  neighbors  that  will  walk 
in  slanders  ;  but  you  will  also  find  answering  confi- 
dence, repose  for  the  soul,  green  spots,  and  fountains 
in  the  desert. 

Let  me  also  warn  you  especially  against  all  those 
pantheistic  views,  virtually  atheistic,  which  are  set- 
ting in  upon  us  in  these  days  in  connection  with  cer- 
tain forms  of  a  transcendental  philosophy.  The 
great  result,  if  not  the  object  of  all  such  schemes,  is 
to  obscure  and  exclude  the  idea  of  personality  in 
God ;  and  hence,  of  accountability  in  man.  It  is 
around  this  banner,  more  than  any  other,  that  the 
migratory  hordes  of  infidelity  are  gathering,  and  uni- 
ting against  the  religion  of  the  Bible.  These 
schemes  assume  the  garb  of  a  high  philosophy ;  they 
put  on  the  sheep's  clothing  of  a  religious  phraseology. 
In  their  outward  aspect,  they  are  contemplative, 
reverent,  and  especially  philanthropic.  Their  advo- 
cates believe  in  Grod — but  then  all  things  are  God, 
and  in  the  working  of  all  things  hitherto,  nothing 
higher  than  man  has  been  produced.  They  believe 
in  inspiration — but  then  all  good  books  are  inspired. 
They  believe  in  Jesus  Christ — and  so  they  do  in 
Confiicius,  and  Socrates,  and  Mohammed,  and  Lu- 
ther, and  in  all  earnest  and  heroic  men.     They  be- 
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lieve  in  progress — but  in  a  progress  which  neither 
springs  from,  nor  leads  to  moral  order.  They  make 
the  ideas  of  guilt  and  retribution  a  bugbear,  redemp- 
tion an  absurdity,  repentance  unnecessary,  and  faith 
impossible.  Making  such  pretensions  to  philosophy, 
and  giving  such  license  to  passion,  these  schemes 
have  great  attractions,  and  form  the  chief  speculative 
quicksands  which  the  currents  of  this  age  have  drifted 
up,  and  on  which  the  young  are  in  danger  of  being 
wrecked.  They  merge  personality  into  laws,  the 
operations  of  a  wise  agent  into  necessary  uniformi- 
ties. They  make  the  order  and  stability  of  God's 
works  testify,  not  to  his  wisdom  and  immutability, 
but  to  his  non-existence.  They  change  the  truth 
which  the  creatures  thus  tell,  into  a  lie,  and  say, 
"  No  God."  Thus  are  the  heavens  disrobed  of  their 
glory,  and  infinite  space  becomes  a  blank,  and  faith 
finds  no  object,  and  the  tendrils  of  affection  find  no 
oak,  and  human  life  is  without  a  providence,  and 
conscience  is  a  lie,  and  death  is  an  eternal  sleep. 
To  all  such  schemes,  and  their  abettors,  how  appro- 
priate and  overwhelming  are  the  reproof  and  the 
argument  framed  expressly  for  them  long  ago : 
"  Understand,  ye  brutish  among  the  people  ;  and  ye 
fools,  when  will  ye  be  wise  ?  He  that  planted  the 
ear,  shall  he  not  hear  ?  He  that  formed  the  eye, 
shall  he  not  see  ?  He  that  chastiseth  the  heathen, 
shall  not  he  correct  ?  He  that  teacheth  man  knowl- 
edge, shall  not  he  know  ?  " 

And  now,  my  beloved  friends,  in  bringing  to  a 
close  my  relations  to  you  as  an  Instructor,  what  can 
I  wish  better  for  you  personally,  or  for  the  world  in 
your  relations  to  it,  than  that  you  should  take  for 
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your  actuating  and  sustaining  principle,  faith  in  God. 
Without  this,  you  will  lack  the  highest  element  of 
happiness,  and  the  only  adequate  ground  of  support ; 
life  will  be  without  dignity,  and  death  without  hope. 
Only  by  faith  can  you  run  that  race  which  is  set 
before  yow,  as  before  those  of  old.  In  this  world 
your  courses  may  be  different ;  you  will  choose  dif- 
ferent professions,  and  diverge  widely  in  your  lines 
of  life.  To  some  of  you,  the  race  here  may  be 
brief.  One  whom  I  addressed  the  last  year,  as  I  do 
you  to-day,  now  sleeps  in  death.  But  whatever 
this  may  be,  and  whether  longer  or  shorter,  before 
you  all  there  is  set  the  same  race  imder  the  moral 
government  of  God  ;  to  you  all  is  held  out  the  same 
prize.  Why  should  you  not  run  this  race  ?  Never 
was  there  a  time,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  when 
moral  heroes  were  more  needed.  The  world  waits 
for  such.  The  providence  of  God  has  commanded 
science  to  labor  and  prepare  the  way  for  such.  For 
them  she  is  laying  her  iron  tracks,  and  stretching 
her  wires,  and  bridging  the  oceans.  But  where  are 
they  ?  Who  shall  breathe  into  our  civil  and  political 
relations  the  breath  of  a  higher  life  ?  Who  shall 
couch  the  eyes  of  a  paganized  science,  and  of  a 
pantheistic  philosophy,  that  they  may  see  God  ? 
Who  shall  consecrate,  to  the  glory  of  God,  the  tri- 
umphs of  science  ?  Who  shall  bear  the  life-boat  to 
the  stranded  and  perishing  nations  ?  Who  should 
do  these  things,  if  not  you — not  in  your  relations  to 
time  only,  but  to  eternity,  and  to  the  universe  of 
God? 

And  as  seen  in  the  light  of  faith,  what  a  race ! 
what  an  arena  !  what  a  prize  ! 
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Faith  places  us  under  the  inspection  and  care  of 
the  eternal  and  omnipresent  God,  and  accepts  of  him 
as  a  Father,  a  Redeemer,  a  Sanctifier,  and  Portion. 
She  enthrones  Him  above  all  laws,  and  to  that 
utterance  which  she  hears  coming  as  the  voice  of 
many  waters  from  around  the  throne,  saying,  The 
Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth,  she  says,  Amen. 
She  introduces  us  to  a  spiritual  family  of  our  own 
race,  and  of  superior  orders  of  beings,  before  whose 
numbers  and  capacities  the  imagination  falters. 
She  accepts  the  suggestions  of  analogy,  that  the 
moral  and  spiritual  universe  is  commensurate  with 
that  physical  universe  which  night  reveals,  the  out- 
skirts of  which  no  telescope  can  reach  ;  and  for  the 
unfolding  and  sweep  of  a  government  embracing 
such  an  extent,  she  has  an  eternity.  Such  is  the 
scene  in  the  midst  of  which  this  race  is  to  be  run. 
What  is  the  prize  ?  It  is  likeness  to  God — sonship 
— the  inheritance  of  all  things  to  be  enjoyed  forever. 
That  such  a  prize  might  be  offered,  Christ  died ; 
that  it  may  be  striven  for,  as  the  one  thing  needful, 
the  Holy  Spirit  pleads.  Gird  yourselves,  then,  for 
this  race ;  run  it  with  patience,  "  looking  unto 
Jesus."  The  world  may  not  notice,  or  know  you  ; 
for  it  knew  Him  not.  It  may  persecute  you,  for  it 
persecuted  Him ;  but  in  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  ever- 
lasting strength.  He  will  be  with  you;  He  will 
sustain  you  ; — the  great  cloud  of  witnesses  will  en- 
compass you  ;  they  will  wait  to  hail  you  with  accla- 
mation as  you  shall  reach  the  goal,  and  receive  the 
prize.  That  goal  may  you  all  reach, — that  prize 
may  you  all  receive. 
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SERMON. 


ACTS   XX.   36. 

rr  18  MORS  BLESSED  TO  OIVS  THAN  TO  AECBITE. 

As  a  dependent  being  man  is,  and  must  be, 
a  receiver.  From  God  he  must  receive  life  and 
breath,  and  all  things ;  and  no  one  can  so  elevate 
or  isolate  himself,  that  he  shall  not  need  to  receive 
from  his  fellow  men  those  things  which  only  their 
sympathy  and  kindness  can  bestow. 

Man  being  thus  necessarily  a  receiver,  we  should 
anticipate,  from  the  goodness  of  God,  that  it  would 
be  blessed  for  him  to  receive.  And  so  it  is.  It  is 
blessed  for  the  creature  to  receive  from  the  Creator. 
It  is  blessed  not  only  from  the  enjoyment  which  the 
gift  itself  may  confer,  but  as  awakening  admiration, 
and  gratitude,  and  love.  It  is  blessed  for  the  child 
to  receive  from  the  parent,  for  the  friend  to  receive 
from  his  friend.  It  is  always  blessed  to  receive 
when  the  gift  is  born  of  affection. 

This  blessedness  our  Saviour  knew.  We  are  told 
that  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Joanna  the  wife  of 
Chuza,  Herod's  steward,  and  Susanna,  and  many 
others,  ministered  to  him  of  their  substance.  He 
received  of  them  what  he  needed,  and,  so  far  as 
appears,  he  consented  thus  to  receive  at  the  hands 
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of  gratitude  and  affection,  and  was  doubtless  blessed 
in  so  receiving,  bis  whole  support. 

But  if  it  is  thus  blessed  to  receive,  it  is  more 
blessed  to  give.  This  is  one  of  those  great  truths, 
uttered  by  our  Saviour,  opposed  to  the  whole  spirit 
and  practice  of  the  age  in  which  he  appeared, 
which,  like  his  inculcation  of  the  forgiveness  of 
enemies,  and  universal  philanthropy,  and  seeking 
first  the  kingdom  of  God,  showed  a  divine  insight. 
It  is  a  great  practical  truth,  which,  as  it  is  received 
or  rejected,  must  affect  the  whole  spirit  and  all  the 
results  of  life. 

This  blessedness  was  that  pre-eminently  known 
by  our  Saviour.  "  The  Son  of  man  came,  not  to  be 
ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  gir>€  his  life 
a  ransom  for  many."  He  gave,  not  property,  but 
himself.  He  gave  instruction,  and  gifts  of  healing, 
and  a  divine  sympathy.  He  gave  the  energies  of 
his  being  in  activity  and  in  suffering  for  the  welfare 
c^  man. 

But  here  the  inquiry  arises,  what  it  is  to  give. 
As  now  used  tlus  term  carries  the  mind  chiefly,  if 
not  wholly,  to  property ;  but  this  cannot  be  its 
main  reference  in  the  text,  for  then  neither  Christ 
nor  his  Apostles,  would  have  illustrated  their  own 
precepts,  or  have  known,  to  any  great  extent,  the 
blessedness  of  giving.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that 
no  direct  record  is  made,  that  either  Christ  or  his 
Apostles  ever  gave  any  tiling  in  the  form  of  property; 
and  that  would  be  a  sad  interpretation  which  would 
restrict  the  pleasures  and  benefits  of  giving,  to  the 
rich.  To  give,  is  not  merely  to  transfer  property 
without  an  equivalent  from  him  who  leceires  bu 
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This  may  be  done  from  a  regard  to  public  opinion, 
to  quiet  conscience,  to  purchase  heaven,  to  get  free 
from  annoyance.  Property  is  not  affection,  it  is  not 
self-sacrificing  energy,  it  is  not  the  heart  or  the  life. 
No  ;  to  gii)€,  is  to  impart  benefits  freely,  out  of  good 
will.  This  Christ  and  his  Apostles  did.  Said  Peter 
to  the  impotent  man,  '^  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none, 
but  such  as  I  have  give  I  thee.  In  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  rise  up  and  walk."  Here 
was  a  gift  which  money  could  not  purchase,  and 
such  were  all  those  great  gifts  which  Christ  came 
to  bring.  Thus  understood,  the  pleasures  and  ben* 
efits  of  giving  are  open  to  all,  even  to  her  who  is 
poorer  than  the  poor  widow  who  cast  in  her  two 
mites.  All  can  impart  benefits  of  some  kind,  freely 
and  from  good  will ;  and  the  proposition  which  we 
now  wish  to  illustrate  is,  that  thus  to  give  is  more 
blessed  than  it  is  to  receive. 

That  this  is  so  may  appear,  first,  because  God  is 
giver  only,  and  not  a  receiver.  Of  the  modes  and 
conditions  of  the  divine  blessedness  we  know,  indeed, 
very  little.  To  our  conception,  God  must  have  been 
perfectly  blessed  in  himself,  when,  as  yet,  no  crea- 
tive act  had  rendered  the  blessedness  of  giving  pos- 
sible^ We  must  conceive  of  God  as  self-sufficing 
in  all  respects,  as  having  within  himself  the  sping 
of  his  own  activity^  and  finding  in  that  activity  the 
source  of  his  blessedness.  Without  activity  in  some 
form,  Uessedaess  is  inconceivable,  for  absolute  quies- 
cence is  death.  But  if  we  know  little  of  the  modes 
of  activity  possiUe  to  God,  and  hence  of  the  modes 
of  his  blessedness,  we  may  yet  be  sure  that  in  all 
the  fwms  of  tlmt  activity  there  is  Uessedness,  and 
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pre-eminent  blessedness  in  those  which  are  pre- 
eminently his.  But,  as  has  been  said,  he  manifests 
himself  only  as  a  giver.  He  is  so  in  creation.  To 
the  universe  of  matter,  overwhelming  us  as  it  does 
by  its  vastness  and  variety  and  glory,  he  gave  its 
being.  From  the  resources  of  his  own  omnipotence 
he  caused  that  which  was  not,  to  be,  and  no  doubt 
there  was  a  sublime  blessedness  not  only  in  the 
result,  when  he  beheld  and  pronounced  it  good,  but 
also  in  the  energy  by  which  it  was  accomplished. 
And  having  created  this  universe  with  all  its  prop- 
erties and  adjustments,  he  gave  it  to  his  sensitive 
and  rational  creatures  to  be  the  theatre  of  their 
being  and  a  source  of  enjoyment.  To  the  sensitive 
and  spiritual  universe  also,  through  all  its  ranks, 
from  the  insect  up  to  the  seraph,  God  has  given 
being,  with  its  infinite  diversity  of  forms,  and  modes 
of  perception,  and  capacities,  and  responsibilities 
Throughout  the  universe  there  is  nothing  that  any 
being  is,  or  that  he  possesses,  that  is  not  the  gift  of 
God.  And  not  only  has  God  given  in  creating,  but 
he  gives  continually.  Whatever  we  may  say  of 
second  causes,  he  is  the  constant  upholder  and  gov- 
ernor of  all  things,  the  ever  present,  conscious  giver 
of  every  good  and  perfect  gift.  This  is  the  highest 
conception  we  can  form  of  any  being,  that  he 
should  not  only  have  the  spring  of  activity  within 
himself  and  be  self-sufficing,  but  that  he  should 
suffice  for  a  universe,  and  find  a  conscious  blessed- 
ness in  giving  without  limit  and  without  exhaustion 
forevermore.  Here  we  find  a  conception  that  bears 
us  far  above  the  glories  of  night,  and  of  all  tele- 
scopic heavens.     Here  we  find  the  source  of  the 
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river  of  the  water  of  life,  clear  as  crystal,  that  over- 
flows and  sparkles  and  spreads  itself  to  the  outmost 
limits  of  the  creation.  What  are  the  starry  heavens 
to  Him  who  is  enthroned  as  the  infinite  and  only 
original  giver  in  this  limitless  universe  ! 

To  give  thus  without  exhaustion,  would  seem  to 
be  the  natural  prerogative  of  God ;  but  there  is  also 
a  form  of  giving  that  implies  self-denial  and  self- 
sacrifice  ;  it  implies  that  we  forego  a  good  for  the 
sake  of  the  good  of  others.  How  this  may  be 
compatible  with  what  we  conceive  of  the  infinite 
and  perfect  blessedness  of  God,  it  may  not  be  easy 
to  see  ;  but  that  he  is  capable  of  this  form  of  giving, 
the  Scriptures  plainly  assert  when  they  say,  that 
He  "  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  be- 
gotten Son."  Possibly  the  highest  blessedness  of  a 
benevolent  being  can  be  known  only  through  self- 
sacrifice.  Blessedness  is  more  than  pleasure ;  it  is 
the  consciousness  and  exercise  of  the  highest  good- 
ness. This  is  the  highest  form  of  giving,  and  con- 
stitutes Christ  the  great  gift  of  God.  It  makes 
him  not  merely  the  outflow  of  his  natural  attributes, 
but  the  manifestation  of  his  heart. 

And  while  Grod  thus  gives,  he  does  not  receive. 
"Who  hath  first  given  unto  Him  and  it  shall  be 
recompensed  to  him  again  ?"  By  the  right  of  an 
original  creation,  and  of  a  constant  preservation,  all 
things  are  already  his.  "  He  is  not  worshiped  with 
men's  hands  as  though  he  needed  any  thing,  seeing 
he  giveth  to  all  life  and  breath  and  all  things. ''  He 
may  be  said  to  accept  of  our  services ;  that  is,  he 
may  be  pleased  with  our  dutiful  afiection,  but  we 
can  bestow  upon  him  no  gift ;  he  can  receive  noth- 
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ing  from  us  so  as  to  become  the  owner  of  that 
which  was  not  his  before.  We  can  never  requite 
him  bj  pajing  back  an  equivalent ;  we  can  lay  him 
under  no  obligation. 

If  then  God  finds  his  own  blessedness  in  giving, 
and  not  at  all  in  receiving,  we  should  naturally 
expect,  that  those  who  are  made  in  his  image  would 
find  it  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive. 

But,  secondly,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention 
that  this  is  one  of  those  great  truths  which  seem  to 
find  their  prefiguration  and  twilight  in  the  material 
creation.  The  sun,  the  grandest  and  noblest  of  all 
material  objects,  is  only  a  giver.  Age  after  age, 
from  his  high  place,  he  imparts,  without  exhaustion, 
light  and  heat,  and  receives  nothing  in  return.  In 
the  coldness  of  our  philosophy  we  say,  indeed,  that 
this  involves  no  blessedness.  Tliis  is  true,  just  as  it 
is  true  that  there  is  no  color  spread  over  the  surface 
of  bodies ;  and  yet  is  the  sun  a  silent  preacher  of  a 
truth  that  is  not  in  him,  because  we  are  so  made 
that  we  must  difiiise  over  matter  our  own  concep- 
tions and  vitalize  it  with  our  feelings.  Let  the 
natural  emotions  speak,  and  they  say  at  once,  that 
the  sun  is  ^^as  a  bridegroom  coming  out  of  his 
chamber,  and  rejoiceth  as  a  strong  man  to  run  a 
race.''  We  attribute  to  this  sublime  body  power 
and  dignity,  and  feel  that,  if  it  were  conscious,  it 
must  rejoice  in  its  greatness  and  in  its  dispensing 
power.  This  teaching  becomes  more  impressive  by 
contrast.  The  sun  gives  only ;  the  sandy  desert 
only  receives,  and  hence  we  regard  it  with  aver- 
sion, and  as  fit  only  to  symbolize  the  drearier  desert 
of  a  heart  thorougUy  selfish  and  absorbing. 
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But  I  observe,  thirdly,  that  this  tnitli  is  enr 
stamped  upon  wr  very  coDstitiUion ;  it  grows  out 
of  the  fraioe'rwork  of  our  being. 

To  see  this,  we  have  only  to  examine  a  little  the 
kinds  and  sources  of  the  blessedness  of  which  we 
are  capable.  As  has  been  said,  all  blessednesa 
QHiat  come  frojn  activity  ;  and  of  this  thare  may  be 
three  kinds.  One  of  these  we  need  not  consider, 
hecaiise  there  is  in  it  nothing  of  giving  or  receiving. 
It  is  the  activity  of  the  mind  within  itself,  in  con- 
templation and  thought,  when  it  receives  no  im- 
pression from  without,  and  puts  forth  no  outward 
activity^  Laying  this  aside  then,  we  find  that  man 
IS  a  centre  of  actfyities,  from  which  influences, 
originating  in  his  will,  flow  outwafd,  and  afiect  the 
world  without ;  ajki  also  that  he  is  a  centre  of  sus* 
ceptibiji^,  to  which  influences  flow  in  from  the 
world  without,  and  by  which  he  is  aifected.  In 
tiie  first  case  he  is  truly  active,  putting  forth  powers, 
and  may  be  said,  in  a  large  sense,  to  give ;  in  the 
second,  he  is  as  pasai/ve  as  a  |)erceiving  and  sentient 
being  can  be,  and  he  ireceives. 

It  is  in  conformity  with  this  general  idea  that  tba 
physical  frame,  even,  is  constructed.  The  nervous 
system  is  a  raalwaiy  wiith  a  doutAe  trac^.  It  is  now 
well  known  that  thef  e  are  two  sals  of  nerires,  those 
of  motaon,  and  those  of  sensation,  runniiig  side  by 
side,  apparently  intimately  blendedi  yet  eniirely  dis* 
tioct  in  their  origin  and  offiee,  by  one  of  which  influ- 
ences pass  from  within  outwafd,  asd  by  the  other 
fiom  wi Aout  iwward ;  by  one  of  which  Wie  treceivfe, 
and  by  the  othc^,  give*  By  «he  one  we  receive 
materiab  iof  instiuctioii,  .and  limpressions  pleasing  or 
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painful ;  by  the  other,  we  exert  our  wills  as  agents, 
and  give  forth  our  own  proper  activity. 

When  we  open  our  eyes  to  the  light,  when  we 
behold  the  trees  and  the  mountains,  the  waters  and 
the  flowers,  the  stars  and  works  of  art,  we  receive ; 
when  there  comes  to  us  the  perfume  of  flowers,  or 
the  fragrance  of  the  new-made  hay,  we  receive; 
when  we  taste  the  strawberry,  the  peach,  the 
melon,  we  receive ;  when  we  hear  the  song  of 
birds,  the  rustling  of  leaves,  the  rippling  of  waters, 
or  the  music  of  the  flute  or  of  the  voice,  we  re- 
ceive ;  when  we  open  our  minds,  through  the  senses, 
to  thoughts  and  impressions  from  others,  we  receive. 
Here  the  movement  is  from  without,  inward,  and 
if  no  folly  or  wickedness  intervene,  it  is  always 
blessed,  and  only  blessed,  thus  to  receive. 

To  this  process  God  has  attached  pleasure,  as  he 
has  to  that  of  receiving  food,  but  both  the  process 
and  the  pleasure  are  as  clearly  subordinate  in  one 
case  as  in  the  other.  We  receive  food  that  the 
body  may  be  built  up  and  strengthened,  and  the 
pleasure  is  incidental.  So  here,  the  object  of  the 
importing  railway,  or  rather  railways,  is  to  bring  to 
the  mind  those  materials  upon  which  it  may  work 
and  be  strengthened,  which  may  be  elaborated  into 
speech  and  action  and  enable  man  to  become  a 
giver,  freighting  the  outward  railway  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  knowledge  and  of  love. 

This  last  is  the  true  sphere  of  man.  He  was 
not  made  to  be  merely  a  passive  receiver  of  pleas- 
ure, a  bundle  of  sensibilities,  to  be  madly  wasted  or 
artistically  and  prudently  exhausted,  beginning  with 
a  fountain  full  and  sparkling,  and  ending,  as  all 
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mere  pleasure  must,  with  the  vapid  and  bitter  dregs 
of  decay  and  exhaustion.  He  was  made  to  be  an 
agent,  with  powers  having  the  spring  of  their  ac- 
tivity within  themselves,  and  having  it  for  their 
law  that  they  shall  increase  in  strength  by  their 
own  legitimate  activity.  This  it  is  that  allies  man 
to  the  angels,  and  makes  him  of  inappreciable 
worth,  and  fits  him  to  become  increasingly  a  giver, 
and  to  walk  with  waxing  strength  in  an  upward 
path,  even  the  path  of  the  just,  that  shineth  more 
and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.  This  it  is  in  man 
that  lays  the  foundation  for  that  most  magnificent 
of  all  figures,  used  by  our  Saviour  concerning  the 
righteous,  that  they  shall  shine  forth  as  the  sun  in 
the  kingdom  of  their  Father. 

But  if  this  be  so,  if  the  sphere  of  activity  and  of 
giving  be  higher  than  that  of  passivity  and  of  re- 
ceiving, then  must  it  be  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive ;  for  where  should  any  being  find  his 
highest  blessedness  but  in  the  legitimate  exercise  of 
his  highest  powers  ?  This  is  the  law  of  all  beings  ; 
so,  and  so  only,  can  their  highest  blessedness  be 
reached. 

Intimately  as  the  pleasures  of  receptivity  and  of 
activity  are  blended,  we  yet  find  in  the  distinction 
just  drawn,  a  line  of  cleavage  dividing  the  race  into 
two  classes.  To  the  one  belong  the  lovers  and 
seekers  of  pleasure  as  distinguished  from  blessed- 
ness or  happiness ;  for  pleasure  arises  from  some 
congruity  between  us  and  that  which  is  without. 
In  it  the  movement  is  from  without,  inward,  and 
we  are  receivers.  The  lovers  of  pleasure  are  those 
who  make  it  their  business  to  find  that  without 
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theni)  which  shall  act  on  their  susceptibilities  and 
minister  to  their  passive  enjoyment.  To  seek  this 
predominatingly  is  the  fatal  mistake  and  besetting 
sin  of  most.  To  dd  so  is  compatible  with  the 
highest  forms  of  civilization  and  of  worldly  respect- 
ability* It  rather  implies  the  cultivation  and  pat^ 
roiiage  of  the  elegancies  and  refinements  of  life^ 
and  skill  in  the  most  agreeable  forms  which  self- 
love  and  selfishness  can  assume.  The  elite  of  the 
class  may  Worship  beauty  and  art,  but  the  mass 
will  worship  sensual  pleasure.  What  they  seek  for 
on  earth  is  the  highest  combination  of  these,  and 
they  would  desire  no  heaven  but  a  Mohammedan 
paradise.  Give  them  the  means  of  gratification, 
and  they  are  courteous,  liberal  and  tolerant ;  inter- 
fere with  these,  and  they  are  intolerant,  deceitful, 
malignant,  cruel ;  and  thus  vices  and  cruelties  more 
shocking  than  those  of  barbarism  may  mingle  and 
alternate  with  the  highest  forms  of  luxury  and  re- 
finement. With  such  an  object  of  life,  immortality 
and  accountability  disappear  from  its  back-ground, 
and  its  value  is  estimated  in  sensations ;  the  indi- 
vidual loses  his  self-respect  and  his  confidence  in 
others  ;  and  though  society  may  seem  to  be  crowned 
with  verdure  and  flowers  to  its  summit,  yet  that 
summit  will  be  the  drater  of  a  volcano. 

Those,  On  tbe  other  hand,  who  m£ike  their  activi- 
ties the  basis  of  their  character,  seeking  blessedness 
rather  thaki  pleasure,  need,  iikdeed,  to  have  those 
activities  rightly  directed  ;  but  they  are  on  a  basis 
tvhich  is  capable  of  sustaining  the  highest  and  most 
solid  structure  of  individual  and  social  greatness  and 
UestedneBBw 
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We  have  now  considered  man  as  having  sensi* 
bilities  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  will  on  the  other, — 
a  receptivity  and  an  activity  in  correspondence  with 
which  his  physical  frame  is  formed.  But  we  find 
a  similar  correspondence  of  faculties  in  the  mind 
itself,  with  no  corresponding  physical  organization. 
Man  has  not  only  sensibilities  and  a  will,  but  also 
desires  and  affections ;  and  as  he  receives  by  his 
sensibitities  and  gives  by  his  will,  so  does  he  re- 
ceive by  his  desires  and  give  by  his  affections. 

Having  shown  that  to  give  forth  activity  and 
influence  is  higher  and  more  blessed  than  to  receive 
impressions,  we  may  now  leave  behind  us,  in  our 
search  for  the  highest  blessedness,  all  mere  passive 
enjoyment,  and,  while  we  estimate  that  at  its 
proper  value,  consider  only  the  different  forms  of 
activity.  All  activity  from  within,  outward,  can  be 
regarded  as  a  form  of  giving  only  in  the  wide  sense 
already  mentioned ;  but  all  giving  is  a  form  of  ac- 
tivity that  springs  from  the  affections,  and  we  say 
that  this  is  nK>re  blessed  than  any  form  of  receiving 
through  the  desires. 

It  is  of  the  very  nature  of  the  affections  that  they 
give,  and  of  the  desires  that  they  receive.  The 
affections  have  persons  for  their  object ;  they  arise 
in  view  of  worth  or  worthiness  in  them,  real  or 
supposed,  and  we  seem  in  their  exercise  to  give 
our  very  being*  They  are  disinterested,  they  flow 
out  from  us,  they  give,  and  appropriate  nothing. 
That  is  not  affection  which  is  not  disinterested,  and 
it  is  only  because  this  is  not  a  world  of  open  vision 
that  any  outward  token,  flowing  from  a  secret  re- 
gard to  sdf,  can  ever  be  supposed  to  give  evidence 
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of  affection.  In  the  sphere  of  affection  every  out- 
ward token  is  valued  as  the  evidence  of  a  gift  more 
precious  than  itself.  When  we  give  affection  we 
truly  give ;  and  what  is  commonly  called  giving,  is 
really  so  only  as  it  is  an  evidence  of  this. 

The  desires,  on  the  other  hand,  have,  as  their 
distinguishing  characteristics,  that  they  appropriate 
to  themselves  the  things  desired,  and  that  their 
object  is  things  and  not  persons.  They  appropriate 
wholly ;  they  receive,  and  give  nothing.  Here  self 
is  the  centre,  and  nothing  is  valued  except  as  it 
can  be  made  to  revolve  towards  the  vortex  of  this 
whirlpool. 

And  here  again  it  is  blessed  to  receive,  and  only 
blessed,  if  the  desires  be  kept  within  their  own 
sphere.  Not  alone  is  there  the  music  of  enjoyment 
from  the  correlation  and  adjustment  of  external 
things  with  a  sensitive  organization,  of  the  harp 
with  the  breeze,  but  in  the  attainment  of  its  object 
by  each  of  the  desires.  There  is  a  legitimate  en- 
joyment in  receiving  wealth,  and  admiration,  and 
fame  and  power. 

But  here,  no  less  than  previously,  do  we  find  an 
obvious  subordination.  Not  more  obvious  is  it  that 
food  should  be  received  to  be  given  back  in  strength 
and  activity,  or  that  sensation  should  minister  to 
knowledge,  than  it  is  that  the  desires  were  intended 
to  receive  that  they  might  minister  to  the  affections. 
Let  a  man  pursue  wealth  and  power,  not  for  their 
own  sakes,  but  solely  that  he  may  do  good  to  his 
fellow  creatures,  and  there  is  no  danger  that  the 
desires,  thus  subordinated,  will  be  in  excess.  But 
the  moment  he  pursues  them,  I  will  not  say  with 
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some  reference  to  self,  for  God  intended  we  should 
provide  for  ourselves,  but  the  moment  he  pursues 
them  selfishly,  the  servant  becomes  the  master  and 
slavery  begins. 

And  here,  too,  there  is  made  a  great  and  general 
mistake.  The  ends  proposed  by  the  desires,  instead 
of  being  held  subordinate,  become  ultimate,  and 
thus  the  desires  become  the  main  spring  of  activity 
and  the  basis  of  character.  We  all  know  how  each 
of  the  desires  creates  for  itself  a  world  of  activity, 
in  which  it  becomes  not  only  the  pervading,  but  too 
often  the  dominant  principle ;  and  when  this  is  so, 
man  seeks  to  balance  himself  and  society  upon  a 
false  centre,  and  can  never  be  at  rest. 

In  the  world  of  business  the  desire  of  wealth 
rules,  and  in  the  eager  pursuit  of  this  the  vision  of 
its  votaries  becomes  narrowed,  so  that  they  see  and 
care  for  nothing  else.  The  fraudulent  man,  the 
rum-seller,  the  slave-trader,  the  panderer  to  appetite, 
the  inexorable  landlord,  have,  it  may  be,  no  ma- 
lignity, but  in  the  intenseness  of  this  desire,  they 
bow  so  eagerly  to  the  god  of  their  idolatry  that 
they  see  not  the  scattered  wrecks  of  property  and 
of  character  strewed  around  them,  and  hear  not 
the  wail  of  distress  that  comes  up  from  fathers  and 
mothers  agonized,  and  from  wives  and  children 
made  desolate.  They  hear  but  the  cry  of  this 
desire,  saying.  Give,  give,  and  all  the  better  forms 
of  intellectual  and  moral  life  are  contemned  and 
wither  away,  and  their  hearts  become  as  the  nether 
millstone. 

In  the  world  of  fashion  it  is  the  desire  of  admira- 
tion that  reigns.     The  value  of  dress  as  a  necessary 
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luod  a  comfort,  beoomes  subordinate  to  that  whidi  it 
receives  from  the  eyes  of  others,  aod  from  the  posi* 
tion  it  is  supposed  to  give.  Health  and  comfort  are 
disregarded.  Each  desires  to  become  a  reoeiviag 
centre,  and  the  party,  the  ball,  the  assembly,  where 
they  have  been  admired,  and  especially  more  ad- 
mired than  others,  has  been  a  pleasant  party  or  ball 
or  assembly  to  tbem.  It  is  in  this  sphere  that  van* 
ity,  self-complacent,  yet  meanly  dependent  aad 
apprehensive,  finds  its  food.  Here  every  thing  is  on 
the  basis  of  receiving,  and  this  gives  it  its  heartless 
and  unsatisfying  character.  Even  all  copartoerships 
for  mutual  admiration,  whether  between  individuab 
or  in  regular  societies,  give,  only  that  they  «ay  re* 
ceive  as  much  again. 

In  the  world  of  ambition  the  desire  of  power  is 
supreme.  No  ties  of  kindred,  no  obligations  of 
faith  and  sacred  honor,  no  pleadings  of  humanity* 
no  fear  of  a  righteous  retribution,  can  stay  tke 
course  of  him  who  has  once  entered  the  lists  for 
this  glittering  prize.  Reckless  and  remorseless  as  a 
cannon-shot,  he  moves  towards  his  object,  shattering 
and  prostrating  every  Uiing  in  his  way.  "  The  land 
is  as  the  garden  of  Eden  before  him,  and  behind 
him  a  desolate  wilderness."  A  miser  of  power,  if 
he  is  less  despicable  than  the  miser  of  wealth,  it  ti 
only  because  he  is  more  formidable ;  for  though  he 
may  be  admired  by  the  unthinking,  he  is  yet  equally 
false  to  his  nature,  and  to  the  true  ends  of  life.  He 
may  be  a  battle^xe  in  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  l# 
punish  the  nations,  but  a  true  matiy  knowing  his 
Maker,  and  vduatarily  co*operatiiig  with  him,  he 
caimot  be. 
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And  what  is  true  of  the  desires  thus  specified,  is 
true  of  them  all.  The  slightest  knowledge  of  them 
will  show  that  they  cannot  be  the  basis  of  either 
individual  or  social  happiness.  The  isolated  sum- 
mits which  they  would  reach  are  glittering  and 
attractive  at  a  distance,  but  there  is  there  no  spring 
of  water  for  the  thirsty  soul,  and  no  green  thing. 
Their  constitution  is  such  that  they  grow  by  what 
they  feed  on,  never  reaching,  like  the  bodily  appe- 
tites, a  limit  of  satiety.  **  He  that  coveteth  silver 
shall  not  be  satisfied  with  silver."  He  that  con- 
quers one  world,  will  weep  that  there  is  not  another 
for  him  to  conquer.  Hence  a  character  which  has 
the  desires  for  its  basis,  must  be  hard,  and  dry,  and 
unamiable,  and  selfish ;  and  the  individual  must  be 
restless  and  unhappy.  As,  too,  the  desires  are 
appropriating  and  necessarily  exclusive,  if  they  are 
the  basis  of  character  in  the  community  generally, 
it  must  become  the  theatre  of  a  general  conflict,  in 
which  every  malignant  passion  and  dissocial  element 
will  mingle,  and  society  will  be  dissolved  into  its 
original  elements. 

But  with  the  affections,  the  reverse  of  all  this  is 
true.  In  their  exercise,  we  find  ultimate  ends  that 
are  legitimate  ;  nor  js  there  in  them  any  tendency 
to  excess  and  disproportion  from  their  own  activity. 
They  arise  from  an  apprehension  of  some  worth  or 
worthiness  in  the  person  towards  whom  they  go 
forth  ;  and  the  only  danger  is,  that  the  imagination 
will  clothe  their  object  in  false  colors.  Let  the 
person  be  seen  as  he  is,  and  the  measure  of  his 
worth,  or  of  his  worthiness,  is  the  natural  measure 
and  limit  of  the  affection  ;  and  in  this  there  can  be 
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nothing  exaggerated  or  excessive.  If  the  object  be 
greatly  worthy,  the  affection  ought  to  be  great ;  and 
the  greater  the  affection,  the  greater  the  blessed- 
ness. Among  the  highest  forms  of  blessedness 
conceivable  by  us,  is  that  of  a  perfect  affection  rest- 
ing with  full  complacency  upon  a  worthy  object. 

But  if  the  individual  will  thus  be  made  happy 
through  the  affections,  much  more  will  society. 
This  scarcely  needs  to  be  shown.  The  affections 
are  not  only  the  true  bond  of  society,  the  only  ele- 
ment and  sure  guarantee  of  peace,  but  as  burning 
coals  burn  more  brightly  when  brought  together, 
so  must  there  be  intenser  blessedness  where  the 
affections  are  drawn  out  by  intimate  and  complex 
social  relations. 

From  what  has  been  said  under  this  head,  it 
would  appear  that  to  give,  is  to  put  forth  power 
under  the  guidance  of  love.  In  doing  this,  there 
will  be  a  union  of  the  activities  with  the  affections. 
Hence  giving  is  the  culminating  point,  the  blending 
and  fusion  of  those  activities  and  affections  which 
we  have  shown  to  be  the  two  highest  sources  of 
human  blessedness.  If,  therefore,  we  will  but 
notice  it,  we  shall  find,  as  was  already  said,  that  it 
is  enstamped  upon  our  constitution — that  it  grows 
out  of  the  very  frame^work  of  our  being,  that  it  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive. 

I  cannot  leave  the  discussion  under  this  head 
without  observing,  that  we  may  gather  from  it  the 
limit  and  law  of  all  our  receiving  faculties  in  their 
relation  to  those  that  give, — of  all  receptivity  in  its 
relation  to  activity.  It  is  that  that  only  should  be 
received,  which  will  enable  us  to  give ;  that  the 
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limit  of  receptivity  should  be  the  point  where  it 
ceases  to  minister  to  activity. 

This  gives  us  the  law  of  temperance  in  all  things 
— its  universal  law.  Nature  is  not  arbitrary,  or 
capricious,  or  cynical.  We  are  at  liberty  to  receive 
into  the  body  anything,  and  in  any  quantity,  that 
will,  on  the  whole,  best  minister  to  the  strength  and 
activity  of  the  body.  The  mistake  of  intemperate 
men,  of  every  degree,  is  to  receive  for  the  sake  of 
passive  impression  those  things  which  depress  and 
injure  the  powers  of  activity.  The  student  is  at 
liberty  to  receive  into  his  mind  as  much  promiscuous 
reading,  and  to  hear  as  many  lectures,  as  will  give 
him  the  most  active  and  vigorous  mental  powers. 
Let  him  read  as  much  as  he  will,  provided  it  be 
assimilated,  and  there  be  nothing  of  the  crudities  or 
tumidity  of  mental  indigestion.  Let  the  desires 
stretch  forth  their  arms  as  they  may,  and  gather 
wealth  and  admiration  and  power,  provided  there 
be  nothing  gathered  to  be  hoarded  and  gloated 
upon  and  worshiped ;  and  that  the  disposition  to 
communicate  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  ability,  and 
thus  the  great  law  of  stewardship  come  in,  and 
every  man,  as  he  has  received,  be  a  good  steward 
of  the  manifold  grace  of  God. 

It  is,  indeed,  in  this  relation  and  law  of  receiving 
and  giving,  that  we  find  the  true  ground  of  the 
subordination  of  different  enjojrments,  and  the  true 
theory  of  human  well-being.  This  last  consists, 
essentially,  in  the  right  activity  of  the  powers. 
The  right  activity  of  her  powers,  is  that  which 
makes  the  King's  daughter  all  glorious  within  ;  and 
if  this  be  so,  the  King  will  see  that  her  clothing 
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shall  be  of  wrought  gold.  For  the  completeness 
and  fullness  of  well-being,  there  is  needed  not  only 
the  inward  harmony  and  joy,  but  the  investment 
and  regalia  of  a  world  without,  that  shall  testify 
through  every  sense  and  susceptibility  to  the  sym- 
pathy and  approbation  of  Him  by  whom  that  world 
was  organized  and  is  sustained.  We  reject  not,  nor 
undervalue  the  investment ;  but  we  find  in  this  law 
a  necessity,  that  he  who  would  attain  true  blessed- 
ness at  all,  should  make  the  basis  of  his  character 
the  activities  and  the  aflfections,  and  not,  as  the 
many  do,  the  sensibilities  and  the  desires.  In  the 
prevalent  type  of  character,  reason  and  conscience 
and  the  affections  are  subordinated  to  some  one  of 
the  desires,  pleasure  being  pursued  so  far  as  may 
be  compatible  with  that.  But  if  true  blessedness  is 
to  be  attained,  this  order  must  be  reversed ;  and  the 
love  that  gives,  sustained  by  reason  and  conscience, 
must  take  the  place  of  the  desires  that  would  re- 
ceive ;  and  all  mere  pleasure,  all  desire  for  passive 
impression,  must  give  way  when  love,  so  sustained, 
shall  call  for  active  exertion. 

I  have  thus  illustrated,  as  I  was  able,  the  weighty 
and  comprehensive  saying  of  our  Saviour,  that  **  it 
is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive ; "  and  we 
find  it  confirmed  by  the  example  of  God  himself; 
by  the  mute  teachings  of  his  works ;  and  by  the 
best  examination  we  can  make  of  the  constitution 
of  man  in  its  relation  to  the  modes  and  kinds  of 
possible  enjoyment.  The  essential  elements  of 
giving  are  power  and  love — activity  and  affection, 
— and  the  consciousness  of  the  race  testifies  that  in 
the  high  and  appropriate  exercise  of  these  there  is  a 
blessedness  greater  than  any  other. 
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And  what  is  thus  taught  by  precept  and  con- 
firmed bj  philosophy  and  by  consciousness,  it  is 
most  pleasing  to  find  perfectly  illustrated  by  exam- 
ple. With  the  interpretation  now  given,  it  could 
not  be  more  perfectly  illustrated  than  it  was  by  our 
Saviour  and  his  Apostles.  He  "  loved  us  and  gave 
himself  for  us."  He  saw  that  the  world  was  in 
such  a  state,  that  by  giving  himself  he  could  save 
men ;  and  with  the  full  knowledge  of  what  was 
before  him,  the  poverty,  the  reproaches,  the  buffet- 
ings,  the  mockings,  the  scourging,  the  crucifixion, 
he  gave  himself  freely.  This  he  did  in  the  con- 
scious exercise  of  power.  He  had  power  to  lay 
down  his  life,  and  he  had  power  to  take  it  again. 
He  gave,  not  as  he  gives  whom  giving  does  not 
impoverish,  but  he  gave  of  his  heart's  blood  till  that 
heart  ceased  to  beat.  He  planted  his  cross  in  the 
midst  of  the  mad  and  roaring  current  of  selfishness 
aggravated  to  malignity,  and  uttered  from  it  the 
mighty  cry  of  expiring  love.  And  the  waters  heard 
him,  and  from  that  moment  they  began  to  be 
refluent  about  his  cross.  From  that  moment,  a 
current  deeper  and  broader  and  mightier,  began  to 
set  heavenward,  and  it  will  continue  to  be  deeper 
and  broader  and  mightier  till  its  glad  waters  shall 
encompass  the  earth,  and  toss  themselves  as  the 
ocean.  And  not  alone  did  earth  hear  that  cry.  It 
pierced  the  regions  of  immensity.  Heaven  heard 
it,  and  hell  heard  it,  and  the  remotest  star  shall 
hear  it,  testifying  to  the  love  of  God  in  his  unspeak- 
able gift,  and  to  the  supremacy  of  that  blessedness 
of  giving  which  could  be  reached  only  through 
death — the  death  of  the  cross.     This  joy  of  giving 
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it  was  that  was  set  before  him,  for  which  he  en- 
dured the  cross,  despising  the  shame. 

And  not  only  did  our  Saviour  exemplify  this  pre- 
cept, but  also  his  Apostles.  They  were  first  re- 
ceivers and  then  givers.  They  filled  their  urns  at 
the  fountain  erf  light  and  power,  and  then  rayed 
these  forth  with  an  energy  that  made  them  the 
great  benefactors  of  the  race.  Standing  simply  as 
men,  without  wealth,  or  power,  or  learning,  or 
genius,  they  gave  their  being  in  its  entireness  to 
the  diffusion  among  men  of  God's  method  of  salva- 
tion, and  thus  took  their  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
mightiest  moral  movement  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
Nor  have  they  failed  to  have  successors  in  men  of  a 
like  spirit,  faithful,  self-denying,  ready  at  any  mo- 
ment to  seal  their  testimony  with  their  blood.  All 
down  the  ages  there  have  been  those  who  have 
given,  not  property  only,  but  themselves,  to  this 
cause  of  God  and  of  man. 

My  dear  Friends  of  the  Graduating  Class,  I  now 
turn  to  you.  Our  intercourse  of  the  past  year  has 
been  one  of  mutual  giving  and  receiving.  You 
have  not,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  merely  received,  but 
in  kindness,  in  courteousness,  in  faithfulness,  in  pro- 
gress, have  also  given  ;  and  in  this  there  has  been  a 
blessedness  which  I  am  sure  will  be  cherished  in 
mutual  remembrance.  And  now,  in  closing  my 
labors  for  you,  it  has  been  with  the  hope  of  com- 
mending to  your  more  careful  attention,  and  to  your 
full  adoption  the  reach  and  spirit  of  the  text,  that  I 
have  entered  upon  the  preceding  discussion.  I 
would   that   you  should  be   givers.    To  you  the 
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exhortation  comes  with  peculiar  appropriateness, 
"  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give."  You  have 
received  from  God  high  endowments — not  merely 
the  susceptibilities  of  the  animal,  by  which  you  are 
capable  of  pleasure,  but  the  powers  of  the  angel, 
by  which  you  are  capable  of  an  eternal  blessed- 
ness— not  merely  the  desires  which  would  grasp  and 
appropriate  their  objects,  but  also  affections  by 
which  you  may  give  love  and  its  fruits,  voluntarily 
joining  hands  in  that  line  of  receiving  and  giving 
which  begins  at  the  throne  of  God  and  terminates 
only  with  animate  being.  You  have  received  a 
country,  vast,  prosperous,  progressive,  whose  future 
towers  up  into  an  undefined  magnificence.  Freely 
you  have  received  the  heritage  of  free  institutions 
bought  with  blood,  for  which  the  nations  of  the  old 
world  sigh  in  vain.  Under  these  fostering  institu- 
tions you  have  received  your  early  education,  and 
now,  through  the  wise  beneficence  of  others,  are 
completing  your  collegiate  course  in  the  free  air  of 
these  mountains.  You  have  received  the  hoarded 
wisdom  of  the  past,  a  key  of  knowledge  that  fits 
the  wards  of  nature's  locks  as  never  before,  that 
is  daily  unlocking,  and  will  unlock,  treasures  and 
resources  undreamed  of  in  former  days,  and  sur- 
passing fable.  Above  all,  you  have  received  "  free- 
dom to  worship  God,"  and  a  knowledge  of  the  way 
of  life  and  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord* 
O  ye  plants  in  the  very  garden  of  the  Lord,  have 
ye  thus  received  his  rain  and  his  sunshine,  and  shall 
ye  not  yield  fruit  ?  Shall  there  be  among  you  one 
empty  vine,  bringing  forth  fruit  unto  himself ;  one 
frivolous,  pleasure-loving,   self-seeking,  world-wor- 
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shiping  idolater?  Are  you  not  satisfied  that  the 
law  of  giving  is  the  true  law  of  our  being  ?  And  do 
you  not  see  how  hopeless  it  must  be  to  go  against 
those  deep  tendencies  which  God  has  wrought  into 
our  frame — that  to  strike  against  the  adamant  of  his 
laws  is  to  be  dashed  in  pieces  ?"  "  Freely  ye  have 
received,  freely  give."  Poor  you  may  be,  and  many 
of  you  are,  in  the  riches  of  this  world.  But  there 
is  a  giving  higher  than  that  decorous  giving  that 
meets  public  expectation,  but  not  the  requirements 
of  good  stewardship ;  there  is  a  giving  higher  than 
that  of  wealth  to  any  extent.  The  time  has  come 
when  a  man  is  "  more  precious  than  fine  gold;  even 
a  man,  than  the  golden  wedge  of  Ophir."  Give 
yourselves,  give  as  Christ  gave,  as  the  Apostles  gave. 
Pierce  to  the  kernel  those  Christian  paradoxes,  that 
we  save  by  losing,  and  live  by  dying,  and  receive 
by  giving.  Go  where  duty  calls,  where  there  is 
ignorance  to  be  enlightened,  suffering  to  be  relieved, 
vice  to  be  reclaimed,  character  to  be  improved. 
These  are  works  which  must  be  done  by  living  men. 
Wealth  alone  cannot  do  them ;  the  labors  of  the 
dead  past  cannot  do  them.  It  is  not  the  touch 
of  the  bones  of  a  dead  Prophet  that  can  give  moral 
life.  In  every  age  it  is  a  sympathizing  love  that 
must  stretch  itself  upon  the  body  of  this  death,  and 
then  it  will  live.  So  give,  and  in  the  day  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  "you  shall  receive  a  crown  of  glory 
that  fadeth  not  away." 
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Boston,  May  27, 1852. 
"Dear  Sib, 

I  am  instructed  by  the  Boston  Directors  of  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Ck)llegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West,— acting  in 
behalf  of  the  whole  Board, — to  present  to  you  their  thanks  for  your  yery 
able,  eloquent  and  acceptable  Address  delivered  before  the  Society  which 
they  represent,  at  their  meeting  in  this  city  yesterday, — and  to  request  of 
you  a  copy  for  publication. 

Very  retpectfiilly  and  truly. 

Your  Mend  and  servant, 

S.H.  WALLEY. 
Bey.  M.  Hopkins,  D.  D. 


WiLLiAifs  CoLLBaB,  Mat  29,  1862. 
DbabSib, 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  know  that  the  Address  before  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West,  was 
acceptable  to  the  Directors.  If  they  think  its  publication  will  promote  the 
good  work  in  which  they  are  engaged,  it  is  at  their  service. 

With  great  respect  and  regard,  yours, 

MARK  HOPKINS. 
Hon.  S.  H.  Wallbt. 
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Christianity  is  God's  method  of  restoring  man  to  his 
lost  manhood.  This  consists  chiefly,  indeed,  in  the  image 
of  God,  for  "  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him  ;  "  but 
there  is  no  attribute  of  a  true  humanity  which  Chris- 
tianity will  not  quicken  and  ultimately  make  perfect.  It 
is  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  our  religion,  that  no  man 
can  become  more  of  a  Christian,  without,  at  the  same 
time,  becoming  more  of  a  man.  The  Author  and  first 
Minister  of  this  religion  was  a  perfect  man.  He  was 
perfect,  not  merely  as  sinless,  but  in  his  sympathy  with 
all  God's  works,  and  in  the  perfection  and  balance  of  his 
faculties ;  and  what  the  church  needs,  what  she  is  to 
labor  and  pray  for,  is  a  ministry  as  nearly  as  possible 
like  him. 

Such  a  ministry  it  is  the  object  of  this  Society  to  fur- 
nish. It  is  not  a  College  Society,  for  the  sake  of  Colleges 
as  a  means  of  general  education.  Not  for  that,  important 
as  it  is,  does  it  occupy  the  pulpit  on  the  Sabbath.  It 
would,  indeed,  strengthen  all  those  afliliated  influences, 
from  the  common  school  upwards,  in  connection  with 
which  the  church  is  best  sustained  ;  but  it  has  to  do  with 
Colleges  only  as  it  can  inscribe  upon  them,  as  our  fathers 
did  upon  Harvard,  "  Christo  et  Ecclesiae  ;  "  only  as  they 
can  be  made  the  most  efficient  instruments  in  raising  up 
such  men  as  the  church  needs. 
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But  what  men  the  church  needs,  and  of  course  the 
education  they  should  receive,  will  depend  on  the  func- 
tions they  are  to  perform,  and  the  relations  they  are  to 
sustain  to  the  people.  If  they  are  to  be  a  hierarchy,  sep- 
arated from  the  people  by  dress,  by  manner,  by  the  pre- 
rogatives of  a  transmitted  sanctity,  with  subordinate 
ranks,  so  constituted  as  to  furnish  within  itself  objects 
of  cupidity  and  ambition,  and,  either  by  itself  or  in  con- 
nection with  the  temporal  power,  seeking  its  own  wealth 
and  aggrandizement,  then  there  will  be  needed,  and  will 
be  among  them,  some  men  of  high  talent  and  the  most 
finished  education.  These  will  generally  do,  in  sub- 
stance, under  the  garb  of  religion,  just  what  is  done  by 
the  leaders  in  civil  and  military  affairs  ;  but  the  mass  will 
receive,  as  in  the  papal  church,  but  a  narrow,  technical, 
monkish  education,  fitting  them  for  subordinate  places  in 
the  order.  They  will  be  educated  as  ecclesiastics,  and  not 
as  men  ;  for  the  good  of  the  order,  and  not  of  mankind. 
They  will  become  both  agents  and  instruments  in  a  sys^ 
tern  of  education,  which  will  be  at  once  an  engine  of  a 
selfish  ambition  and  of  popular  degradation.  If  such  is 
to  be  the  general  type  and  attitude  of  the  ministry,  it 
is  clear  that  clerical  and  popular  education  can  never 
coalesce. 

But  such  is  not  the  ministry  which  the  church  needs. 
She  needs  an  order  of  men  who  will  devote  themselves, 
in  sympathy  with  Christ,  to  the  elevation  and  salvation 
of  the  race.  They  are  to  have  no  separate  interests,  as  a 
class.  They  are  to  be  of  the  people,  and  with  them,  and 
for  them.  Adopting  no  narrow  sectarianism,  but  Chris- 
tianity, as  God's  method,  and  the  only  one,  of  elevating 
men,  they  must  seek  to  apply  that  as  teachers  and  leaders. 
As  the  method  reaches  that  which  is  deepest  and  most 
peculiarly  human  in  man,  it  may  and  ought  to  embrace, 
and  subordinate  to  itself,  every  legitimate  form  of  human 
culture. 
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If  ministers  are  to  make  the  people  in  the  highest 
sense  men,  they  must  themselves  be  such  men ;  and  the 
education  best  fitted  to  make  a  minister,  will  be  that 
which  is  best  fitted  to  make  such  a  man  ;  it  will  be  that 
which  will  bring  him  most  fully  into  sympathy  with  God, 
as  revealed  not  only  in  his  word,  but  in  all  his  works,  and 
also  with  a  true  humanity.  He  will  need  no  culture 
which  will  separate  him,  by  refinement  and  fastidiousness, 
from  the  humblest  and  most  ignorant ;  he  will  need  one 
which  will  put  him  in  sympathy  with  the  most  refined 
and  intelligent.  He  will,  in  short,  need,  not  so  much  an 
education  that  is  technical  and  professional,  as  one  that 
is  broad  and  liberal,  an  education  for  man  as  man. 

Perhaps  our  Fathers  did  not  state  this  in  terms,  but  it 
was  a  perception  of  it  that  led  them,  in  founding  what 
they  called  "  Schools  of  the  Prophets,"  to  found  institu- 
tions, furnishing  for  all  the  most  generous  and  liberal  cul- 
ture which  the  times  could  afford.  Surprise  has  been 
expriessed  that  an  institution,  adapted  as  Harvard  was,  to 
all,  should  have  been  founded  with  primary  reference  to 
the  education  of  the  ministry ;  and  that  it  should  have 
been  called,  for  more  than  a  century,  the  "  School  of  the 
Prophets."  But  we  may  here  find  an  explanation  of  that 
fact.  It  arose  from  a  comprehension,  by  men  who  have 
been  sometimes  called  narrow  and  bigoted,  of  the  true 
position  of  the  ministry,  and  of  the  relation  of  Chris- 
tianity to  every  thing  that  can  exalt  and  ennoble  man. 
The  Fathers  of  the  Puritan  church  said,  that  those  who 
were  to  teach  them,  should  themselves  be  taught ;  that 
the  church  should  have,  for  the  education  of  her  ministers 
primarily,  but  also  for  all  her  sons,  institutions  at  once 
Christian  and  liberal.  Such  institutions  she  founded  and 
has  sustained.  And  what  the  Fathers  said,  we  say.  We 
say  that  the  church  must  and  will  have,  for  her  sons, 
institutions  of  the  highest  order,  which  she  can  feel  to  be 
Christian  institutions,  and  to   which  she  can  give  her 
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sympathies  and  her  pfayers.  We  insist,  too,  that  the 
union  of  religion  with  all  knowledge  is  as  essential  to  the 
healthy  life  of  a  free  state  as  to  that  of  the  church  ;  and 
hence,  that  the  founding  and  sustaining  of  such  institu- 
tions is  the  duty  of  both. 

But  what  the  Fathers  did  for  New  England,  this  Soci- 
ety wodld  do  for  the  West.  With  such  modifications  as 
a  sound  discretion  would  dictate,  it  would  transplant  the 
New  England  College  to  the  western  prairie,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  up  there  a  Christian  ministry.  This  the 
church  might  do  from  her  own  resources.  If  it  were  the 
only  way  of  obtaining  a  suitable  ministry,  she  ought  to  do 
it.  But  if  in  doing  this,  she  will  provide  an  indispensable 
link  in  that  chain  of  educational  instrumentalities,  which 
are  at  once  the  strength  and  glory  of  a  free  people,  then 
patriotism  may  be  appealed  to  as  well  as  piety,  and  the 
object  is  one  in  which  the  whole  country  is  directly  inter- 
ested. 

The  question  then  arises,  whether  the  New  England 
College,  transplanted,  and  perhaps  modified,  would  be,  in 
its  place,  the  best  agency  that  could  be  devised,  in  such  a 
system  of  general  education  as  a  great  and  free  people  ought 
to  have.  This  opens  a  field  so  wide  that  we  can  scarcely 
enter  upon  it ;  but  it  is  clear  that  this  Society  can  legiti- 
mate itself  most  fully,  and  find  its  most  triumphant  vindi- 
cation, only  in  the  establishment  of  this  general  position. 

It  was  said  by  Dr.  Johnson,  that  education  was  as  well 
known  in  his  day,  and  had  long  been  as  well  known,  as  it 
ever  could  be ;  and  in  this  country  the  same  self-compla- 
cent opinion  formerly  prevailed.  But  now,  the  waters 
have  come  up  into  these  channels  of  discussion  that  were 
dry  ;  and  it  is  only  the  most  solid  structures  that  are  not 
afloat.  In  some  of  the  States,  the  whole  system  of  Common 
Schools  has  been  revised,  and  an  attempt  made,  we  hope 
a  successful  one,  to  introduce  new  methods  of  instruction, 
and  to  place  them  on  higher  ground.  In  the  opinion  of 
some,  the   whole  system  of  Academies  is   wrong,  and 
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should  be  displaced  hy  High  Sehools  for  towns  ^  and 
there  are  those  who  think  that  the  College  system  should 
be  abandoned.  They  regard  it,  if  not  positively  injurious, 
yet  as  antiquated  and  narrow,  and  not  furnishing  the 
education  demanded  by  the  times.  In  this  diversity  of 
opinion,  and  especially  where  the  foundations  are  to  be 
laid  in  new  States,  it  may  be  well  to  inquire  whether 
there  are  any  points  respecting  a  collegiate  education  con- 
cerning which  we  may  hope  for  a  general  agreement,  and 
also,  incidentally,  where  the  points  of  divergence  will  arise. 


/ 


And  first,  I  think  it  will  be  generally  agreed,  that  the 
country  needs  provision  for  a  system  of  liberal  education. 
By  a  liberal  education,  I  mean  that  which  has  for  its 
object  the  symmetrical  expansion,  and  the  discipline  of 
the  human  powers, — the  cultivation  of  man  as  man.  By 
the  expansion  of  the  powers,  we  give  them  strength ;  by 
their  symmetrical  expansion,  we  give  them  balance ;  and 
by  discipline,  we  give  the  man  control  over  them.  If  we 
can  do  these  three  things,  we  shall  have  such  men  as  are 
needed, — strong  men,  with  well-balanced  powers,  fully 
subject  to  their  own  control.  Such  an  education  is 
distinguished  from  a  professional,  and  what  some  would 
call  a  practical  one,  by  the  fact  that  knowledge  and  power 
are  gained  without  reference  to  any  specific  end  to  which 
they  are  to  be  applied. 

That  provision  for  such  an  education  is  needed  is  obvi- 
ous, because  it  meets  one  of  the  higher  wants  of  our 
nature.  Man  was  not  made  to  be  wholly  a  slave  to  the 
interests  of  the  present  life.  There  is  in  him  an  element 
that  lifts  him  above  them,  and  gives  him  a  delight  in 
beauty,  and  in  truth,  as  well  as  in  goodness,  for  their  own 
sake.  The  humblest  individual,  who  cultivates  a  flower 
for  the  sake  of  its  beauty,  wears  the  badge  of  a  nature  not 
wholly  of  earth  and  of  time.  The  artisan,  who  spends  an 
hour,  when  his  toil  is  done,  in  solving  a  mathematical 
I^oblem;   the  clerk,  or  the  farmer's  boy,  whose  mind 
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turns  spontaneously  to  some  department  of  literature  or  of 
science,  where,  without  thought  of  fame  or  of  gain,  be 
finds  delight  in  his  own  activity,  as  the  swallow  finds  it 
in  flying,  shows  a  capacity  and  a  want  that  can  only  be 
met  by  a  liberal  culture.  It  is  the  mind  working  in  its 
own  proper  sphere,  for  the  pleasure  of  the  work.  This 
tendency  may  be  encouraged  where  it  shows  itself,  may 
be  quickened  where  it  lies  dormant.  It  often  exists 
strongly,  not  with  reference  to  any  particular  department, 
but  to  knowledge  generally;  and  we  need  institutions 
that  shall  draw  out  and  give  scope  to  whatever  there  may 
be  of  this  ennobling  element  among  a  people. 

Moreover,  man  is  by  nature  an  artist ;  in  the  fine  arts, 
beauty  and  completeness  are  his  sole  ends,  and  all  the  arts 
are  modified  by  a  regard  for  these.  And  not  only  is  he 
an  artist,  but  of  all  beings  and  things  he  is  the  best  fitted 
to  be  the  subject  of  art.  Of  all  beings,  he  is  originally 
the  most  unformed,  and  the  most  susceptible  of  formative 
influences.  And  shall  man  labor  for  beauty  and  complete- 
ness npon  the  rigid  and  insensible  marble,  and  shall  he  do 
nothing  to  realize  these  in  the  flexible  and  living  material, 
which  is  capable  of  a  beauty  so  much  nobler  and  higher  ? 
Rightly  viewed,  education  is  the  highest  among  the  fine 
arts. 

Education,  conducted  on  these  principles,  is,  indeed, 
regarded  by  some  as  not  practical.  But  what  can  be 
more  practical  than  to  make  a  true  man  ?  I  distrust  that 
practicalness  that  would  take  from  the  man,  to  add  to  his 
possessions.  I  believe  that  this  universe  is  so  constructed| 
that  he  who  seeks  legitimately  a  higher  end  in  any  depart- 
ment, will  so  best  secure  those  that  are  lower ;  and  facts 
show  that  the  best  practical  results  to  society  have  origi- 
nated in  the  kind  of  activity  of  which  I  have  spoken; 

Another  end  of  a  liberal  education  is  to  gain  some  gen- 
eral acquaintance  with  the  circle  of  literature  and  the 
sciences.  There  is  no  department  of  literature,  there  is 
no  single  science,  to  which  a  man  may  not  devote  his  lifo 
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without  exhausting  it ;  and  it  is  desirable  that  he  should 
ultimately  concentrate  his  powers  on  some  one  department. 
But  before  thus  selecting  one,  it  is  desirable  that  he  should 
have  a  general  acquaintance  with  all.  This  enables  him 
to  know  his  own  tendencies  ;  it  tends  as  nothing  else  can 
to  liberalize  his  mind,  and  gives  position  and  standing 
among  literary  men.  In  some  things  there  must  be 
thoroughness  and  discipline,  and  an  acquaintance  with 
them  sufficient  for  practical  purposes.  With  others,  the 
acquaintance  must  be  what  you  may  call  superficial,  if 
you  please ;  but  yet  it  will  answer  a  most  valuable  pur- 
pose. The  knowledge  of  chemistry  that  can  be  acquired 
from  the  course  of  lectures  given  in  any  of  our  Colleges, 
may  be,  and  is  superficial,  and  inadequate  to  the  wants  of 
the  practical  chemist ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  open  to  the 
general  student  one  great  department  of  the  works  of 
God,  to  give  him  its  principles,  and  enable  him  to  bring 
them  into  harmony  with  the  rest.  Here  is  a  science  at 
the  opposite  pole  of  astronomy,  as  considering  forces  that 
act  at  imperceptible  distances ;  and  yet  the  wonder  and 
delight  with  which  we  trace  the  definite  combinations  of 
atoms,  and  the  laws  and  forces  that  govern  them,  are 
hardly  less  than  those  which  "^  experience  when  we 
trace  the  laws  and  forces  that  govern  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Indeed,  it  may  yet  be  found  that  the  forces  which  govern 
both  are  the  same.  While,  therefore,  the  College  may 
not  teach  chemistry  so  as  to  make  it  the  means  of  fame 
or  gain,  it  yet  does  make  it  an  open  avenue  to  these  ;  and 
especially  are  its  teachings  adequate  for  all  the  purposes  of 
man  as  an  emotive  and  contemplative  being,  striving  to 
bring  unity  into  all  his  knowledge,  and  to  connect  the 
physical  universe  with  its  Creator.  So  with  the  mathe- 
matics, as  aQ  instrument  of  investigation ;  so  with  astron- 
omy, and  geology,  and  the  various  branches  of  natural 
history.  A  general  view  of  these  can  be  given,  which 
will  not  only  liberalize  the  mind,  and  elicit  tendencieS| 
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but  which  witi  bring  into  activity,  and  bring  out  in  their 
fall  proportions,  all  the  faculties,  and  thus  lay  the  foundar 
tion  for  the  study  of  any  particular  profession. 

It  may  be  observed  further,  that  while  the  studies  of 
such  a  course  are  always  appropriate,  there  yet  seems  to  be 
special  provision  made  for  them  in  that  formative  period 
between  mere  boyhood  and  the  time  when  professional 
studies  and  active  pursuits  may  be  best  entered  upon. 

But  if  there  is  to  be  a  system  of  liberal  education, 
chiefly  for  persons  in  their  forming  period,  I  think  it  will 
be  generally  agreed  that  it  should  involve  some  religious 
instruction  and  training,  and  a  general  supervision  of 
manners  and  of  morals.  At  no  period  of  life  can  these 
be  more  needed,  than  during  that  which  generally  occo* 
pies  the  college  course ;  and  many  parents  will  never  con-» 
sent  to  send  their  sons  from  them  at  that  age,  without 
something  of  the  kind.  It  is  true,  the  college  system  im« 
plies  confidence  in  the  character  of  the  student ;  and  no 
young  man  should  enter  upon  it  who  has  not  some  matur<* 
ity  of  character  and  strength  of  principle.  It  is  true,  also, 
that  the  means  of  supervision  in  Colleges  are  not  as  effec^ 
tive  as  would  be  desirable,  at  times  when  the  general 
tendency  is  downward,  and  when  there  is  artful  and 
determined  vice.  Still,  let  a  young  man  meet  the  same 
instructors  three  times  a  day  for  recitation,  and  twice  for 
prayer,  and  be  obliged  to  give  an  account  of  himself  if  he 
is  unprepared  or  absent,  and  let  the  record  of  his  attend-^ 
ance  be  reviewed  once  a  week  by  a  college  faculty  ;  and 
if  they  are  discerning  and  fedthfUl  men,  they  Will  soon 
understand  the  tendencies  of  every  individual,  and  will  be 
able,  by  kind  suggestion  and  by  disi^ipline,  to  exert  an  in-^ 
valuable  influence  in  arresting  evil,  and  in  forming  aright 
the  general  habits.  Any  thing  that  would  tend  to  remove 
this  feature  from  the  system,  or  to  diminish  its  effect,  would 
be  undesirable.  More,  far  more,  if  possible,  ought  to  be  done. 

So  far,  under  this  head,  I  should  hope  for  a  general 
agreement.    I  may  not  hope  it,  howevei^,  when  I  say,  that 
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Che  course  of  study  in  a  liberal  education  should  be,  as  9 
whole,  a  prescribed  one. 

Without  a  prescribed  course  that  shall  be  substantially 
pursued  by  all,  there  can  be  no  pursuit  of  any  study  with 
reference  to  symmetry  of  development  in  the  faculties^ 
Let  studies  be  optional,  and  men  will  choose  that  to  which 
they  have  some  natural  or  accidental  bias.  He  who  is  fond 
of  mathematics,  will  take  mathematics  and  pursue  them. 
This  I  would  have  him  do,  ultimately ;  but  if  be  is  to 
be  UbenUly  educated,  the  very  thing  he  needs  now,  is  to 
have  whatever  germs  of  taste  and  perceptions  of  beauty 
there  may  be  in  him,  stimulated  to  some  such  growth  a3 
shall  be  a  counterpoise  and  relief  to  his  mathematical  ten- 
dencies./  So  again,  is  a  man  imaginative,  susceptible, 
poetical,  capable  of  becoming  an  orator  and  a  poet  ?  I 
would  have  him  follow  his  bent ;  but  while  he  is  the  last 
man  that  would  choose  mathematics,  and  perhaps  meta* 
physics,  he  is  the  very  one  whose  happiness  and  useful-* 
ness  would  be  o^ost  promoted  by  a  judicious  discipline 
in  those  studies. 

It  is  said,  (  kno^,  that  if  a  study  be  really  beneficial, 
it  will  stand  on  its  own  merits ;  and  so  far  as  it  is  so,  will 
be  pursued.  But  this  process  on  a  supposition  not  sus- 
tained by  facts.  Do  mankind  always,  do  the  young 
especially,  make  sacrifices,  and  deny  themselves  for  what 
they  know  will  be  for  their  good  ?  How  is  this  with  the 
studies  of  children  ?  How  with  early  rising  ?  How  with 
the  taking  oi  a  cold  bath  ?  How  with  physical  exercise  ? 
How  with  abstinence  feom  narcotics  ?/  How  is  it  with 
uncivilized  aad  heathen  nations,  in  their  relations  to  civil- 
i^ation  and  Christianity  ?  In  these,  and  similar  cases,  of 
which  the  present  seems  to  be  one,  the  best  results  can  be 
reached  only  by  subjection  to  a  prescribed  course.  There 
is  in  man  a  temiency  to  choose  present  ease ;  to  defer, 
and  aiKoid  labor  and  difficulty ;  and  this  tendency  it  should 
be  one  object  of  education  to  coimteract.  By  adopting  a 
prescribed  coursoi  we  submit  to  nothing  compulsory  or 
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slavish.  We  simply  avail  ourselves  of  the  experience  and 
wisdom  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us. 

Again,  the  idea  to  be  realized  here  is  a  specific  one ; 
nearly  as  much  so,  as  in  professional  education.  The 
reading  and  lines  of  thought  in  each  profession  may 
branch  into  infinity,  no  less  than  in  a  liberal  education ; 
but  if  it  would  be  folly  not  to  prescribe  a  course  in  the 
one,  why  not  in  the  other,  especially  as  the  students  are 
younger  and  less  able  to  choose  for  themselves  ?  But  if 
we  abandon  this  feature,  we  say  that  there  is  no  specific 
idea,  and  the  whole  system  must  lose  its  unity,  and 
dignity,  and  power.  There  will  indeed  be  no  system  of 
liberal  education,  and  education  itself  will  be  displaced 
from  among  the  fine  arts.  Its  teachers  will  cease  to  be 
professional  agents,  and  will  do  work  to  order. 

Without  a  prescribed  course,  also,  there  would  be  no 
benefit  from  the  collision,  the  comparison  and  the  general 
discipline  of  a  college  class.  In  most  cases,  this  is  of 
great  value.  Meeting  with  others  week  after  week,  and 
year  after  year,  on  the  basis  of  perfect  equality,  and  grap* 
pling  with  the  same  difficulties,  an  individual  can  scarcely 
fail  to  gain  a  knowledge  both  of  bis  absolute  and  relative 
strength.  |  For  this  end,  no  better  system  could  be  devised. 
Besides,  peculiarities  and  weak  points,  especially  in  the 
various  forms  of  vanity  and  self-conceit,  are  generally 
modified,  or  disappear  under  this  discipline.    ) 

It  may  be  mentioned,  too,  that  without  a  prescribed 
course  there  would  be  no  community  of  literary  men, 
standing  on  common  ground,  as  the  graduates  of  our  Col- 
leges now  do.  The  whole  of  the  present  order,  with  all 
the  strong  associations  connected  with  it,  which  work 
many  desirable  results,  both  social  and  literary,  would 
have  to  be  given  up. 

But  such  a  system,  it  is  said,  must  require  all  to  proceed 
at  the  same  rate,  an  J  limit  them  to  the  same  acquisitions. 
By  no  means,  unless  we  suppose  the  student  to  be  the 
merest  automaton.     We  would,  indeed,  require  certain 
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things ;  but  would  encourage  the  student  to  attain  as 
much  more  as  possible.  We  would  not  teach  him  that 
his  object  is  to  "cram"  for  an  examination,  and  to  pass 
an  ordeal  as  soon  as  he  could  reach  a  given  standard. 
We  would  rather  give  some  time  and  scope  for  growth 
and  breadth  in  a  natural  way ;  for  general  reading,  and 
the  indulgence  of  individual  taste.  Our  graduates  should 
all  be  men ;  but  we  would  cramp  nothing,  and  dwarf 
nothing,  and  would  have  them  differ  as  much  in  their 
intellectual,  as  their  physical  stature. 

But  while  we  would  thus  have  a  standard  for  a  liberal 
education,  it  should  no  more  be  a  fixed  one,  than  that  for 
professional  education.  What  would  be  a  liberal  educa- 
tion in  one  age,  would  not  be  in  another ;  and  no  man 
should  wish,  however  good  it  might  be  for  the  time,  to 
stereotype  any  such  system.  Clearly  the  standard,  and  the 
whole  system  of  education,  can  be  true  to  its  end  only  by 
being  flexible  to  the  advancement  and  wants  of  the  age. 

May  I  not  say,  then,  that  we  need  institutions  that  will 
give  a  liberal  education,  including  regard  to  manners  and 
morals,  and  to  religion  ;  that  shall  be  adapted,  in  restraint 
and  discipline,  to  the  period  between  the  confinement  of 
the  school-room  and  the  perfect  freedom  of  manhood; 
and  that  shall  have  a  prescribed  course,  based  on  the  wis- 
dom of  the  past,  and  adapted,  by  good  sense,  to  the  wants 
of  the  present  ?  Such  institutions  I  suppose  our  Colleges 
were  intended  to  be ;  and  institutions  that  will  do  sub* 
stantially  this,  it  seems  to  me,  the  commuuity  not  only 
need,  but  will  have. 

That  the  Colleges  have  always  realized  this  idea,  need 
not  be  asserted.  They  have,  perhaps,  been  too  numer- 
ous ;  they  have  lacked  means  ;  students  have  been  poor, 
and  obliged  to  teach  ;  there  has  been  a  strong  tendency  to 
rush  into  active  life,  and  at  the  same  tincie  a  desire  to  have 
the  name  of  having  completed  a  liberal  course  of  study* 
There  has,  too,  been  a  popular  cry  against  Colleges  as  too 
rigid  and  exclosive ;  some  of  them  have  pursued  a  mi»- 
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taken  policy,  and  it  has  been  difficult  to  keep  tlie  standard 
where  it  should  be. 

Nor  do  I  suppose  that  any  of  the  Colleges  either  have 
pursued,  or  do  now  pursue,  the  very  best  methods  of  real* 
izing  this  idea.  To  do  this,  the  studies  selected  should  be 
those  best  adapted  at  once  to  immediate  and  practical 
utility,  and  to  the  discipline  of  the  mind  ;  t|iey  should  be 
arranged  in  a  course,  the  preceding  parts  of  which  should 
prepare  the  way  for  those  that  follow ;  and  they  should  be 
pursued  in  such  proportions,  at  such  times  aod  in  such  a 
manner,  as  is  best  suited  to  those  laws  of  thought  on 
which  all  philosophical  education  must  be  based;  as  vrill 
best  facilitate  acquisition,  and  give  knowledge  that  shall 
be  at  once  permanent  and  readily  at  command. 

Into  such  a  course,  to  refer  very  briefly  to  this  much 
agitated  question,  I  have  no  doubt  the  ancient  classics 
should  enter.  By  the  study  of  these  we  gain,  indirectly, 
much  knowledge  of  ancient  history  and  of  ooan  ;  we  be- 
come conversant  with  the  finesst  models ;  rendering  care- 
fully and  elegantly  from  one  language  into  anotfier  we 
adopt  the  best  method  of  attaining  a  copious  and  exact 
vocabulary  as  an  instrument  not  only  of  communication 
but  of  thought ;  we  gain  some  insight  into  the  philosophy 
of  language ;  and  from  the  intimate  connection  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  with  the  composition  and  structure  of 
our  own  language,  especially  in  profeasional  and  technical 
terms,  we  gain  a  knowledge  of  that  which  could  be  ac* 
quired  in  no  other  way. 

We  admit  fully  that  there  are  men  of  great  di9tinction 
and  usefulness  who  have  not  studied  the  claasicd ;  but  we 
say  there  are  some  things  they  cannot  do  as  well  as  they 
otherwise  might,  and  some  whkh  Ibey  cannot  do  at  all. 
Webster,  and  Everett,  and  Choate,  would  doubtless  have 
been  distinguished  men  without  classical  study ;  but  they 
could  never  have  done  what  they  have  done.  There  is 
an  element  in  their  speeches  and  writings  which  every 
sobolar  sees  could  noi  have  been  there  without  this, 
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which  is  felt  by  the  whole  public,  which  gives  them  now 
a  higher  place  as  English  classics,  and  will  give  them  a 
firmer  hold  on  posterity.  These  men  have  not  only 
studied  the  classics,  bat,  occupied  as  they  have  otherwise 
been,  it  is  understood  that  they  have  lived  in  communion 
with  them.  After  a  speech  by  Mr.  Choate,  strong,  indeed, 
in  thought  and  in  logic,  but  for  its  beauty  and  power  of 
language  the  most  extraordinary  I  ever  heard— certainly, 
I  think,  no  man  living  could  equal  it — he  said,  in  conver- 
sation, that  he  found  some  time  every  day  for  the  reading 
of  Greek. 

With  this  view  of  the  classics  we  would  retain  them ; 
but  it  would  be  a  great  point  gained,  if,  as  is  now  the 
tendency,  the  preparation  in  them  could  be  more  thorough. 

In  minor  matters  there  is  a  good  deal  of  diversity  in 
the  course  pursued  by  the  different  Colleges,  and  doubt- 
less room  for  improvement  in  them  all.  If  I  might  ven- 
ture to  state  my  own  impressions,  I  should  say  that  the 
physical  system  has  not  been  sufficiently  cared  for.  In 
many  cases,  where  health  has  not  actually  failed,  the  vital 
energies  and  general  tone  of  the  system  have  been  de- 
pressed. I  should  say,  too,  that  habits  of  observation,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  senses,  have  not  been  sufficiently  caU 
tivated.  I  would  make  drawing  a  part  of  the  course, 
and,  if  possible,  music,  and  have  an  early  study  of  some 
science  requiring  observation  and  description,  furnishing 
series  of  natural  objects  for  this  purpose.  Perhaps,  too, 
sufficient  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  method  in  the 
arrangement  and  distribution  of  the  studies.  ^ 

With  these  remarks  on  a  liberal  education,  we  now  pass 
to  a  second  genetnl  proposition,  to  which,  I  think,  most 
will  assent,  which  Is,  that  the  means  of  such  an  education 
should,  as  nearly  as  possiUe,  be  made  accessible  to  all. 

This  is  a  second  great  idea  which  those,  who  have 
fitmnded  and  sutUined  our  Colleges,  have  endeavored  from 
the  first  to  realise.    They  have  straggled  on  in  the  en* 
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deavor  to  attain  these  two  ends,  which,  w;ilh  inadequate 
means,  must  always  conflict.  They  have  wished  to  fur* 
nish  eyery  facility,  from  books,  and  apparatus^  and  teach* 
ers  to  give  the  best  possible  education,  and  yet  make  it 
so  little  expensive  as  to  be  accessible  to  all.  This  is  the 
true  idea  of  a  College  in  this  country ;  and  surely  nothing 
can  be  more  in  accordance  with  our  common  school  sya- 
tem,  and  with  the  whole  spirit  of  our  institutions. 

The  people  ought  to  have,  they  must  have,  accessible 
to  all — I  would  gladly  see  them  as  free  as  our  common 
schools — institutions  furnished  with  every  facility  for  the 
very  highest  education ;  so  good  that  no  man,  whatever 
may  be  his  wealth  or  station,  can  send  his  son  else- 
where, except  to  his  own  disadvantage.  The  feeling  that 
this  is  so,  should  be  a  great  and  pervading  element  in  our 
social  and  civil  state.  For  this  it  is  that  the  State  has 
bestowed  its  bounty.  For  this,  public  spirited  and  far- 
seeing  individuals  in  former  times  and  our  own,  the  Har- 
vards,  the  Williamses,  the  Browns,  the  Lawrences,  and 
the  Wiliistons,  have  labored  and  made  saerifioes.  It  is 
not  a  mere  equality  of  right  that  will  keep  society  in  a 
state  of  stable  equilibrium ;  there  must  also  be  a  strong 
tendency  to  equality  of  condition  and  of  aoicial  position. 
But  knowledge  and  wealth  are  the  two  great  means  by 
which  men  gain  standing  and  influence ;  and  where  the 
means  of  attaining  these  are  gnarded  from,  practical  mo- 
nopoly, there  the  institutions  will  be  essentially  equal  and 
free.  There  you  will  have  ail  the  equality  that  is  com- 
patible with  a  healthy  stimulus  and  just  reward  of  indi- 
vidual enterprise.  In  the  old  world,  the  spirit  of  mo- 
nopoly has  generally  reigned,  both  in  respect  to  wealth 
and  knowledge.  In  some  instances  they  have,  indeed, 
thrown  open  the  road  to  the  highest  knowledge  more 
freely  even  than  we  have  yet  done ;  but  this  has,  been  so 
done  by  the  government,  that  they  have  heild  the  patron- 
age and  direction  of  talent,  and,  under  the  form  of  popu* 
lar  edtication,  have  endeavored  to  biaSy  indirectly,  the 
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finest  minds  in  faror  of  monarchical  institutions! 
in  this  country,  whatever  may  be  said  of  wealtti 
should  be  no  monopoly  of  knowledge.  Its  fountains 
should  be  practically  and  equally  open  to  all.  This  will 
draw  out  the  latent  talent  and  genius,  the  intellectual 
pith  and  manhood  of  the  whole  country,  and  bring  them 
into  free  competition.  It  will  bring,  side  by  side,  the  son 
of  the  poor  widow  and  of  the  millionaire.  Side  by  side 
it  will  bring  the  hard-handed,  sun-browned,  coarsely  clad 
youth,  who,  with  the  exception  of  some  help  from  home 
in  clothing,  expects  to  work  his  own  way  ;  who  furnislies 
his  room  with  two  chairs  and  a  table,  and  goes  to  work; 
who  does  not  so  far  approximate  a  carpet  on  his  floor,  or  a 
picture  on  his  wall,  as  even  to  desire  them ;  and  the  youth 
delicately  brought  up,  whose  mother  comes  on  with  him, 
and  sees  to  the  fitting  up  of  his  room,  and  indulges  him 
in  some  things  which  she  herself  thinks  rather  extrava- 
gant, because  other  young  men  have  them,  and  she  has 
always  observed  that  her  son  studies  best  when  he  has 
things  pleasant  about  him.  /Novt,  a  young  man  will  pre- 
sent himself  elaborately  fitted,  well  informed  and  gentle- 
manly in  all  respects  ;  and  now,  one  who  has  started  up, 
perhaps,  from  some  nook  in  the  mountains  denominated 
Green,  who  has  acquired,  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  the 
Latin,  and  Greek,  and  mathematics,  necessary  to  enter 
College,  but  who  knows  nothing  of  literature,  or  history, 
or  the  world.  He  does  not  know  that  such  a  man  as 
Addison,  or  Johnson,  or  Walter  Scott,  ever  lived.  Going 
to  the  president's  study  for  the  first  time,  he  sits  with  his 
bat  on,  evidently  as  innocent  of  any  conception  of  man- 
ners, as  of  the  tricks  that  await  him  from  those  far  inferior 
to  him  in  true  worth  and  in  promise,  who  may  laugh  at 
him  now,  but  who,  before  three  years  are  past,  will  be 
very  likely  to  "langh  on  the  other  side."^ 

A  system  like  this,  really  felt  by  the  whole  people  to 
belong  to  them,  must  be  among  those  things  which  will 
3 
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make  every  man  proud  of  his  country,  and  make  it  dear  to 
him.  It  must  tend  powerfully  to  preserve  and  foster  a 
genuine  spirit  of  equality  and  independence.  It  is  capable 
of  abuse  ;  but  they  must  know  very  little  of  its  real  spirit 
and  bearings,  who  can  call  it  aristocratic.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  devise  a  system  more  entirely  the  reverse. 

The  next  proposition  I  would  make,  is  one  to  which 
many  would  gladly  assent,  if  they  do  not.  It  is,  that 
such  a  system  would  not  require  a  very  large  expenditure 
of  money.  I  say  this  because  there  is,  in  some  quarters, 
a  contrary  impression  ;  and  because,  if  true,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  this  enterprise,  and  to  the  whole  system,  that  it 
should  be  so  understood. 

In  a  single,  well-devised,  thorough,  undergraduate 
course,  very  large  libraries,  a  great  amount  of  apparatus, 
and  a  large  body  of  instructors,  can  be  of  no  essential 
service.  This  follows  from  the  position  of  the  young 
men  when  they  enter,  and  from  what  it  is  possible  they 
should  do  in  four  years.  A  specific  work  is  to  be  done  j 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  would  be  better 
done  by  a  few,  well-qualified,  thorough,  working  men, 
than  by  a  large  number.  The  excellence  of  a  course  will 
not  depend  on  the  amount  of  science  there  is  in  connec* 
tion  with  an  institution  ;  but  on  the  faithfulness  and  skill 
with  which  the  instructors  bring  their  minds  into  contact 
with  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  and  lead  him  along  those 
paths  of  thought  and  investigation  where  their  own  minds 
have  been.  It  is  the  characteristic  of  an  instructor,  that 
he  causes  the  mind  of  the  pupil  to  go  where  his  mind 
goes.  He  is  not  to  tell  the  pupil  about  things,  as  he 
might  tell  about  a  fine  prospect ;  and  attempt  to  make 
him  see  it  through  his  eyes ;  he  must  go  himself,  and 
stand  where  the  prospect  is,  must  see  that  the  pupil  follows 
him  step  by  step,  and  cause  him  to  stand  where  he 
stands,  and  to  see  with  his  own  eyes.  But  to  do  this  re- 
ijuires  time,  and  acquaintance  with  individuals,— on  some 
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subjects,  it  requires  a  great  expenditure  of  thought  and 
emotion ;  and  if  the  instruction  be  greatly  divided,  very 
little  of  this  will  be  possible.  Responsibility  will  be 
divided,  and  the  danger  will  be,  that  there  will  be  in  the 
course  but  little  depth  and  power.  A  few  such  men,  every 
institution  should  be  able  to  command  and  to  retain.  It 
should  pay  them  well.  Obtain  the  right  men,  and  let 
their  hearts  be  in  the  work,  and  the  great  difficulty  is 
surmounted.  But  to  do  this,  surely  need  not  require  a 
very  great  expenditure.  Williams  College  has  now  stood 
nearly  sixty  years.  From  the  question  of  its  removal, 
and  from  fire,  it  has  passed  through  periods  of  great  diffi- 
culty. It  is  not  for  me  to  say  what  it  has  done  ;  but  it 
has  lived,  and  has  educafed  nearly  fifteen  hundred  men, 
and  is  now  educating  more  than  two  hundred.  But  it 
never  has  had,  it  has  not  now,  I  do  not  know  that  it  ever 
will  have,  charity  funds  and  all,  a  productive  capital  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  This  ought  not  so  to  be.  These 
brethren  are  quite  right  in  seeking  to  lay  broader  founda- 
tions for  the  great  West,  and  I  desire  to  aid  them  in  doing 
so.  For  its  stability  and  greatest  efficiency,  such  an  insti- 
tution should  have  from  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  latter  sum  would  be  the  limit  of  my 
wishes,  unless  classes  are  to  be  divided ;  and  for  double 
that  we  could  educate  gratuitously,  if  not  all  who  would 
come,  yet  more  than  our  present  number.  This  shows 
thai  if  the  Western  States,  or  any  other  States,  choose  to 
put  their  college  system  on  the  same  footing  with  their 
common  schools,  they  can  do  it. 

But  the  question  now  arises,  whether  this  system  would 
supply  all  the  educational  wants  of  the  country.  To  this, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  No.  The  time  I  think 
has  come,  when  we  need  an  institution,  one  or  more,  of 
a  different  order.  We  need  a  University.  Of  this,  the 
nucleus  and  basis  should  be  professional  education,  mean- 
ing by  this  not  merely  that  for  the  three  professions  tech- 
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nically  so  called,  but  education  in  any  branch  of  literature 
or  science,  or  art,  which  would  fit  an  individual  for  a 
specific  line  of  life. 

Here  men  from  the  diflerent  Colleges,  and  others 
desiring  to  be  fitted  for  practical  life,  should  meet,  and 
stand  chiefly  on  their  own  responsibility,  and  be  free  to 
learn,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  teach  whatever  they 
might  choose.  Here  should  be  a  library  of  a  million  or 
a  million  and  a  half  of  volumes,  and  cabinets,  and  collec- 
tions in  the  arts,  and  facilities  for  prosecuting,  to  any  extent, 
any  branch  of  knowledge.  Here  the  scientific  farmer, 
the  mechanic,  the  miner,  the  engineer,  the  chemist,  the 
artist,  the  literary  man,  should  find  ample  means  of 
instruction.  As  far  as  possible,  they  should  have  access 
to  all  that  the  experience  and  genius  of  the  world  has  yet 
contributed  in  their  several  departments. 

Of  the  causes  and  indications  of  such  a  want,  I  need 
not  now  speak.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  immense 
expansion  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  interests  in 
connection  with  the  application  of  science  to  the  arts ;  in 
the  quickening  and  extension  of  thought  and  activity  in 
all  directions  ;  and  in  the  general  advancement  of  society 
and  demand  for  a  higher  culture.  For  a  long  time  this 
want  has  been  felt,  and  has  been  increasing ;  and  the 
attempts  by  some  of  our  Colleges  to  supply  it  have  been 
praiseworthy. 

How  this  want  may  be  best  met,  is  a  broad  question, 
which  we  cannot  now  discuss.  Clearly  it  cannot  be  done 
by  each  separate  College ;  and  so  far  as  I  can  form  an 
opinion,  any  attempt  to  blend  the  two  courses  into  one, 
will  but  produce  an  expensive,  complex,  incongruous  and 
inadequate  system. 

The  question  will  then  arise,  whether  such  an  institu* 
tion,  really  distinct,  should  stand  wholly  by  itself,  or  be 
engrafted  on  some  one  of  our  Colleges.  If  it  should  be 
thus  engrafted,  the  object  would  be,  not  the  benefit  of 
the  college  course, — for  uo  one  supposes  that  the  profes* 
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sional  schools  connected  with  some  of  our  Colleges  can 
be  of  any  advantage  to  that,— but  that  the  University- 
might  avail  itself  of  the  means  already  in  possession  of 
the  College.  How  far  this  consideration  should  weigh 
at  the  Elast,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  ;  but  if  a  new  sys- 
tem were  to  be  formed,  it  would  be  my  decided  impres* 
sion  that  it  would  be  better  if  they  were  wholly  separated. 
The  whole  object,  and  scope,  and  economy  of  a  colle- 
giate and  of  a  professional  course,  must  be  entirely 
different;  and  there  cannot  but  be  practical  evils,  where 
young  men,  having  such  different  objects,  and  under  such 
different  regulations,  are  associated. 

Nor  would  the  establishment  of  such  a  University  re- 
quire too  great  an  expenditure.  No  buildings  would  be 
needed,  except  for  a  library  and  cabinets,  and  lecture 
rooms ;  and  from  the  greater  numbers,  the  lectures  would 
pay  for  themselves,  or  at  least  would  require  less  endow- 
ment than  if  scattered  in  separate  schools.  There  are 
men  in  this  country  who  could  found  such  an  institution, 
and  put  it  well  on  its  way,  and  have  an  ample  fortune 
left.  This  would  give  us  an  educational  system  efficient 
and  complete  ;  there  are  movements  toward  it  in  various 
quarters,  and  such  an  one  I  trust  we  may  yet  have. 

I  have  thus  indicated  some  things  which  I  should 
regard  as  essential  to  a  complete  educational  system. 
This  has  been  done  very  briefly  and  imperfectly ;  but  I 
hope  sufficiently  to  show,  what  was  said  must  be  shown 
in  order  to  legitimate  this  Society  most  fully — that  is, 
that  the  Institutions  which  it  would  establish  at  the  West, 
will  be  an  essential  link  in  such  an  educational  system  as 
a  great  and  free  people  ought  to  have.  Its  specific  object, 
indeed,  is  to  provide  ministers  for  the  churches ;  but  we 
contend  that  the  general  education  which  they  need  is 
precisely  that  which  is  Qtted  for  man  as  man — that  which 
any  judicious  parent  would  wish  to  give  his  son,  to  fit 
him  for  uaefuloess  and  distinction  in  the  world. 
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There  is  here,  there  can  be  but  one  great  point  of  differ- 
ence, and  that  is  the  extent  to  which  religious  instruction 
aud  influence  shall  enter  into  these  Seminaries.  This  is  a 
point  on  which  this  Society  can  have  no  hesitation  and  no 
compromise.  Man  has  a  moral  and  religious  nature,  by 
which  it  was  intended  his  other  qualities  should  be  con- 
trolled. To  this,  the  intellect  and  all  its  acquisitions  should 
be  subservient ;  upon  the  right  direction  of  this,  will 
depend  his  individual  well-being  here  and  hereafter,  and 
the  well-being  of  society;  and  it  is  absurd  to  think  of 
educating  him  as  a  man,  and  neglect  this.  No  man, 
especially  no  Christian  man,  has  a  right  to  send  his  son 
to  an  institution  where  provision  is  not  made  and  care 
taken  for  this.  In  this,  the  i)eriod  of  college  life  ia  often 
a  critical  one,  often  a  turning  point.  What  a  man  is  when 
he  leaves  College,  he  generally  continues  to  be. 

What  we  need,  then,  and  must  have,  are  institutions  on 
the  broad  basis  of  Christianity,  with  a  course  of  study 
thoroughly  liberal, — institutions  of  which  no  one  can  com- 
plain for  sectarianism ;  and  yet  having  connected  with 
them  such  religious  instruction  and  influence  as  should 
satisfy  Christian  people,  as  will  tend  to  foster  piety,  and 
lead  men  to  God.  These  are  the  two  great  features,  and 
the  only  ones  on  which  we  insist.  Retain  these  fully, 
and  we  are  willing  our  institutions  should  be  modified, 
should  be  Westernizedj  if  you  please,  to  any  extent. 

That  there  may  be  such  institutions,  is  shown  by  our 
New  England  and  other  Colleges.  Who  complains  of 
Yale  College,  or  of  Princeton,  as  sectarian  ?  If  there  can 
be  any  ground  of  complaint,  it  must  be  only  from  the 
connection  with  them  of  Theological  Seminaries.  Expe- 
rience shows  that  Colleges  may  be  so  conducted  as  to  be 
highly  favorable  to  growth  in  piety,  and  to  revivals  of 
religion.  There  are  no  communities  where  revivals  have 
been  more  frequent,  or  more  powerful,  or  more  free  from 
questionable  elements,  or  more  happy  in  their  results. 
Prom  the  first,  the  Colleges  generally  have  sympathized 
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fully  with  the  religious  community  in  this ;  and  more 
especially  since  the  annual  observance  by  the  churches  of 
a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  on  their  behalf. 

Modern  times  do  not  furnish,  scarcely  can  ancient  times 
furnish  more  signal  instances  of  answer  to  prayer.  It  has 
been  wonderful  to  see  the  great  mass  of  such  a  commu- 
nity swayed  by  an  invisible  influence,  as  the  trees  of  the 
wood  are  swayed, — an  influence  gradually  awing  down 
all  opposition,  and  producing  in  every  mind  the  solemn 
conviction  that  it  was  from  God.  It  has  been  sublime  to 
see  young  men,  in  the  face  of  such  a  community,  in  the 
perfect  stillness  of  the  crowded  meeting,  rise  and  in  few 
and  simple  words  state  their  convictions  of  sin,  their  hope 
in  the  mercy  of  God,  and  their  determination  to  serve  him 
in  future.  Such  scenes  we  have  witnessed  the  past  year, 
and  also  the  present.  They  have  been  witnessed  in  many 
other  Colleges;  and  this  Society  would  establish  institu- 
tions where  they  may  be  witnessed  without  a  miracle. 

And  such  institutions  are  needed  not  merely  for  the 
sake  of  religion,  but  of  education  itself  and  of  the  state. 
God  made  the  intellect  and  the  moral  nature  to  work  in 
harmony,  to  act  and  react  on  each  other.  He  never  in- 
tended the  intellect  should  reach  its  perfection,  except 
under  the  control  of  the  moral  faculty  ;  it  never  will ; 
and  to  seek  to  make  it,  is  like  seeking  to  roll  up  the  stone 
of  Sisiphus.  It  is  time  this  principle  was  fully  recog- 
nized, especially  in  our  western  States,  where  it  is  sad  to 
see  such  immense  educational  resources  in  danger  of  per- 
version and  loss.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the 
theory  of  a  College  as  an  institution  where  every  facility 
is  provided,  and  young  men  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
come  in  the  freshness,  and  strength,  and  ingenuousness  of 
their  youth,  and  devote  themselves  to  self-improvement. 
A  more  gratifying  sight  could  hardly  be  presented,  than 
that  of  two  hundred  or  more  young  men,  devoting  them- 
selves faithfully  to  self-improvement,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
such  advantages.     But  he  must  know  little  of  human 
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nature,  who  does  not  perceive  that  there  must  be  con- 
nected with  such  institutions  tendencies  and  influences 
that  are  strong  to  evil,  and  which,  unresisted  and  uncon- 
trolled, would  render  them  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing. 
There  is  danger  that  they  will  become  the  abodes  of 
indolence  and  vice,  danger  of  physical,  and  social,  and 
moral  deterioration.  If  any  one  supposes  that  there  will 
be  generally,  among  such  a  body,  faithful  devotion  to 
study,  and  moral  purity,  without  the  restraints  of  religion, 
and,  I  may  say,  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  he  has 
only  to  look  below  the  surface  to  be  fully  undeceived. 
No ;  if  there  ever  was  an  institution  that  needed  the 
prayers  of  God's  people  and  every  good  and  holy  influ- 
ence, that  institution  is  a  College.  States  may  endow 
Colleges  as  they  will ;  but  constituting  them  so  as  virtu- 
ally to  exclude  these  influences,  there  will  be  heard  a 
voice,  and  there  ought  to  be,  saying,  <'  Come  out  of  them, 
my  people."  And  they  will  come  out  and  endow  insti- 
tutions for  themselves,  and  such  institutions  will  be  pre- 
ferred by  the  great  mass  of  those  who  have  sons  to  edu- 
cate. If  political  bodies,  in  those  States  where  there  are 
large  educational  funds,  cannot  secure  and  perpetuate 
such  influences,  it  would  be  better  that  they  should  let 
collegiate  education  alone,  except  as  they  might  aid  per- 
manent boards  of  trust  established  for  the  purpose,  and 
that  they  should  give  their  strength  to  the  upbuilding  of 
a  University  on  the  plan  above  mentioned. 
/  In  the  mean  time  this  Society  has  a  work  to  do.  Let 
it  do  it  well;  let  it  strengthen  the  bonds  of  kindness ; 
let  it  add  to  the  ties  of  blood  the  assimilative  influence  of 
kindred  literary  institutions ;  let  it  select  wisely  the  points 
where  the  fortresses  shall  be  cast  up,  on  what  may  be  the 
moral  battle-field  of  the  world  ;  let  it  furnish  clear  light 
for  the  guidance  of  the  unequalled  strength  that  is  there 
growing  up  ^'^let  it  provide  such  a  ministry  for  the  church 
as  she  will  need  in  the  day  that  is  coming. 
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DISCOUESE. 


JOB  XXIX.   11-13. 


WHEN  TH£  BAB  HSABD  MB,  THEN  IT  BLE8SBD  MB;  AND  WHEN  THB  EYB  SAW 
MB,  IT  GATE  WTTNESS  TO  MB;  BECAUSE  I  DELIYEBED  THB  POOR  THAT 
OBIED,  AND  THE  FATHEBLE8S,  AND  HIM  THAT  HAD  NONE  TO  HELP  HIM. 
THB  BLBSSINO  OP  HIM  THAT  WAS  BEADT  TO  PEBISH  GAME  UPON  ME,  AND 
I  CAUSED  THB  WTDOVs  HBABT  TO  SING  POB  JOT* 

The  patience  of  Job,  in  connection  with  such 
signal  afflictions,  has,  in  some  measure,  drawn  atten- 
tion from  the  general  excellence  of  his  character. 
That  patience  was  no  isolated  virtue,  having  its  root 
in  some  special  aptitude  for  it  of  the  constitution ; 
but  a  manifestation,  under  varied  circumstances,  of 
that  rational  and  central  excellence  that  had  shone 
forth  under  a  different  form  in  prosperity.  It  was 
but  the  circling  round  to  us  of  the  completed  orb 
of  his  character.  Not  from  his  conduct  in  affliction, 
but  in  prosperity,  it  was,  that  he  was  called  by  God 
*  a  perfect  and  an  upright  man.'  Scarcely,  if  at  all,  has 
the  world  shown  a  finer  example  of  all  that  goes  to 
make  up  a  complete  manhood — of  vivid  and  refined 
feeling,  of  elevated  and  tender  sentiment,  of  enlarged 
benevolence,  of  parental  faithfulness,  of  intellectual 
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power  in  the  high  form  of  genius,  and  of  an  exalted 
religious  character. 

Up  to  the  time  mentioned  in  the  history,  these 
excellences  had  been  manifested  in  connection  with 
high  distinction  in  life,  with  great  wealth,  and  unin- 
terrupted prosperity.  God  had,  as  it  is  said,  '  made 
an  hedge  about  him,  and  about  his  house,  and  about 
all  that  he  had  on  every  side.'  He  had  '  blessed  the 
work  of  his  hands,'  and  '  his  substance  was  increased 
in  the  land;  —  so  that  this  man  was  the  greatest 
of  all  the  men  of  the  east' 

Thus  exalted  and  prosperous,  he  was,  of  course, 
subject  to  the  usual  temptations  of  pride,  and  vanity, 
and  voluptuousness,  and  avarice.  But  these  he  re- 
sisted. He  did  not  for  a  moment  forget  his  great 
moral  relations  to  the  Creator  and  to  his  fellow-crea- 
tures. He  abused  no  power  intrusted  to  him ;  and 
in  the  acquisition^  the  right  estimate^  and  the  right 
use  of  property^  he  set  an  example  for  the  world. 

There  is  no  indication  that  he  was  the  possessor 
of  hereditary  power,  or  that  he  had  any  position  or 
advantage  that  was  not  due,  under  the  blessing  of 
God,  to  his  own  exertions  and  force  of  character. 
But  that  his  wealth  was  of  his  own  acquisition  is 
clearly  indicated  by  what  is  said  of  God's  having 
blessed  the  work  of  his  hands,  and  of  his  substance 
as  increased  in  the  land;  also  where  he  says,  "Be- 
cause mine  hand  had  gotten  much,"  showing  that  it 
was  his  own  hand  that  had  gotten  it 
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And  this  wealth  he  acquired  honestly.  No  part 
of  it  was  gained  by  any  process  of  which  any  one 
could  complain.  No  furrow  turned  for  him  could 
bear  witness  against  him,  either  that  the  soil  was 
dishonestly  acquired,  or  that  the  wages  of  the  laborer 
were  withheld.  "  If,"  says  he,  triumphantly,  when 
the  unjust  suspicions  of  his  friends  wrung  from  him 
his  vindication, — "  if  my  land  cry  against  me,  or  that 
the  furrows  likewise  thereof  complain ;  if  I  have  eaten 
the  fruits  thereof  without  money,  or  have  caused  the 
owners  thereof  to  lose  their  life ;  let  thistles  grow  in- 
stead of  wheat,  and  cockle  instead  of  barley."  Nor 
did  he,  as  is  too  often  done,  either  gain  or  save  any 
thing  by  any  form  of  hard  dealing  with  his  servants 
or  dependants.  How  noble  and  solemn  is  his  recog- 
nition of  their  claims  to  equal  justice  !  "  If,"  says 
he,  "  I  did  despise  the  cause  of  my  man  servant,  or 
of  my  maid  servant,  when  they  contended  with  me, 
what  then  shall  I  do  when  God  riseth  up  ?  and  when 
he  visiteth,  what  shall  I  answer  him?  Did  not  he 
that  made  me  in  the  womb  make  him  ?  and  did  not 
one  fashion  us  in  the  womb  1 " 

Having  thi^s  acquired  his  property  rightfully,  he 
saw  its  true  relations  to  human  life,  and  placed  upon 
it  no  undue  estimate.  Between  the  idolatry  of  wealth 
and  of  the  other  creatures  of  God  he  made  no  dis- 
tinction. "  If,"  says  he,  "  I  have  made  gold  my  hope, 
or  have  said  to  the  fine  gold,  Thou  art  my  confidence ; 
if  I   rejoiced  because   my  wealth  was  great,  and 
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because  mine  hand  had  gotten  much ;  if  I  beheld  the 
sun  when  it  shined,  or  the  moon  walking  in  bright- 
ness ;  and  my  heart  hath  been  secretly  enticed,  or  my 
mouth  hath  kissed  my  hand,  —  this  also  were  an 
iniquity  to  be  punished  by  the  Judge ;  for  I  should 
have  denied  the  God  that  is  above." 

And  the  property  thus  acquired,  and  thus  esti- 
mated, he  knew  how  to  use.  He  employed  it  in 
establishing  his  children  "  about  him,"  who  seem  to 
have  lived  in  harmony,  and  to  have  been  to  him  a 
source  of  great  comfort.  He  employed  it  also  in 
sustaining  the  bountiful  hospitality  of  the  east. 
"  The  stranger,"  says  he,  "  did  not  lodge  in  the 
street,  but  I  opened  my  doors  to  the  traveller."  And 
especially  did  he  employ  his  wealth  in  providing 
for  the  wants  of  the  poor.  "  If,"  says  he,  "  I  have 
withheld  the  poor  from  their  desire,  or  have  caused 
the  eyes  of  the  widow  to  fail;  or  have  eaten  my 
morsel  myself  alone,  and  the  fatherless  hath  not 
eaten  thereof;  if  I  have  seen  any  perish  for  want  of 
clothing,  or  any  poor  without  covering ;  if  his  loins 
have  not  blessed  me,  and  if  he  were  not  warmed  with 
the  fleece  of  my  sheep ;  if  I  have  lifted  up  my  hand 
against  the  fatherless,  when  I  saw  my  help  in  the 
gate,  —  then  let  mine  arm  fall  from  my  shoulder  blade, 
and  mine  arm  be  broken  from  the  bone." 

Of  such  a  man  it  might  well  be  expected  that  he 
could  say,  as  he  says  in  the  text,  "  When  the  ear 
heard  me,  then  it  blessed  me ;  and  when  the  eye  saw 
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me,  it  gave  witness  to  me ;  because  I  delivered  the 
poor  that  cried,  and  the  fatherless,  and  him  that 
had  none  to  help  him.  The  blessing  of  him  that 
was  ready  to  perish  came  upon  me,  and  I  caused 
the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy." 

These  words,  thus  spoken  by  Job,  could  have  been 
applied  to  themselves  by  few  men  who  have  since 
lived,  more  appropriately  than  by  a  distinguished 
Benefactor  of  this  College,  who  has  recently  been 
taken  from  the  earth.  It  is  known  to  his  friends 
that  Mr.  Lawrence  stood  in  the  first  rank  among 
men  in  those  qualities,  both  of  the  head  and  of  the 
heart,  that  adorn  humanity,  and  to  some  of  these  I 
may  hereafter  refer ;  but  he  was  known  to  the  public 
chiefly  for  his  acquisition,  his  estimate,  and  his  use  of 
wealth.  With  an  integrity  as  unsullied  as  that  of 
Job  in  the  acquisition  of  property,  and  with  a  heart 
as  large  and  a  hand  as  open  in  its  distribution,  if 
we  make  allowance  for  the  different  length  of  human 
life,  his  charities  were  probably  not  less  extensive. 

Among  the  men  of  great  wealth  who  have  died 
in  this  country,  he  stands,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  some 
respects  alone ;  and  rising  as  he  did  from  moderate 
circumstances,  there  cannot  but  be  involved  in  his 
course  lessons  of  instruction,  great  principles  demand- 
ing not  only  careful,  but  special  attention  in  this  day 
of  the  vast  increase,  the  rapid  acquisition,  and  the 
selfish  and  reckless  expenditure  of  wealth.  Perhaps 
one  purpose  for  which  he  was  raised  up  was  to  caU 
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attention  to  these  lessons  and  principles.  Perhaps 
the  time  may  be  near  when  higher  and  more  rational 
views  in  regard  to  property  and  its  uses  shall  prevail  ; 
when  numbers  shall  escape  from  that  weary  and 
monotonous  round  of  mammon  —  the  toilsome  and 
careftd  accumulation,  till  death,  of  sums  that  gener- 
ally depress  the  manhood,  and  often  ruin  the  charac- 
ter, of  those  for  whom  they  are  laid  up ;  when  it 
shall  be  seen  that  it  is  not  money,  but  the  *  love  of 
money,'  that  is  the  *root  of  all  evil,'  and  that  property 
is  a  great  trust  Concerning  all  this,  Mr.  Lawrence 
made  no  new  discovery,  but  he  did  what  is  often 
quite  as  important.  He  saw,  as  by  intuition,  great 
practical  principles,  and  by  embodying  them  in  ac- 
tual life,  he  gave  to  some  that  had  Mien  much  into 
desuetude  the  freshness  and  force  of  a  new  discovery. 
He  did  in  his  department  and  sphere  what  Howard 
and  Mills  did  in  theirs. 

Like  most  men  in  this  coimtry  who  have  possessed 
great  wealth,  Mr.  Lawrence  was  indebted  for  it  to 
his  own  exertions.  His  parents  were  of  the  old  Pu- 
ritan stock,  and  the  formative  influences  of  his  child- 
hood were  those  of  a  religious  New  England  family. 
His  father  shared  deeply  in  the  spirit  and  perils  of 
'76.  He  belonged  to  a  company  of  *  minute  men ; '  and 
on  the  very  day  of  his  marriage  the  alarm  was  given, 
his  company  was  called  for,  and  he  left  his  bride,  and 
without  returning,  gave  himself  for  months  to  the 
service  of  his  country.    He  was  a  &rmer,  and  a  man 
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of  standing  and  influence  both  in  the  tovm  and  in 
the  church.  Above  poverty  and  dependence,  he  was 
yet  unable  to  do  more  for  his  children  than  to  give 
them  the  means  of  education  accessible  in  their  nap 
tive  town,  and  place  them  in  favorable  positions  to 
be  the  artificers  of  their  own  fortune.  With  the 
stern  manliness  that  oftenest  overlies  the  deepest  and 
tenderest  feelings,  he  showed  them  that  he  was  will- 
ing to  make  any  sacrifice  for  their  good,  and  they 
reciprocated  the  feeling. 

At  the  usual  age,  Mr.  Lawrence  was  placed  in  a 
store  in  Groton  as  a  clerk.  This  clerkship  he  re- 
garded as  the  turning  point  of  his  life,  and  was  wont 
to  trace  back  his  success  to  the  course  he  then  took. 
He  was  placed  with  a  man  past  middle  age,  who  had 
been  long  in  business,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
wealthy.  This  man  spent  the  most  of  his  time  in 
the  store,  but  did  very  little,  employing  several  clerks. 
It  was  the  usage  in  those  days  to  'treat'  customers 
after  they  had  traded,  the  clerks  preparing  the  various 
mixtures,  and  often  drinking  with  them.  To  this 
usage  Mr.  Lawrence  conformed  for  a  short  time,  but 
soon  observed  that  the  owner  of  the  store  generally 
showed  before  night  that  he  had  gone  too  far,  and 
that  the  older  clerks  were  fast  following  in  his  foot- 
steps. His  mind  was  soon  made  up.  Understanding 
perfectly  the  ridicule  he  should  meet  with,  and  which 
for  a  time  he  did  meet  with  in  its  fullest  measure, 
he  yet  took  at  once  the  groimd  of  total  abstinence. 
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Such  a  stand,  taken  at  such  an  age,  in  such  circum- 
stances of  temptation,  before  temperance  societies  had 
been  heard  of,  or  the  investigations  had  been  com- 
menced on  which  they  were  based,  was  a  striking  in- 
stance of  that  practical  judgment  and  decision  which 
characterized  him  through  life.  About  the  same 
time,  he  came  to  a  similar  decision  in  regard  to  to- 
bacco, and  never  used  it  in  any  form.  In  the  vrisdom 
of  his  course  on  both  these  points  he  was  confirmed  by 
all  his  subsequent  observation.  The  man  in  whose 
store  he  was,  died  a  bankrupt  and  a  drunkard ;  and 
every  one  of  those  clerks,  together  with  other  young 
men  in  the  village  similarly  situated,  had  long  since 
found  drunkards'  graves.  In  a  letter  received  from 
him  last  summer,  which  accompanied  fifty  copies  of 
"  Stories  on  Tobacco,  by  Uncle  Toby,"  after  stating 
that  he  had  never  used  it,  he  ss^^s,  "  To  this  absti- 
nence from  its  use  (and  from  rum)  I  owe,  under 
God,  my  present  position  in  society.  Further,  I  have 
always  given  the  preference,  among  such  persons  as  I 
have  employed  for  more  than  forty  years  past,  to  such 
as  avoided  rum  and  tobacco,  —  and  my  experience 
has  been  to  confirm  me  that  it  is  true  wisdom  to  have 
done  so.  The  evil  is  growing  in  a  fearfully  rapid  ratio 
among  us,  and  requires  the  steady  course  of  respected 
and  honored  men  to  prevent  its  spread,  by  influen- 
cing the  school  children  of  our  land  against  becoming 
its  slaves."  Who  can  tell  the  bearing  upon  his  busi- 
ness of  thus  employing  men  of  unclouded  intellect, 
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and  steady  nerves,  having  the  power  of  self-control  ? 
Who  can  tell  how  many  young  men,  without  know- 
ing the  reason,  failed  to  obtain  a  place  which  would 
have  been  to  them  a  fortune  1 

At  twenty-one,  Mr.  Lawrence  went  to  Boston,  not 
with  the  purpose  of  remaining,  but  to  learn  the  fash- 
ions, and  see  how  business  was  done  thera  This 
was  in  April,  1807.  Instead,  however,  of  returning 
to  Groton,  as  he  had  intended,  he  was  induced  to  re- 
main in  Boston  as  a  clerk.  Here  he  so  commended 
himself  to  his  employers,  by  his  energy  and  business 
talent,  that  they  veiy  soon  offered  him  a  place  in 
the  firm.  Much  to  their  surprise,  and  without  any 
definite  knowledge  of  their  affairs,  he  declined  the 
offer.  He  did  not  like  their  manner  of  doing  busi- 
ness. Here,  again,  the  result  showed  his  sagacity. 
In  less  than  six  months  they  failed,  and  he  was 
appointed  by  the  creditors  to  take  charge  of  the  sale 
of  the  goods.  This  he  did ;  and  in  December  went 
into  business  on  his  own  account. 

He  was  now  exposed  to  the  temptations  of  a  city. 
But  he  stood  firm.  His  days  were  spent  in  business, 
and  his  evenings  in  useful  reading.  He  avoided 
the  appearance  of  evil,  treading  on  no  questionable 
ground ;  and  no  stain  or  suspicion  of  vice  ever  rested 
upon  him. 

Of  his  business  career  I  know  no  particulars.  I 
have  never  understood  that  he  was,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  that  word,  a  fortunate  man.    His  wealth 
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came  to  him  by  no  lucky  chances,  but  by  a  skill  and 
an  energy  that  commanded  uniform  and  great  suc- 
cess. His  judgment  was  shown,  not  merely  in  the 
purchase  of  goods,  and  in  the  lines  of  business  on 
which  he  entered,  but  also,  as  has  been  said,  in  his 
selection  of  agents,  clerks,  and  partners;  and  in 
deciding  whom  he  might  safely  trust.  He  made  no 
bad  debts.  It  is  said  there  has  been  no  man  in  Bos- 
ton who  took  hold  of  business  with  the  same  grasp 
and  energy.  Quick  in  his  perceptions,  deciding. as 
by  intuition,  and  prompt  in  action,  he  is  said  to  have 
had  in  those  days  little  patience  with  the  slow,  the 
inefficient,  the  dainty,  or  those  who  felt  above  their 
business.  So  energetic  young  men,  in  every  depart- 
ment, are  apt  to  feel.  They  think  these  things  need 
not  be.»  And  perhaps  they  need  not;  but  in  time 
they  become  more  tolerant  of  them,  finding,  as  the 
Saviour  said  of  the  poor,  that  we  have  them  always 
with  us. 

The  first  year  his  gains  were  small,  but  he  dealt  so 
promptly  and  honorably  that  his  customers  returned 
and  brought  others ;  and  thus  the  rills  began  to  come 
in  that  formed  the  river.  In  a  few  years  he  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  house  that,  for  wealth  and 
mercantile  honor,  was  among  the  very  first  in  Boston, 
and  which  continued  so  till  the  firm  was  dissolved 
by  his  death. 

For  twenty-five  years  he  continued  in  active  busi- 
ness.   At  the  end  of  that  time,  he  was  suddenly 
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prostrated  by  drinking  cold  water  when  heated. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  paralysis  of  the  stomach,  and 
for  many  days  he  was  not  expected  to  recover.  After 
that,  he  was  subject  to  sudden  attacks,  which  deprived 
him,  sometimes  for  hours,  of  all  consciousness.  From 
thaj;  time,  he  was  obliged  to  be  most  carefiil  of  his 
diet  His  food  was  of  the  simplest  kind,  was  eaten  by 
weight,  and  for  twenty  years  he  sat  down  at  no  meal 
with  his  family.  His  attacks  often  came  without 
warning;  he  expected  to  die,  as  he  did,  in  one  of 
them,  and  hence  expressively  called  himself,  in  mili- 
tary phrase,  '  a  minute  man.'  From  this  time  he 
gave  no  attention  to  the  details  of  business,  but  re- 
mained the  senior  partner  of  the  firm,  giving  counsel 
and  general  direction,  and  being  consulted  and  relied 
on  in  all  questions  of  difficulty  and  importan/^e. 

In  speaking  of  the  acquisition  of  his  property, 
and  as  indicating  his  sagacity  and  enterprise,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Lawrence  was  among  the 
earliest  and  most  successful  of  those  who  engaged  in 
manufactures. 

Of  his  estimate  of  property,  and  of  the  modes  in 
which  it  can  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  enjoyment 
of  its  possessor,  and  to  human  well  being,  we  can 
judge  only  from  the  use  that  he  made  of  it 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  his  habit  of 
giving  largely  commenced  with  his  ill  health ;  but  this 
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was  by  no  means  the  case.  It  is  known  that  it 
extended  back  to  the  period  of  his  eariy  prosperity, 
and  kept  pace  with  that.  He  had  a  sense  of  re- 
ligious obligation,  and  a  benevolent  heart ;  and  then, 
with  the  same  sagacity  that  governed  his  business 
transactions,  he  perceived  the  tendency  there  is  in 
accumulation  to  incirease  the  love  of  money,  and 
guarded  against  it.  In  his  busiest  days,  he  had 
pasted,  in  large  letters,  in  his  pocket  book,  passages 
of  Scripture  inculcating  liberality,  and  the  obliga- 
tion of  good  stewardship. 

But  while  this  was  so,  we  cannot  suppose  that  his 
views  were  not  modified  by  the  loss  of  his  health. 
Often  struck  down  in  a  moment,  and  awaking  to  con- 
sciousness as  from  the  sleep  of  death,  and  then  re- 
maining for  weeks  so  feeble  that  neither  he  nor  his 
friends  expected  his  recovery,  he  was  led  to  look 
fully  and  calmly  at  death,  and  must  have  gained 
views  of  life  and  its  ends  which  another  discipline 
would  not  have  given  him.  This  was  doubtless  a 
part  of  God's  preparation  of  him  for  the  work  he 
was  to  do,  and  he  so  regarded  it  Thenceforth  he 
lived  to  do  good. 

When  it  was  that  he  came  to  the  determination 
not  to  increase  his  property  I  do  not  know.  Nor  do 
I  know  the  whole  amount  of  his  charities.  Probably 
that  will  never  be  known.  I  am,  however,  safe  in 
saying,  that,  since  1840,  his  benefactions  have  not 
been  less  than  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
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This  he  did  not  dispense  at  random,  nor  yet  by  any 
rigid  and  inflexible  system  that  could  not  be  moulded 
and  shaped  by  the  calls  and  aspects  of  each  new  day. 
He  wished  to  know  his  duty  as  a  Christian  man,  and 
to  do  it,  and  to  gratify  his  best  afiections.  He  aided 
family  connections  near  and  remote,  and  old  friends 
and  acquaintances.  If  any  of  them  needed  a  few 
hundred  dollars  to  help  them  over  a  difficult  position, 
it  was  sure  to  come.  But  his  sympathy  was  not  lim- 
ited at  all  to  kindred  or  acquaintance,  or  in  any  way 
narrowed  by  sect  or  party.  He  was  a  true  man,  in 
sympathy  with  suffering  humanity,  and  was  always 
glad  —  it  gave  him  real  pleasure  —  to  find  a  worthy 
object  of  his  bounty.  He  sought  out  such  objects. 
He  learned  histories  of  reverses,  and  of  noble  struggles 
with  adversity,  that  were  stranger  than  fiction.  Those 
thus  struggling  he  placed  in  positions  to  help  them- 
selves, furnishing  them,  if  necessary,  with  sums  from 
one  hundred  to  a  thousand  dollars,  or  more,  as  freely 
as  he  would  have  given  a  cup  of  cold  water.  He 
visited  almshouses,  and  hospitals,  and  insane  asylums, 
and  retreats  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  blind, 
and  became  deeply  interested  in  many  of  their  in- 
mates. He  was  watchful  of  every  thing  needed  there 
for  comfort  or  for  instruction,  and  his  presence  always 
carried  sunshine  with  it.  He  distributed  useftd 
books.  He  aided  genius,  and  encouraged  promising 
talent.  A  true  son  of  New  England,  he  appreciated 
education,  and  gave  his  money  and  his  influence  to 
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extend  it,  and  to  elevate  its  standard  in  every  grade 
of  our  institutions,  from  the  primary  school  in  Bos- 
ton to  the  College.     Not  only  the  Academy  at  Groton     . 
but  several  Colleges,  and  more  particularly  this  Col- 
lege, were  largely  aided  by  him. 

Other  persons  have  aided  this  College  generously, 
and  have  our  thanks  and  those  of  the  public ;  but 
he  was  its  chief  benefactor.  With  one  exception,* 
he  is  the  only  person  who  has  ever  given  the  Col- 
lege, at  any  one  time,  a  larger  sum  than  one  thousand 
dollars,  and  the  only  person  who  has  thus  given 
more  than  that  to  its  unrestricted  use. 

As  your  request  that  I  should  address  you  on  this 
occasion  had  its  origin  in  his  benefections  to  the  Col- 
lege, some  account  of  them  will  be  expected. 

In  October,  1841,  the  building  known  as  the  East 
College  was  burned.  Needy  as  the  institution  was 
before,  this  rendered  necessary  an  apjdication  to  the 
legislature  for  ftinds,  and  when  this  failed,  to  the 
public  at  large.  Owing  to  a  panic  in  the  money 
market,  this  application  was  but  slightly  responded 
to,  except  in  this  town.  In  Boston  the  amoimt 
raised  was  less  than  two  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
largest  sum  given  by  any  individual  was  one  hundred 
dollars.  This  sum  was  paid  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  who 
was  applied  to  by  a  friend  of  the  College;  and  this,  it 
is  believed,  was  the  only  application  ever  made  to 

•  Woodbridge  Little,  Esq.,  who  gave  (2,500,  a&d  beqaeathed  $3^, 
to  aid  indigent  and  pious  young  men. 
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him  on  its  behalf,  tins  directed  his  attention  to  the 
wants  of  the  Collie,  but  nothing  more  was  heard 
from  him  till  January,  1844.  At  that  time,  I  was 
delivering  a  course  of  the  Lowell  Lectures  in  Boston, 
when  his  son,  Mr.  Amos  A.  Lawrence,  called  and 
informed  me  that  his  father  had  five  thousand  dollars 
which  he  wished  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Col- 
lege. As  I  was  previously  but  slightly  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  had  had  no  conversation 
with  him  on  the  subject,  this  was  to  me  an  entire 
surprise ;  and  embarrassed  as  the  institution  then  was 
by  its  debt  for  the  new  buildings,  the  relief  and  en- 
couragement which  it  brought  to  my  own  mind,  and 
to  the  minds  of  others,  friends  of  the  College,  can 
hardly  be  expressed.  Still,  this  did  not  wholly  re- 
move the  debt  On  hearing  this  casually  mentioned, 
he  said,  if  he  had  known  how  we  were  situated,  he 
thought  he  should  have  given  us  more ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing July,  without  another  word  on  the  subject, 
he  sent  me  a  check  for  five  thousand  dollars.  This 
put  the  Collie  out  of  debt,  and  added  two  or  three 
thousand  dollars  to  its  available  funds. 

In  January,  1846,  he  wrote,  saying  he  wished  to 
see  me ;  and  on  meeting  him,  he  said  his  object  was 
to  consult  me  about  the  disposition  of  ten  thousand 
dollars,  which  he  proposed  to  give  the  College.  He 
wished  to  know  how  I  thought  it  would  do  the  most 
good.  I  replied  at  once,  "By  being  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  trustees,  to  be  used  at  their  discre- 
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tion."  He  said,  "  Very  well ; "  and  that  was  all  that 
passed  on  that  point.  So  I  thought,  and  knowing 
his  simplicity  of  character  and  singleness  of  purpose, 
I  felt  no  embarrassment  in  making  that  reply.  Here 
was  a  beautiful  exemplification  of  the  precept  of  the 
Apostle,  "  He  that  giveth,  let  him  do  it  with  simpli- 
city.'* Such  a  man  had  a  right  to  have  for  one  of 
his  mottoes,  "  Deeds,  not  words."  This  was  just 
what  was  needed  —  not  all  that  was  needed,  but  it 
gave  us  some  breadth  and  enlargement,  and  was  a 
beginning  in  what  it  had  long  been  felt  must  sooner 
or  later  be  undertaken  —  the  securing  of  an  available 
fund  suitable  as  a  basis  for  such  an  institution. 

His  next  large  gift  was  the  library.  This  came 
from  his  asking  me,  as  I  was  riding  with  him  the 
following  winter,  if  we  wanted  any  thing.  Nothing 
occurred  to  me  at  the  time,  and  I  replied  in  the 
negative;  but  the  next  day  I  remembered  that  the 
trustees  had  voted  to  build  a  library,  provided  the 
treasurer  should  find  it  could  be  done  for  twenty-five 
hundred  dollars.  This  I  mentioned  to  him.  He 
inquired  what  I  supposed  it  would  cost.  I  replied, 
five  thousand  dollars.  He  said  at  once,  "  I  will  give 
it."  With  his  approbation,  the  plan  of  a  building 
was  subsequently  adopted  that  would  cost  seven 
thousand  dollars,  and  he  paid  that  sum. 

A  year  or  two  subsequently,  he  inquired  of  me  the 
price  of  tuition  here,  saying  he  should  like  to  connect 
Groton  Academy  with  Williams  Coll^;    and  he 
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paid  two  thousand  dollars  to  establish  four  scholar- 
ships for  any  who  might  come  from  that  institution. 

His  next  gift  was  the  telescope,  which  cost  about  fif- 
teen hundred  dollars.  The  history  of  this  would  in- 
volve some  details  which  I  have  not  now  time  to  give. 

In  1851,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Lawrence,  he  made 
a  visit  here.  This  was  the  first  time  either  of  them 
had  seen  the  place.  In  walking  over  the  grounds, 
he  said  they  had  great  capabilities,  but  that  we  needed 
more  land ;  and  authorized  the  purchase  of  an  adja- 
cent piece,  of  four  acres.  This  purchase  was  made 
for  one  thousand  dollars ;  and  if  the  College  can 
have  the  means  of  laying  it  out,  and  adorning  it 
suitably,  it  will,  besides  furnishing  scope  for  exercise, 
be  a  fit  addition  of  the  charms  of  culture  to  great 
beauty  of  natural  scenery. 

In  addition  to  these  gifts,  he  has,  at  different  times, 
enriched  the  library  with  costly  books,  of  the  expense 
of  which  I  know  nothing.  Almost  every  thing  we 
have  in  the  form  of  art  was  given  by  him. 

In  December,  1845,  I  received  a  letter  from  him, 
dated  the  22d,  or  '  forefethers'  day,'  which  enclosed 
one  hundred  dollars,  to  be  used  for  the  aid  of 
needy  students,  in  those  emergencies  which  often 
arisa  This  was  entirely  at  his  own  suggestion,  and 
nothing  could  have  been  more  timely  or  appropriate 
in  an  institution  like  this,  where  so  many  young  men 
are  struggling  to  make  their  own  way.  Since  that 
time,  he  has  furnished  me  with,  at  least,  one  hundred 
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dollars  annually  for  that  purpose,  and  he  r^;arded 
this  expenditure  with  much  interest 

Thus,  in  different  ways,  Mr.  Lawrence  had  given 
to  the  College  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  he  had  expressed  the  purpose,  if  he  should 
live,  of  aiding  it  still  further. 

Understanding,  as  he  did,  the  position  and  wants 
of  this  College,  he  sympathized  fully  with  the  trustees 
in  their  purpose  to  raise  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  exerting  a 
most  warm-hearted  and  powerful  influence  for  its  ac- 
complishment. In  reference  to  this  great  effort,  we 
feel  that  a  strong  helper  is  taken  away. 

The  aid  which  Mr.  Lawrence  thus  gave  to  the 
College  was  great  and  indispensable,  and  probably  no 
memorial  of  him  will  be  more  enduring  than  what  he 
has  done  here.  By  this,  being  dead,  he  yet  speaks, 
and  will  continue  to  speak  in  all  coming  time.  From 
him  will  flow  down  enjoyment  and  instruction  to 
those  who  shall  walk  these  grounds,  and  look  at  the 
heavens  through  this  telescope,  and  read  the  books 
gathered  m  this  library,  and  hear  instruction  from 
teachers  sustained  wholly  or  in  part  by  his  bounty. 
Probably  he  could  not  have  spent  this  money  more 
usefully,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  could 
have  spent  it  in  no  way  to  bring  to  himself  more  en- 
joyment. The  prosperity  of  the  College  was  a  source 
of  great  gratification  to  him,  and  he  said,  more  than 
once,  that  he  had  been  many  times  repaid  for  what 
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he  had  done  here.  That  he  should  have  thus  done 
what  he  did  unsolicited,  and  that  he,  and,  I  may  add, 
his  family,  should  have  continued  to  find  in  it  so 
much  of  satis&ction,  is  most  grateful  to  my  own 
feelings,  and  must  be  so  to  those  of  every  friend  of 
the  C!ollege.  In  doing  it,  he  seemed  to  place  himself 
in  the  relation,  not  so  much  of  a  patron  of  the  Col- 
lege, as  of  a  sympathizer  and  helper  in  a  great  and 
good  work. 

Having  thus  spoken  of  the  use  of  his  property  by 
Mr.  Lawrence,  I  observe  that  it  was  distinguished  by 
Ae  three  characteristics,  which  seem  to  me  essential 
to  the  most  perfect  accomplishment  of  the  ends  of 
benevolence ;  and  that  in  two  of  these  he  was  pre- 
eminent 

The  first  of  these  is,  that  he  gave  the  money  in  his 
lifetime.  No  man,  I  presume,  has  lived  on  this  con- 
tinent, who  has  approximated  him  in  the  amount 
thus  given ;  and  in  this  course  there  are  principles 
involved  which  deserve  the  careful  attention  of  those 
who  would  act  conscientiously,  and  with  the  highest 
wisdom.  There  may,  doubtless,  be  good  reasons  why 
property  destined  for  benevolent  uses  should  be  re- 
tained till  death,  and  he  is  justly  honored  who  then 
gives  it  a  wise  direction ;  but  giving  thus  cannot  fur- 
nish either  the  same  test,  or  discipline  of  character, 
or  the  same  enjoyment;  nor  can  it  always  accom- 
plish the  same  enda.    By  his  course,  Mr.  Lawrence 
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put  his  money  to  its  true  work  long  before  it  would 
have  done  any  thing  on  the  principle  of  accumula- 
tion, and  to  a  work,  too,  to  which  it  never  could  have 
been  put  in  any  other  way.  He  made  it  sure  also 
that  that  work  should  be  done,  and  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  its  results,  and  of  knowing  that,  through 
it,  he  became  the  object  of  gratitude  and  affection. 
So  doing,  he  showed  that  he  stood  completely  above 
that  tendency  to  accumulate  which  seems  to  form 
the  chief  end  of  most  successful  business  men,  and 
which,  unless  strongly  counteracted,  narrows  itself 
into  avarice  as  old  age  comes  on,  almost  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  natural  law.  He  did  stand  completely 
above  this.  No  one  could  know  him  without  per- 
ceiving that  in  his  giving  there  was  no  remnant  of 
grudging  or  of  reluctance;  that  he  gave  not  only 
freely,  but  with  gladness,  as  if  it  were  the  appropri- 
ate action  of  a  vital  energy.  And  in  so  doing,  and 
in  witnessing  the  results,  and  in  the  atmosphere  of 
sympathy  and  love  thus  created,  there  was  a  test,  and 
a  discipline,  and  an  enjoyment,  as  well  as  a  benefit 
to  others,  that  could  have  been  reached  in  no  other 
way. 

The  second  peculiarity  in  the  bounty  of  Mr.  Law- 
rence, and  in  which  he  was  preeminent,  was  the 
personal  attention  and  sympathy  which  he  bestowed 
with  it.  He  had  in  his  house  a  room  where  he  kept 
stores  of  useful  articles  for  distribution.  He  made 
up  the  bundle,  he  directed  the  package.     No  detail 
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was  overlooked.  He  remembered  the  children,  and 
designated  for  each  the  toy,  the  book,  the  elegant  gift. 
He  thought  of  every  want,  and  was  ingenious  and 
happy  in  devising  appropriate  gifts.  In  this  attention 
to  the  minutest  token  of  regard,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  he  could  give  away  thousands  like  a  prince,  I 
have  known  no  one  like  him.  And  if  the  gift  was 
appropriate,  the  manner  of  giving  was  not  less  so. 
There  was  in  this  the  nicest  appreciation  of  the  feel- 
ings of  others,  and  an  intuitive  perception  of  delicacy 
and  propriety.  These  were  the  characteristics  that 
gave  him  a  hold  upon  the  hearts  of  many,  and  made 
his  death  really  felt  as  that  of  few  other  men  in 
Boston  could  have  been.  In  these  we  find  not  a  little 
of  the  utility,  and  much  of  the  beauty,  of  charity. 
Even  in  his  human  life,  man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone,  but  by  sympathy,  and  the  play  of  reciprocal 
affection ;  and  is  often  more  touched  by  the  kindness 
than  by  the  relief  Only  this  sympathy  it  is  that  can 
establish  the  right  relation  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  and  the  necessity  for  this  can  be  superseded  by 
no  legal  provision.  This  only  can  neutralize  the 
repellent  and  aggressive  tendencies  of  individuals 
and  of  classes,  and  make  society  a  brotherhood, 
where  the  various  inequalities  shall  work  out  moral 
good,  and  where  acts  of  mutual  kindness  and  help- 
fulness may  pass  and  repass  as  upon  a  golden  chain, 
during  a  brief  pilgrimage  and  scene  of  probation. 
It  is  a  great  and  a  good  thing  for  a  rich  man  to  set 
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the  stream  of  charity  in  motion,  to  employ  an  agent, 
to  send  a  check,  to  found  an  asylum,  to  endow  a 
professorship,  to  open  a  fountain  that  shall  flow  for 
ages;  but  it  is  as  difierent  from  sympathy  with  present 
sufiering,  and  the  relief  of  immediate  want,  as  the 
building  of  a  dam  to  turn  a  factory  by  one  great 
sluiceway,  is  from  the  irrigation  of  the  fields.  Both 
ought  to  be  done.  By  Mr.  Lawrence  both  were 
done. 

The  third  characteristic  referred  to,  of  the  bounty 
of  Mr.  Lawrence,  was,  that  he  gave  as  a  Christian 
man,  —  from  a  sense  of  religious  obligation.  Not 
that  all  his  gifts  had  a  religious  aspect.  He  gave 
gifts  of  friendship  and  of  affJ^ction.  There  was  a 
large  enclosure  where  the  affections  walked  foremost, 
and  where,  though  they  asked  leave  of  Duty,  they 
yet  received  no  prompting  from  her.  Whether  he 
always  drew  this  line  rightly,  whether  in  the  measure 
and  direction  of  his  charities  he  was  always  right, 
whether  so  much  of  diffusion  and  individuality  was 
wise,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say.  Certain  it  is,  that  this 
form  of  charity  holds  a  place  in  the  church,  now,  less 
prominent  relatively  than  it  did  in  the  early  ages  ; 
and  it  may  be  that  the  proportions  of  Christian  char- 
acter, in  portions  of  the  church,  need  to  be  remod- 
elled and  recast  in  this  respect.  These  are  ques- 
tions for  each  individual.  It  is  sufficient  to  know 
that  Mr.  Lawrence  looked  the  great  doctrine  of 
stewardship  full  in  the  &ce,  and  prayed  earnestly 
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over  it,  and  responded  to  it  practically  as  few  have 
done. 

This  is  what  is  chiefly  needed  by  us  all,  as  intrusted 
by  God  with  our  various  gifts  and  means  of  influence. 
This  it  is  that  is  needed  by  men  of  wealth.  The 
feeling  of  the  absolute  ownership  of  property,  and 
of  the  full  right  of  its  disposal  within  the  range  of 
human  law,  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  steward- 
ship —  of  a  trust  held  under  another,  and  to  be  admin- 
istered with  reference  to  his  will.  This  position  is 
one  which  the  man  of  wealth  is  most  slow  to  take. 
Every  natural  feeling  resists  it.  But  not  till  this 
position  is  taken  will  the  man  himself  find  his  true 
place,  or  wealth  its  true  uses,  or  the  wealthy  them- 
selves the  highest  and  the  appropriate  blessedness 
which  it  can  confer. 

That  Mr.  Lawrence  took  this  position,  will  ap- 
pear by  an  extract  from  one  of  his  letters.  "If,*' 
he  writes,  "  by  the  consecration  of  my  earthly  pos- 
sessions to  some  extent,  I  can  make  the  Christian 
character  practically  more  lovely,  and  illustrate,  in 
my  own  case,  that  the  highest  enjoyments  here  are 
promoted  by  the  free  use  of  the  good  things  intrusted 
to  us,  what  so  good  use  can  I  make  of  them  ?  I  feel 
that  my  stewardship  is  a  very  imperfect  one,  and  that 
my  use  of  these  good  things  might  be  extended  prof- 
itably to  myself." 

Hitherto  wealth  has  been  a  great  corrupter.  It 
has  inflamed  the  passions,  and  narrowed  the  heart, 
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and  made  it  sordid.  It  has  been  harder  for  a  rich 
man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  than  for  a 
camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle.  The  pro- 
bation of  wealth  has  been  more  perilous  than  that 
of  poverty.  But  let  this  broad  position  of  steward- 
ship be  taken,  and  under  it  let  the  characteristics 
before  mentioned  come  in;  let  the  rich  man  no 
longer  reverse  in  its  spirit  the  precept  to  do  with  his 
might  what  his  hand  findeth  to  do  because  there  is 
no  work  in  the  grave,  and  refuse  to  do  any  thing  till 
he  goes  there,  and  became  he  is  going  there;  let 
him  hold  always  his  own  heart  close  to  the  beating 
heart  of  humanity,  so  that  they  shall  throb  with  a 
common  pulsation,  —  and  these  evils  will  vanish,  and 
will  bear  away  with  them  many  of  the  chief  evils  of 
society.  The  man  rich  in  this  world  will  be  "  rich  in 
good  works,  ready  to  distribute,  willing  to  communi- 
cate." He  will  not  do  a  vain  work,  that  shall  have 
no  relation  to  the  great  plans  of  God ;  and  "  at  his 
end  be  a  fool.'*  He  will  lift  up  his  eyes  upon  a 
world  lying  in  wickedness,  and  in  consequent  suffer- 
ing, and  will  seek  to  remove  the  wickedness,  and 
to  relieve  the  suffering.  The  accumulated  and  con- 
centrated water  that  had  before  carried  desolation  in 
its  course,  and  left  its  channel  dry  and  dusty,  will 
now  show  a  long  track  of  verdure  where  it  flows  ;  it 
will  find  its  way  to  the  roots  of  a  thousand  flowers, 
that  shall  cover  the  earth  with  their  beauty,  and  fill 
the  air  with  their  perfume. 
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In  what  has  now  been  said,  some  traits  of  the 
character  of  Mr.  Lawrence  have  been  indicated. 
Something  more  of  him  you  may  wish  to  know,  and 
it  may  be  proper  for  me  to  state;  but  it  must  be 
with  a  painful  sense  of  its  inadequacy.  Words  and 
descriptions  must  fail  to  convey  to  others  an  impres- 
sion of  what  he  was  to  his  friends.  This  must 
always  be  so  where  the  strength  of  a  character  lies 
so  much  as  did  his  in  the  affections.  You  may 
give  to  the  perished  flower  its  botanical  name  and 
scientific  description,  but  this  is  not  to  see  it  in 
its  living  beauty,  and  to  enter  the  sphere  of  its  fra- 
grance. 

Undoubtedly  he  was  a  man  of  great  original  pow- 
ers. On  this  point  I  have  had  but  one  opinion  since 
knowing  him.  His  mind  was  not  speculative,  dis- 
cursive, metaphysical ;  but  in  the  high  moral  quali- 
ties, in  decision  and  energy,  in  intuitive  perception 
and  sound  practical  judgment,  in  the  sensibilities 
and  affections,  and  in  the  imagination,  he  was  great. 
Like  all  remarkable  men  who  are  not  one-sided,  he 
had  large  faculties,  which  found  their  harmony  in 
their  conflict,  or  rather  in  their  balance.  He  was 
quick  and  tender  in  his  feelings,  yet  firm ;  ardent  in 
his  affections,  yet  judicious ;  large  in  his  gifts,  yet 
discriminating ;  he  was  a  keen  observer,  yet  kind  in 
his  feelings ;  he  had  a  fertile  and  shaping  imagination 
—  he  built  air  castles,  and  they  vanished,  and  then  he 
built  others;  but  when  he  decided  to  build  any  thing 
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on  the  ground,  it  was  well  planned  aod  promptly 
finished. 

His  tastes  were  natural  and  simple,  his  habits 
plain,  and  his  feelings  always  fresh,  genuine,  and 
youthful.  Not  even  the  smell  of  the  fire  of  pros- 
perity had  passed  on  him.  He  shunned  notoriety. 
He  had  a  strong  repugnance  to  all  affectation,  and 
pretence,  and  misplaced  finery.  A  young  man  with 
rings  on  his  fingers  had  small  chance  of  employment 
or  favor  from  him.  He  was  impatient  of  talk  when 
action  was  called  for,  and  of  all  attempts  to  substi- 
tute talk  for  action. 

His  command  over  the  English  language,  especially 
in  writing,  indicated  his  power.  Style  is  no  mechan- 
ical product,  that  can  be  formed  by  rules,  but  is 
the  outgrowth  and  image  of  the  mind ;  and  his  had 
often  great  felicity  and  strength.  When  he  wrote 
under  the  impulse  of  his  feelings,  he  seemed  to 
impregnate  the  very  paper,  and  make  it  redolent  of 
them. 

He  loved  nature,  and  instead  of  becoming  insensi- 
ble to  it  as  years  came  on,  it  seemed  rather  to  open 
upon  him  like  a  new  revelation.  It  was  full  of  life 
and  of  teaching,  and  the  charms  of  natural  beauty 
were  heightened  by  those  associations  which  his  quick 
imagination  connected  with  its  objects  and  scenes. 
After  the  death  of   two  of   his  children,  he    says, 

"  Dear  S — =-,  and  B ,  speak  in  words  vrithout 

sound  through  every  breeze,  and  in  every  flower,  and 
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in  the  fragrance  of  every  perfume  from  the  fields  or 
the  trees."  Years  ago,  after  a  long  confinement, 
with  little  hope  of  recovery,  he  visited,  when  first 
able  to  get  out,  the  Panorama  of  Jerusalem,  then 
on  exhibition  in  Boston,  and  remained  there  till 
the  scene  took  fuU  possession  of  his  mind.  Shortly 
after,  on  a  fine  day,  he  rode  out  to  Brookline; 
and  as  returning  health  threw  over  those  hills  a 
mantle  of  beauty  that  he  had  never  seen  before,  they 
were  immediately  associated  in  his  mind  with  the 
Panorama  of  Jerusalem,  and  then  with  the  glories  of 
the  Jerusalem  above.  This  association  was  indisso- 
luble, and  he  would  take  his  friends  out  to  see  his 
*  Mount  Zion.'  In  1850,  he  says,  "  It  really  seems  to 
me  like  the  sides  of  Mount  Zion,  and  that  I  can  cling 
to  them  as  I  view  them." 

Soon  after  the  death  of  his  youngest  son,  a  storm 
rent  a  large  bough  from  one  of  the  oaks  that  shel- 
tered his  grave.  The  oak  bled,  and  when  he  saw  it, 
he  applied  it  to  himself.  The  next  time  he  visited 
Mount  Auburn,  the  gardener  had  removed  all  appear- 
ance of  injury,  and  covered  the  wound  with  what 
seemed  to  be  bark ;  and  he  fancied  that  the  remaining 
portions  of  the  tree  had  now  a  more  vigorous  growth. 
This  thrilled  him  —  it  was  a  sermon,  and  his  appli- 
cation of  it  will  be  seen  in  the  following  extract: 
"  And  then  again  the  calls,  as  I  visit  Mount  Auburn, 
speak  to  me  with  an  eloquence  that  no  tongue  can 
equal,  when  I  see  the  old  oak  holding  its  head  erect. 
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its  opposite  branches  more  extended ;  its  leaves  have 
been  greener,  larger,  and  more  numerous,  as  its  whole 
nourishment  has  gone  into  one  side  of  the  tree  the 
past  year,  and  thus  have  taught  me  that  my  precious 
ones  secured,  would  encourage  me  to  cheer  on  such 
as  need  the  shade  and  encouragement  this  old  oak 
can  supply." 

Hear  him  again,  at  the  close  of  1851,  associating 
natural  beauty  with  social  blessings.  "  The  closing 
of  the  old  year,"  says  he,  "  was  like  our  western  ho- 
rizon after  sunset,  bright  and  beautiful ;  the  opening 
of  the  new,  radiant  with  life,  light,  and  hope,  and 
crowned  with  such  a  costume  of  love  as  few  old 
fathers,  grandfathers,  and  uncles  can  muster." 

Thus  sensitive  to  the  pulsations  and  suggestions 
of  nature,  it  might  be  expected  that  he  would  be 
still  more  so  within  the  sphere  of  the  domestic  affec- 
tions. He  was ;  and  in  these,  few  men  have  been  as 
happy.  His  home  was  all  that  a  home  could  be ;  and 
then,  like  Job,  he  had  his  children  about  him,  and 
his  children's  children.  Bereaved  of  two  of  his 
children,  he  could  still  say,  "  And  with  all  these  pre- 
cious ones  left,  it  seems  as  though  I  had  sources  of 
enjoyment  that  any  man  might  be  justified  in  craving. 
If  I  starve  my  body,  I  feed  my  spirit,  and  thus 
receive  my  full  share  of  the  good  things  of  life.  My 
greatest  trouble  is,  not  rendering  due  returns  for 
these."  This  is  a  charmed  circle  with  which  the 
stranger  may  not  intermeddle ;  but  perhaps  a  single 
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extract,  showing  his  feelings  on  the  return  of  his  son 
from  abroad,  may  be  allowed.     "  The  intelligence  of 

son  W 's  arrival  in  New  York  preceded  his  arrival 

in  Boston  only  one  hour ;  and  the  effect  of  the  intel- 
ligence was  like  the  gas  which  is  called  laughing  gas, 
only  with  me  it  was  crying.  In  truth,  it  was  more 
than  I  could  stand  ;  and  I  allowed  nature  fair  play, 
and  cried,  and  gave  utterance  to  my  feelings  aloud 
and  alone,  as  I  did  not  wish  my  wife  to  know  how  it 
was  with  me.  By  the  time  W came,  I  was  self- 
possessed  in  a  good  degree,  and  for  three  days  I  have 
lived,  in  the  matter  of  enjoyment,  full  three  months." 
With  such  Svenues  of  enjoyment  open,  though 
sometimes  pitied  as  an  invalid,  he  might  well  be,  as 
he  was,  a  most  cheerful  and  happy  man.  As  inti- 
mated in  an  extract  above,  his  abstemiousness  may 
have  made  him  more  keenly  alive  to  the  higher 
sources  of  enjoyment,  and  even  in  sensitive  good  he 
did  not  regard  himself  as  a  loser.  "If,"  says  he, 
"  your  young  folks  want  to  know  the  true  meaning 
of  epicureanism,  tell  them  to  take  some  bits  of  coarse 
bread,  (one  ounce  and  a  little  more,)  soak  them  in 
three  gills  of  coarse  meal  gruel,  and  make  their  din- 
ner of  them  and  nothing  else,  beginning  very  hungry 
and  leaving  off  more  hungry.  The  food  is  delicious, 
and  such  as  no  modem  epicureanism  can  equal" 

But  man  has  wants  deeper  than  can  be  supplied 
by  wealth,  or  nature,  or  domestic  affections.     His 
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great  relations  are  to  his  God  and  to  eternity.  This 
Mr.  Lawrence  felt,  and  he  was  a  deeply  religious 
man.  His  trust  in  God,  and  his  hope  of  salvation 
through  Christ,  were  the  basis  of  his  character.  He 
believed  in  the  providence  of  God  as  concerned  in 
all  events,  and  as  discriminating  and  retributive  in 
this  world.  He  felt  that  he  could  trust  God  in  his 
providence  where  he  could  not  see.  "  The  events  of 
my  life,"  he  writes,  "  have  so  far  been  ordered  in  a 
way  to  make  me  feel  that  I  know  nothing  at  the 
time  except  that  a  Father  rules ;  and  his  discipline, 
however  severe,  is  never  more  so  than  is  required."  He 
believed  in  the  Bible,  and  saw  rightly  its  relation  to 
all  our  blessings.  "  What,"  he  writes  again,  "  should 
we  do  if  the  Bible  were  not  the  foundation  of  our 
system  of  self-government  ?  and  what  will  become  of 
us  when  we  wilfully  and  wickedly  cast  it  behind 
us  1 "  He  read  the  Bible  morning  and  evening  in 
his  family,  and  prayed  with  them ;  and  it  may  aid 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  prayers  of  Thorn- 
ton, in  forming  a  conception  of  his  religious  charac- 
ter, to  know  that  he  used  them.  Family  religion  he 
esteemed  as  above  all  price ;  and  when  he  first  learned 
that  a  beloved  relative  had  established  family  wor- 
ship, he  wept  for  joy.  He  distributed  religious  books 
very  extensively,  chiefly  those  of  the  American  Tract 
Society  and  of  the  Sunday  School  Union.  He  be- 
lieved in  revivals  of  religion,  and  prayed  for  them. 
In  1848,  he  wrote,  ^^  This  religious  awakening  among 
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your  college  students  is  among  the  blessings  that  our 
Father  vouchsafes  to  his  servants  who  labor  faith- 
fully in  their  work,  and  I  can  see  his  hand  as  plainly 
in  it  as  though  it  was  thrust  before  my  face  as  I  write 
this  sentence.  Let  us,  then,  bless  his  holy  name,  and 
thank  him  as  disciples  and  followers  of  Christ  the 
beloved,  and  urge  upon  these  young  men  to  come 
forward  as  *  doves  to  their  windows.'  If  my  work 
and  my  trusteeship  have  in  any  manner  been  instru- 
mental in  this  good  work  in  your  College,  it  will  be 
matter  of  grateful  thanksgiving  while  I  live."  Of 
the  religious  movement  in  Boston,  in  1849,  he  says, 
"  Our  dead  Unitarianism  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago 
is  stirred  up,  and  the  deep  feelings  of  sin,  and  salva- 
tion through  the  Beloved,  are  awakened  where  there 
seemed  to  be  nothing  but  indifference  and  coldness, 
and  my  hope  and  belief  is,  that  great  good  will  fol- 
low." Still  later  he  says,  "  And  now  let  us  turn  to 
matters  of  more  importance  —  the  awakening  of  the 
young  men  of  your  College  to  their  highest  interest, 
the  salvation  of  their  souls.  I  have  been  moved  to 
tears  in  reading  the  simple  statement  of  the  case,  and 
I  pray  God  to  perfect  the  good  work  thus  begun." 
Of  creeds  held  in  the  understanding,  but  not  influen- 
cing the  life,  he  thought  little ;  and  the  tendency  of 
his  mind  was  to  practical  rather  than  doctrinal  views. 
He  believed  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  a  Saviour, 
and  trusted  in  him  for  salvation.  He  was  a  man  of 
habitual  prayer.   The  last  time  I  visited  him,  he  said  to 
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mh  that  he  had  been  restless  during  the  night,  and  that 
the  only  way  in  which  he  could  "  get  quieted  was  by 
getting  near  to  God ; "  and  that  he  went  to  sleep 
repeating  a  prayer.  During  the  same  visit,  he  spoke 
strongly  of  his  readiness,  and  even  of  his  desire,  to 
depart.  He  viewed  death  with  tranquillity,  and  hope, 
and  preparation,  for  it  was  habitual  with  him. 

What  need  I  say  more?  At  midnight  the  sum- 
mons came,  —  and  his  work  was  done. 

The  vacancy  caused  by  such  a  death  is  wide,  and 
cannot  be  filled.  It  cannot  be  filled  to  affection,  to 
friendship,  to  those  who  were  cheered  and  strength- 
ened by  his  sympathy  and  aid.  If  it  can  possibly  be 
filled  to  this  College,  it  cannot  be  to  some  of  us.  It  is 
not  now  a  branch  from  the  old  oak  that  is  r«it  away ; 
itself  is  laid  low,  and  those  upon  whose  heads  the 
sun  of  trouble  "  beats  heavy,"  can  no  more  find  shel- 
ter under  its  broad  branches.  The  vacancy  cannot 
be  filled ;  but  his  name  will  stand  high  among  the 
benefactors  of  the  race,  and  his  example  and  influ- 
ence will  live  through  all  time. 

The  sphere  of  Mr.  Lawrence  and  his  line  of  life 
were  different  from  those  contemplated  by  the  most 
of  us.  But  success  in  life,  in  all  departments,  de- 
pends on  the  same  general  qualities ;  and  in  these,  as 
I  have  now  spoken  of  them,  he  may  well  be  an  ex- 
ample to  us.    Especially  would  I  ask  you  to  go  back 
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to  that  period  when  he  was  of  the  age  of  many  of 
you,  and  when,  as  he  uniformly  said,  the  foundation 
of  his  prosperity  was  laid.  Of  this  he  had  then  no 
distinct  foresight;  hut  when  the  lines  of  life  that 
seemed  almost  parallel  had  diverged  widely,  he  could 
see  it,  and  could  say,  as  he  did,  "  The  difference 
between  doing  exactly  right  and  a  Utile  wrong^ 
makes  all  the  difference  between  success  and  failure 
in  life.''  Oftener  than  young  men  suppose,  when 
they  know  it  not,  their  destiny  is  sealed  by  the  pro- 
cesses and  decisions  of  their  own  minds  before  they 
axe  twenty.  How  ^reat  and  precious  the  results  of 
sudi  a  life !  How  diflferent  from  those  of  a  different 
course !  How  striking  that  such  consequences  should 
depend  on  what  was  passing  in  the  mind  of  a  lad  in 
a  country  store  !  Who  can  estimate  the  capabilities 
wrapped  up  in  any  such  lad  ?  Who,  especially,  can  say 
of  any  one  of  you,  what  may  be  depending  upon  the 
course  that  he  shall  take  from  this  time  onward  ?  I 
feel,  my  friends,  that  this  will  take  hold,  not  on 
time  only,  but  on  eternity ;  and  I  entreat  you  to  be 
wise. 

Let  me  add  a  single  word  on  the  position  of  young 
men  in  our  Colleges  whose  facilities  of  education 
are  thus  furnished  by  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  and 
enlightened  patriotism,  arid  Christian  benevolence. 
It  cannot  be,  my  friends,  that  you  are  under  no  obli- 
gation to  regard  the  spirit  in  which  these  are  given, 
and  to  do  your  part  in  securing  the  results  contem- 
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plated.  Of  this  young  men  are  too  often  reckless. 
They  sometunes  think  that  they  pay  for  their  educa- 
tion. No  one  pays  for  it.  If  paid  for  in  money,  few 
could  afford  it ;  but  for  the  sacrifices  that  have  been 
made,  and  are  making,  in  this  cause,  money  cannot 
pay.  There  is  in  them  a  spirit  of  love  that  contem- 
plates high  results,  intellectual,  moral,  spiritual  ; 
that  yearns  for  these,  and  can  be  satisfied  with  noth- 
ing less.  Such  results  must  be  realized  in  our  insti- 
tutions, or  they  are  a  failure.  Who,  and  what,  then, 
is  the  young  man,  indolent,  self-indulgent,  profane, 
vicious,  who  can  enter  such  an  enclosure,  and  exhale 
an  influence  of  disaster  and  of  moral  death  1  Only 
in  and  through  you,  my  friends,  with  your  intelli- 
gent and  voluntary  cooperation,  can  the  results  thus 
sought  be  secured.  Who,  then,  will  not  work  to- 
gether with  these  noble  benefactors  ?  Whp  will  not 
be  a  co-worker  with  Grod  ? 
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AMERICAN  BOARD  OF  COMMISSIONERS  FOR  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 
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SERMON. 


GALATIANS  n.  20. 

ITHO  LOTKD  MS,  AND  GATE   HDfBSLF  70B  ME. 

The  greater  part  of  the  permanent  good  accomplished  in  this 
world  is  the  consequence  of  love  and  gratitude  to  Jesus  Christ 
It  was  this  which  made  a  certain  man  the  filst  of  the  Apostles, 
the  first  of  the  Christians,  t^e  first  bene&ctor  to  his  race ;  and 
now,  while  the  kingdoms  in  yhich  he  labored  have  perished,  the 
consequences  of  his  life,  swayed  by  this  motive,  are  flowing 
abroad  over  the  earth,  and  were  never  in  such  full  tide  as  at  the 
present  hour. 

The  subject  of  this  discourse  is,  The  Pov^er  of  Chmstian 
Gratitude. 

The  truths  of  religion  are  so  various,  it  makes  such  universal 
appeal  to  the  powers  and  fs^culties  of  our  nature,  that  we  cannot 
assign  to  any  one  thing  an  exclusive  control  over  our  feelings  and 
conduct ;  but,  as  the  many  lamps  of  a  light-house  make  one  beam- 
ing star,  and  one  element  rules  in  them  and  by  them,  which  is 
light,  so  love  pervades  and  blends  all  the  motives  and  affections 
of  a  true  Christian,  and  makes  the  chief  impiession  upon  others. 
Accordingly,  we  find  that  grateful  love  to  his  Sedeemer  is  the 
principal  thing  which  gives  direction  and  effect  to  the  feelings  and 
conduct  of  the  great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles. 

This  may  appear  to  some  too  simple,  not  sufficiently  intellectual, 
and  wanting  in  true  greatness,  or  at  least  dignity,  to  make  it  the 
spring  of  actions  which  have  the  present  and  eternal  welfare  of  all 


men  for  their  aim  and  end.  But  it  is,  nevertheless,  dignified  and 
great ;  it  is  intellectual,  and  it  is  in  the  best  sense  simple.  The 
man  before  whom  rhetoricians,  metaphysicians,  theologians  of 
every  school,  men  in  all  departments  of  learning  hasv,  was  not 
ashamed  to  say  that  his  mind  was  ruled,  in  its  high^t  exercises, 
by  love  and  gratitude  to  a  dying  friend.  Such  a  motive  for  the 
governing  power  of  the  life,  none  of  the  princes  of  this  world  in 
the  realms  of  learning  knew.  Many  of  them  had  each  a  system 
of  his  own  invention ;  and  among  its  transcendental  mysteries  he 
moved  alone,  as  the  moon  walks  through  misty  summits  in  the 
sky, 

**  Like  the  wild  chamois  on  her  Alpine  snow, 
Where  hunter  never  climbed ; " 

for  their  followers  did  not  fully  comprehend  them.  In  an  age 
when  to  be  intellectual  and  passionless  was  the  chief  end* — ^when 
the  power  of  abstraction  was  true  greatness,  and  modem  brahmin- 
ical  austerities  wer^  practiced  upon  the  heart  to  make  it  insensible 
to  everything  but  pure  reason — ^for  the  chief  Apostle  of  a  new 
system  to  avow  that  the  influence  inder  which  he  professed  to 
found  a  school  which  Would  convert  every  form  of  philosophy 
and  religion,  and  bring  the  thrones  of  the  world  into  subjection, 
was  love  and  gratitude  to  a  dying  friend,  was  a  step  toward 
sublimity  never  equaled.  We  probably  know  but  little  of  the 
derision  implied  in  these  few  words — ^''and  to  the  Greeks  foolish- 
ness " — ^by  which  this  great  man,  casually  and  without  sensibility, 
expressed  the  treatment  which  his  life  and  doctrine  met  with  from 
the  men  of  his  day.  It  required  large  moral*  courage  to  be 
deemed  by  them  a  fool,  and  to  admit  that,  in  the  sense  in  which 
they  ignorantly  applied  the  term,  it  was  true.  *'  We  are  fools,** 
he  said,  *'  for  Christ's  sake.**  "  If  any  man  among  you  seemeth 
to  be  wise  in  this  world,  let  him  become  a  fool  that  he  may  be 
wise.**  He  passed'  through  those  three  natural  forms  of  opposi- 
tion which  every  good  reformer  and  his  cause  have  endured  from 
before  the  days  of  Sanballat,  namely.  Contempt,  Persecution,  and, 
the  most  to  be  feared.  Compromise.     He  calmly  teUs  us,  '*  None 

*  **  Then  certain  philotpphers  of  the  Epicureans  and  of  the  Stoics  encountered 
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of  these  tilings  move  me."'  "  Whether  we  be  beside  ourselves,  it 
is  to  God ;  or  i;<rhether  we  be  sober,  it  is  for  your  cause.  For  the 
love  of  Christ  constraineth  us,  because  we  thus  judge,  that  if  one 
died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead ;  and  that  he  died  for  all,  that 
they  which*  live  should  not  henceforth  live  imto  themselves,  but 
unto  him  which  died  for  them  and  rose  again."  This  is  grateful 
love  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  such  its  power  in  him  who,  in  obtaining 
mercy,  became  a  pattern  to  all  who  should  hereafter  believe  to  life 
everlasting. 

That  love,  the  most  powerful  passion  of  the  human  mind, 
should  be  the  great  moving  power  in  the  Christian  religion,  and  in 
that  religion  alone,  is  one  of  the  proofs  that  this  reUgion  is  firom 
God.  The  greatest  simplicity  is  thus  imparted  to  mental  philoso- 
phy as  concerned  with  the  mind  in  its  approaches  to  God; 
unspeakable  relief  is  afforded  to  the  iminstructed  majority  of  the 
race  in  coming  to  God,  who  are  thus  saved  from  the  necessity  of 
philosophical  and  casuistical  distinctions,  by  the  perfect  intelUgible- 
ness  and  naturalness  of  this  motive,  and  its  identity  with  the 
highest  and  most  pleasurable  emotions  of  which  the  mind  is 
capable.  Error  is  complicated,  leads  to  interminable  distinctions, 
aboimds  in  wearisome  exceptions.  Truth  is  simple ;  the  laws  of 
nature  are  simple ;  the  mechanical  powers  are  simple ;  inspired 
language  is  simple,  as  no  other  language  dares  to  be,  or  could  be, 
if  it  would.  True  love  is  simple,  and  true  religion  is  love,  and 
God  is  love. 

In  setting  forth  the  Power  of  Christian  Gratitude,  two  principal 
things  will  be  considered  as  the  secret  of  that  power. 

I.  The  hve  of  God,  which  awakens  this  gratitudcy  comes  to  us 
in  connection  with  forgiveness. 

Nothing  makes  such  an  impression  upon  the  human  heart  as 
love  made  known  to  it  at  the  moment  of  being  forgiven.  To  be 
met  with  love  when  we  are  subdued  with  a  sense  of  ill-desert, 
and  submitting  to  merited  punishment ;  to  be  loved  with  a  love 
which  seems  infinite,  not  good-will  merely,  but  delight  in  us, 
gives  us  powerful  impressions  of  generosity  and  magnanimity. 
For  it  flows  beyond  the  humble  expectations  which  we  had  formed 
of  bare  endurance  with  us,  of  simple  pardon,  and  swells  to  the 
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measure  of  that  love  which  God  feek  toward  one  who  has  never 
displeased  him ;  yea,  and  beyond  this,  for  it  has  a  joy  in  it  toward 
us  more  than  over  those  who  need  no  forgiveness.  Such  is  not 
our  experience  in  being  forgiven  by  a  fellow-man.  Belease  fix)m 
the  consequences  of  doing  wrong,  the  restoration  of  a  good  under- 
standing, and  of  the  former  civil  or  friendly  intercourse,  are  all 
which  we  expect  But  we  are  taken  by  surprise,  on  being  for- 
given of  God,  at  the  discovery  of  a  love  toward  us  for  which  we 
can  see  no  sufficient  reason,  making  no  accoimt  of  our  ill-desert ; 
nor,  which  is  more  surprising,  perhaps,  having  any  regard  to  our 
own  conscious  inferiority,  but  is  derived,  as  we  perceive,  wholly 
from  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy.  So 
that  we  find  ourselves  at  once  strangely  identified  with  Christ, 
being  not  only  forgiven  but  beloved  for  his  sake.  Our  emotions 
become  too  great  for  utterance,  our  ideas  partake  of  that  beautiful 
confusion  which  always  finds  expression  in  paradoxes;  and  we 
begin  to  speak  of  knowing  a  love  which  passetli  knowledge,  and 
being  filled  with  all  the  fullness  of  Grod. 

Though  this  is  not  the  manner  of  man  when  he  forgives  an- 
other, yet  we  see  it  and  its  effect  illustrated  by  a  good  and  judi- 
cious parent,  and  a  forgiven  child,  who,  being  truly  penitent  and 
submissive,  is  sometimes  treated  with  confidence,  perhaps  with 
honor,  or  whatever  else  may  have  been  the  very  thing  which  he 
had  seemed  to  forfeit  Such  treatment  bestowed  upon  a  prisoner, 
or  an  enemy,  has  been  known  to  bind  him  to  the  confiding  or 
forgiving  party,  with  a  devotion  which  becomes  enthusiasm.  It 
lifts  us  up  from  the  condition  of  one  merely  set  firee  from  pimish- 
ment  to  that  of  a  dear  child  ;  the  relation'  established  is  not  that 
of  an  obliged  debtor,  but  of  one  who  has  become  tenfold  more  a 
son  in  consequence  of  aU  which  has  taken  place.  That  best  robe, 
the  ring,  the  fetted  calf,  those  superfluities  of  love  and  joy,  made 
that  prodigal,  we  may  venture  to  say,  a  more  devoted  son  and 
eminent  child  of  God,  than  bare  forgiveness  could  have  done,  a 
hundred  times  repeated.  Not  merely  for  the  reason  that  a  kind- 
ness done  to  a  man  under  the  influence  of  a  great  sorrow,  or  a 
happy  change  in  his  condition,  makes  the  deepest  impression  upon 
him,  but,  coming  at  the  moment  of  forgiveness,  the  love  of  God 
is  in  such  contrast   to   our   fears,  it  is  so  noble,   godhke,  no 
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wonder  that  the  mind  is  sometimes  overpowered  with  joy,  pleasure 
becomes  amazement,  a  flood  lifts  the  soul  to  heaven,  and  when  it 
subsides,  it  has  made  channels  as  deep  as  before  it  rose  high. 
Here  we  see,  in  part,  the  secret  of  the  Apostle's  devotion  to 
Christ,  the  spring  of  his  feelings  and  conduct  as  a  Christian  mis- 
sionary :  "  When  we  were  yet  without  strength,  in  due  time 
Christ  died  for  the  imgodly."  "Jesus  Chrisf  came  into  the 
world  to  save  sinners,  of  whom  I  am  chief."  "  For  whom  I  have 
suffered  the  loss  of  all  things."  "  I  am  ready  not  to  be  bound 
only,  but  also  to  die  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  "  The  life 
that  I  live  in  the  flesh  I  live  by  the  faith,  of  the  Son  of  God,  who 
loved  me  and  gave  himself  for  me." 

There  is  one  thing  more  which  gives  the  love  and  gratitude 
excited  in  the  human  breast  by  Christ  its  supreme  power  over  the 
heart  and  life. 

n.  Every  instance  of  love  to  Christ  is  a  case  of  reconciled 
affection. 

We  are  so  constituted  that  alienated  love  when  fully  restored, 
or  affection  succeeding  prejudiee  and  hostility,  becomes  an  all- 
consuming  passion.  The  mixture  of  sorrow  in  it  gives  it  the 
power  of  the  minor  key  in  music  ;  a  sense  of  having  been  imjust 
is  like  the  push  of  the  ocean  behind  every  wave  of  feeling  toward 
the  beloved  object  His  excellence  is  heightened  and  brightened 
by  the  previous  misapprehension ;  there  is  a  constant  desire  to 
make  redress,  to  go  beyond  the  ordinary  measure  of  appreciation 
and  love. 

Every  Christian  is  a  converted  enemy  of  God,  a  foe  disarmed 
and  gained  over  by  kindness.  "And  you  that  were  sometime 
alienated  and  enemies  in  your  mind  by  wicked  works,  yet  now 
hath  he  reconciled."  The  wisdom  of  Him  who  knew  what  was  in 
man  is  seen  in  building  up  a  kingdom  with  subjects  gained  in 
this  manner.  It  was  intended  to  be  an  empire  of  love,  and  that 
love  was  intended  to  be  and  to  do  infinitely  more  than  all  the 
forces  which  control  the  human  passions,  or  which  are  set  in 
motion  by  them  ;  more  than  the  love  of  conquest,  or  wealth,  or 
beauty,  or  pleasure;  more  than  law  perfectly  obeyed,  even  in 
heaven,  had  ever  achieved.     Here  is  a  sublime  sight,  an  empire  of 
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free  minds  swayed  by  the  principle  of  love,  and  bound  by  a  con- 
stancy of  attachment  which  nothing  else  had  ever  eflfected ;  an 
empire  in  which  every  subject  is  a  subdued  rebel  and  reconciled 
enemy,  and  for  that  reason  a  better  impersonation  of  love,  even, 
than  the  seraph  who  says,  "  Lo  these  many  years  have  I  served 
thee,  neither  transgressed.  I  at  any  time  thy  commandment"  To 
whom  his  God  replies  with  a  fullness  of  love,  in  which,  however, 
a  certain  quality  is  wanting  which  it  receives  by  us  :  '  Son,  thou 
art  ever  with  me,  and  all  that  I  have  is  thine,  tint  thy  brother 
was  dead  and  is  alive  again  ;  he  was  lost  and  is  found.' 

It  was  this  feature  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  its  being  built  on 
reconcile^  affections,  which  struck  the  mind  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte in  his  meditations  at  St.  Helena  with  great  force,  and  led 
him  to  say  things  which  no  Christian  divine,  even,  nor  devout 
man  has  surpassed  for  strength  and  beauty  of  expression.  By 
some  marvellous  power  exerted  upon  the  mind  of  that  man,  he 
was  led  to  utter  such  words  as  the  following,*  which  I  cannot  do 
better  for  my  subject  than  to  quote  : 

"How  should  a  Jew,  the  particulars  of  whose  history  are 
better  attested  than  that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries  —  how 
should  he  alone,  the  son  of  a  carpenter,  give  out  all  at  once  that 
he  was  God,  the  Creator  of  all  things  ?  He  arrogates  to  himself 
the  highest  adoration.  He  constructs  his  worship  with  his  own 
hands,  not  with  stones  but  with  men.  You  are  amazed  at  the 
conquests  of  Alexander.  But  here  is  a  conqueror  who  appro- 
priates to  his  own  advantage,  who  incorporates  with  himself,  not 
a  nation,  but  the  human  race.  Wonderful  1  the  human  soul  with 
all  its  faculties  becomes  blended  with  the  existence  of  Christ 
And  how  ?  by  a  prodigy  surpassing  all  other  prodigies  he  seeks 
the  love  of  men,  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world  to  obtain ; 
he  seeks  what  a  wise  man  would  fidn  have  from  a  few  friends,  a 
father  from  his  children,  a  wife  from  her  husband,  a  brother  from 
a  brother — ^in  a  word,  the  heart ;  this  he  seeks,  this  he  absolutely 

*  From  the  tranBlation  of  a  French  tract  printed  in  Paris,  entitled  "  Napoleon." 
ItB  credibility  is  attested  by  Rev.  Dr.  G.  De  Felice,  Professor  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Montauban,  France,  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Observer,  April  I69 
1842.  Count  de  Montholon  is  also  known* to  have  related  similar  ezpresaionf 
used  by  Napoleon,  and  these  have  likewisa  been  published. 
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requires,  and  he  gains  his  object  Hence  I  infer  his  divinity. 
Alexander,  Csesar,  Hannibal,  Louis  XIV.,  with  all  their  genius, 
Mled  here.     They  conquered  the  world,  and  had  not  a  friend. 

'*  Christ  speaks,  and  at  once  generations  become  his  by  stricter, 
closer  ties  than  those  of  blood,  by  the  most  sacred,  most  indisso- 
luble of  all  imions.  He  lights  up  the  flame  of  a  love  which  con- 
sumes self-love,  which  prevails  over  every  other  love* 

"  The  founders  of  other  religions  never  conceived  of  this  mystical 
love,  which  is  the  essence  of  Christianity,  and  is  beautifully  called 
charity.  Hence  it  is  that  they  have  struck  upon  a  rock.  In  everjr 
attempt  to  effect  this  thing,  namely,  to  make  himself  beloved,  man 
deeply  feels  his  own  impotence.  So  that  Christ's  greatest  miracle 
undoubtedly  is  the  reign  of  charity.  All  who  sincerely  believe  in 
him  taste  this  wonderful,  supernatural,  exalted  love.  The  more  I 
think  of  this,  I  admire  it  the  more.  And  it  convinces  me  abso- 
lutely of  the  divinity  of  Christ 

'*  I  have  inspired  multitudes  with  such  affection  for  me,  that 
they  would  die  for  me.  God  forbid  that  I  should  compare  the 
soldier's  enthusiasm  with  Christian  charity,  which  are  as  unlike  as 
their  cause.  But  after  all,  my  presence  was  necessary,  the  light- 
ning of  my  eye,  my  voice,  a  word  from  me  ;  then  the  sacred  fire 
was  kindled  in  their  hearts.  I  do,  indeed,  possess  the  secret  of 
this  magical  power  which  lifts  the  soul,  but  I  could  never  impart 
it  to  any  one ;  none  of  my  generals  ever  learnt  it  from  me  ;  nor 
have  I  the  secret  of  perpetuating  my  name  and  love  for  me  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  and  to  effect  these  things  without  physical  means. 

**  Now  that  I  am  at  St  Helena,  now  that  I  am  alone,  chained 
to  this  rock,  who  fights  and  wins  empires  for  me  ?  Where  are 
any  to  share  my*  misfortune,  any  to  think  of  me  ?  Who  bestirs 
himself  for  me  in  Europe  ?  Who  remains  Mthfril  to  me ;  where 
are  my  friends  ?  Yes,  two  or  three  of  you,  who  are  immortaUzed 
by  this  fidelity,  ye  share,  ye  alleviate  my  exUe.  Such  is  the  fate 
of  great  men.  So  it  was  with  Csesar  and  Alexander,  and  I  too 
am  forgotten ;  and  the  name  of  a  conqueror  and  an  emperor  is  a 
college  theme ;  our  exploits  are  tasks  given  to  pupils  by  their 
tutor,  who  sits  in  judgment  upon  us,  awarding  us  censure  or 
praise.  Such  is  soon  to  be  the  fate  of  the  great  Napoleon.  What 
.  a  wide  abyss  between  my  deep  misery  and  theDi^H^ffl^iJs^dom  of 


Christ,  which  is  proclaimed,  loved,  adored,  and  which  is  extend- 
ing over  all  the  eaith !  Is  this  death ;  is  it  not  life  rather  ?  The 
death  of  Christ  is  the  death  of  a  God." 

Two  of  the  principal  sources  of  the  power  of  Christian  grati- 
tude then,  are,  that  the  love  of  Christ,  which  excites  this  gratitude, 
comes  in  connection  with  forgiveness  ;  and  that  love  to  Christ  is, 
in  every  instance,  the  fruit  of  reconciled  affection. 

I  proceed  to  make  application  of  what  has  now  been  Baid,  to  our 
great  work. 

I.  The  object  of  Foreign  Missions  is  the  Conversion  of 
THE  World,  by  Love,  into  an  Empire  of  Love. 

We  say  to  nations.  We  seek  not  youis,  but  you ;  and  you  not 
for  any  advantage  resulting  to  us,  but  because  we  love  you ;  and 
the  reason  why  we  love  you  is,  that  God  has  so  loved  us  ;  and 
beloved,  if  God  so  loved  us,  we  ought  alst  to  love  one  another. 
We  therefore  forsake  our  native  land,  and  give  away  the  whole  of 
life,  all  that  is  precious  in  home  and  country,  simply  because  we 
love  you,  and  therefore  seek  to  do  you  the  greatest  possible  good, 
which  is,  to  make  you  love  God,  and  to  be  loved  of  him.  Scat- 
tered among  you,  far  and  near,  behold  the  graves  of  those  who  for 
your  sakes  have  foregone  the  privilege  of  sleeping  with  kind^ 
dust !  Beneath  that  tree,  which  is  permanently  bent  as  with 
sorrow  by  the  prevailing  wind,  and  almost  within  reach  of  your 
tides,  lies  buried  a  wife  dying  suddenly  in  one  of  her  missionary 
voyages,  and  jSnding  a  grave  at  midnigh*  by  her  husband's  hands, 
who  parts  with  her  there,  to  go  with  a  load  of  sorrow  known  only 
to  God,  and  finish  his  work  of  love  to  you.  Look  over  yon 
simple  fence,  and  see  the  graves  of  mqi  whose  youth,  manhood, 
and  declining  years,  were  spent  that  they  might  preach  among  you 
the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ.  They  gained  among  you  no 
inheritance  of  lands  or  flocks  or  houses  or  money ;  they  carried 
neither  purse  nor  scrip  for  this  purpose,  but  having  food  and  rai- 
ment supplied  by  us,  your  friends,  they  were  therewith  content. 
We  come  to  you  as  God  the  Savior  came  to  us ;  he  was  found  of 
us  who  sought  him  not ;  freely  we  have  received,  we  freely  give, 
the  blessings  of  heaven  to  you.     All  this  we^J^^J^^^^^ho. 
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loved*  us  and  gave  lumself  for  us.  For  we  are  not  our  own  ;  we 
are  bought  with  a  price.  He  died  for  all,  that  they  which  live 
should  not  henceforth  live  unto  themselves,  but  unto  Him  which 
died  for  them  and  rose  again. 

Could  we  summon  from  its  heavenly  rest,  this  evening,  one  soul 
whom  we  have  succeeded  in  winning  to  God,  and  behold  upon  its 
fece  the  itnpress  of  beauty  and  peace  which  the  experience  of  a 
few  years  in  heaven  have  made  upon  it,  and  hear  its  little  history 
of  heathenism,  and  of  rescue  from  it  by  us  ;  and  then  if  its  voice 
should  break  forth  in  the  strains  of  some  hymn  well  known  beyond 
the  stars  as  well  as  here,  we  should  pursue  our  exercises  this  week 
thanking  God  and  taking  courage.  But  if  all  whom  our  love  has 
saved  should  come  hither  from  the  skies,  there  would  be  scenes  of 
love  and  joy  here,  which  it  is  well  for  our  contentment  and  fitness 
for  our  work  that  we  know  only  by  faith*and  not  by  sight  We 
multiply  continually  the  number  of  holy  and  happy  spirits  in 
heaven.  At  first  we  heard  of  almost  every  instance  in  which  a 
soul  was  redeemed  from  among  the  heathen  ;  but  now  these  things, 
and  certain  great  events  in  the  progress  of  our  work  which  once 
would  have  astounded  us,  pass  on  without  much  surprise.  So  in 
the  day  time,  no  doubt,  the  coruscations  of  the  Aurora  are  in  the 
heavens,  great  meteors  fly  there,  and  constellations  wheel  along 
the  sky,  but  the  Hght  of  day  eclipses  them.  The  sun  of  millenial 
glory  is  so  near  its  rising,  that  such  events  as  the  national  indepen- 
dence of  th^  Sandwich  Islands,  the  Bible  given  to  one  whole 
nation  after  another  in  its  own  tongue,  toleration  in  Turkey  main- 
taiaed  for  us  by  the  very  sword  of  Mohammed,  hardly  awaken 
much  surprise.  Thus  victories  of  peace  proceed  through  the 
earth  ;  and,  as  this  kingdom  advances,  every  conquest  is  the  con- 
quest of  one  heart  more  which  is  forever  to  love  God  and  man, 
the  opening  of  a  new  foimtain  of  bUss  springing  up  unto  everlast- 
ing life. 

Let  one  incident  bring  to  view  the  nature  and  effects,  upon  a 
larger  scale,  of  this  enterprise  of  love.  Two  African  chiefs  came 
suddenly  upon  each  other  at  a  spring  in  the  wilderness.  They 
had  been  deadly  foes,  and  so  had  their  tribes.  They  looked  at  each 
other,  and  each  thought  that  some  change  had  happened  to  his 
enemy,  till  at  last  one  of  them  smiled,  and  the  other  offered  a  sign 
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of  friendship ;  and  then  thejr  embraced,  and  told  each  the  other 
what  Christ  had  done  for  him.  Such  is  the  empire  of  love  which 
we  are  seeking  to  extend,  glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  peace  on 
earth,  good  will  toward  men.  Its  incidental  influences  are  stupen- 
dous ;  but  as  the  serviceable  works  of  God  are  clothed  with  beauty 
which  is  no  part  of  their  main  design  and  yet  by  many  are  mis- 
taken for  it,  as  the  phosphorescente  in  the  wake  of  a  ship  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  ship's  inventory  or  pla?i  of  the  voyage,  so  with 
affluent  kindness  the  religion  of  Jesus  sheds  beauty  and  prosperity 
every  where  while  seeking  to  promote  our  spiritual  good,  but  which 
are  no  more  its  chief  object,  as  worldly  minds  suppose,  than  those 
handkerchiefs  and  aprons  which  were  borne  to  the  sick  from  the 
body  of  Paul,  were  the  chief  purpose  in  his  great  commission. 
These  incidental  fruits  of  Christianity  alone  are  worth  vastly  more 
than  the  cost  of  the  whole  enterprise,  and  like  the  sun  and  rain 
they  are  the  means  of  wealth  to  evil  and  imthankful  men,  some  of 
whom  neglect,  and  others,  alas  !  revile  that  religion,  with  its  insti- 
tutions, which  incidentally  gives  them  their  power  to  get  wealth. 

Is  not  war  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain  more  i^iprob- 
able  by  her  union  with  us  in  our  Turkish  missions  ?  By  this 
annexation  of  Great  Britain  to  America,  not  only  without  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  mother  coimtry  but  at  her  request,  we  have 
done  more  than  all  the  modem  schemes  of  annexation  will  accom- 
plish for  the  good  of' mankind,  should  they  all  succeed.  Over 
those  waters  where  the  gallant  men  of  both  countries  have  won 
and  lost  in  battle  with  each  other,  let  the  ships  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, as  they  pass,  soon  unfold  those  words  written  forever  on  their 
flags :  **  He  IS  our  peacb.** 

One  thing  deserves  special  mention,  as  a  fruit  of  this  empire  of 
love,  because  it  lies  at  the  foundation  of  almost  every  thing  in 
hiunan  welfiure.  The  rights  of  the  individual  are  recognized  and 
respected  in  proportion  as  Christianity  prevails.  Indeed,  it  is  only 
when  Christ  is  known  and  obeyed,  that  men  cease  to  be  designated 
merely  as  so  many  muskets.  The  explanation  is  this :  The  Gospel 
makes  every  thing  of  the  individual  soul,  illustrates  its  infinite, 
intrinsic  worth,  lays  vast  responsibilities  upon  it,  denies  the  right 
of  the  church  and  priest  to  interpose  between  it  and  God,  and 
makes  each  man  feel  and  say  of  Christ,  '*  Who  loved  me,  and  gave 
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himself  for  me."  We  claim  that  this  is  the  origin  of  that  all- 
important  difference  in  the  esteem  which  is  accorded  to  man  as 
an  individual  in  different  parts  of  the  earth,  viz. :  the  value  which 
the  GrosJ)el  teaches  each  nian  to  set  upon  his  own  soul,  and  that  of 
every  other  man.  Out  of  this  grows -the  public  sentiment  that 
men  are  not  made  for  their  rulers,  but  their  rulers  for  them,  and 
both  for  God,  so  that  absolute  monarchies  and  despotisms  will  be 
impossible,  when  men  learn  the  infinite  price  paid  as  the  ransom  of 
the  soul.  "  This  is  the  Father's  will  which  hath  sent  me,  that  of 
all  which  he  hath  given  me  I  should  lose  nothing,  but  should 
raise  it  up  again  at  the  last  day."  "  Even  so,  it  is  not  the  will  of 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  that  one  of  these  little  ones  should 
perish."  The  end  of  all  is  to  gather  together  a  society  of  which 
every  one  shall  be  a  reconciled  enemy,  in  whose  whole  conscious- 
ness, forever,  this  shall  be  the  prevailing  feeling,  that  he  has  been 
loved  with  the  love  of  God,  that  his  Creator  and  Redeemer  have 
made  him  their  personal  friend,  having  come  in  imto  him  and 
supped  with  him  and  he  with  them,  making  his  endless  being  one 
hymn  of  praise  to  the  God  of  redemption.  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
I  Ghost,  thus  ennobling  him  in  his  own  esteem  ;  for  '^  since  thou 
wast'precious  in  my  sight,  thou  hast  been  honorable,  and  I  have 
loved  thee."  When  yoif  think  of  a  society  in  which  the  history 
of  each  individual  will  contain  sufficient,  if  fiilly  disclosed,  to 
secure  the  highest  love  to  God  from  every  intelligent  being,  that 
salvation  from  hell  and  the  possession  of  heaven  on  the  part  of 
each  were  enough  to  warrant  all  that  Christ  could  suffer ;  when  you 
consider  that  the  multitudes  are  vnthout  number  of  whom  this 
will  be  true,  and  that  the  disinterested  love  which  redeemed  them 
lias  lighted  up  a  flame  of  the  same  love  in  each  of  them  toward 
every  fellow  creature,  and  that  in  the  same  sense  in  which  God  is 
love,  all  his  attributes  conspiring  to  express  love,  heaven  is  to  be 
forever  a  world  of  love,  being  the  mirror  of  God,  and  that  the 
accumulating  joy  and  bliss  of  heaven  are  expressed  to  our  imagina- 
tion, tsantly  indeed,  but  as  &r  as  we  could  imderstand  it,  by  telling 
us  that  if  when  we  were  enemies  we  were  reconciled  to*  God  by 
the  death  of  his  Son,  much  more  being  reconciled  we  shall  be 
saved  by  his  life,  and  then  consider  that  the  simple  object  of  our 
institution  and  of  our  assembly  is  to  people  this  heaven,  brethren 
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and  sisters  in  Christ,  fellow-heirs  in  this  service  and  its  reward, 
the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged  is  unequaled  in  interest  and 
sublimity,  we  may  venture  to  say,  in  the  universe  of  God !  If  there 
are  angels  by  whose  hands  the  walls  of  heaven  were  buil£  and  its 
foundation  garnished  with  all  manner  of  precious  stones,  its  golden 
pavement  laid,  its  gates  of  pearl  were  himg,  I  would  rather  be  the 
means  of  bringing  one  soul  to  enjoy  that  heaven  than  to  see  my 
name  in  burning  sapphires  as  its  architect  But,  *^  they  that  be  wise 
shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  they  that  turn 
many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars  forever  and  ever,"  For  if  any 
thing  can  add  a  joy  to  all  this,  it  is  the  thought  that  each  of  us 
may  contribute  to  such  bUss.  The  greatest  honors  and  privileges 
of  an  earthly  kind  are  within  reach  of  the  few ;  but,  blessed  be 
God,  his  empire  of  love  is  such  that  every  one  may  make  his  char- 
acter and  influence  felt  without  limits,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
pure  and  good.  No  peculiarities  in  my  ch'cumstances  prevent  me 
from  loving  my  fellow  men  as  Christ  loved  me.  The  honor  which 
comes  from  man  I  may  &ii  to  obtain ;  I  may  be  disappointed, 
desolation  may  waste  my  earthly  happiness,  but  no  one  can  hinder 
me  from  consecrating  my  whole  heart  to  Christ,  my  talents,  my  * 
property,  my  children,  my  eflForts,  to  the  work  of  persuading  each 
fellow-creature  that  Christ  loved  him  afid  gave  himself  for  him. 
I  can  go  from  house  to  house  with  this  love  of  Christ,  and  kindle 
it  from  heart  to  heart  I  can  make'  every  depraved  creature  feel 
that  I  love  him,  because  Christ  has  loved  me ;  I  can  leave  all  that 
I  love  and  go  to  regions  beyond  the  present  boimdaiy  of  Christian 
missions  and  win  men  to  Christ  and  heaven — so  free  are  the  hcmors 
of  this  empire,  so  omnipotent  is  that  love  which  is  the  ruling  prin- 
ciple in  the  heart  of*  its  King  and  of  every  subject  The  object 
of  Foreign  Missions,  let  it  be  repeated,  is,  the  conversion  of  the 
world  by  love,  into  an  empire  of  love.  • 

n.  The  love  op  Chbist  is  our  rule,  and  its  results  to  Him 

SHOULD  BE  our  ENCOURAGEMENT,  IN  THE  MISSIONARY  WoRK. 

The  love  of  Christ  is  our  rule.  We  love  to  indulge,  as  the 
Bible  does,  in  military  figures,  in  speaking  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  way  in  which  it  is  to  be  built  up ;  but  we  must 
guard  against  the  sternness  and  harshness  with  which  they  may 
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insensibly  affect  our  feelings.  We  must  remember^  as  the  Bible 
teaches  us^  that  all  the  conquests  of  Christ  are  conquests  of  men's 
hearts^  and,  that  every  enemy  of  God  will  be  subdued,  if  at  all, 
by  convincing  his  understanding,  and  winning  him  to  Christ  The 
Book  of  Daniel,  filled  with  prophecies  of  Messiah's  reign,  written 
in  captivity,  and  therefore  enhancing  to  the  vision  of  the  prophet 
the  times  of  Christ,  as  the  cloud  that  covered  Tabor  gave  the 
raiment  of  Christ  a  more  exceeding  whiteness — that  wonderful 
book  of  prophecy  conclude  with  a  chapter  which  contains  a  ben- 
ediction upon  diose  who  ^Hum  many  to  righteousness;"  thus 
holding  up  to  view  the  maimer  in  which  that  kingdom,  whose 
testimony  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  would  be  promoted,  and  the 
reward  of  those  who  should  labor  to  establish  it 

L^slation  cannot  be  substituted  for  love,  as  the  primary  means 
of  influencing  mAi  for  dieir  moral  and  spiritual  good.  Legisla- 
tion, just  and  wise,  is  nevertheless  one  of  the  chief  munitions  of 
public  and  private  virtue,  nor  can  we  properly  refuse  its  aid  in 
morals  and  religion.  But  legislation,  as  a  means  of  converting  the 
hearts  of  men  to  God,  we  all  know,  has  been,  declared  by  divine 
authority  pointing  to  a  divine  precedent  to  be  ineffectual  There 
never  was  a  better  law  than  the  moral  law,  nor  was  legislation  ever 
attended  with  circumstances  better  fitted  to  secure  the  perfect  love 
and  obedience  of  men.  But  in  that  beautifully  simple  way  in 
wlilch  the  Bible  relates  the  thoughts  of  God  as  of  a  man,  this  is 
spoken  of  as  an  experiment  that  fidled,  leading  the  lawgiver  to 
devise  another  expedient.  In  that  femiliar  passage.  For  what  the 
law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh,  we  have 
a  striking  confession  of  weakness  even  in  the  law  of  ,G6d,  on 
accoimt  of  strength  superioi;  to  it  in  the  stubbornness  of  the  human 
heart  But  the  law  of  God  still  holds  its  place,  only  there  is 
a  Gospel  added  to  make  the  law  efficacious ;  for  the  expedient 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  transgressor  by«the 
atonement,  aims  to  re-establish  the  law  of  God  as  the  rule  of  duty. 
God  has  taught  us  that  he  himself,  with  his  holy,  just  and  good 
law,  cannot  persuade  men ;  and  shall  we  be  wiser  than  Grod  ?  We 
must  have  a  Gospel  in  our  hearts  and  upon  our  lips,  when  we 
have  tables  of  stone  in  our  hands ;  else  the  temptation  which 
befeU  the  Jewish  lawgiver,  descending  firom  Sinai,  will  be  ours. 
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There  was  truth  in  the  law  by  Moses,  and  no  grace  ;  but  grace 
and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ.  Let  no  man  decry  wise  l^isla- 
tion,  expecting  of  it  more  than  it  can  in  the  nature  of  things 
accomplish,  and  then  refusing  its  aid.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
who  rely  wholly  on  the  enimciation  of  right  and  the  denunciation 
of  wrong  to  make  men  just  and  good,  do  not  copy  after  the  divine 
pattern.  We  hardly  need  go  beyond  the  ordinary  knowledge 
which  we  have  of  human  nature,  to  illustrate  this  remark.*  To 
prevent  the  mortification  and  shame  which  are  the  natural  result 
of  an  awakened  conscience  from  destroying  us,  God,  who  is  rich 
in  mercy,  and  who  knows  perfectly  how  to  influence  free  agents, 
comes  to  us  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,  not 
imputing  their  trespasses  imto  them.  He  overcomes  that  self- 
abhorrence,  which  we  project  from  ourselves,  and  transfer  to  his 
feelings  towards  us,  by  showing  us  the  divine  lufferer  at  Pilate's 
bar  and  upon  the  cross,  numbered  with  the  transgressors,  bearing 
the  sins  of  many,  and  making  intercession  for  the  transgressors. 
No  words  of  mere  upbraiding  are  heard — ^no  epithets  of  contempt 
stinging  us  in  propoition  as  they  are  deserved— distinguished  sin- 
ners are  not  hung  in  effigy — ^there  are  no  life-like  pictures  of  our 
folly  and  shame  confoimding  us,  and  driving  us  to  despair ;  but 
mercy  and  hope  stand  nigh,  "  lest  the  spirit  shoidd  fiul  before  me, 
and  the  souls  which  I  have  made.'*  If  with  grief  he  tells  us, 
•__ 

*  It  is  forcibly  shown  even  by  one  of  the  common  precepts  of  rhetoric, 
derived  from  the*  laws  of  the  human  mind.  A  master  in  that  art,  Abp. 
Whately,  tells  ns,  "It  is  possible*  and  dangerons  to  write  too  forcibly. 
Some,"  he  says,  "  conscious  of  having  been  the  slaves  or  the  supporters  of 
such  prejudices  as  are  thus  held  up  to  con^mpt,  not  indeed  by  disdainful 
language,  but  simply  by  being  placed  in  a  very  clear  light,  and  of  having 
overlooked  trudis  which,  when  thus  clearly  explained  and  proved,  appear 
perfectly  evident  even  to  a  child,  will  consequently  be  stung  by  a  feeling  of 
shalbe,  passing  off  into  resentment,  which  stops  their  ears  against  argument 
They  could  have  borne,  perhaps,  to  change  their  opinion,  but  not  so  to 
change  it  as  to  tax  that  opinion  with  the  greatest  folly.  Thus  the  very  tri- 
umphant force  of  the  reasoning  adduced,  seems  to  harden  them  against 
admitting  the  conclusion ;  much  as  one  may  conceive  Roman  soldiers  des- 
perately holding  out  an  untenable  fortress  to  the  last  extremity,  from  appre- 
hension of  being  made  to  pass  under  the  yoke  by  the  victors,  should  they 
surrender." 
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"  Thou  hast  brought  me  no  sweet  cane  with  money,  neither  hast 
thou  filled  me  with  the  lat  of  thy  sacrifices,  but  thou  hast  made 
me  to  serve  with  thy  sins,  thou  hast  wearied  me  with  thine  iniqui- 
ties ; "  he  does  not  delay  to  add,  "  I,  even  I,  am  he^that  blotteth 
out  thy  transgressions  for  my  name's  sake,  and  will  not  remember 
thy  sins.'*  He  who  knows  by  experience  how  God  has  dealt  with 
his  will,  ought  to  know  how  to  influence  every  other  human  will ; 
and  so  far  as  we  mistake  here,  we  bring  our  own  Christian  expe- 
rience, or  temper,  into  suspicion. 

Apply  what  has  been  said  to  one  great  labor  which  presents 
itiself  in  our  work,  the  removal  of  that  most  formidable  object  in 
the  way  of  Christianity,  Qriential  Caste.  The  pride  of  the  human 
heart  is  concentrated  there  ,•  the  customs  of  ages  are  a  wall  round 
about  it;  the  fiercest  and  most  virulent  human  passions  stand 
guard  over  it  Catechisms,  creeds,  treatises,  church  censures,  may 
do  their  part  in  enlightening  the  understanding ;  but  there  is  only 
one  thing  which  will  be  to  it  what  converting  grace  is  among  the 
means  of  grace.  We  possess  the  secret  of  success.  "And  he 
took  the  cup  and  gave  thanks,  and  gave  it  to  them,  and  said. 
Drink  ye  all  of  it ;  for  this  is  my  blood  a£  the  new  testament, 
which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins."  The  spirit 
which  dictated  these  words  shed  abroad  in  the  hearts  of  Christian 
missionaries  and  pervading  their  influence,  the  necessity  of  drink- 
ing the  same  cup,  or  rather  the  willingness  to  do  so,  imder  the 
experience  of  forgiven  sin  and  gratitude  and  love  to  Christ,  will 
at  last  make  a  large  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  who  are 
now  aliens  to  each  other,  one  in  Christ  Jesus.  Divine  wisdom, 
which  made  eating  and « drinking  the  method  of  conmiemorating 
the  Savior's  death,  has  prepared  the  way  of  reconciliation,  and 
divine  love  will  lead  into  it  those  whom  no  persuasion  •  or  force 
could  bring  together.  He  who  rose  from  the  table  and  washed 
the  disciples'  feet,  will,  by  the  spirit  which  he  has  given  us,  bring 
the  whole  human  £imily  to  his  table,  as  he  also  will  to  one  fold 
and  one  Shepherd. 

Li  connection  with  this  subject,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
truly  good  missionaries  possess  such  a  heavenly  spirit,  why  they 
are  every  man's  friends,  why  they  have  such  simple  piety,  and 
why  their  eloquence,  on  such  occasions  as  these,  moves  our  assem- 
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blies  as  they  are  seldom  moved  by  words  from  other  men.  To  be 
truly  good  missionaries,  they  must  of  necessity  have  the  same 
mmd  which  was  in  Christ,  loving  their  fellow-men  for  Christ's 
sake ;  for  no^iing  else  but  fanaticism  or  powerful  worldly  motives 
can  sustain  men  in  such  a  work.  A  truly  good  missionary  is  there- 
fore seldom  a  one-sided  man ;  he  is  not  possessed  by  one  inferior 
idea ;  while  he  has  his  infirmities,  and  his  antipathies,  and  his  fiivorite 
schemes,  he  cannot  be  a  radical,  a  man  of  extreme  views,  an  advo- 
cate of  measures  to  be  immediately  and  at  all  hazards  enforced,  for 
his  work  among  the  heathen  would  soon  cure  his  radicalism  or 
drive  him  home ;  but  apart  from  this,  true  Christian  charity  exerts 
a  conservative  influence  upon  the  character,  and  a  corresponding 
effect  upon  the  temper  and  manners.  How  foreign  from  our 
impressions  of  that  great  reformer,  the  Apostle  Paul,  is  wholesale 
denunciation,  and  the  vituperative  style  of  writing,  insolent  manners 
and  speech !  *<  For  though  we  walk  after  the  flesh,"  he  tells  us, 
*'we  do  not  war  after  the  flesh."  If  there  be  men,'  (would  you 
pardon  me  if  I  do  not  add,  women?)  whose  spirit  and  manners 
are  models,  they  are  to  be  found  among  Christian  missionaries. 
Human  character  hai  seldom  risen  higher  in  this  world  than 
we  have  seen  and  loved  it  in  them.  Some  of  the  missionary 
Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  have  been  among  the  most 
humble  and  Christ-like  men  of  all  who  ever  wore  the  mitre.  We 
have  wondered,  perhaps,  at  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  piety  in  the 
converts  from  among  the  heathen,  and  some  have  thought  that 
its  flavor  was  derived  from  the  soil.  Not  so ;  but  from  the  simple- 
hearted  missionaries,  determined  not  to  know  any  thing  among 
them  but  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified.  To  them  the  con- 
troversies which  vex  their  brethren  at  home  are  comparatively 
nothing ;  but  daily  in  the  temple,  and  from  house  to  house,  they 
teach  and  preach  Jesus  Christ  Who  is-  to  be  our  next  Presi- 
dent— ^which  crisis  in  our  national  affidrs  for  the  past  half  century 
was  certainly  to  be  the  last — ^the  preparation  for  the  blending  of 
parties — ^the  trouble  and  sorrow  which  reformers,  with  their  mcure 
enlightened  perceptions,  have  with  their  more  insensible  brethren, 
and  the  necessity  which  these  brethren  have  of  replying  as  Job 
did  to  his  friends,  ^^  What  ye  know,  the  same  do  I  know  also ;  I 
am  not  inferior  unto  you  " ; — the  controversy  in  the  newspaper^ 
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which  absorbs  all  hearts  and  tongues^  but^  like  March,  ^^  comes  in 
like  a  lion,  and  goes  out  like  a  lamb  " ;-— ^,  in  short,  for  which  we 
are  disquieted  in  vain,  instead  of  worrying  and  perplexing  them, 
has  either  the  eflfect  of  the  distant  surf  which  deepens  repose,  or  it 
awakens  thoughts  of  mingled  sadness  and  gratefulness,  like  the 
booming  of  cannon  on  a  battle-field  &r  off.  As  they  look  upon 
their  humble  converts,  with  their  simple-hearted  fidth,  diey  dread 
the  approach  of  the  time  when  the  corruptions  of  Christianity 
shall  reach  even  them,  when  the  errors  and  divisions  of  Christen- 
dom shall  be  transplanted  there,  and  when  the  love  of  many  wax- 
ing cold,  which  here  leads  to  contention,  shall  suffer  the  same  chill 
in  those  new  households  of  fidth. 

In  helping  Christian  missionaries  to  build  up  this  empire  of 
love,  perhaps  we  have  not  sufficiently  considered  our  duty  to 
cultivate  and  encourage  in  ourselves,  as  a  Christian  community, 
only  those  things  which  it  wiU  be  safe  to  transplant.  We  are 
responsible  to  the  heathen  world  not  only  for  missionaries,  but  for 
a  healthful  Christianity  yet  to  be  translated.  We  are  the  mother 
country  to  those  young  Christian  states,  wto  will  emulate  our 
virtues  and  copy  our  vices.  As  the  surest  way  of  becoming  an 
example  to  the  jchurches  and  communities  which  we  are  assisting 
to  form  in  heathen  and  pagan  nations,  we  must  be  imbued  with  the 
spirit  and  be  actuated  by  the  motive  set  forth  in  our  text  and 
subject,  and  exemplified  by  the  great  Apostle  and  all  the  true 
successors  to  this  day.  This  will  be  in  proportion  as  '^  we  have 
known  and  believed  the  love  which  God  hath  to  us."  He  who 
conducts  a  public  disputation  in  the  spirit  of  Christ,  he  who  makes 
his  newspaper  breathe  that  spirit,  the  preachers  who  abstain  &om 
tmfiniitful  subjects  and  hold  forth  Christ  crucified,  the  Christians 
who  by  deeds  of  love  fill  the  house  with  the  odor  of  their  oint- 
ment, as,  for  example,  by  adopting  and  cherishing  the  child  of  a 
dear  missionary  brother  and  sister  who  have  known  that  great 
anguish  of  parting  with  their  children  for  the  sake  of  their  work, 
do  more  to  convert  the  heathen,  and  confirm  the  converts  among 
them,  than  all  the  orators  and  scientific  men  of  Christendom.  It 
is  most  iostructive,  it  is  a  rebuke  to  us,  to  notice  what  deeds 
Christ  emblazons,  what  kind  of  people  he  rewards  with  a  place 
in  the  New  Testament — the  widow  with  her  two  mites,  the  weep- 
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ing  woman  anointing  him  for  his  burial.  Whereyer  the  Gospel  is 
preached,  that  which  these  have  done  is  by  his  appointment  to  be 
told  as  a  memorial  of  them.  A  grateful,  loving  heart,  with  Christ 
for  its  object,  comprises  everything  which  is  essential  to  success  in 
this  work.  Giving  ceases  to  be  regarded  as  a  duty,  and  becomes 
a  joy.  As  certain  flowers  are  quick  to  hear  and  greet  the  voices 
of  spring,  so  there  are  hearts  in  many  churches  wluch  are  sensitive 
to  every  appeal  in  behalf  of  a  good  object,  and  we  find  that  these 
are  hearts  in  which  Christ  dwells  by  fidth.  And,  on  the  contrary, 
as  the  mimosa  on  the  prairie  shuts  itself  up  whenever  a  horse's  hoof 
strikes  the  ground  at  a  distance  from  it,  so  there  are  hearts  which 
recoil  and  close  themselves  at  such  appeals  ;  and  how  dwelleth  the 
love  of  God  in  them !  He  only  who  can  say  from  the  heart.  Our 
Father  which  art  in  heaven,  instinctively  adds.  Hallowed  be  thy 
name.  '  The  more  we  love  him  and  are  gratefrd  to  him,  the  more 
will  our  thoughts  and  feelings  be  absorbed  in  direct  efforts  to 
make  him  known  and  loved,  and  these  impassioned  words  of  an 
ardent  woman,  which  Cowper  has  translated,  will  then  express 
our  feelings : 

'*  O,  reign,  whereyer  man  is  found, 
Jesus,  beloved  and  divine ; 
Then  am  I  rich,  and  then  alone, 
When  every  human  heart  is  thine. 

**  A  thousand  sorrows  pierce  my  soul 
To  think  that  all  are  not  thy  own ; 
O,  be  adored  from  pole  to  pole ! 
Where  is  thy  Keal^    Arise!  be  known!" 

Having  considered  our  rule  of  duty,  we  proposed  also  to  con- 
sider the  encouragement  in  the  residts  to  Christ  of  his  love  to  men. 
By  the  results  to  Christ  of  his  love,  I  mean  particularly  the  feel- 
ings toward  him  of  all  who  are  redeemed  and  saved  by  his  love. 
Contemplate  Christ  for  a  few  moments,  therefore,  in  his  daily  life, 
and  the  whole  manner  of  that  life. 

He  had  the  best  opportunity  to  enjoy  every  thing  which  the 
world  could  ^ve.  It  was  no  illusion  which  passed  before  hia 
mind  on  the  exceeding  high  mountain,  though  the  tempter  there 
overrated  his  own  power.  What  wealth  he  might  have  acquired ; 
what  realms  he  might  have  annexed  to  his  temporal  throne ;  what 
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luxuries  could  the  earth,  air  and  seas  have  brought  to'  his  table ; 
what  a  home  of  love  and  joy  could  he  have  filled  with  all  manner 
of  delights ;  what  a  benefector  to  the  human  intellect  in  the  cause 
of  learning  might  he  have  become,  by  being  himself  absorbed  in 
philosophy  and  the  arts  !  0-thbu  man  of  sorrows !  How  differ- 
ent from  this  was  the  manner  of  thy  life !  He  made  himself  of 
no  reputation,  and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant  Every 
morning,  as  he  regained  his  consciousness,  there  came  over  him, 
no  doubt,  that  shadow  which  fells  so  drearily  upon  the  waking 
thoughts  of  one  in  trouble,  before  he  recollects  what  the  burden  is 
which  is  waiting  for  him.  No  retirement  and  rest  soothed  and 
refreshed  him,  except  as  he  found  it  in  wildernesses  and  moun- 
tains. We  read  that  on  one  occasion  he  went  down  into  Caper- 
naum, he  and  his  mother  and  his  disciples ;  but  there  is  signifi- 
cance in  the  seemingly  imimportant  remark  of  the  historian,  who 
adds,  *^He  continued  there  not  many  days."  Love,  gushing  from 
hearts  boimd  to  him  by  the  tenderest  ties,  did  not  tempt  him  to 
linger  at  their  cool,  moss-grown  sides  ;  but  we  find,  in  one  saying 
of  his,  the  key  to  his  whole  life  :  "  The  Son  of  Man  came  not  to 
be  ministered  imto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom 
for  many."  To  court  the  fevor  of  others,  to  live  on  their  sympa- 
thy in  his  troubles,  or  on  their  smiles,  to  be  glad  or  sad  according 
as  he  was  caressed  or  slighted,  was  the  opposite  of  his  manner  of 
life.  When  the  proprietor  of  an  orchard  visits  it,  he  knows  what 
trees  to  shake ;  he  gathers  the  best  of  the  fruits.  Here  was  one, 
the  world  was  made  by  him,  who  reftised  every  tree,  plucked  no 
clusters,  forgetting  himself,  and  living  only  for  the  good  of  others. 
That  he  was  not  insensible  to  pleasure,  we  need  not  say ;  indeed, 
we  are  expressly  told  that  it  was  for  the  very  highest  pleasure,  for 
the  joy  set  before  him,  that  he  endured  the  cross,  despising  the 
shame. 

Nor  will  we  allow  that  Christ,  though  a  man  of  sorrows,  was 
an  unhappy  man.  Does  James  break  in  upon  us  with  a  smiling 
fece,  and,  hardly  waiting  to  finish  his  salutatpry  words,  exclaim, 
^'My  Jw^thren,  coimt  it  all  joy  when  ye  fell  into  divers  tempta- 
tions ?  "  The  dreamer  in  B^ord  Jail  was  not  an  unhappy  man. 
Does  not  every  greatly  afiSicted  child  of  God,  who  is  resigned  and 
3 
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patient,  say  that  the  religious  experience  which  comes  by  his 
Heavenly  Father's  discipline  is  worth  all  that  he  suffers  ?  Is  he 
not  like  one  who  gathers  precious  stones  upon  a  stormy  shore,  and 
like  a  branch  laden  heavily  with  fruit,  when  the  vine-dresser's 
knife  "has  purged  it  ?  "  Behold,  he  cometh  with  clouds,"  is  true 
of  Christ  in  many  of  his  approaches  to  us  for  our  highest  spiritual 
happiness.  What  thoughts  and  feelings  Jesus  must  have  had 
amidst  his  sorrows,  what  clear  insight  into  things,  what  compan- 
ionship of  beautiful  truths  in  his  soUtude  and  darkness,  like  a 
moimtain-top  **  visited  all  night  with  troops  of  stars  ! "  He  who 
meditated  the  Sermon  on  the  Moimt,  those  parables,  and  more  than 
all,  those  works  of  love  which  filled  one  day  after  another — ^was  it 
possible  for  him  to  be  unhappy  ?  '*  I  am  not  alone,  for  the  Father 
is  with  me."  And  if  that  to  his  sincere  follower  is  not  only 
consolation  but  joy,  what  must  it  have  been  to  the  Beloved? 
Nevertheless,  he  was  a  man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with 
grief.     For  us  he  was  smitten,  stricken  of  God,  and  afflicted. 

Now  look  at  the  results  to  him,  and  the  great  reward.  He  is 
the  object  of  the  most  intense  love  which  ever  fills  the  human 
breast.  Those  who  love  him  have  suffered  every  thing  for  him, 
and  for  refusing  to  deny  him.  The  slow  preparations  at  the  stake, 
the  wife  and  children  looking  on,  the  amphitheatre  and  the  lions, 
the  sack  filled  with  serpents,  the  body  smeared  with  honey  for  the 
wasps,  stoning,  and  sawing  asunder,  and  casting  down  headlong, 
tribulation,  distress,  persecution,  famine,  nakedness,  peril  and 
sword,  only  made  them  rejoice  that  they  were  counted  worthy  to 
suffer  for  his  name.  Having  obtained  redemption  through  his 
blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  sacred  writer,  following  the 
intense  language  of  the  Savior  with  respect  to  eating  the  flesh  and 
drinkipg  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  Man,  tells  us,  "  They  washed 
their  robes,  and  made  them  white  in  his  blood,"  expressing  the 
perfect  fellowship  and  identification  which  they  had  with  him  in* 
his  sufferings.  What  noise  of  a  multitude  is  this  I  I  see  a  pro- 
cession, ten  thousand  deep,  moving  with  harps  and  songs  toward  a 
Man  upon  a  throne.  They  will  not  cast  so  many  crowns  at  hif  feet ! 
It  is  done.  O,  can  he  be  worthy  of  all  this  ?  "  Thou  art  worthy, 
for  thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood." 
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"  Can  this  be  he  who  used  to  stray 
A  pilgrim  on  the  world's  highway, 
Oppressed  by  power  and  mocked  by  pride, 
The  Nazarene<  the  Crucified  ? " 

I  understand  it  now.  This  was  *Uhe  joy  set  before  him ;"  for 
this  he  "  came  not  to  be  ministered  imto  but  to  minister ; "  for  this 
he  **  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant ; "  and  this  is  "  the  oil 
of  gladness  above  thy  fellows  ; "  and  "  he  that  descended  is  the 
same  also  that  ascended  up  fiir  above  all  heavens,  that  he  might  fill 
all  things."  There  never  is  to  be^  there  never  can  be,  an  object  of 
greater  love  in  the  universe  than  Jesus  Christ ;  and  this  love  is  to 
grow  deeper,  and  to  rise  higher,  with  the  increasing  knowledge  of 
what  it  is  to  be  redeemed  and  saved.  This  living  not  to  one's 
self  and  the  consequences  of  it  have  their  perfect  example  in 
him,  and  he  has  taught  us  the  secret  of  it  in  these  words,  which 
he  verified  by  his  own  experience :  "  Except  a  com  of  wheat  fall 
into  the  ground  and  die,  it  abideth  alone ;  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth 
forth  much  fruit.  He  that  loveth  his  life,  shall  lose  it ;  but  he 
that  hateth  his  life  for  my  sake,  and  the  gospel's,  the  same  shall 
save  it" 

Three  things  press  strongly  iot  utterance  in  view  of  what  has 
now  been  said. 

First  Every  Christian  possesses  that  which  Christian  Missions 
seek  to  bestow  upon  the  heathen  and  pagan  world. 

It  has  great  power  to  awaken  Christian  gratitude  when  you 
reflect.  If  I  am  a  Christian,  all  that  Christ  did,  all  that  Christians 
do,  for  the  world,  I  have  experienced.  You  are  partaker  of  that 
change  of  heart  which  Ues  at  the  foundation  of  every  spiritual 
blessing,  and  which  it  is  the  first  object  of  Christian  missions  to 
effect  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Whatever  this  Gospel  through  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  may  confer  upon  the  whole  earth,  it 
cannot  do  more  in  its  beginning  for  any  soul  than  it  has  done  for 
you.  The  whole  secret  of  religion,  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  are  wholly  yours,  no  less  than  they  are  or  can  be  those 
of  any  human  being.  Eedemption  is  not  a  dividend  to  which  the 
whole  human  race  is  a  divisor  and  the  quotient  your  little  share ; 
but  God  is  yours  ;  Christ  loved  you,  and  gave  himself  for  you ; 
the  Holy  Spirit,  after  that  you  believed,  sealed  you  ;  and  severally 
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they  say  to  you,  *^  Fear  not,  I  have  redeemed  thee,  I  have  called 
thee  by  thy  name,  thou  art  mine."  Two  things  contend  in  your 
bosom  for  the  supremacy  as  you  think  of  this.  Gratitude  on  your 
own  account,  and  Hope  for  the  world.  Having  freely  received 
that  which  it  is  the  sole  object  of  this  great  enterprise  to  impart, 
and  knowing  that  there  are  millions  capable  of  all  of  which  you 
are  capable,  you  do  not  need,  you  will  not  expect  one  word  of 
exhortation ;  the  power  of  Christian  gratitude  in  your  hearts 
makes  it  unnecessary  to  add  one  word  of  exhortation.  If  the 
Savior  himself  were  visibly  present,  would  he  need  to  exhort  you  ? 
But  stretching  his  hand  over  you  would  he  not  simply  say,  "  Peace 
be  unto  you ;  as  my  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you." 
Hope,  for  the  world  may  well  be  confident  and  joyfiil  in  those  in 
whom  God  has  done  all  which  he  has  done  in  you.  Did  Jesus 
seek  you  'when  a  stranger,  wandering  from  the  fold  of  God?* 
Was  that  heart  broken,  and  that  will  subdued  ?  Did  all  those 
secret,  crimson  sins  become  as  wool,  as  snow  ?  What  hinders  the 
universal  triumph  of  divine  grace  ?  Take  up  the  Apostle's  dox- 
ology :  "  Now  imto  him  that  is  able  to  do  exceeding  abundantly, 
above  aU  that  we  ask  or  think,  according  to  the  power  that  work- 
eth  in  us,  unto  him  be  glory  in  the  chxu^ch  by  jDhrist  Jesus 
throughout  all  ages,  world  without  end." 

Secondly.  It  will  be  a  great  loss  not  to  have  shared  in  the  work 
of  Christian  Missions, 

There  is  to  be  an  hour  when  the  mediatorship  will  be  finished, 
and  the  suff^ngs  of  Chiist  will  cease  to  redeem  a  souL  Jesus 
will  have  reigned — all  enemies  will  have  been  put  under  his  feet — 
every  one  of  his  piirposes  will  have  been  crowned  with  a  triumph. 
Then  the  question  will  be.  Who  were  co-workers  with  him  ?  All 
our  actions  here,  even  our  benevolent  acts,  will  be  tried  by  this — 
Ye  did  it,  or  ye  did  it  not,  unto  me.  life,  then,  will  appear  use- 
ful or  useless,  according  as  we  promoted  the  ascendency  of  Christ 
over  the  hearts  of  men,  and  in  proportion  as  the  power  of  Chris- 
tian gratitude  constrained  us.  Then  will  come  the  day  of  praise 
to  Christian  martyrs,  fidthfiil  missionaries,  parents  who  parted  with 
endeared  children  for  Christ's  sake,  private  contributors  whc^e 
love  made  their  humble  gifts  exceeding  great;  and  on  every  hand 
sights  of  resplendent  beauty  and  signs  of  special  joy  among  the 
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redeemed  will  excite  the  question,  Wha  are  these,  and  whence 
came  they  ? 

But  of  some  on  whom  the  Christian  religion  and  its  institutions 
have  indirectly  conferred  wealth  and  honor,  Christ  will  be  com- 
pelled to  say  that  they  did  not,  from  love  to  him,  or  from  real 
interest  in  his  cause,  give  him  so  much  as  the  value  of  the  nails 
which  hold  him  to  the  cross  for  them  and  for  the  world.  The 
widow's  mite  could  have  paid  for  those  nails,  without  which  how 
could  the  Scripture  be  fulfilled  that  thus  it  must  be  ?  So  that  we 
cannot  say  that  any  thing  which  we  give  to  Christ,  or  withhold 
from  him,  is  a  trifle.  But  think,  you  that  are  rich,  or  learned,  or 
greatly  honored,  how  inconsiderable  you  will  become,  if  your  name 
is  not  identified  with  the  cause  and  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  No 
promise  ever  had  a  more  conspicuous  fulfillment  than  this  :  **  I  will 
set  him  on  high,  because  he  hath  known  my  name."  Whoever 
identifies  himself  with  Jesus  Christ,  the  Savior  himself  says,  (but 
the  strongest  faith  pauses  at  the  word,)  "  He  shall  sit  with  me  on 
my  throne."  Few,  comparatively,  know  who  wrote  the  Oratorios 
of  Israel  in  Egypt,  Samson,  Saul,  and  Judas  Maccabeus.  Handel 
would  not  have  made  himself  universally  beloved,  and  his  name 
every  where  fragrant,  by  thoseP  compositions  ;  but  he  wrote  the 
Messiah ;  and  now,  while  there  are  hearts  that  cry,  I  know  that 
my  Eedeemer  Uveth,  and  worship  him  whose  name  is  Wonderful, 
Counsellor,  the  mighty  God,  the  everlasting  Father,  the  Ptince  of 
Peace,  the  name  of  Handel  will  twine  itself  like  an  evergreen 
around  those  adorable  names ;  and  of  all  who  heard  the  sweetest 
singer  of  our  age,  a  great  part  will  remember  her  as  much  as  for 
any  thing,  for  this,  that  she  sung,  "  I  know  that  my  Eedeemer 
liveth."  Whoever  identifies  himself  in  any  way  with  Christ,  makes 
himself  immortal.  You  may  be  among  the  first  of  your  kind  in 
every  thing  else ;  but  if  even  the  nation  and  the  kingdom  which 
wiU  not  serve  Christ  shall  perish,  what  will  become  of  you  ?  A  great 
funeral  may  solemnize  your  departure  fromr  among  men ;  but  there 
is  a  second  death,  and  your  name  and  expectation  will  perish.  No 
great  assembly  in  the  other  world  will  record  their  sense  of  irrepa- 
rable calamity  at  your  loss ;  no  Pleyel's  Hymn  from  angels  and 
saints  will  follow  you  as  you  Ue  down  in  sorrow,  nor  requiems 
speak  of  your  return  while  they  mourn  your  departure.     "  As 
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from  the  shaft  the  sky  no  scar  retains/'  so  yonr  unbelief  and 
ingratitude  will  leave  heaven  perfect  in  beauty  and  happiness,  its 
numbers  full,  its  separating  gulf  impassable.  We,  the  members 
of  this  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel,  we,  the  missionaries  of 
the  cross,  we,  the  converts  of  heathen  and  pagan  lands,  join,  and 
as  though  God  did  beseech  you  by  us,  we  pray  you  in  Christ's 
stead,  Be  ye  reconciled  to  Grod.  Appeals  will  be  made  to  you  in 
his  name,  this  year,  for  your  aid  in  spreading  the  Gospel  through 
the  earth.  Take  a  gift,  be  it  much  or  Uttle,  but  according  to  your 
ability ;  go  in  secret  and  offer  it  to  Christ ;  make  it  a  bond  of  love 
and  gratitude  between  yourself  and  him,  and  so  begin  to  identify 
your  interests  with  his ;  in  which  case  your  influence  will  have  no 
end,  and  no  spirit  in  heaven  may  be  happier  through  all  eternity 
than  you.  Now  is  the  time  to  be  serviceable  to  Christ  and  his 
cause.  The  cry  for  the  Gospel  comes  to  us  with  every  arrival 
from  the  East ;  the  God  of  battles  is  our  King  and  Head  ;  armies 
are  preparing  the  way  before  his  Gospel ;  kings  shall  serve  him, 
all  nations  shall  call  him  blessed.  As  his  kingdom  grows,  every 
thing  which  promotes  human  welfare,  advances ;  the  earth  shall 
yield  her  increase ;  wealth,  learning,  arts,  are  bringing  their  honors 
to  Christ     Come,  for  the  world  ft  coming  to  Christ 

*'  See  how  from  far,  upon  the  eastern  road, 
The  Btar-lit  wizards  haste,  with  odors  sweet. 
O  run,  prevent  them  with  thy  htunble  ode, 
And  lay  it  lowly  at  his  blessed  feet. 
Have  thou  the  honor  first  thy  Lord  to  greet, 
And  join  thy  Toice  unto  the  angel  choir. 
From  out  his  altar  touched,  with  hallowed  fire." 

Finally.  T%e  sure  success  of  this  empire  of  love  should  influence 
the  plans  and  efforts  of  the  Friends  of  Missions, 

We  should  give  large  room  to  iaith,  and  not  be  governed  by 
the  distrustful,  wary  spirit  of  trade,  but  rely  more  on  the  Christian 
feelings  of  our  contribiftors,  studying  the  best  ways  of  appealing 
to  those  feelings,  assured  that  in  the  promises  of  God,  and  in  the 
Christian  gratitude  of  every  child  of  God,  we  have  a  warrant  for 
every  plan  and  expenditure  which  sound  judgment  shall  approve. 
For  the  success  of  this  work  is  the  success  of  the  eternal  counsels 
of  God.    There  are  no  chapters  in  the  Old  Testament  better  suited 
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to  awaken  aBtonishment  than  those  in  Joshua,  where  the  Most 
High  directs  the  leader  of  Israel  to  partition  the  yet  unconquered 
land  of  Canaan  among  the  tribes,  and  the  tribes  proceed  to  cast 
lots  for  their  shares.  But  do  they  not  know  that  they  are  entering 
upon  the  most  fearful  of  wars,  a  war  of  extermination,  in  which 
men  are  to  fight  for  their  homes  and  the  graves  of  their  Others, 
and  will  die  upon  those  graves  rather  than  yield  one  inch  of  their 
soil  ?  Walled  cities,  an  enemy  famiUar  with  the  ambuscades  and 
fastnesses  of  the  country,  nine  himdred  chariots  of  iron  belonging 
to  one  king,  giants  not  only  for  leaders  but  as  common  soldiers, 
all  are  nothing  to  this  Israelitish  troop,  emerging  from  a  desert. 
The  shout  of  a  king  is  among  them.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
chances  of  war ;  the  land  is  marked  out,  the  lot  is  drawn,  the 
country  is  theirs  before  the  battles  are  fought  So,  thou  Church  of 
God,  all  things  are  yours,  whether  the  world,  or  whatever  is  essen- 
tial to  its  conquest  for  Christ !  But  as  the  decrees  of  heaven  and 
the  divine  partition  of  Canaan  did  not  supersede  battles,  but  nerved 
the  heaits  and  arms  of  the  warring  tribes,  we  should  draw  encour- 
agement from  the  prophecies  and  promises  respecting  the  universal 
reign  of  Christ,  and  strive  according  to  his  working  which  work- 
eth  in  us  mightily.  Despondency  shall  never  whisper  its  chilling 
words  in  our  ears ;  for  all  the  events  of  the  world,  and  all  the 
vicissitudes  which  we  meet  with  in  our  work,  will  only  promote 
the  grand  design.  Looking  at  a  distant  rock-bound  promontory 
one  morning  at  sunrise  after  a  stormy  night,  I  saw  that  every 
breaker  with  its  surf  was  clothed  in  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  It 
was  the  natural  operation  of  the  laws  of  light,  which  every  one 
sees  under  the  same  conditions.  But  having  made  the  discovery,  it 
was  a  joy  which  was  new  every  morning,  when  the  sun  appeared 
after  a  storm,  to  feast  the  eyes  with  that  vision,  the  sea  troubled, 
but  not  a  wave  proceeding  from  at  which  did  not  clothe  itself  in 
beautifril  resemblance  to  the  bow  in  the  cloud.  It  was  as  though 
the  sea  itself,  **the  melancholy  main,"  were  one  depository  of  hid- 
den beauty,  proclaimed  by  every  wave  that  lashed  the  shore.  So, 
I  thought,  is  it  with  the  whole  history  of  the  dealings  of  God  with 
his  Church,  and  with  every  member  of  it  Could  we  but  take 
that  glass  of  faith  which  is  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen,  we 
should  behold  every  affliction  and  trouble,  all  those  ^^  footsteps  " 
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of  God  which  "  are  not  known,"  covered,  like  these  footsteps  of 
the  sea  upon  the  shore,  with  the  emblem  of  hope.  "  light  is 
sown  for  the  righteous,  and  gladness  for  the  upright  in  heart ; " 
and  every  billow  seen  by  the  rising -sun  has  more  of  beauty  and 
glory  in  proportion  to  its  depth  and  length  and  height  Courage, 
then,  fellow-laborers,  everywhere !  Eeceive  the  hand  of  fellow- 
ship, brethren  of  every  name,  companions  in  the  kingdom  and 
patience  of  Jesus  Christ !  Let  the  storm-bred  mire  of  sectarian 
and  sectional  feeUng  henceforth  and  forever  disappear ;  and  let  the 
beauty  of  the  Lord  our  God  be  upon  us,  and  we,  like  the  ocean, 
its  waves  many,  its  waters  one,  roll  to  every  shore  the  story  of 
redeeming  love.  We  are  building  an  empire  of  love ;  our  motive 
is  gratitude  and  love  ,•  the  fruit  of  our  labor  is  love ;  our  spirit  and 
temper  shall  be  love  ;  Jerusalem,  our  happy  home,  is  a  home  of 
love ;  and  there  the  only  song  in  which  every  nation  and  kindred 
and  tongue  and  people  can  unite  will  be,  Kedeeming  Love. 
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SERMON. 


1  Cob.  9 :  23.    And  this  I  do  for  the  Oospers  lake,  tkat  I  might  be  partaker 
thereof  with  you. 

Man's  life  begins  in  action;  in  the  action  of  the  lungs  and 
heart,  the  opening  of  the  valves,  the  circulation  of  life's  cur- 
rent in  every  part  of  the  system,  and  in  the  exercise  of  the 
mental  faculties.  For,  who  can  show  that  iJbe  mind  of  the 
infant  is  inactive  ?  Who  believes  that  it  has  not  its  field  of 
observation  and  thought,  into  which  it  enters  at  once  on  Its 
discoveries — the  circle  of  which  in  continuation  enlarges  its 
circumference  ? 

Life,  with  all  its  energies,  its  intellectual  and  mpral  and 
physical  powers,  does,  and  must,  have  an  object,  for  the  sake 
of  which  it  is  spent.  Most  deplorably  ignoble  would  life  be, 
were  it  otherwise.  With  every  man  there  is  a  " this"  which 
he  is  doing  as  the  means  to  an  end.  And  it  becomes  the  chief 
subject  of  his  thoughts,  concentrating  his  energies ;  it  is  the 
development  of  the  decision  to  which  he  has  come,  fiidng  the 
course  of  his  activity,  in  which  his  deeds  will  make  for  them- 
selves a  channel,  broad  and  deep,  to  the  judgment  of  "  the 
quick  and  the  dead." 

It  was  so  with  the  Apostle,  for  he  wrote  to  the  Corinthians:- 
"  And  this  I  do  for  the  Gospel's  sake,  that  I  might  be  partaker 
thereof  with  you." 

The  text  naturally  leads  us  to  consider :  The  Course  of  the 
Apostle ;  the  Catise  for  which  such  was  his  course ;  and  the 
Reason  which  he  gave  for  his  course. 
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L  Thci  Course  of  Paul.  "  This  I  do,"  fie  said.  And  what 
was  it  fie  did  ? 

Tfi^re  is  a  synoptical  view  of  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  first 
of  Corinthians,  from  which  we  get  aid  in  this  inquiry.  Ana- 
lyzed, we  find  the  chapter  to  be  a  record  of  rights  which  Paul 
claims  for  himself  and  his  fellow  Apostles,  and  in  a  way  which 
shows  that  he  thought  the  Corinthians  to  be  harboring  unwar- 
rantable inferences  in  questioning  these  rights.  His  right  to 
njaintenance,  with  whatever  family  he  had,  at  the  expense  of 
those  among  whom  he  labored;  his  right  to  forbear  manual 
labor,  as  did  some  of  the  Apostles.  And  still,  it  is  a  record  of 
fiJs  waiving  these  rights.  % 

It  is  the  Apostle's  declaration  of  freedom  from  any  obliga- 
tion by  which  his  fellow  men  could  demand  that  he  should  be 
the  servant  of  men  for  their  conversion,  with  the  assertion  that 
he  enslaved  himself  to  all,  complied  with  the  rites  and  cus- 
toms of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  to  the  extent  of  accommo- 
dating himself  in  all  things  to  all  men,  that  he  might  by  all 
means  save  some. 

Have  we  not  here  the  positive  in  the  life  of  the  Apostle, 
within  which  was  his  entire  course  for  the  GospeFs  sake ;  ex- 
cluding, on  the  one  hand,  everything  that  was  incompatible  with 
his  purpose,  and  including,  on  tfie  otfier,  everything  that  could 
be  made  subservient  to  it  7  ^ 

Was  he  of  rich  Intellectual  culture,  and  of  ample  means  to 
indulge  his  literary  taste ;  in  judicial  knowledge  not  a  novice ; 
of  singularly  untarnished  reputation,  and  in  his  religion  an  ap- 
proved zealot  ?  Did  he  aspire  to  go  from  the  school  of  Gama- 
liel to  the  title  and  oflBce  of  a  doctor  of  the  law,  and  "  to  be 
an  eminent  member  of  that  theological  party,  to  which  so  many 
of  the  Jews  were  looking  for  the  preservation  of  their  national 
life,  and  the  existence  of  their  national  creed?"  And  sur- 
rounded by  influential  friends,  and  distinguished  for  the  ardor 
with  which  he  prosecuted  his  design  of  exterminating  the  infant 
Christian  Church,  was  he  rapidly  gaining  the  goal  for  which  fie 
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aimed?  The  knowledge  which  he  had  intensely  sought,  he 
eagerly  abandoned  as  he  came  into  the  light  which  beamed  from 
the  mountains  of  Judea,  eclipsing  all  that  ever  shone  from 
Olympus  or  Parnassus. 

The  religion  in  which  he  was  nurtured,  and  which  he  consci- 
entiously believed,  he  renounced  j  and  this  renunciation  involved 
self-excision  from  Jewish  kindred  and  society  and  church,  and 
from  the  literature,  science,  and  philosophy  of  his  sphere. 
And  the  work  on  which  Paul  entered,  was  that  of  preaching 
the  doctrines  of  the  despised  one  of  Nazareth,  who  was  mocked 
and  crucified  at  Jerusalem,  who  died  and  was  buried — to 
spend  his  life  with  all  his  powers,  to  know  nothing  but  to  do 
everything  in  the  face  of  all  obstacles,  until  seas  were  crossed 
and  continents  traversed,  and  every  kingdom  leavened  with  the 
glad  tidings  of  Christ.  In  his  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinth- 
ians, he  graphically,  with  his  customary  brevity^  shows  what 
were  the  obstacles,  and  perils,  he  surmounted. 

And,  moreover,  lihere  was  his  labor  for  daily  bread  during  his 
Apostleship,  insomuch  that  his  hands  were  scarred  with  the  toil 
of  years  when  he  held  them  to  the  view  of  the  elders  at  Miletus. 
And  to  the  Thessalonians  he  wrote,  as  he  might  have  written 
to  all  the  churches,  "ye  remember,  brethren,  our  labor  and 
travail :  for  laboring  night  and  day,  because  we  would  not  be 
chargeable  unto  any  of  you,  we  preached  unto  you  the  gospel 
of  God." 

The  world  crucified  .unto  him,  and  he  unto  the  world;  he 
crucified  with  Christ,  that  he  might  live  the  life  which,  as  an 
Apostle,  he  lived  in  the  flesh.  How  comprehensive,  therefore, 
is  the  meaning  of  the  words  "  tftds  I  do,'  as  they  come  from  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

"  This  I  do"  was  his  Itfe  of  renunciation — excision — conse- 
cration— crucifixion,  "  for  the  Gospel's  sake." 
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n.  The  Cause  for  the  sake  of  ^rhich  such  was  the  course  of 
the  Apostle. 

"This  I  do,  for  the  GospeTs  sake.'' 

We  remark— It  was  a  cause  of  the  greatest  Tnoral  dignity. 

The  cause  is  comprehended  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  which  Paul 
was  to  bear  "  before  the  Gentiles,  and  Kings,  and  the  children 
of  Israel,"  as  the  alone  "name  under  Heaven,  given  among 
men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved." 

The  cause  "  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Grace  of  God," — ^the  salva- 
tion of  souls,  and  the  conversion  of  the  world  by  God's  grace, 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of 
another  cause  which,  from  its  nature,  is  invested  with  such  a 
measure  of  moral  dignity ;  since  in  this  respect  it  luminously, 
and  immeasurably,  transcends  every  other. 

The  progress  and  consummation  of  many  another  cause  may 
be  attended  with  good  to  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men ;  but  it 
must  infinitely  fail  of  doing  for  either  what  the  Gospel,  in  its 
achievements,  does  for  both',  for,  by  its  inherent  properties,  its 
scope  compasses  the  good  there  is  in  every  cause. 

The  Gospel  begins  its  work  for  the  good  of  mankind,  where 
no  other  cause,  having  in  view  the  welfare  of  man,  begins  its 
•^ork, — ^at  the  heart,  to  new  create  it,  that  from  henceforth  it 
be  the  workmanship  of  God  "created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto 
good  works." 

There  is  contained  in  tie  Gospel  a  system  of  Moral  Science, 
and  Christian  Ethics,  and  Divine  Philosophy,  which  effectually 
works,  and  is  worked  by,  the  peculiar  truths  which  the  sacred 
writers  teach  respecting  our  depravity  and  ruin,  our  redemption 
by  Christ,  and  the  result  of  our  present  conduct  in  a  state  of 
endless  retribution. 

For  a  city  besieged  the  problem  was  once  solved,  how  to 
rid  the  nation  of  its  enemies  by  their  universal  destruction. 
But  for  a  world  conquered  by  "  the  prince  of  the  power  of 
the  air,"  the  problem  which  the  Gospel  solves  is,  how  to  hurl 
this  prince  from  his  throne,  and  change  the  enemies  of  God 
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into  Iih  friends,- — ^whether  found  in  tbo  palace  or  the  hovel; — 
the  sehools  of  philosophy  and  chief  places  of  leamii^y  or  in  the 
nurseries  of  ignonmce  and  snpenstitiony — ^how  to  raise  them 
from  the  depths  of  sin  to  the  tme  dignity  of  manhood  and 
brotherhood  on  earth;  and  to  the  std)limit7  ^of  kings  and 
piiestsnnto  God "  in  heaven. 

Snch  is  the  nature  of  every  otiier  canse  except  that  of  the 
€h>spel;  that,  benevolent  as  the  cause  may  be,  it  can  never  ^*ace 
its  triumphs  into  that  vrorld,  where  the  everlasting  anthem  of 
redemption  is  sung^ — ^the  key  notes  of  which  the  Gospel  alone 
can  give. 

We  adduce  the  natvre  of  the  Gospel,  to  show  that  its  cause 
is  of  th^  greatest  moral  dignity. 

Again.  It  was  a  cause  wfaidi  the  Apostle  knew  to  be  effect- 
ual in  its  progress. 

Even  "  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God,"  "casting 
down  imaginations^  and  every  high  thing  that  exalteth  itself 
against  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  bringing  into  captivity 
every  thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ"  It  was  from  Ephe- 
sus,  that  pleasure4oviDg  city  in  Asia  Mkior,  the  most  illustrious 
seat  of  idolatry  in  the  whole  pagan  world,  Paul  wrote  to  the 
Corinthians — there,  where  the  worship  of  idols  was  intrenched 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  not  only  by  its  adaptation  to  pro- 
mote every  simbl  indulgence,  but  by  the  learning  and  wealth 
which  it  there  concentrated,  and  by  tiie  strength  of  the  civil 
arm  which  was  around  it  for  its  defence.  For  more  than  three 
years  had  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  under  the  preaching  of  the 
Apostle,  been  wihiessed  in  this  city,  confounding  the  Jews  in 
the  synagogues,  and  oppressors  in  the  school  of  Tyrannus, 
gathering  a  church,  and  undermining  the  temple  of  Diana; — 
unmistakable  evidence,  this,  of  its  being  effectual  in  its  progress. 
And  similar  was  the  evidence  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  in 
all  the  regions  through  which  Paul  had  passed,  and  in  nearly 
all  the  principal  cities  which  he  visited,  publishing  the  name  of 
Jesus  and  salvation  by  none  other.    He  knew  that  it  was^ 
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and  powers  ia  heavenly  places  might  be  known  by  the  Churchy 
the  manifold  wisdom  of  God." 

This  onlj;  on  the  part  of  the  Apostle,  would  hare  been 
Christ-like. 

The  cause  was  the  cause  of  God — ^who  "  so  hved  thegMrld, 
that  He  gave  Hia  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  belteveth 
in  Him,  should  not  perish;  but  have  everlasting  life.'' 

And  the  cause  of  him  ^'whO;  being  in  the  form  of  Gk>d,  thought 
it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God ;  but  made  himself  of  no 
reputation,  and  took  upon  himself  the  form  of  a  servant, 
and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men.  And  being  found  in 
fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself;  and  became  obedient 
unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross."  It  was  the  cause  of 
him,  who,  as  the  Apostle  declares,  loved  Atm,  and  gave  himself 
for  him.  It  was  the  oflfering  of  himself.  "Lord,  what  wilt  thou 
have  me  to  do  7"  Make  me  what  thou  wouldst — ^use  me  as 
thou  wilt.  My  talents,  acquirements,  property,  time,  body,  soul, 
life,  in  all  that  life  can  be — from  day  to  day,  until  life  shall  end, 
one  continued  offering  I  make  to  thee. 

**  Zeal  and  duty  are  not  slow, 
But  on  occasion's  forelock  watcliful  wait.*^ 

As  it  pleased  God  to  make  the  foolishness  of  preaching  the 
foremost  instrumentality,  by  which  to  diffuse  the  Gospel  to  the 
salvation  of  them  that  believe — ^to  the  Gospel  was  justly  due 
what  the  Apostle  could  give,  himself,  to  be  of  the  great  company 
of  preachers  by  which  the  earth  should  be  belted  with  the  doc- 
trines of  the  One  crucified.  Had  Paul  made  a  less  offering 
to  the  cause,  how  vastly  below  the  sublimity  of  the  object  of 
the  Gospel  would  the  offering  have  been ;  and  how  vast  the 
chasm  between  it  and  the  transcendent  character  and  rights  of 
Him  with  whom  the  cause  originated  I  And  standing  as  the 
Apostle  did,  at  the  very  commencement  of  "  the  work-days  of 
the  spirit  process."  by  which  the  world  was  to  be  reclaimed  by 
such  means,  as  Grod  had  appointed  to  give  success  to  the  truth, 
of  what  an  illustrious  example  of  life-long  preaching  of  Je|U8 
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Christ,  and  of  missionary  zeal,  would  the  Cknrch  have  been 
deprived,  had  he  not  devoted  his  life  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
Gospel? 

nt.    But  let  us  come  to  the  Reason  which  the  Apostle  gave 
for  his  course. 

"And  this  I  do  for  the  Gospel's  sake,  that  I  might  be  par' 
taker  thereof  with  you" 

That  he  might  save  himself,  and  those  to  whom  he  preached ;  - 
that  he  might  be  of  the  number  of  God's  laborers  in  extend- 
ing the  E^ingdom  of  the  Bedeemer,  gathering  and  confirming 
churches,  and  at  last  be  like  the  Son  of  God  and  see  him  as  he 
is,  not  only  made  Paul's  soul  strong  to  labor,  but  to  endure 
great  things  for  the  name  of  Jesus.  This  great  object  buoyed 
him  up ;  it  carried  him  forward ;  it  enabled  him  to  surmount 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  preaching  the  Gospel,  such  as  have 
not  been  exceeded  in  number,  nor  in  magnitude.  Though 
greatly  disappointed,  and  much  grieved,  at  the  unpropitious  re- 
sult of  bis  labor  in  some  places ,  and  most  disappointed,  and 
most  grieved,  by  the  conduct  and  state  of  some  of  the  churches, 
to  which  he  looked  for  "  better  things ;"  though  deeply  con- 
scious of  his  weakness,  and,  at  times,  filled  with  forebodings  and 
fears,  knowing  not  the  things  which  should  befall  him,  save  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  witnessed  in  every  city,  that  bonds  and  afllic* 
tions  were  in  store  for  him,  and  always  weary  by  incessant 
toil ;  yet,  never  was  he  so  greatly  in  this  condition,  as  not  to 
find  in  this  reason  a  motive,  which  made  him  persistent  in  his 
service  of  Christ,  to  the  frequent  hazard  of  his  life,  and  through 
the  hottest  fires  of  persecution  even  to  the  block  of  martyrdom. 
He  could  recollect  the  years  which  he  spent  in  the  schools,  and 
all  the  circumstances  which,  as  they  cradled  his  infancy  and 
nurtured  his  manhood,  gave  occasion  for  the  highest  expecta- 
tions, with  respect  to  what  he  would  be  and  do,  for  his  nation 
and  the  Jewish  church.  All  along  through  his  twenty-years 
Apostleship,  there  were  points  from  which  Paul  must  have 
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looked  back  to  the  scenes  through  which  he  had  passed,  and 
the  conflict  he  had  endured,  but  no  expression  of  regret  in  yiew 
of  his  course  fell  from  his  lips  or  had  place  in  his  heart.  In 
his  first,  and  in  his  second  Roman  imprisonment,  when  most  of 
his  earthly  friends  forsook  him,  and  he  foresaw  his  sentence  to 
death,  not  a  regretful  word  did  he  utter.  His  life  had  been  an 
eventful  one  of  exhausting  service  for  the  Gospel's  sake,  for 
which  he  was  to  die,  but  of  which  he  had  no  occasion  to  speak, 
as  it  rapidly  approached  its  end,  as  spoke  one  of  Europe's 
veteran  diplomatists  of  the  results  of  his  life :  ''Behoid  eighty- 
three  years  past  away  I  What  cares  1  What  agitation !  What 
anxieties !  What  ill-wUl  I  What  sad  complications !  And  all 
without  other  results,  except  great  fatigue  of  mind  and  body, 
and  a  profound  sentiment  of  discouragement  with  regard  to  the 
'future,  and  disgust  with  regard  to  the  past  1*' 

By  the  labors  of  Paul  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  had 
been  accomplished  in  fdll  measure,  that  all  the  Gentiles  might 
hear.  And  his  last  words  were  of  his  readiness  "  to  be  offered,'* 
and  of  "a  crown  of  righteousness'^  which  he  was  confident  awaited 
him  beyond  the  grave.  Nor  in  that  "  crown  of  righteousness  " 
is  all  of  what  is,  for  what  the  Apostle  did  for  the  Gospel's  sake. 
But,  "  bequeathing  to  the  Church  in  her  government  and  her 
discipline  the  legacy  of  his  apostolic  labors — leaving  his  pro- 
phetic words  to  be  her  living  oracles — pouring  forth  his  blood 
to  be  the  seed  of  a  thousand  martyrdoms  " — truly,  he  could 
have  said,  "  in  the  very  article  of  death,  with  his  mind  as  clear 
as  the  setting  sun  without  a  cloud,  and  as  luminous  too,"  and 
with  meaning  in  the  words — "  I  yet  live  1"  For,  "  he  being 
dead  yet  speaketh,"  and  will  speak,  untU  ''  the  heavens  shall 
pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  elements  shall  melt  with 
fdrvent  heat." 

There  is  a  practical,  personal  application  of  this  subject  by 
which  it  is  to  be  made  useful.  We  come  to  it  in  the  remark, 
that  the  Gospel  should  be  no  less  with  us  than  it  was  with  the 
Apostle.    Is  it  not  to-day  the  same  glorious  Gospel  of  which 
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he  was  a  preacher — to  be  preached  with  like  glorious  results  ? 
The  same  Gospel  now  as  then,  and  to  achieve  like  victories  ? 
Truly,  to  the  Gospel  all  principalities  are  to  come  down,  even 
the  crown  of  their  glory ;  for  by  its  "  Christ,  the  power  of  God 
and  the  wisdom  of  God,"  the  reign  of  IsraeVs  Eedeemer  is  to 
extend  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  pole  to,  pole.  The  claims  of 
the  Gospel  upon  xis  can  be  no  less  than  they  were  upon  the 
Apostle.  We  should  be  as  willing  to  be  wholly  used  for  its 
advancement  as  was  Paul.  ''  A  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ" 
feels  the  authority  of  these  claims ;  therefore,  he  is  such  for 
the  GospeVs  sake.  Free  from  all  men,  yet  does  he  make  him- 
self servant  unto  aU,  that  he  may  gain  the  more.  And,  far 
better  would  it  be  that  that  man  should  be  out  of  the  ministry, 
than  in  its  calling,  who  cannot  say  with  the  Apostle,  "  Woe  is 
unto  me  if  I  preach  not  the  Gospel." 

And  every  sacrifice  to  preach  the  Gospel  has  its  example  in 
Paul. 

What  though  the  cost  to  its  minister  be  the  relinquishment 
of  all  he  counted  gain  ?  What  though  to  continue  in  the  minis- 
try he  is  forced  to  labor  with  his  own  hands,  or  to  lack  things 
needful  for  himself  and  for  those  whose  interests  are  intrusted 
to  his  care  ?  What  though  the  measure  of  his  life  is  filled  with 
cares  and  perplexities,  and  shortened  too,  if- it  must  be,  to 
preach  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  ?  Come  what  will,  and 
come  what  may,  in  fulfilling  his  ministry,  before  him  in  the 
path  was  Paul,  who,  of  "  the  hope  of  the  Gospel,"  wrote  to  the 
Colossians :  ''  whereof  I  Paul  am  made  a  minister ;  who  now 
rejoice  in  my  sufferings  for  you,  and  fill  up  that  which  is  behind 
of  the  afflictions  of  Christ  in  my  flesh  for  his  body's  sako, 
which  is  the  Church."  / 

We  have  beard  it  said  in  a  censorious  spirit,  the  tendency  of 
ministers  at  this  day  is,  to  secularization.  The  complaint  is, 
that  some  of  this  holy  calling  combine  with  it  another,  and  do 
not  give  themselves  wholly  to  their  appropriate  work;  as 
though  they  did  this  of  choice,  and  were  not  compelled  to  it  by 
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the  meagre  living  which  is  given  them  by  those  unto  whom  they 
have  sown  spuitual  things ;  as  though  it  were  not  with  painful 
reluctance  they  engaged  in  any  other  work,  for  a  day  or  an 
hour,  than  tUat  of  performing  the  duties  of  the  office  in  which 
iheir  whole  soul  is  wrapped  up,  to  obtain  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, which  all  their  fidelity  in  the  ministry  has  never 
brought  to  them  from  those,  who,  in  justice,  should  have  pro- 
vided these  means  for  their  pastor.  Verily,  it  has  come  to  pass 
that  if  ministers  give  themselves  wholly  to  the  functions  of 
their  office  and  have  not  a  sufficiency  for  themselves  and  fami- 
lies, the  question  is  asked  with  much  astonishment,  why  do  they 
continue  in  the  ministry  to  the  omission  of  the  christian  duty 
of  providing  fbr  their  own,  and  their  own  house.  But,  if  from 
a  people  whose  society-support  of  their  minister  gives  him  not 
enough  to  fulfill  this  manifest  duty,  he  goes  to  another  people 
of  more  means,  or  more  willing  to  have  him  "  live  of  the  Gospel," 
then  the  exclamation  of  some  is — ^^  0,  we  see  how  it  is ;  though 
they  are  the  ministers  of  Him  who  was  anointed  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  poor,  yet  how  unlike  the  Savior ;  they  do  not 
remain  to  preach  it,  and  stiffer  with  the  poor,  but  go  to  bear  it 
to  the  rich,  or  where  they  will  get  more  of  the  things  of  this 
world." 

Now,  we  hold  that  that  minister  is  but  followmg  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Paul  in  sacrifice  and  sufiering,  who,  conscious  that  he 
is  called  to  be  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  remains  in  his  calling, 
though  at  the  cost,  if  necessity  requires  it,  of  daily  labor  in 
some 'avocation  for  daily  bread,  that  he  may  preach  the  Gospel. 
And  although  in  this  course  there  is  a  hardness  which  Churches, 
we  are  sure,  do  not  lay  upon  their  ministers  without  the  dis- 
"pleasure  of  God  in  his  withdrawal  or  withholding  of  some 
blessing,  still  it  is  comforting  to  such  ministers  to  know  that 
there  was  a  workshop  in  Corinth  where  Paul  made  tents, 
by  reason  of  the  necessity  that  was  put  upon  him,  and  at  the 
same  time  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  Corinthians — ^nor  was 
lie  for  that  rieasoii  any  the  less  an  ambassador  of  lieaven. 
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And  we  may  kam  from  this  subject;  that  the  well-s«i8talned 
office  of  the  Gospel  minister  has  distrngidshed  honor,  as  well 
«8  signal  labor,  and  great  reward.  Itris  God's  ordinance;  aikd 
gkrioosly  has  he  owned  and  honored  it  in  the  world ;  aiid  he 
will  own  and  honor  it  while  the  world  lasts.  The  snbject  of 
ihe  minister  is  Jesus  Christ — his  cross  his  pulpit — Ms  blood  his 
eloquence.  Though  his  preaching  the  €h)dpel'<<inay  be  a  poor 
exhibition  of  a  rich  subject;  still;  the  call  of  God  is  in  it;  the 
-Saykr  is  in  it;  the  promise  of  the  SpiHt  is  in  it;  and  in  it 
the  conversion  of  souls."  I  quote  the  words  of  Robert 
Philip :  "  Even  that  kind  of  preaching;  which  never  won  ap-  • 
.{dause  by  its  eloquence;  nor  kindled  public  curiosity  by  its 
flamC;  has  made  Britam  and  America  whatever  they  are,  as  holy 
nations;  and  much  of  what  they  are  as  free  and  powerfal  na- 
tions. *«*«*«  And  a  great  majority  both  of  the 
dead  in  Christ;  and  of  the  living  in  Jerusalem;  were  won  to 
Christ  not  by  the  giants  of  genius  or  erudition,  but  by  the 
watchfulness  and  fidelity  of  hard-working  pastors.  The  claims 
of  the  pulpit  do  not;  therefore;  rest  upon  the  memory  of  its 
bri^test  ornaments.  They  rest  far  more  upon  the  memory  of 
its  countless  converts.  Its  record  is  on  high.  All  in  heaven 
who  washed  their  robes  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb;  are  the 
Touchers  and  the  trophies. 

"  The  pulpit — the  ordinary  pulpit;  has  always  been  the  chief 
means  of  filling  heaven.  No  other  chair  of  verity  can  point  to 
the  multitudes  an>und  th^  thronC;  and  say — '  Behold  the  chil- 
fdren  whom  God  hath  given  me.' 

^  The  pulpit  can  say  with  all  truth  of  all  the  redeemed  amongst 
men — ^^all  these  souls  are  mine'  instrumentally ;  whereas  it  k 
ihore  than  doubtM  whether  there  be  one  soul  in  heaveU;  to 
whom  anything  on  earth  was  so  useful  as  preaching." 

It  is  so;  and  in  the  faithftd  performance  of  the  duties  of  his 
<dke;  the  bishop  shall -both  save  himself  and  them  that  hear 
Urn;  and  souls  rescued  from  death  are  ^gems  brighter  by  fitr, 
than  ever  sparkled  on  the  brow  of  royalty." 
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It  only  remains  to  be  said  what  the  text  evidentlj  teaches, 
that  if  we  speed  not  the  preaching  of  the  Gfospel  for  the  Gos- 
peFs  sake,  we  lack  evidence  that  we  are  partakers  of  its  bene- 
fits with  those  who  preach  it.  For  the  text  is  the  same  as  if 
the  Apostle  had  said,  that  yon,  Corinthians,  may  give  evidence 
that  yon  are  partakers  of  the  Gospel  by  your  endeavors  to  dif- 
fuse its  light  and  to  give  it  abnndant  snccess.  And  now,  that 
I  likewise,  may  afford  evidence  of  my  discipleship,  and  that  I 
share  with  you  in  its  present  and  future  benefits, ''  this  I  do" — 
such  is  my  life,  "for  the  GospeVs  sake." 

As  in  the  Church  there  are  "  many  members  in  one  body  and 
all  members  have  not  the  same  office,"  we  do  not  say  that  all 
are  to  give  themselves  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  But  what 
we  do  say,  is,  that  all  arc  to  speed  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
to  every  creature,  by  helping  tiiose  who  are  "  the  called"  to  the 
work,  into,  and  helping  them  in,  the  field;  and  that,  if  we  do 
not  this,  we  are  wanting  in  scriptural  evidence  that  we  have 
been  new  created  by  the  Gospel,  the  workmanship  of  God  nnto 
good  toorka.  For,  how  shall  men  hear  the  Gospel  without  a 
preacher  ?  "  and  how  shall  they  preach,  except  they  be  sent  f' 
and  how  shall  they  be  sent,  except  those  who  are  all  indebted 
to  the  Gospel  feel  the  force  of  their  obligations  to  send  every- 
where its  preachers  ajid  support  them  in  fulfilling  their  com- 
mission ? 

Through  the  Maine  Missionary  Society,  we  have  now,  as  we 
have  had,  opportunity  to  further  the  Gospel  in  its  progress,  by 
aiding  some  of  its  ministers  to  preaoh  it,  where  God  has  placed 
them  in  the  field,  and  others  to  proclaim  its  truths  w^hitherso- 
ever  His  providence  shall  direct  These  muusters  are  not 
beggars  for  our  alms.  No  preacher  of  the  Gospel  is  of  this 
class.  He  is  a  "  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,"  and  "  is  worthy  of 
bis  hire  "  from  those  who  are  blessed  by  his  service,  even  as  he 
gives  them  the  opportunity  of  sending  the  Gospel  to  those  who 
have  it  not    These  missionaries  are  faithful,  but  straightened 
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servants  of  God,  it  may  be,  for  they  are  of  the  class  of  which 
«n  eminent  statesman,  whose  words  did  not  exceed  his  knowl- 
edge, said  in  the  most  angnst  tribnnal  of  this  nation : 

"  I  take  it  npon  myself  to  say,  that  in  no  country  in  the  world, 
Tipon  either  continent,  can  there  be  found  a  body  of  ministers 
of  the  Gospel^  who  perform  se  nmch  service  to  man,  in  such  a 
full  sfHrit  of  self  denial,  under  so  little  encouragement  from 
government  of  any  kind,  and  under  circumstances  always  much 
straightened  and  often  distressed,  as  the  ministers  of  the  Gos- 
pel in  the  United  States,  of  all  denominations." 

There  is  no  ground  of  appfehension,  however  large  nwiy  be 
your  contribution,  that  any  of  these  ministers  will  commit  the 
offence,  for  which  the  Bev.  E.  Irving  said  he  would  be  ashamed 
of  a  minister :  ^ 

"Oh  if  thou  grow  rich — oh  if  thou  shouldest  die  rich,  I 
will  be  ashamed  of  thee." 

It  is  true  of  them  that  the  cloak  and  parchments,  L  e.,  their 
decent  apparel  and  their  books, — these  are  their  riches.  They 
«re  living  illustrations  m  America,  of  what  Dr.  Irving  meant 
when  he  gave  it  in  charge  to  Mr.  McLeon : 

"  Brother :  If  God  should  bless  thee  with  a  wife  and  children^ 
put  no  money  in  the  bank  for  them,  but  write  prayers  in  the 
word  of  the  Book  of  Life.  Be  this  thy  Bank  of  Faith :  Be  this 
ihy  Exchange,— even  the  Providence  of  God,  and  let  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury  be  the  Prophets  and  Apostles  who  went  before 
thee.  Go  thou  out  as  poor  a  maa-as  thou  comest  in,  and  let 
the  living  bury  thee  when  thou  diest." 

Therefore  show  ye  to  these  ministers,  "und  before  the 
"Churches,  the  proof  of  your  love "  for  your  country  and  for 
Jesua  Christ,  by  a  ready  and  Gospel  apportioned  contribution 
of  your  silver  and  gold  "  for  the  Gospel's  sake," — the  more 
widely  to  diffuse,  through  their  instrumentality,  a  saving  knowl- 
edge of  the  Bedeemer  of  lost  Men. 
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Of  the  Trustees  of  the  Maine  Missionary^ Society. 


Another  yew  haa  fletf  siutce  fhe^  last  gathering  of'  the  officers?^ 
taembers,  and  friends  of  onr  beloved  Makie  Missionary  Socifety^ 
and  through  the  help  of  €fod  we  meet  again,  to  revtew  the  mis- 
sionary history  of  the  year  past,  and  to  gird  oinrBelTes  afiresb 
for  ftttnre  cares  and  dirtfes.  The  last  year's  laborers  in  the 
missionary  field  we  not  all  with  ns.  Mr.  Greenleaf  Cheney,^ 
who,  soon  after  commencing  the  woA  of  preaching  the  GfospeV 
spent  a  few  months  of  the  year  at  Jackson  and  Brooks,' and 
was  highly  esteemed  for  his  deroted  piety,  a«id  diligence  in  the 
service  of  Ms  Master,  has  recently  fellen  aeleep  m  Jesns.  The 
Rev.  James  B.  Howard,  ordained  the  last  December  pastor  of 

'  the  new  church  and  society  at  Eockjport,  with  very  fair  pros- 
pects of  usefulness  mi  the  good  work  of  laying  fonndations,  ta 

•  ahWa  with  Enthusiastic  ei^ernes?  he  had  devoted  himself,  was- 
soon  laid  aside  by  ill-healthj  and  will  iK>t  probably  be  able  there 
to  resume  his  labors.  The  Rev.  Harrison  Paitfield,  ordained 
as  an  evangelist  at  Bristol  Mills,  in  January  last,  on  the  same 
day  on  which  a  new  church  was  orgfHiized,  was  prostrated  by 
disease  about  the  last  of  April,  when  some  ten  or  twelve  per- 
sons in  Hie  congregation  were  indulging  a  hope  in  Christ,  and 
the  prospect  was  very  encouraging  of  a  continued  blessing. 

By  such  events  we  are  admonished  faithfully  to  work  in  the 
Lard's  vineyard^  while  strength  and  opportunity  are  given  ns  f 
and  ceasing  from  man,  whose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils,  to  trust 
in  Him,,  who  liveth  ever  iMre^  lu^  who  never  fainteth,  nor  is^ 
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idisconraged;  whQe  as  Head  over  all  things  to  the  church,  by  a 
BBCcession  of  feeble  dymg  agencies,  such  as  it  pleases  Him  to 
employ,  He  is  steadily  canying  forward  His  gradons  designs, 
often  in  a  very  ''mysterious  way"  towards  their  sure  and  glori- 
ous cofiiple^oii. 

Let  us  praise  Him  for  aU  the  good  effected  by  means  of  this 
Institution,  and  that  upon  this,  its  48th  anniversary,  we  can  find, 
tn  the  review  of  the  past  year,  so  many  tokens  of  His  con- 
tinued favor. 

The  usual  Tabular  View  will  now  be  given.  Where  a  *  is 
attached  to  donations  to  the  Maine  Missionary  Society,  it  is 
designed  to  intimate,  that  those  sums,  though  collected  within 
the  year,  are  not  acknowledged  in  the  Treasurer's  Report, 
but  will  be  ia  the  report  of  next  year. 
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TABlJIiAft    TIEW. 


Ckuiehet  amd  MIsiicmAiiei* 


1,  AliBi-KY, 

BtT.  Lorrom  W&od,  f .  *, 


a,   ALElCAITDBBii 

Cooper, 
Hi.  CharlsB  H.  Bmcrson,  *.  *. 
Mr.  S.  D,  HoemcTf  1. 1, 


3,  Alva.. 
Eet«  Samuel  Talbot,  P^ 


5.  AinjoysB- 
Jter.  Muk  tio«ldf  P. 


6.  Anson  Till  age, 
Solon  Yu-laoe, 
M;.  OnoiL  F.  Alka. 


7-  Baldwin. 
Mr,  Fr«a(xott  Fay, 


8.  BsLFAaT,  North . 
Her.  J.R,MiuifieIUP. 


9-  Bbnton* 
FAiRTrnjii, 


10,  BfiNTON* 

Hunter's  Hill«. 
Mr.  N.  B.  Blanchard. 
Mr.  Maten  Moore. 


.    Dite  of 
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TABULAR     TIEW. 


BEMABKS. 


1.  Owin^  to  the  drought  of  the  last  year,  and  the  "  loss  of  two  or  tiiree  liberal  sub- 
flcribera,"  it  has  been  found  more  difficult  to  provide  for  the  minister's  support  for  the 
second  year,  than  it  was  for  the  first.  *'  Erery  one,"  howoTer,  '*  has  willingly  and 
cheerf uUy  done  what  he  thought  with  ordinary  success  he  might  be  able  to  do. 

2.  The  last  Fall  a  very  delightful  season  of  spiritual  refreshing  was  experienced  at 
Alexander,  and  a  Church  was  organised  of  nine  members,  to  which  three  more  hare 
been  added  since.  Mr.  Hosmer,  a  young  man  recently  from  the  Seminary  at  Andorer, 
commenced  his  labors  in  this  field  on  the  last  Sabbath  in  May,  under  rery  favorable 
auspices.  At  Alexander,  especially,  the  prospect  of  growth  and  enlargement  is 
highly  enoouraging. 

8.  This  Church  has  been  afflicted  by  the  loss  of  several  valuable  members.  One  of 
them,  "  a  young  man  of  large  heart  and  uncommon  promise,  who  was  fast  making 
his  way  towards  the  Gospel  ministry,  having  already  completed  his  collegiate  course- 
suddenly  was  not,  for  Gk>d  took  him." 

4.    This  people,  after  attempting  to  sustain  the  ministry  without  aid  for  two  years, 
have  thougtkt  it  necessary,  by  reason  of  loss  in  pecuniary  strength,  again  to  receive  it. 
They  are  attendins  to  their  own  affairs,  and  fulfilling  their  engagements,  with  in-  ^ 
creased  promptitude  and  punctuality,  and  it  is  hoped,  <*  that  on  tne  whole  there  is' 
some  advance  in  spiritual  things." 

6.  An  unusual  number  of  removals  during  the  past  year— including  four  members 
of  the  Church— one  of  them  the  leader  of  the  choir  and  a  prombent  man  in  the 
Church.  These  losses  are  severely  felt.  ' 'It  is  bought  that  th^  is  at  the  present  time 
(June  15,)  an  unusual  desire  witn  a  portion  of  the  Church  for  a  refreshli^  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord,  and  considerable  thtmghvfnlnets  and  feeliag  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  impenitent." 

6.  For  several  years  past  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  sustain  Congregational 
preaching  at  Anson  Village.  Mr.  Allen  found  "  a  good  number  favorably  disposed," 
and  some  individuals,  of  whom  a  Church  might  be  constituted.  It  was  a  suoject  of 
regret,  when  he  left,  that  the  place  could  not  be  immediately  supplied  by  some  one 
else." 

7.  Of  the  Church  in  Baldwin  but  one  male  member  remains,  and  the  number  of 
female  members  is  small.  Mr.  Fay  was  kindly  received,  and  an  earnest  desire  ex- 
|»res«ld  for  the  continuance  of  his  services. 

8.  This  Society  has  raised  ^50  more  this  year  for  the  support  of  their  minister,  than 
before.  They  have  also  made  more  liberal  contributions  to  benevolent  objects.  And 
fie  who  hath  promised,  that  they  who  sow  bountifully  shidl  reap  bountifully,  hath 
bestowed  upon  them  rich  spiritual  blessings. 

0.  The  endeavor  to  retain  Mr.  Palmer  at  Benton  failed  of  success,  for  want  of  a 
house  for  him  to  live  in.  Since  his  departure  (in  August  last,)  there  has  been  no 
Congrc»atiomal  preaching  at  Fairfield,  and  very  little  at  Benton.  At  present  it  is  not 
deemed  advisable  to  furnish  a  supply  at  Kendall's  Mills.  Of  the  Church  in  Benton 
but  one  male  member  now  remains. 

10.  The  services  of  Mr.  Blanchard  (of  the  Bangor  Seminary,)  and  Mr.  Moore  (from 
Andover,)  were  in  a  good  degree  acceptable :  and  the  hope  is  still  cherished,  tkat  a 
stated  ministry  may  yet  be  established  in  this  region. 
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TABULAR     VIEW. 


OiTU'G^ei  uad  Munu^Dnrics. 


Date  of 
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TA  »«!.▲&     VI'B^W^ 


EEMABK0« 


11.  NotUnff  of  ip^o&al  intecest  reported.  At  <lie  Forka  of  the  Kennebec,  wtoe  |fT. 
TameB  has  recen^jr  spent  teveral  SabbatfaB*  moetings  are  yery  weal  attended,  and  a 
.  iloiiriskixig  Sabbatii  Sehool  k  in  progress. 

12.  Th9.  people  at  Blanchard,  dmrng  the  past  year,  have  expended  more  than  5^00 
in  completing  and  setting  in  order  the  house  of  God.  A  Tery  deep  interest  is  taken 
by  them  in  the  canse  of  temperance.  At  GreeQTiUe  a  "  goodly  number*'  attead  pnJblis 
worship ;  but  they  have  no  sanctuary^  no  organised  Church,  and  b«it  little  is  done  b^ 
the  people  themsekee  for  the  support  of  preaching.  At  Sangerrille,  meetings  are 
well  attended,  and  there  have  been  pleasing  indications  of  increased  religious  interest. 

^'In  one  part  of  the  town  a  few  hoperal  conversions  have  occurred. 

18.  A  debt  of  f  100  is  due  upon  ^e  meeting-house  in  Bradford,  which  wW  sooil,  it; 
is  believed*  be  liquidated.  The  town  is  increasing  in  population  and  prosperity,  wi 
there  is  a  feir  prospect  opening  upon  this  Churok  of  stability  and  growth.  From  the 
Church  at  Kenduskeag  some  valuable  members  have  gome  to  the  West.  **  The  gen- 
eral tLspeetot  things  is  more  hopefuL" 

14.  Since  the  departure  of  Mr.  Wellington  for  St.  Johasburv,  Vt»  an  axrangement 
lias  been  made  for  the  Bev.  Vi,  Dodd  to  supply  the  pulpit  ftt  North  Bridgton  one  half 
the  time.  ^ 

15.  On  tike  90th  o(  January  last,  a  new  Church  was  organised  in  this  place  of  eight 
members,  to  which  nine  have  since  been  added.  On  the  same  day  Mr.  Fairfield  was 
ordained,  as  an  evangelist,  but  in  the  expectation  that  he  would  assume  the  pastoral 
oare  of  the  new  church  and  the  society  coitoected  with  it.  Near  the  beginning  of  the 
winter  there  began  to  be  an  unusual  interest  in  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  soon 
after  in  prayer  meetings  also.    The  interest  increased*  until  about  the  middle  of 


byiU-health.    [On  Xuly  11th,  he  died.] 

16.  About  the  last  of  July.  1164,  Mr.  Qerry  was  able  to  resume  his  lahonu  Until 
the  first  of  May,  he  spent  the  moat  of  his  time  in  Brownfield.  Since  then,  h(  haf 
dkided  his  time  equally  between  Brownfield  and  Hiram.  In  the  former  place,  those 
who  have  bome  the  Imrden  of  supporting  the  ministrv  for  several  years,  are  beginning 
to  be  disheartened*  for  want  of  co-operation,  where  t&ey  feel  that  ^ey  have  a  rigbft  te 
expect  it ;  and  wheAer  the  tbkiffs  that  Bemain  and  are  read^  to  die  can  be  strength- 
ened, appears  exceedingly  doubtfoL    At  Hiram  the  prospect  is  brightc^u^g. 

17.  This  people  are  building  a  new  parsonage,  and  the  ladies  are  plying  their  VQodles 
to  raise  ^100  towards  it.    Church  discipline  is  too  much  ne^ected,  anj  '*  the  st^te  of 

t^  religion  is  very  low." 

18.  "  Tenferanee  has  made  greater  progress,  than  in  any  former  jew  of  qty  vesi- 
desee  here.''^  **  Our  chief  source  of  discouragement  is  the  absence  of  the  greater 
portion  of  otir  young  men"  (being  engaged  in  the  lumbering  business)  "  for  a  large 

'  portion  of  the  year.  The  people  generally  are  comins;  to  feel,  that  th^  cannot  live 
without  the  stated  means  of  grace,  and  are  willing  to  oo  all,  they  think  tbev  are  able 

.  to  do,  for  their  support."  Mr.  Wright  preaches  occasionally  in  several  different 
neighborhoods  in  the  vicinity  of  Buzlingtoa,  some  of  them  eight  or  ten  miles  distant 
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Bate  of 
CliiLrchet  and  Miaalonjuies.     CoQumsslos, 


BflT.  Geo.  W.  Cteu&ey,  ».  ** 


20,  D1DH4.M.. 
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22.  DtXMONT. 

M£.  George  A.  PollRKi. 
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TABVLAR    TIBW. 


KEHABES. 


19.  *'  We  bATe  eheeriog  inteUigence  to  oommunicate,  the  Lord  is  in  ihe  midst  of  us. 
Early  in  the  spring  an  unusual  seriousness  and  stillness  perraded  our  Sabbath  assem- 
blies. For  the  past  few  weeks  f  June  12)  one  after  another  of  our  young  people  to  the 
number  of  nine  have  been  met  by  the  Spirit,  and  gire  pleasing  evidence  of  renewing 
grace.  Others  are  much  concerned  for  their  souls,  whom  we  nope  and  trust  the  Lord 
will  yet  Tisit  with  His  salTation.'* 

20.  In  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  Penobscot  Conference  in  this  place  in 
January  last,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  religious  interest,  and  **  some  souls,"  it  i» 

beUeved,  "  were  conyerted  to  God.  Four  persons  are  propounded  for  admission  to 
the  Church."  During  the  winter  and  spring  reyivals  have  occurred  among  the  Meth- 
odists and  Freewill  Baptists,  among  whom  **a  better  state  of  feeling  exists  towards  us, 
than  has  hitherto  existed." 

21.  This  Church  and  Society,  after  an  arduous  struggle  for  many  years  constantly  te 
sustain  the  institutions  of  religion,  have  been  so  far  weakened  by  the  removal  of  yalu- 
able  members,  that  they  feel  ooliged  for  the  present  to  abandon  the  enterprise. 

22.  For  nearly  a  year  there  had  been  no  stated  congregational  preaching  in  tUs 
place.  Mr.  Pollard  was  very  kindly  received,  *'  considerable  interest  was  ermccd  es- 
pecially by  the  young  in  atfending  meetings  and  the  Bible  class,  one  hopeful  conver- 
sion occurred,"  and  an  earnest  desire  was  expressed  for  the  continuance  of  Mr.  P.'s 
services.  The  expectation  is,  that  he  will  return  and  spend  a  few  months  with  them, 
previously  to  his  oeparture  on  a  mission  to  the  ^menians  in  Turkey. 

23.  This  Church  expect  to  raise  ^50  more  fbr  the  support  of  their  minister  thB 
wming  year,  than  they  have  raised  before* 

24.  This  society  is  feeble,  but  having  removed  and  fitted  up  anew  their  house  of 
worship,  they  deemed  it  highly  important  to  secure  the  stated  ministrations  of  the 
Gospel,  and  nave  enga&^ed  for  one  year  the  services  of  Ikilr.  Jordan.  His  report  is-« 
«a  very  pleasant  Sabbath  School — temperance  cause  flourishing— a  small,  united 
Church,  a  pleasant  people,  kindness  and  courtesy  firom  all,  an  apparent  eageniess  to 
hear  the  word,  and  prospects  improving." 

25.  Sine*  the  close  of  Mr.  Forbush's  labors  at  Keith's  Mills  in  Chesterville,  theyhave 
been  supplied  one  fourth  of  the  time  with  preaching  on  the  Sabbath  by  Mr.  J.jBum- 
ham,  preceptor  of  the  Farmington  Academy. 

26.  A  little  improvement  at  Mercer,  since  the  Ubors  of  Mr.  Forbush  commenced. 

27.  "  The  state  of  things  at  Flag  Staff  is  quite  encouraging  at  the  pres^it  lime. 
Meetings  are  well  attended.  They  feel  very  grateful  for  wluit  the  Society  has  done 
for  them,  and  hope  to  be  rememb^d  in  future.  There  is  a  large  field  in  this  back 
region,  where  a  missionary  of  the  right  stamp  would  be  useful." 

28.  Since  Mr.  Skinner's  departure  last  winter,  Mr.  P.  B.  Chamberlain  has  supplied, 
and  will  continue  to,  until  the  last  of  July.  They  very  much  need  a  settled,  perma- 
nent ministry. 

29.  Th»  parsonage  at  Garland,  a  very  good  building,  has  been  completed  and  paid 
for  (nearly)  durins  the  past  year.  "  Some  five  or  six  persons,  &11  in  the  morning  of 
life,  have  believed,  as  we  hope,  to  the  saving  of  the  soul.  Two  are  pursuing  their 
studies,  and  we  hope  may  by  the  Providence  and  Spirit  of  God  be  oirected  to  the 
ministiy."  At  Atkinson  notlung  has  occured  of  special  interest.  The  Church,  haa 
been  weakened  by  removals. 
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TABtTBAR^'  TffJftW. 


Churehes  and  Miiciondiici^ 


Date  of 


^3 


Mr.  Truman  A.  Merrill. 
Blr^  Samuel  Hoplcj* 


SI.  Grat, 
Rer.  Allen  Iia[^oln,  P, 


Ber.  John  Dodd,  t,  «, 


38.  HouLTOW. 
Mr.  G.  P.  Feloh,  $.  s. 
Mr.  R.  W.  Emenon,  #. «. 
HooaDoir. 


34.  Isle  de  Hjiut. 
Rev.  Joshua  Eaton,  $.  $, 

35.  IimusT&T. 
Mbrcbb. 

Rev.  E.  8.  HopkinB. 

36.  Jackson  and  Beooks. 
Mr.  Greenleaf  Cheney,  s.  $, 

37.  Kbnnebunkpoet,  lit  p. 
Rey.  John  Baker,  P. 


3&  KiTTEBT  Point. 
Rer.  A.  W.  Fiake,  P. 

39.  LiMINOTON. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Qarman,  P. 


40.  Lincoln. 
Rer.  AlTan  J.  Batea,  P. 


Aug,  3iaB54. 
April,  18$S. 


Jiine27»lS54. 


Amg.  1, 19$4, 


June  27, 1854, 
Jan.  11,  1855 


June  27, 1854. 

June  27, 1854. 
June  27, 1854. 
June  27, 1854. 

June  27, 1854. 
June  27, 1854. 
June  27, 1854 


2lD. 

h 


12 


12 


4i 


12 


12 


12 


12 


41 


160 


44 


150 
75 


100 


53 


42 


100 


100 


150 


225 


too 


125 


125 


50 


75 


100 


75 


150 


95 


55 

» 

13 
13 


67 


60 


73 


40 


90 


21 


43* 


18 


13  54 


20  87 


3  16 


20  11 


24  25« 
12  76 
23  75 


26  79 
11  79 
12 
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TABULAR    VIEW, 


ItEMAEKS. 


30.  "In  the  different  portioni  of  itiia  town  there «re  (1854)  six  or  leven  Sabbath 
Sehoolf — two  of  which  are  oondacted  wholly  by  ladies. — ^Most  of  the  people  respect 
the  inatitntions  of  religion."  Since  the  short  mission  of  Mr.  Hopley  the  last  spring 
some  effort  has  been  made  to  procure  means  fbr  his  permanent  support,  should  he 
labor  among  them  again. 

31.  **  This  Churdh  is  in  a  low  and  depressed  condition.  Sereral  of  our  more  promi* 
stent  and  leading  men  have  remoYed  to  other  parts  of  the  country,  some  who  haT# 
always  been  pillars  haTe  fallen,  and  we  look  in  Tain  fer  others  to  nee  up  and  supply 
their  places.  The  congregatidn  is  not  diminished,  nor  is  the  Sabbath  School  smaller 
than  usual,  and  one  hopenil  conversipn  of  a  most  interesting  character  has  couTineed 
na,  that  God  has  not  entirely  forsaken  this  part  of  his  Zion.^' 

82.  <*FiTe  or  six  families  haTe  moTed  away  during  the  Tear,  three  of  whom  were  mem* 
bers  of  the  Cl|urch*-a  great  loss  to  the  Church,  the  Sabbath  School,  and  will  hereafter 
be  in  pecuniary  support."  Since  the  oommenceme»t  of  the  present  year  (1855)  Mr. 
Bodd  Las  diTiaed  his  Sabbaths  between  Harrison  and  North  Bridgton,  in  the  latter  of 
whioh  places  he  now  resides. 

88.  Mr.  Fetch's  Taluable  serrioes  at  Houlton  ceased  in  Beeember  last.  Since  then 
Mr.  Emersoii  has  supplied  three-fourths  of  the  time  there,  and  one-fourth  at  Hodgdon. 
Both  these  Churches  are  feeble ;  but  they  know  not  how  to  Utc  without  the  Gospel. 
Since  Mr.  Emexson  came  to  Houlton,  the  congregation  has  increased,  and  his  senrf cei 
we  are  told  haTe  been  **  Tery  acceptable." 

84.  No  Church  has  yet  been  organized,  though  **  as  many  as  ten  or  twelTe  persons 
giTe  CTidence  of  pie^.  The  good  women  here  feel  that  we  m^t  have  a  chapel,  and 
haTe  moTed  in  the  thing."  Some  donations  hsTS  been  obtained  for  this  purpose  in 
Massachusetts,  and  more  hsTe  been  pronged. 

85.  The  Church  in  Industry  has  been  for  many  years  without  a  pastor,  and  its 
streoigth  has  been  Tery  considerably  weakened  of  late.  Mr.  Bumham  of  Farmington, 
has  been  requested  to  supply  them  with  preaching  on  the  Sabbath. 

86.  Mr.  Cheney's  serdoes  were  highly  acceptable,  but  he  was  obliffed  to  leare  b»* 
fore  winter,  and  was  not  able  to  return  in  the  spring,  on  account  of  feeble  health. 
They  haTe  had  scTeral  Sabbaths'  preaching  at  Jackson  from  students  of  the  Bangor 
Seminary. 

87.  **  The  hesTiest  subscriber  for  the  support  of  the  ministrr  hsTing  remoTed  from 
tqrni,  the  youns  men  in  the  society  (most  of  them  out  of  uie  Church)  rallied  and 
mAde  up  the  deficiency." 

88.  The  pastor  of  ^us  Chi|rch  has*  united  during  the  past  winter  with  two  other 
ministers  m  Baptist  denomiaationsi  in  sustaining  weekly  religious  meetings  in  fiT« 
school  districts.  They  hsTe  been  well  attend^,  and  are  to  m  continiiied.  He  has 
deliTered  a  series  of  discoursef ,  endesToring.  to  make  them  in  a  good  degree  practical, 
on  Church  history — beginning  with  the  adTent  of  Christ.  Some  progress,  but  many 
discouragements. 

89.  Some  improrement  in  the  condition  of  this  Church  and  Society  during  the 
year.  An  unusual  religious  Interest  among  the  young,  resulting  in  ssTcral  hopeful 
couTersions. 

40.  Ayear  of  more  tham  usual  encouragement.  **  Though  we  h«f e  had ao  i^flTsl 
in  the  Church,  yet  God  hi^s  b^en  pleased  ia  a  stiS,  silent  way  te  moTS  upon  the  hearts 
of  seTeral,  so  that  ther  haTO  experienced,  as  we  hope,  a  ssTing  change.  There  It 
seriousness  at  present  (June  4}  upon  the  minds  of  some." 
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GhuxcliM  OAd  HkiioEtATiet. 


Date  of 


3 


T3    "C- 

T3    ITT 


•g 


o 

I 

o 


41.  Litchfield, /CbrjKr J 
BcY.  Bctijamin  Smithj  F. 

42.  LlTCHFIBLD, 

(Pteasant  VaUmi,) 
Mr.  J.  H.  P.  Froit 

48.  LOTELL. 

Ber.  Josepli  Smith,  P. 


44.  Maohiasport. 

WHinrBTVILLB. 

Ber.  G.  Bacheller,  #.  #. 


45.  Madison. 

South  Anson. 
Ber.  Thof .  O.  Mitchell,  «. «. 


46.  Maple  G&otb,     > 
Fo&T  Fairfibld,  ) 
Salmon  Bbook, 
LsTTBBS  F  and  H. 

BeT.  Elbridge  Knight,  $,  $. 

47.  Mbchanic  Falls. 
Ber.  Enoi  Merrill,  P. 

49.  Monmouth. 
BeT.  J.  H.  Conant,  «.  $, 
Fatbttb. 

49.  MoNSON. 

BeT.  Horatio  Daley,  P. 

50.  Mount  Dbsbbt. 
Ber.  Samuel  Bowker,  «.  «. 


51.  Naples. 

Batmond. 
Ber.  N.  W.  Sheldon,  $,  t. 

53.  Nbwpibld,  W€tt, 
BoT.  William  Pierce,  t. «. 


June  3T»  18-54, 

June  1, 1854. 
/one  27, 1854 

June  27, 1354. 

June  27, 1854. 

June  27, 1854. 
June  27, 1854. 


June  27. 1854 
Oct.  24,  1854. 


June  27, 1854. 


June  27, 1854. 
Aug.  21, 1854. 


Sept  9,  1854. 


June  27, 1854. 
Not.  15, 1854. 


12ro 

12 
12 
12 

7 
12 


12 


^ 


100 

42  83 
100 

100 

150 

145 

1^ 

126 
28 

150 


20 
83 


100 


91 


87 
78 


100 


eg 


89 


12 

10 
8 

50 

80 
17 
80 

106 


no 

ch. 

10 


78 


8  55|27  8S 
5 


14  48 

15  02 


14 
6 


61 
20 


38 

10 


89  84153  04 
48 

11 

20 
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TABULAR    VIEW. 


EEBfAKKl?. 


41.  "  No  marked  change,  in  relation  to  tbe  drcnmstances  or  "ftOBpects  of  this 
Church,  have  occurred  dunng  the  past  year.  More  has  been  done  to  sustain  the  Gos- 
pel this  year,  than  ever  before,  with  but  a  small  increase  of  means.  They  have  done 
what  they  could,  and  haye  done  it  promptly." 

42.  For  the  present  the  attempt  to  build  up  a  separate  society  in  this  neighborhood 
has  been  relinquished.    Mr.  Smith  now  spends  a  fifth  of  his  Sabbaths  here. 

43.  The  last  winter  **  there  was  a  Tery  encouraging  interest  in  both  parts  of  the 
parish ;  seyeral  were  a  c[ood  deal  quickened,  thefe  was  much  wrestling  prayer,  and 
some  interest  among  the  impenitent,  but  the  enemy  sowed  discord,  and  the  Spirit  was 
gricTed  away."  A  bell  has  recently  been  purchased  for  the  house  of  worship  at  the 
Tillage — **  an  enterprise  started  and  carried  forward  by  the  Ladies'  Sewing  Circle. 
Their  next  moye  will  be  for  a  parsonage." 

44.  A  more  interesting  state  of  religion  at  Machiasport,  than  for  a  long  time  be- 
fore. Christiant  more  engaged,  a  good  attendance  on  the  means  of  grace,  error  losing 
ground,  and  one  man,  a  sea-captain,  has  indulged  hope,  and  appears  well.  At  Whit- 
nevrille  an  effort  has  been  made  to  set  the  Church  in  order,  which  it  is  beliered  they 
will  carry  through. 

45.  The  pecuniary  strength  of  the  society  at  Madison  has  been  somewhat  increased 
during  tbe  year.  "  Our  Sabbath  School  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Nearly  alt  the 
children  in  the  Tillage,  of  a  suitable  age,  attend  it." 

46.  Very  little  progress^  if  any,  in  this  region.  It  is  still  a  day  of  small  things.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  Mr.  Knight  has  been  taken  off  much  more  than  is  desirable,  for  the 
appropriate  werk  of  the  minfttry,  by  secular  cares.  It  is  confidently  belieyed,  that 
there  will  not  be  again  the  same  urgent  demand  for  this,  as  has  existed  the  past  year« 

47.  Seyeral  families,  including  four  church  members,  haye  remoyed  to  other  towns, 
thereby  lessening  somewhat  the  congregation.  By  remoyals  and  death  some  of  the 
most  reliable  -church  members  haye  been  taken  away.  <*  There  is  some  progress  in  a 
disposition  to  sustain  beneyolent^ objects." 

48.  Nothing  of  special  interest  reported  from  Monmouth.  Nothing  as  yet  done 
towards  buildmg  a  house  of  worship.  At  Fayette  Mills  a  good  eongregation  can  be 
collected,  but  the  niunber  of  resident  church  members  has  been  lessened. 

49.  *'>Sabbath  School  in  a  good  condition.    Temperance  triumphant." 

60.  Nothing  of  special  interest  reported  from  this  large  field,  including  some  200 
families  resident  in  five  towns. 

61.  Mr.  Sheldon  was  yery  kindly  receiyed.  No  other  preaching  at  Raymond,  while 
he  was  there.  Earnest  desire  expressed  by  indiriduals  in  both  places  for  the  con- 
tinued services  of  a  congregational  minister.  The  organisation  of  a  CLurch  in  Naple* 
is  thought  desirable. 

62.  **  Sabbath  School  does  well.  The  cause  of  temperance  prospers.  The  new  law 
works  like  a  charm.  No  one  dares  sell^hence  but  yery  little  drinking.  Good  atten^ 
tion  is  giyen  to  the  Word  preached.  Mere  of  our  young  people  haye  leit  for  the 
West  than  usual." 
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C^tirciiea  tnh  Miisloiiari«a. 


is,  NOBWAT. 
Rev.  Asa  T^  Loring,  P. 


d4.  No.  11, 

MA8ARDt8. 

Saxmon  BkooIL 
Fo&T  Kbmt. 
Ber.  M.  R.  Keep, «.  «• 


^.  Oblajts. 
Bey.  Hiram  Hoiuton,  P. 


^6.  O&ONO. 
BeT.  St.  L.  Bowler,  «.  t. 


67.  OR&nroTON,  EmI, 
Mr.  Samuel  Hopley, 


te.  OxpoaB. 

West  Mnrot. 
BeT.  Geo.  F.  Tewksboiy,  #.#. 


to.  PASSABinntEAO. 

Ber.  Wm.  H.  Merrill,  f . ». 
(for  half  tiie  time.) 


60.  Pattbn. 
(for  one-fourth  of  the  tlme») 

Vicinity  of  Pattbn. 
Bey.  Bphraim  Fobes. 


Dute  of 

Comtniflsion. 


JnuB27,  1854, 
«.ug.  31 1  If  54. 


l«Lne27>1864. 

Jane  1^,1854. 
Oct  1, 1654. 
Aug.  81, 1854. 

May  4,  1654. 


Ju9e27,i654. 
Aug.  61, 1854. 


Jan.  11)A865 


61   Pbbky  \  85    60|  2 

Mr.  J«meiiW.  Kidder,  f.ff»    {Aug.  61, 1654. 10    100 
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68.  On  the  8d  of  January  la«t  Mr.  Lorfng  was  inataMed  pastor  of  thii  Clraroh# 
tTnder  date  of  June  14  he  thus  reporta*— *'  Our  numerical  strength  oonttnues  about  thcr 
tame.  The  character  of  our  congregation  for  stability  has  greatly-  i&H>roVed. 
Qw  Sabbath  School  is  more  than  usuaUy  promising.  This  spring  a  «lass  of  young 
men  has  been  formed  numbering  about  a  doSen.  Our  prayer  meetings  for  the  lasf 
three  months  haTe  been  more  iSan.  usually  interesting.  Some  indications  of  morcr 
than  usual  serionsness  on  the  part  of  seyeral  im]^enitent  persons,  and  quite  recently 
there  haye  occurred  two  or  three  hopeftil  conyersions." 

M.  More  than  usual  reBgious  interest  was  manifested  the  last  fall  in  No.  11,  and 
some  two  or  three  cases  oecurred  of  hopeful  oonyersion.  Ko  one  has  yet  been  ob- 
tained for  Fort  Kent. 

66.  An  addition  to  this  society  is  rej^rted  of  *<  one  or  two  famffies."  The  Sabbath 
School  is  larger  than  eyer  before.    The  people  haye  added  $50  to  the  pastor's  salary « 

56.  **  We  are  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  the  Spirit,  and  Its  effecttMil  working* 
Our  prayer  is«  th%t  it  may  not  soon  depart  from  among  us." 

67.  This  Church  and  peovle  haye  been  supplied  tbegreater  part  of  the  time  during 
the  year  by  students  from  the  Seminary  in  Bangor.  .  They  haye  now  a  parsonage,  and 
are  hoping  soon  to  obtain  a  pastor.  The  labors  of  Mr.  Dayis  among  them  ceased  with 
the  close  of  the  last  missionary  year. 

6S,  The  whole  number  of  coxkgregational  fiunilies  in  Oxford  is  fifteen.  The  Chnrch 
has  been  much  reduced  and  weakened  by  deaths  and  remoyals ;  but  some  signs  o( 
spiritual  life  remain,  and  a  Kttle  band  of  sisters,  and  a  few  brethren  who  appear  to  be 
earnestly  engaged  in  prayer  for  the  Holy  Spirit,  encottzage  the  pastor  in  lus  efforts. 
At  West  Minot  a  new  (pinion)  Church  has  recently  been  built.  In  that  place  and 
Hebron  are  ten  congregatioipl  families.  Becen.t  prospects  are  quite  encouragiDg< 
For  the  present  Mr.  Tewksbury  preaches  at  West  Minot  one-fourtn  of  the  time*  Jui 
the  fall  the  way  will  be  open  for  congregational  preaching  one-half  the  time. 

59.  Thii  Church  always  weak,  saye  in  faith  and  courage,  has  become  xmable  to  da 
as  much  as  heretofore  for  the  support  of  preaching,  and  has  been  obliged  to  abandon 
the  enterprise  of  building  a  house  of  worship.  Mr.  Merrill  left  them  in  April  last, 
and  is  now  laboring  at  Peer  Isle.  Sinoe  his  departure  they  haye  had  but  little 
preaching. 

60.  *'  Patten  tillage  has  been  fayored,  since  the  year  commenced,  with  a  reyiyal  of 
reli^on.  ^  A  number  (all  of  them  young  persons)  haye  been  hopefmly  conyerted — ^in- 


cluding three  or  four  of  the  children  of  that  little  Church."  Mr.  Fobes  has  preached 
in  the  yillage  one-fourth  of  the  time  during  the  last  six  months.  He  has  also  sup- 
plied (for  how  .many  Si^}baths  is  not  reported)  at  Island  FaUs,  Fairfield's  MiUs  and 
Ko.  3. 

61.  This  Church  and  people  haye  been  for  seyeral  years  without  a  pastor,  and  while 
nien  slept,  tares  haye  been  sown,  in  the  form  of  another  Gospel.  Eyangelical  relig' 
Ion,  howeyer,  has  too  strong  a  hold  amon^  this  people  to  be  rooted  out.  Father 
Kellogg*s  serHces  are  still  remembered  with  mterest,  and  the  truths  which  he  taught 
are  regarded  as  sacred  and  precious.  Being  witiiout  a  choir  of  sinsers,  they  haye 
expended  during  the  year  ^80  for  the  interests  of  sacred  music  and  $9i  for  a  Sabbath 
School  library.  The  Sabbath  School  suffinri  for  want  of  suitable  teachers.  On  the 
whole  the  prospect  ii  brightening. 
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Churches  and  Hisrionaries. 


62.  Philufs. 
Aer.  Samuel  L.  Gtould,  $.  s. 


63.  Poland. 
Bey.  Stephen  Oould,  P. 


64.  Portland. 

(Alnfssiman  Church  J 
BeT.  Bei^amin  Lynch,  s.  $. 


66.  RocxpOET,  (in  Camden.) 


Date  of 
CoUBlsfioii* 


June  ^.1854. 


June  27, 1854. 


Apr.  10, 1854. 


Rev.  James  B.  Howard,  ».  a,^  Aug.  81, 1864. 
fcct.  1,  — 


,1854. 


66.  BUMFOBD. 

BeT.  J.  G.  Merrill, «.  s. 


67.  Sanpord. 
Bey.  Stephen  Bailey,  8,  8, 


68.  Seabsfo&t,  Ea»t, 
Bey.  Dayid  Thurston,  i,  «. 


69.  Sbdowick. 
Bey.  Lewis  Goodrich,  i.  8. 


July  10, 1864. 


June  27, 1864. 31 


Jan.  11, 1865. 6 


'  TO.  St.  Albans,  and  vicinity. 
BeT.  Henry  White,  $.  t.  June  27, 1864. 10 
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62.  "Deddad  improTement  during  tli«  year,  mud  a  better  proepeet  of  piegma  fit 
the  fhture.  Our  aTerage  congregation  at  the  Tillage,  and  on  the  hfl!,  haa  been  one- 
third  larger  the  past  year,  than  it  was  the  year  nrerions.  Of  those  added  to  tke 
Chnreh,  two  are  heads  of  faflkilies,  not  yet  adranoea  to  middle  age,  the  other  two  are 
yonng/' 

^  '*  For  the  year  now  commencing  We  ezpeet  no  aid  from  tile  M.  M.  8.>  and  r^ 
scrre  our  money  for  onr  own  nse."  llie  thought  of  being  thrown  npo»  thoir  own 
resources,  '*  instead  of  discouraging  them,  has  awakened  more  «itfgy." 

64.  This  society  of  colored  people  consists  of  thirty-iTe  families.  The  annual  rent 
of  pews  amounts  to  5125.    f75  more  are  raised  bv  the  Church  for  the  pastor's  snp* 

Esrt.    The  Sabbath  School  numbers  fifty-nine,  and  is  in  a  prosperous  oondition.    Mr. 
ynch  eiyoTs  tiie  confidence  of  the  christian  commuidty,  and  in  labori^  dillgSAti^ 
for  the  good  of  his  peoplo. 

65.  The  beautiful  chapel,  erected  during  the  last  y«ar  by  thi^  imfanf  soelily,  wi|f 
completed  in  December,  and  the  pews  in  it  Were  rented  for  $260,  Oil  the  same  diy 
With  the  dedication  of  the  house,  Mr.  Howard  was  ordained,  as  MStst  of  that  Ohtr^ 
with  very  fahr  prospects  of  usefulness.  But  since  then  his  healtn  has  frdled,  and  **tho 
probaUUty  is  that  he  wiU  be  compelled  Do  leaTo." 

66.  '*A  growing  atUchment  to  the  ordinaneeo  of  the  Gospel.^  Threv  hopofhl 
oonrsrsions  and  **  others  known  to  be  inquiring.*'  New  moTcments  of  late  in  the 
eause  of  temperance.  • 

67.  For  sereral  months  after  tiie  departvie  of  Mr.  Bailey  tteco  w«»  bo  ^ongfefif 
tional  preaching  in  this  place.  In  May  and  June  they  were  supplied  for  seretal 
Sabbaths  by  Ber.  Bdmund  Burt. 

68.  Within  the  bounds  of  what  is  considered  the  east  parish  in  Searsport  art  forty 
fomilies,  twenty-fire  of  which  may  be  regarded  as  congregationaL  A  Church  has  not  yil 
been  organised,  but  will  be  probably  soon.  There  is  a  good  attendance  on  tb«  Sabbatt^ 
and  at  weeklylectures :  the  dabbath  School  is  well  attended  by  mors  than  hilf  the  o^ 
gregation.  The  people  are  enterprising— **  more  than  serentT  of  them  between  me 
ages  of  four  and  twenty-one  " — and  the  expectation  is,  that  they  will  not  king  need 
imssionary  aid ;  perh^s  only  for  the  present  year. 

69.  "The  congrt'gational  interest  is  gaining.  The  attendaxe  oa  flahbath  serHge* 
has  been  good,  and  for  the  last  six  months  more  than  usual  religious  interest.  Tho 
Church  has  been  truly  reviyed,  and  many  of  the  impenitent  seemed  deeply  afteted. 
We  hope  some  hare  been  truly  bom  again,  but  dare  not  speak  with  confidence.  Four 
persons  hare  been  added  to  the  Church,  and  many  others  are  ezpoeting  to  Join  us." 

70.  There  is  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth.  Mr.  White  fsporlb  ti« 
hopefol  couTersion  of  one  indiTiddal— the  mother  of  ire  children->'who  hofon  tiio  first 
Sabbath  of  January  last  had  not  attended  meeting  for  a  year  and  a  halt  In  thic 
town  of  1800  inhabitants,  Ifo.  W.  is  the  only  resident  minister  of  any  denomination« 
who  has  any  regular  appointment  on  the  Sabbath.  '*  With  the  exception  of  a 
small,  unpabited  me#ting  bouse,  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Fdends,  ttese  is  m$ 
house  in  town  buUt  for  religious  worship?  No  Stfbbatt  SthM^WfcM  MlwWIAe 
oommenced  his  labors;  vsw  there  am  tMee. 
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REMABK8. 


71.  Ib  thete  ''old  fleldt,"  as  thej  are  called,  l/ing  on  tho  borders  of  Soath  Berwiak 
and  Elliot,  Mr.  Plummer  (now  a  missionarj  in  Turker)  had  labored  gratuitoaslj  fbr 
seTeml  months,  a|id  the  waT  was  prepared,  in  his  judgment,  and  thA  of  the  pastor 
of  the  Sooth  Berwiek  Chnrch,  for  a  Uborer  to  follow  him  in  commission  from  tne  M. 
H.  S.f  with  the  hope  of  finding  a  neto  field  for  permanent  cultiTation.  A  mission  was 
fiyen  to  Mr.  Cross  for  three  months,  bat  he  has  found  himself  nnable,  by  reason  of 
sickness  in  his  family,  to  fulflU  it,  sare  for  three  weeks  only. 

72.  After  completing  his  first  year's  engagement,  Mr.  Cnrtiss  was  ezpeotteg  to  stay 
another  year  at  South  Solon,  when  he  was  suddenly  oalled  to  Massaeliaaetts  by  thit 
sickness  of  an  only  son  about  the  first  of  May.  His  senrioes  were  in  a  very  good  do- 
gree  acceptable  and  useful.  The  attendance  was  good  on  the  regular  sertices  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  at  lectui'es  and  prayer  meetings.  An  arrangement  has  been  made 
with  Rtt,  8.  Turner  of  Dingham,  to  preach  in  this  place  one-half  of  &e  time. 

73.  The  members  of  this  little  flock  of  christians  lore  the  ordinances  of  the  OosptI, 
and  are  willins  OTen  beyond  their  power  to  sustain  them.  Could  the  right  man  bi 
found  to  labor  in  this  field,  and  be  kept  in  it  for  several  months,  others  might  be  in- 
duced to  come  to  their  help,  and  the  institutions  of  religion,  with  a  strong  helping 
hand  from  the  M.  M.  8..  be  permanently  maintained.  [Bir.  C.  H.  Emerson  has  begwi 
a  mission  in  this  field  for  six  months.] 

74.  *'  Uarmonr  in  the  Church.  The  state  of  things  quiet  and  pleasant  during  tiM 
year.    Sabbath  School  more  than  usually  interesting." 

75.  '*  Sabbath  Sehool  and  Bible  Class  nerer  so  promMng  as  the  present  year.  Tht 
pastor  has  a  large  class  of  adults,  and  the  pastor's  wife  a  larger  one."  When  the 
pastor  was  confined  last  Fall  bv  sickness,  he  invited  some  of  the  children  to  visit  him 
once  a  week  for  the  purpose  or  religious  conversation.  These  meetings^  eondnetod 
partly  as  inquiring  meetings,  were  continued  five  months.  ''Several  who  attended 
them  are  now  indulging  hope  in  Christ." 

76.  The  new  meetinghouse  is  not  yet  going  up,  but  a  Ladies'  Sewing  Cirek  an 
getting  funds  for  it.  Nearly  all  the  congregation,  parents  and  children,  old  and 
young,  are  constant  attendants  on  the  Sabbath  School.  "  Temperance  streasth  It- 
much  greater  now,  than  it  was  two  years  ago.  The  Maine  law  finds  general  nror. 
Some  of  the  most  hardened  cases  of  opposition  have  come  over." 

77.  "  Our  congreffation  has  considerably  increased  since  the  opening  of  the  Spring. 
A  new  Sabbath  School  l^s  recently  been  established  in  a  remote  part  of  the  town, 
with  fiatterin^r  prospects  of  good  to  a  large  number  of  parents  and  children,  who  haf« 
no  otiier  means  of  grace." 

78.  During  most  of  the  year  this  place  has  been  supnlied  with  preaching  on  tW 
Sabbath  by  Mr.  Elliot  of  Auburn.  Since  the  close  of  Mr.  Bansom's  mission^  a  e«ll 
has  been  given  to  Rev.  Sidney  Holman  from  Maasachnsetts.  It  is  expected  that  the 
new  house  of  worship  at  the  village  will  be  finished  in  the  course  of  tiie  oomiof 


79.  This  la  a  feeble  Chnreh  and  Society,  nnable  to  give  one-half  of  what  is  n««d^ 
to  furnish  an  adequate  support  tn  a  minbter.  Then  is  sqme  proepeot  of  enlarM» 
ment  by  the  return  oi  several  young  men  to  settle  in  the  place,  who  have  been  for 
•ome  years  absent 
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80.  BeTeral  OunUiei  and  tiro  youfeig  men,  embracing  seven  Church  m^mben*  hay^ 
left  the  place,  **  reducing  our  pecuniary  and  spiritual  strength."  "A  gbod  degree '411 
zeal  il  manifested  to  sustain  tne  ordinanees  of  religion.  Some  spiritual  progress  Wt 
trust  has  been  realized,  and  some  approximation  made  towards  the  conviction,  that  a 
more  earnest  pietj  is  demanded,  if  we  would  as  christians  do  the  work  of  the  Master.** 

81.  '*  The  people  In  Unity  grow  fewerjn  number,  be<muse  so  many  move  away,  and 
consequently  our  i       *  ..*,-. 
to  have  preaching  X 
They  liave  no  meet 

story  in  the  AeademiTfor  a  place  Y>f  worship."    For  th6  coming  year  Mr.  Chapman  is 
«zpeoting  to  divide  his  Sabbaths  equally  between  Unity  and  Freedom. 

82.  The  very  valuable  services  of  Mr.  Thurston  in  this  portion  of  the  vineyari 
ceased  with  the  last  Sabbath  of  December.  Since  then  the  two  places  have  been  sup- 
plied with  preaching  the  most  of  the  time  by  the  Secretary  of  the  M.  M.  8.  Nothing 
nas  occurred  of  special  interest. 

83.  This  people  have  been  for  several  years  without  a  pastor,  and  much  of  the  time 
without  preaching.  It  is  not  surprisine  that  **  vital  religion  "  should  be  found  *'  at  a 
low  ebb.^*  Mr.  S.  seems  to  have  labored  diligently,  and  meetings  increased  in  interest 
and  solemnity,  until  in  May  he  found  it  necessary  to  leave  for  a  few  Sabbaths.  At 
Bremen,  where  he  has  labored  alternately  with  Washington,  there  has  been  a  very 
general,  awakening.  •  Many  profess  to  have  turned  to  the  Lord,  some  of  whom  it  lis 
boped  will  unite  themselves  to  the  Congregational  Church. 

84.  The  members  of  this  Church  and  Society  have  not  found  themselves  able  tt 
mocomplish  all  which  a  year  since  they  expected  to  do.  For  another  year,  therefor*, 
they  have  received  some  assistance.  They  are  now  without  a  pastor,  (the  Rev. 
Blchard  B.  Thurston,  after  a  seven  years  laborious  and  faithful  service,  having  been 
recently  dismissed,  and  gone  to  Chicopee  in  Massachusetts,)  but  are  hoping  soon  to 
he  supplied. 

85.  During  the  last  Fall  there  was  a  precious  revival  in  the  Sabbath  School  in  isUM 
place.  Nine  were  hopefullv  converted,  and  some  wanderers  returned.  Among  those 
who  hoped  in  Christ  was  a  blind  ffirl,  who  had  lost  also  the  use  of  her  limbs.  In  De- 
cember the  Rev.  Mr.  Wheelwrignt,  after  a  ministry  of  five  years,  much  to  the  regret 
«f  his  people,  was  dismissed,  and  is  now  at  Westbrook.  The  Rev.  Stephen  Titeomb, 
now  pastor  of  the  Church*  was  ordained  June  6th,  and  reports  June  22a  some  encour- 
aging indications. 


88.  Mr.  Ransom's  faithful  services  in  Westbrook  eeased  the  last  October, 
then,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Wheelwright  has  been  engaged  to  supply  them  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, without  missionary  aid ;  and  present  appearances,  so  lar  as  things  external  are 
concerned,  are  highly  favorable. 

87.  This  town  has  been  largely  blessed  by  the  influences  of  the  Spirit,  in  which  1^ 
Congregational  Society  has  shared.  Thev  are  hoping  to  build  a  new  house  of  wor- 
ship, to  be  under  their  entire  control,  in  the  village ;  and  have  subscribed  $60 1 
towards  the  support  of  their  minister  for  the  oommg  year. 
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BBMARK8. 


i8.  '*  The  Summer  aid  earlr  Fall  MMons  were  Tery  pleaeeat  In  the  MMumgalloa. 
Dnrioff  that  time  a  limited  number  were  anxioutW  iaauinug  for  the  way  of  ahf  oad  a 
part  Of  the  members  of  the  Church  were  re^rived  and  refreshed."  In  the  course  of 
four  years  this  society  have  increased  the  amount  of  their  subscriptions  by  f  UML 
By  the  death  of  Hon.  Thomas  Rioe  the  Church  has  lost  a  menher  **  wbosa  pwwntaiy 
means  were  about  eaual  to  those  of  all  the  rest." 

89.  This  sodetj  hsTS  voted  the  present  year  for  ttie  ihrst  time  to  rsise  for  the  ■«»- 
port  of  their  minuter  a  deinite  sum.  A  sum  less  than  it  should  be ;  but  one  step  a 
the  right  direction  will  lead  on,  it  may  be  hoped,  to  still  farther  imiuroTement. 


90.  This  people  hare  subseribed  more  liberally,  than  they  had  been  ooevstomed  !• 
do ;  but  not  enouffh  to  sustain  their  minister  without  aid.  For  reasons,  nnneeessory 
to  mention,  this  field  was  not  included  in  those  reported  at  the  missionary  meeting. 
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SUMMARY. 


%*v^*w%^^>^'v^^*WV^/w^^i*w^/^^v^/v%>w^<v•v^/^/^»^^N^#^/». 


The  fiddt  of  labcnr  ooeupied  by  <mr  missionaries  during  the  jear 
bwa  boen  DO^^-eomprinng  92  churohes,  and  above  30  towns  and  pdan* 
lalioBS,  Mrliere  are  no  cbarehes.  Of  the  several  places  thus  occupied  41 
have  been  supplied  all  the  time;  13  three-fourths;  17  one<half  and 
^qpurarda,  and  21  ene-fourth  and  upwards. 

The  missionaries  emplo  jed  have  been  89 ;  of  whom  75  were  ordained 
]»ini«teiii.  Fi^*two  have  been  in  oommiBsion  all  tiie  year;  19  n>r 
•is  months  uia  upwards,  and  18  for  periods  less  than  six  mmiths. 
During  the  year  2  pastors  of  missionary  churches,  and  8,  who  for 
tirdve  moniha  or  more  had  been  stated  supplies,  have  relinquished 
their  several  charges ;  of  whom  7  are  still  laboring  in  the  State  as 
pastors  or  stated  supplies  of  other  churches.  Over  3  of  our  mission- 
ary churehes'  pastors  have  been  ordained,  and  one,  having  the  pastoral 
care  of  a  missionary  church,  has  been  ordained  as  an  evangelist.  The 
aggregate  of  labor  performed  has  been  equal  to  that  of  sixty-seven 
years ;  and  that  portion  of  it,  for  which  remuneration  has  been  received 
from  this  Society,  to  about  twenty-four  years. 

Of  the  three  mifleionary  churches  of  the  year^  whidi,  agreeably  to  a 
statement  in  the  laat  annual  report,  assumed  a  self-supporting  condi* 
tion,  one  has  found  it  necessary  to  receive  some  assistance,  and  another 
for  two  years  independent  has  again  come  under  our  patronage. 

Three  or  four,  usually  assisted,  have  been  able  during  the  past  year 
to  dispense  wi&  missionary  aid.  In  two  other  instances,  what  were 
reckoned  as  separate  missionary  fields  have  become  associated  with 
others,  and  some  there  are  so  feeble  and  lifeless,  as  neither  to  ask  aid, 
nor  to  hold  out  encouragement  for  affording  it.  These  statements  may 
in  part  account  for  the  fact,  that  our  missionary  fields  have  been  less 
in  number  (by  two)  than  in  the  year  preceding. 

Another  occasion  for  this  fact,  as  for  the  diminished  number  of  our 
missionaiies,  (89  instead  of  96)  may  be  found  in  the  necessity  of  in- 
oreased  af^vropriations,  growing  out  of  the  increased  expensiveness 
of  living. 

Additions  of  this  kind  have  been  made— in  some  instances  on  the 
condition,  cheerfully  complied  with,  of  increased  subscriptions  by  the 
people    amounting  in  all  to  9458. 
.  The  number  added  to  the  several  churches  for  the  past  year  has 
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htea,  hj  pioibMlMi  107^  bj  letter  47,  ia  all  154.  n«  whole  maOm 
of  ioember8»  iaeludiug  many  nofr-iemdenta,  k  4984.  The  whole 
number  of  hopeful  eonvemons  reported  U  196,  nearly  double  ik» 
number  of  the.year  preeediag.  The  plaeea,  moat  hig^j  favored  by 
the  gracious  influences  of  the  Spirit,  have  been  North  Belfast,  Wilton, 
Bristol,  Alexander,  North  Buxton,  Orono,  Dedham,  Garland,  liming- 
ton  and  Window.  The  amount  contributed  to  the  Maine  Missionary 
Somty  by  the  charehes  receiring  its  aid,  has  been  f  1608.24  p  to  ether 
objects  of  beneyolence,  $87d.61 ;  making  in  all  $2386.86— 4nore  tiian 
20  per  cent,  upon  the  aoiount  which  they  have  receiTed. 

In  most  of  the  reports  received  inm.  our  missianariee,  sabbath 
•ehools  are  represented  as  flourishing,  and  ^e  cause  of  tempeeaace  oe 
in  a  prosperous  eoadition.  Several  of  them  bear  teetiaiony  to  ^ 
faithful  execution  of  the  Maine  Law^  and  the  good  efliM^  resulting 
firom  it. 

8<mie  facts  will  now  be  given,  ae  specimens  of  what  it  pleases  Ood 
to  aoeonplisk  fior  the  spizitual  interests  of  a  people  by  means  of  heaas 
missionary  labor* 

Ax  Old  Wastx  Built  Up. 

The  following  account  has  been  given  of  the  Chursh  in  Kittery  by 
its  present  pastor,  the  Rev.  Albert  W.  Fiske : 

'' In  Deoember,  1819,  the  Maine  Missionary  Society  for  the  flist 
time  commeiBoed  operations  in  this  Aeld.  At  that  time  this  Churdi 
[formed  in  1716]  was  reduced  to  a  airngk  iomale  member. 

**  The  Rev.  Stephen  Merrill  was  first  edmmhwicmed  to  labor  here  for 
aix  weeks.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  the  people  requested  him 
to  tarry  until  the  following  suanmer.  In  June  he  was  hired  finr  six 
months  longer,  during  whidi  time  the  Lord  blessed  his  labors  to  the 
oonversion  of  several  souls.  The  next  year  an  eydesiastioal  councfl 
was  called  for  the  purpose  of  orgaaiasing  a  new  Oiareh,  provided  the 
old  one  was  not  alive.  Finding  only  one  female,  a  regular  member 
and  the  only  one  surviving,  the  council  pienouneed  the  churdi  still 
alive,  «ad  proceeded  to  the  admissien  of  Idor  candidates,  aatd  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Lwd*s  Supper,  after  Uie  lapse  of  eleven  yean.  Ear 
oouia^ed  by  the  refreshings  o^  the  Divine  0piri*f  and  by  the  Maine 
Missionary  Society,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Merrill  waa  ordained  pastor  of  the 
.Church,  and  continued  aa  such  above  ten  years.* 

*'  During  this  period  he  eatablishad  the  first  sabba^  school  erer 
known  in  the  place,  and  proimred  a  good  library.  He  waa  also  the 
first  mover  in  the  organization  ci  a  tempevanoe  society  in  this  pkee. 
In  connection  with  his  labors  and  with  a  series  of  meetings  in  1881, 
the  Holy  Spmt  was  poured  out,  and  a  eonmderabia  mi^ber,  being 
made  the  hopeful  aul^eeta  of  renewing  graoe,  were  added  to  the 
Churdk.  Subaequentto  this  the  meetmgp-hoose  was  thorough  re* 
^^aixe4«  and  &»  miniatoatiDna  of  the  GkMpel  hi^e  keen  aeariy  aU  Ibe 
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time  statedly  enjoyed.  Tkt  parsonage  baildings,  which  had  become 
yerj  much  dilapidated,  haye  also  been  repaired,  at  an  expense  of  sct* 
eral  hundred  dollars*  and  the  Church  and  Societj  still  liye,  ^ougk 
feeble,  by  the  kind  Proyidenee  of  Ood,  and  the  beneficent  aid  of  tihe 
Maine  Missionary  Society." 

Nsw  Fisij>8  Waibbsh. 

Daring  the  year  two  new  Churches  haye  been  formed,  and  enlarged ; 
one  at  Bristol  Mills,  to  whidi  reference  has  already  been  made.  In 
Alexander,  a  small  town  in  the  neighborhood  of  Calais,  containing  in 
1860  a  population  of  644,  the  Missionary  Society  has  aided  lor  four 
years  in  sustaining  a  missionary  one-half  the  year,  whose  labors  haye 
been  equally  diyided  between  that  place  and  the  acyoining  town  of 
Cooper.  About  the  first  of  October  last,  a  series  of  meetings  was 
held  in  Alexander,  in  a  large  central  school-house.  Several  of  the 
neighboring  ministers  assisted  our  missionary,  Mr.  Charies  H.  Emer- 
son, in  conducting  them,  and  the  power  of  the  Lord  Jesus  was  present 
to  heal.  On  the  sixth  of  November,  a  Church  was  organised  consist* 
ing  of  nine  members— -eight  of  them  new  converts,  and  five  of  them 
hmids  of  families.  During  the  winter,  in  the  absence  of  a  minister, 
but  widi  the  help  of  a  pious  schoolmaster,  social  meetings  were  held 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  three  more  persons  were  added  to  the  Chur^. 
Another  laborer  commissioned  by  this  Society,  has  recently  entered 
into  that  field,  and  we  are  confidently  hoping  to  hear  during  the  coming 
months,  that  the  good  work  of  the  Lord  is  still  in  progress. 

In  1846  a  new  Church  was  formed  at  North  Belfi^t,  firom  whidi 
yery  cheering  intelligence  has  been  received  in  a  communication  from 
its  pastor.  Rev.  J.  R.  Muns^,  under  date  of  the  7ik  inst  '« The  first 
indications,"  writes  Mr.  M.,  *'  of  the  special  presence  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  were  in  Ji^iuary  last.  A  young  man  who  is  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  had  been  well  educated  at  the  Hartford  Asylum,  had  by  a  spinal 
a£Eection  lost  the  use  of  his  lower  limbs.  He  was  very  angry  at  this 
Providence,  and  desired*to  die.  I  urged  upon  him  submission  to  the 
Divine  will.  God  has  a  right  to  do  lus  own  pleasure,  however  afflict- 
ive it  may  be  to  us.  Have  faith  in  him,  and  everything  will  eventaate 
in  your  good.  After  a  few  weeks  of  deep  conviction  he  found  peace 
in  the  Savior.  He  has  been  examined  for  admission  to  the  Church. 
About  the  time  he  indulged  hope,  a  little  child  died  suddenly  in 
another  tenement  of  tbcsame  house.  The  young  mother  was  nearly 
distracted,  but  very  wisely  sought,  and  soon  found,  refuge  in  the 
Savior.  The  father,  fhoug^  a  sceptic  and  exceedingly  profene,  soon 
followed  her  in  his  cordial  vec^tion  of  Christ.  From  tiiis  time  the 
good  woriL  spread  rapidly,  and  some  were  found  in  almost  every  neigh- 
borhood in  the  parish,  inquiring  what  they  Bhould  do  to  be  saved ; 
some  forty  or  fifty  persons  have  expressed  some  hope,  the  most  of 
whom  we  think  are  bom  of  ike  Spirit.    Family  worship  is  now  es- 
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tablished  in  some  twelve  or  fourtoen  fiunilies,  where  the  Toice  of  pnjet 
was  not  before  heard-  Twenty-throe  have  been  examined  and  ap- 
pvored  by  a  committee  of  the  Chnieh,  and  we  are  expecting  that  odica* 
will  profem  Christ.  The  work  has  been  somewhat  limited  to  heads  of 
&milies ;  but  few  comparatively  of  the  youth  have  been  brought  in. 
Some  who  were  very  profane,  and  reg^ardless  of  ^be  Sabbath  and  the 
Word  of  Qod,  are  now  finding  their  happiness  in  obeying  the  wiU  of 
their  Heavenly  Father.  One  man,  a  little  past  the  meridian  of  Hfb, 
who  for  thirty  years  had  been  holding  on  to  UniversaUsm,  has  oome 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  as  it  is  in  Christ,  This  work  has  had 
but  little  connection  apparently  with  human  instrumentalities.  It  was 
not  a  feeling  '  got  up '  by  any  extra  appliances.  The  Lord  met  us 
with  His  blessing,  while  in  the  discharge  of  our  ordinary  religions 
duties.  He  began  the  work  first  by  making  the  dumb  to  speak  and 
the  deaf  to  hear,  and  to  His  name  be  all  ^  glory." 

At  Wilton,  most  of  those  who  have  become  interested  during  a 
recent  season  of  revival  are  young  persons.  "  A  few,"  writes  flie 
aeting  pastor  of  the  Church,  ''  are  heads  of  families.  Some  fjunily 
altars  have  been  erected,  and  oth^s  that  had  fallen  down  have  been 
reared  again.  Said  one  man  of  forty-five  or  fifty,  at  one  of  our  re- 
ligious meetings,  '  You  may  think,  my  Mends,  that  this  is  all  excite- 
ment ;  but  I  tell  you  it  is  not  so.  Fifteen  years  ago  I  came  just  near 
enough  to  the  kingdom  to  make  me  miserable,  and  till  now  I  have  not 
been  happy  since.  I  counted  well  the  cost,  before  I  decided  to  be  for 
Ood,  and  oh  what  happiness  have  I  enjoyed.'  Said  another,  a  young 
man :  *•  I  made  up  my  mind  to  live  for  God,  while  at  work  on  the 
anvil  with  my  hammer.  And  when  I  laid  my  hammer  down,  left  my 
work,  and  went  directly  to  ^e  house  of  God  to  seek  Him,  where  His 
people  were  engaged  in  worship.'  At  the  lower  village,  and  in  the 
extreme  east  of  the  town,  where  some  sixty  instances  of  hopeful  con-* 
version  have  been  reported,  more  extra  means  were  used  than  your 
missionary  thought  it  best  to  employ.  Henee  here  the  work  has  been 
more  silent  and  gradual.  In  connection  wi^  Ihiy  labors  in  this  part  of 
ike  town,  eighteen  or  twenty  are  indulging  a  hope  in  the  pardoning 
mercy  of  God,  and  others  are  specially  interested  about  their  personal 
salvation.  Yesterday  (June  10th)  eleven  were  added  to  the  Church 
by  profession,  increasing  the  number  of  its  resident  members  by  one- 
^ird.  Foot  of  these  were  from  one  family^-the  mother,  and  her 
fliree  eldest  danghters.  And  how  affecting  and  joyful  the  sight  to  see 
that  mo^er  leading  those  children  to  the  altar  of  God  and  the  bap- 
tismal laver,  where  they  all  entered  into  covenant  with  Him  and  his 
people.  Others  aie  expected  to  make  public  profession  of  their  fiudi 
dnnng  the  summer.  The  Bible  class  of  young  ladies,  nnmbeting 
twelve  or  fourteen,  which  I  taught  the  last  summer,  are  now  all  hope- 
fbUy  pious."     Other  indications  of 
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Pboobbm 
migbt  be  aotioed  im  the  foTmation  of  a  new  sodetj  with  fidr  prospoeti 
•f  fltebility  And  growth  at  Baat  Satzsport^  in  hovses  of  wonMp  coot- 
pletod  «t  BUaduurd  and  Rockport,  aad  in  tbe  process  of  bolldiiig  at 
Turner*  im  a  yery  oommodiovs  parsonage  bnflt  and  mostly  paid  for  at 
Garland,  and  in  one  commenced  and  partly  finished  at  BrownTille. 
The  Choreh  at  Westbrook^  first  parish,  which  receiTed,  the  first  Ibnr 
amdis  of  the  year,  missionary  aid,  has  made  arrangements  to  svpport 
the  minister  now  laboring  with  ihtm  withont  assistance.  The  Chiodi 
at  Dnrham,  after  being  far  some  time  wiihont  the  ministrations  of  the 
Oospei,  have  remoTcd  and  refitted  their  house  of  worship ;  and  are 
now  earnestly  endeavoring,  with  the  help  of  this  Society,  to  maintain 
the  constant  preaching  of  the  Word. 

Were  we  to  spread  before  the  commnnity  all  the  details  repOTted 
firom  our  missionary  churches,  there  would  be  many 

DjL&k  Shades 
in  the  picture.  We  might  speak  of  standard-bearexs  fidlen,  and  none 
arising  to  occupy  their  places ;  of  fiimilies  and  churehes  weakened  by 
the  removal  of  some  of  their  best  members,  and  of  whole  families,  to 
other  parts  of  the  country ;  of  beloved  ministers,  leaving  fields  in 
which  they  have  labored  wiUi  but  little  hope  of  a  new  supply ;  of  die 
Gospel  preached  ^m  the  beginning  to  die  end  of  the  year,  and  no 
evidence  afforded  that  one  soul  has  been  converted  to  God  ;  of  prayer- 
meetings  neglected,  and  persons  pledged  by  solemn  covenant  to  seek 
first  die  Kingdom  of  God,  supremely  devoted  (if  die  tree  can  be 
known  by  its  fruit)  to  selfish  and  worldly  interests.  In  looking  over 
the  reports  of  faithful  pastors,  it  is  deeply  affecting  to  observe  in  aev^ 
eml  instances,  how  their  hopes  have  been  disappcnnted,  and  their  best 
endeaviMrs  rendered  unavailing,  by  the  backwardness  to  prayer  and 
efibrt  of  professing  Christiaas.  Even  ^ete  a  doud  of  mercy  seemed 
gathering  and  there  was  a  sound  of  an  abundance  of  rain,  die  C^urek 
was  too  often  but  partially  awakened ;  and  while  a  few  were  ready  to 
say»  surely  God  is  in  this  place,  others,  and  these  the  greater  number, 
knew  it  not.  They  were  minding  their  own  things,  and  not  ready  to 
eome  up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord ;  and  die  Spirit  was  grieved,  and  the  Sa- 
vior left  those  whose  prayer  was  that  He  would,  just  at  that  time,  depart 
out  of  their  coasts,  and  went  to  that  place,  if  He  could  find  it,  wheie 
the  people  would  gladly  receive  Him,  because  they  had  all  been  waidng 
for  Hiaa.  When  a  people  are  very  easily  discouraged,  when  they  are  sovb 
aftaid  of  a  little  extra  expense,  when  they  are  so  much  engroesed  widi 
•ecolar  cares  andocoapatioae,  that  to  every  call  of  their  Divine  Master 
to  go  work  in  His  vineyard  the  reply  is,  I  cannot  ccmie,  I  pray  &ee 
have  me  eioased ;  in  suc^  hands,  even  when  outward  droumstanool 
are  prosperous,  the  spiritual  intereats  of  individwds^  of  die  Qiurch, 
Ac  religious  society,  the  sabbath  school,  collectively,  will  languish. 
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uul  wlutt  vaa  am  Edes  wiH  beeom*  a  banwn  wikLemesB.  Bat  let  tliere 
be  a  few  resoloste  tnuitM  spuita  Hke  NehemUk,  a  Uttie  fleck  of  de- 
voted  £utliful  beHeven,  they  may  atand  anddat  the  aahea  of  the  hoij 
dtj,  and  aay  one  to  another^  the  Gk>d  of  beaTen  He  will  prosper  ne^ 
thepeibflre  let  us  Hie  serFanta  arise  and  build,  and  aomethiBg  wfll  be 
done. 

And  yet  for  a.  aeaaon^  there  may  be  many  dMonltiea  to  be  eneoeiH 
tesed^  many  obstaofea  to  be  overeome.  Faith  and  patiOTed  may  be 
aeverely  ttaed ;  and  the  noble  few,  who  aie  laborung  in  their  weakueae 
to  build  the  old  waste,  or  to  raise  from  its  first  ftnmdatioii  l&e  flfdritual 
temple,  are  entitled  to  the  tenderest  sympatiues,  4the  fervent  prayers, 
the  ready  aid  of  their  more  highly  fevored  brethren. 

BtATB   or   THB   TmaASITET. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  there  was  a  balance  in  die  treasury  of 
#1,589.31.  The  receipts  of  the  year  have  been  915,848.09,  (last  year 
•l8,d9L49.)  Of  the  amount,  t3,788,  receired  in  legacies,  t2,663  do 
ftot  yield  an  income  available  at  present  to  the  benefit  of  this  Society. 
The  income  from  notes  and  permanent  fands  has  been  9558.42.  The 
amount  of  donations  from  various  sources  has  been  fl  1,426.6 7«- 
exceeding  by  $684.48  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  amount,  this  day  due  from  the  Society  for  labor  already  per- 
formed, is  about  $4,900.  Its  liabilities  for  commissions  already  vir« 
tually  granted,  but  not  yet  MfiUed  amount  to  $600 — ^in  all  $5,500. 
Toward  canceling  ^ese  claims,  there  is  now  in  the  treasury  a  balance 
of  $2,420.88. 

The  American  Homx  Mxbszokabx  Sooiett. 
This  Society  has  had  in  commission  during  the  last  year  1 ,032  mis* 
rionaries,  distributed  in  27  different  States  and  Territories,  supplying 
constantly  or  at  stated  intervals  2,124  stations.  10  missionaries  have 
been  employed  as  pastors,  or  stated  supplies  of  churches  of  colored 
people,  and  60  have  preached  m  foreign  languages  to  congregations  of 
Germans,  Welsh,  Norwegians,  Swedes,  Frenchmen,  Swiss  and  Hol- 
landers. The  hopeful  oonversions  reported  were  2,484 — 66  new 
Churchea,  and  40  became  self-sustaining.  The  receipts  of  the  year 
were  $180,136.69,  less  than  tlie  year  preceding  by  $11,072.38,  the 
greater  part  of  which  deficiency  is  in  the  amount  received  from  lega- 
cies. Ck>n8tderimg  the  mnbazrassments  and  losses  of  the  year,  very 
aeriously  aflbcting  bo^  the  agricultural  and  commercial  interests  of 
the  country,  there  is  abundant  reason  for  congratulation  and  thanks- 
giving, that  8«ch  an  atmount  of  treasure  has  been  expended,  and  of 
good  accomplished  for  an  object,  second  in  importance  to  scarcely  any 
other — the  great  Home  Missionary  enterprise,  the  giving  of  ihe 
preaehed  Gospel,  with  all  its  blessed  indQuenees,  to  every  part  of  our 
beloved  eo«ntvy. 
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We  are  &ot  sorry  to  lean,  that  some  tS^O  of  tlie  receipts  of  tke 
National  Sooietj,  during  the  year  ending  with  the  first  of  April,  came 
from  Maine.  Our  Home  Missionary  cause  may  well  be  regarded  as 
embracing  the  whole  land.  In  what  part  of  it  are  not  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Maine  to  be  found  ?  Were  this  Society  to  deposit  a 
portion  of  its  annual  receipts  in  the  treasury  in  New  York,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  mighty  West,  it  would  go  to  the  support  of  Missionaries 
from  Maine,  in  preaching  the  Gospel  to  hearers  firom  Maine.  In  the 
Territory  of  Kansas,  there  are  emigrants  from  Maine,  of  sturdy  franotes, 
and  bold  hearts,  ready  to  do  their  part,  at  the  ballot-box  and  else* 
where,  whatever  dangers  may  threaten,  or  enemies  assail,  on  the  side 
of  order,  law,  liberty  ;  and  we  would  esteem  it  a  privilege,  there  to 
aid  the  three  good  missionaries  already  sent,  and  others  who  are -yet 
to  be  commissioned,  in  proclaiming  '*  amidst  the  din  of  political  and 
natipnal  excitement**  Uie  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ. 

But  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  field  for  this  Society  to  cultivate,  is 
the  State  in  which  we  live  ;  and  it  may  serve  to  enhance  our  convic- 
tions of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  here  given  us  to  do,  to  know  in 
what  estimation  we  are  held  in  other  parts  of  the  Union. 

**  The  State  of  Maine,"  says  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  A.  H. 
M.  S.,  in  their  last  annual  report,  ''occupies  a  peculiar  position  among 
her  sisters  of  New  England.     The  youngest,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
largest,  with  a  most  extensive  sea  coast  Hned  with  harbors,  and  yet 
but  a  sparsely  settled  back  country — with  a  rich  soil,  but  a  cold  cli- 
mate, she  is  blessed  with  that  happy  combination  of  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  best  calculated  to  secure  at  last,  a  population  numerous, 
industrious,  frugal,  enterprising^  wealthy,  and  intelligent.     It  is  by  no 
means  impossible,  that  the  very  flower  of  New  England's  hope  will 
unfold  far  away  beneath  the  northern  star,  and  that  this  State,  whose 
youth  prolongs  itself  in  so  slow  a  ripening,  will,  when  she  reaches  her 
meridian,  be  the  greatest  and  noblest  of  ^e  six.     Maine  has  already 
taken  the  lead  in  moral  legislation.     She  was  the  foremost  to  storm 
the  citadel  of  social  iniquity ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  we  may  find 
her  star  shining  before  us  on  other  parts  of  progress.     She  has  beai 
the  first  to  {nresent  to  the  public  a  truly  valuable  report  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  Home  Evanoslization.     We  look  upon  the  foct,  that  tht 
Missionary  spirit  has  induced  her  ministers  to  enter  upon  the  systematie 
examination  of  that  great  subject,  as  the  most  encouraging  incident 
of  the  past  year.     It  shows  that  in  their  Missionary  operations  they 
have  an  eye,  not  only  for  the  inhabitants  of  poor,  destitute  regions, 
but  for  those  also  who  are  destitute,  only  because  they  choose  to  be. 
We  trust  that  the  investigation  which  has  been  commenced,  will  rip^ 
into  action ;  and  that  the  ministers  of  Maine  will  find  their  way  to 
all  desolate  hearts,  as  well  as  to  all  desolate  parishes.** 

The  good  Lord  hasten  the  day,  when  this  two-fold  object  of  patriotic 
and  Christian  desire  will  be  fully  attained,  when  every  parish,  now 
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desolate  at  the  barren  heath  and  the  parched  desert,  shall  resemble  a 
well  cultivated  fruitfal  garden ;  and  erer^r  desolate  heart,  desolate 
whether  from  choice  or  necessity,  shall  be  reached  and  refreshed  by 
the  glorious  Gospel.  Blkssep  is  the  Pboplb  that  know  ths 
JOYFUL  soukd;  they  shall  walk,  O  Lobd,  in  the  light  of 

THY  countenance.  FoB  THOU  ABT  THE  OLOBY  OF  THSIB 
STBENOTH,  and  IN  THY  FA  YOB  SHALL  OUB  lHOBN  BE  BXALTBD. 
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ANNUAL   MEETING. 


m^*^^>^**^ 


.  The  forty-eighth  amxual  meeting  of  the  Maine  Missionary  Socie^ 
was  held  with  the  Third  Church,  in  Portland,  June  27,  1855.  The 
President  of  the  Society  opened  the  meeting  with  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures and  prayer.  After  the  sermon  by  Rev.  S.  C.  Fessenden,  of 
Rockland,  the  Report4>f  the  Treasurer  was  read  and  accepted ;  also 
the  Report  of  the  Trustees  by  the  Secretary.  Short  addresses  were 
made  by  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Webb,  S.  H.  Merrill;  D.  Cushman,  Dr.  Pom- 
roy,  E.  G.  Carpenter,  J.  O.  Fiske,  H.  W.  Cobb,  from-  Iowa,  and  Dr. 
Q.  E.  Adams.  A  motion  to  instruct  the  Trustees  to  transmit  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  at  the  close  of 
the  next  month,  one-half  of  any  surplus  fiinds  then  in  their  hands, 
not  exceeding  91000,  was  offered  with  brief  remarks  in  support  of  it 
by  Rev.  E.  F.  Cutter ;  and  after  some  discussion,  in  which  several 
gentlemen  took  part,  was  withdrawn — it  being  understood  that  the 
Trustees  would  have  power  to  act  in  the  premises,  according  to  their 
discretion,  without  particular  instructions.  After  the  taking  up  of  a 
collection  in  aid  of  the  Society,  the  public  exercises  of  the  occasion 
were  closed  with  prayer  and  benediction  by  Rev«  Dr.  Chickering 
of  Portland. 

At  the  meeting  for  business,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Balkam  was  appointed 
to  express  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  Rev.  Mr.  Fessenden  for  his 
sermon,  and  to  request  a  copy  for  the  press. 

The  persons  following  were  chosen  officers  of  the  Society  for  the 
year  ensuing : 
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Ebt.  WILLIAM   T.   DWIQHT,  D.  D* 

ttoB  itmuiaatt  i 
Bav.  JOHN    W.    BLLIHOWOO]>,  B.  D. 

COB.  AJn>  BBC.  BBCBBTJLBTl 

ttlT.   BENJAMIN  TAPPAN,  D.   D» 

tbbasvbbb: 
JOHN  HOW,  Esq* 


TBU8TBB8 : 


&BT.  WILLIAM  T.  DWIOHT,  tx  qfieio. 

Ebt.  DAVID  THUE8T0N. 

Ebt.  JOHN  W.  BLLINGWOOD. 

Bit.  ENOCH  POND,  D.  D. 

Bby.  JOHN  W.  CHICKBEINO,  D.  D. 


Rbt.  EDWARD  F»  CUTTEB. 
Bbv.  DAVID  SHBPLET. 
Bsv.  STEPHEN  THURSTON* 
Rky.  ISAAC  ROGERS. 
JOHN  HOW,  Esa. 


AifiytTOBs: 
WOODBTJRT  8T0EER,  Bso.  |  WILLIAM  D.  LITTLE,  Eso. 

Calais  was  appointed  as  the  place  for  the  next  annual  meeting— on 
the  4th  Wednesday  of  June,  1856. 


RST.  GEO.  B»  LITTLB,  SbeonA 


RST.  D.  TALCOTT  SMITH,  Firti.        | 
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TREASURER'S   REPORT. 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  M.  M.  SOCIETY, 

fm  at  rmrittdfarm,  m  UapUi  Jkw  «,  ]8Sft. 

Anieia  i.    Thit  SoetoQr  titett'be  ««ll«l  Um  Mtine  Vksionary  goctotr. 

AsT.  II.  The  object  of  tktJi  Soelety  is  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  God  our  Savior,  tad  to  tend 
the  glorioiu  foepel  to  tboee  thtt  are  deeUtuto  of  the  public  and  suted  meaaa  of  roligioiu 
4Bfltruction. 

AaT.  III.  This  Society  berrave,  and  -will  endeavor  to  propagate  those  doctriaea,  which  aia 
cdlled  the  doctrines  of  grace,  and  use  the  peculiar  doctrin^^s  of  «he  reformation,  and  whicfi  are 
•romprebended  in  the  Westminster  Asaentbly^s  shorter  Catechism. 

AaT.  iv.  This  Society  shall  be  auxUUiy  to  the  American  Borne  Miteionary  Society,  on  ifae 
Mtnditions  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  arClclefl  of  iu  Constitution,  with  the  name  and  under  ibe 
rhtrter  of  the  Maine  Missionary  Sodecy. 

Aht.  «.  The  payment  of  two  dollars  annually  into  the  Treasuiy  of  the  Society,  shall  oonstttota 
a  member  «f  the  Society*  and  the  payment  of  not  less  ikan  twenty  dollars  shiM  conatituto  a 
noemherlbrlife. 

AaT.  VI.  The  Officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  a  President,  Vice  Preaident,  CorreepondJag  aad 
Itf cording  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  eleven  Trustees,  including  the  President,  who  shall  be 
><hosen  at  the  annual  meeting  by  ballot.  The  President  shall  be  ex  ofllcio  a  member  of  tbe*board 
of  Trusteea,  five  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  The  officers  shall  all  oonllntieHn  oAce 
mntil  others  an  elected. 

AaT.  vii.  The  President  shall  preside  in  the  meetings  of  the  Society  and  of  the  Tmataea,  and 
<call  special  meetings  of  the  board  whenever  irequestod  by  three  of  its  members.  The  Secietaiy 
mhall  take  dharge  of  the  hooka  and  correepondence  of  the  Society,  and  exhibit  the  rsoorda  of  <ts 
proeeedingt  at  each  annual  aaeeting.  The  Treasurer  shall  have  charge  of  the  funds  and  profiefly 
lielongiDg  to  the  Society,  and  shall  present  annually  a  full  and  accurate  account  of  all  receipt 
and  disbursements.  He  shall  also  give  sufficient  security  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Sodely  fir 
the  Aithfiil  discharge  of  hi^  trust,  before  he  enters  upon  the  dutiea  df  hia  office.  The 
Trustees  shall  meet  stmi-annually,  at  the  time  and  place  of  the  annual  meetinir<tf^  the 
'Society,  and  at  such  other  tiaie  and  place  as*they  may  direct.  They  may  a<iouni  or  hold  apecM 
uneetings  as  ihey  think  proper.  They  shrfll  examine,  employ  and  direct  all  minionaiiea,  aad 
•determine  tlie  plaoe  of  tlieir  localinn.  They  shall  also  manage  and  dispoee  of  Hie  property  oTthe 
■Society,  and  have  a  general  superintendence  over  all  ite  business.  At  ttM  annual  meeting  ttey 
•hall  exhibit  to  flie  Society  a  particular  stetcmenf  of  all  their  proceedings  aad  of  the  labora  aad 
anccess  of  their  miesionariea. 

AaT.  VIII.  The  Society  shall  meet  annuaRy  on  the  fourfii  Wednesday  of  June,  at  such  place  as 
they  may  appoint.  At  each  annual  meeting  a  sermon  shall  he  pmacbed,  aad  a  coUeciioa  cakaa 
■ip.    Every  meeting  shall  he  o^ned  and  closed  with  prayer. 

AaT.  IX.  The  constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present  at  any  annual  meeting ;  but  no  such  alteration  or  amendment  shall  be  made  ualaai  a 
motion  expieesing  the  same  in  writing  xhall  have  been  made  at  a  prrvious  meeting  of  the  Socteqr 
4me  year  belbre  it  is  acted  upon. 
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Aa«.  X.  Tkb  nimhmtthu  Miploy^d  hy  tkii  Bodstjr  shall  MidMTor  fUthlltUy  to  pnmkoH»  dl# 
gnat  iatoiMrta  ofMUgloD,  bf  all  the  maana  in  thair  power,  aad  ahaU  nake  leHiMa  of  Ihair  ttaaa- 
aclkma  to  fhe  Tniatoea. 

AaT.  xt.  The  lunds  of  fbe  Soeiety  afcall  ie  rai>aA  ftoBhtha-aiiwiitiea  andUfe  maBbenhlpa  of 
aMBbeia  and  firom  the  voluntorj  donationa  and  beqoeata  of  the  eharUaMy  diapoaed. 

Thia  Boefety  will  cordlall](  aalto  with  any  other  SooieCiea  eatabliahed.  for.  the  pnoMtion  ol 
abriatiaa  knowledfe,  who  may  be  diapoied  to  eo-operato'wilh  t|ieBB  in  their  deaigna. 


SBVENTH  ANB^  EIGHTH  ARTICLBB  OF  THB  COIfSTITUTION  OF  ISUE  AMUICAK 
BOMS  MU8IONART  SOCIETY. 


AaTicLS  Tib  Any  Missionary  Society  may  become  auxiliary  by  a(reetttt>  to  pay  into  the^^ 
Traaanry  of  this  Society  the  whole  of  its  sarplas  funds,  and  aending  to  the  Seeretariea  for  Cor- 
aaapondence  a  copy  of  its  Constitution  andi  Annual  Reporto,  mentioning  the  namea  of  ita  Miasion- 
ariaa  and  the  fields  of  their  operationa. 

AnT.  VIII.  Srery  Auxiliary  Society  which  shall  agree  to  pay  the  whole  of  its  funds  to  this- 
Society,  ahall  be  entitled  to  a  missionary  or  uiisaionariea  to  labor  in  snch  field  aa  it  may  desig- 
nate ;  at  leaat  to  the  amount  of  its  contribntions  ;  prorided  juch  designation  ba.made  at  the  tima^ 
af  payment.. 
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DISCOURSE. 


MASK  X.  S8td27. 

'*  And  Jeens  looked  sronnd,  and  Baitli  to  his  disciples,  How  hardly  shall  they  that 
hftTe  riehea  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  1  And  all  the  diaoiplee  were  aetonished 
at  his  words.  Bnt  Jesas  answereth  agiun,  and  saith  onto  them,  Children,  how  hard 
is  it  for  them  that  trust  In  riches  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  (^  1  It  is  easier  for 
a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God.  And  they  were  astonished  beyond  measnre,  saying  among  them- 
selves, Who  then  ema  be  saved  f  And  Jesus,  looking  upon  them,  si^h,  With  men  iila 
impossible,  but  not  with  God ;  fbr  wHh  God  all  things  are  possible." 

A  YOUNG  man,  with  natural  qualities  so  amiable 
tliat  Jesus  loved  him,  and  yet  with  a  heart  so  worldly 
that  he  could  not  give  up  his  great  possessions,  had  just 
gone  away  from  the  Savior,  grieved  at  the  strictness  of 
his  requisitions.  From  this  incident,  Jesus  Christ  took 
occasion  to  give  to  his  disciples  the  very  impressive 
instruction  in  the  text.  Riches  exclude  from  heaven. 
The  inclination  to  trust  in  them  is  so  strong  that  they 
effectually  shut  the  way  of  life  from  their  possessor. 
Leaving  human  nature  to  its  own  course,  the  rich  man 
would  no  more  pass  the  strait  gate  than  the  camel 
would  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle.  And  yet 
the  salvation  of  a  rich  man  is  not  utterly  hopeless. 
God,  to  whom  all  things  are  possible,  has  a  way  to  save 
even  those  who  have  great  possessions. 

This  striking  truth  is  not  applicable  merely  to  rich 
men.  Great  nations  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  it, 
and  are  in  the  same  way  concluded  by  it,  as  single 
persons.  The  natural  course  of  a  rich  nation  is  to 
destruction.  It  will  trust  m  its  prosperity,  and  boast  or 
its  destiny,  and  lose  its  integrity,  and  bring  upon  itself 


its  own  rnin.  It  will  not  open  its  eyes  to  its  dangers 
till  too  late.  Its  wise  men  and  great  statesmen  will  not 
save  it.  Its  very  abundance  will  corrupt  its  own  mem- 
bers, and  if  left  only  to  its  own  resources  it  will  go  on 
to  its  dissolution. 

But  with  God  there  is  power  to  restrain  and  save 
a  nation  from  the  consequences  of  its  own  prosperity. 
His  method  of  doing  it  is  by  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  establishing  christian  churches  and  maintaining 
christian  ordinances,  and  then  pouring  out  his  Spirit 
and  kindling  up  pure  revivals  of  religion  over  the  land ; 
and  in  this  manner  he  so  sanctifies  the  people  and  gives 
such  elevated  and  vigorous  spiritual  life  to  public  senti- 
ment, that  the  nation  can  bear  its  growing  greatness, 
and  even  pass  on  in  its  prosperity,  making  continually, 
physical  and  moral  improvements.  God  can  ^  save 
rich  men,  and  rich  nations ;  but,  as  fallen  human  nature 
is,  it  is  impossible  to  save  either  in  any  other  manner. 

The  general  proposition,  therefore,  which  I  deduce 
from  the  text  is  this — That  n  is  impossible  to  save  a 

NATION  FROM  THE  DESTRUCmVE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  TJS 
OWN  PBOSPEBITY,  EXCEPT  BY  THE  GoSPEL. 

The  truth  of  this  proposition  may  be  seen  in  a/ppre- 
Jiending  precisely  what  a  nation  ia.  The  state  cannot 
be  a  mere  aggregate  of  individuals.  The  choices  of  each 
man  in  a  community  fix  upon  their  respective  objects, 
and  the  agency  of  each  goes  out  to  attain  possession ; 
and  thus  the  whole  community  is  put  in  motion.  But 
these  choices  and  their  execution  will  be  perpetually 
clashing  and  colliding  with  each  other,  and  the  free 
action  of  one  will  make  the  free  action  of  many  impos- 
sible. K  one  have  his  choice,  many  others  cannot  have 
theirs.  Individual  freedom  must  be  public  oppression. 
ISach  person,  therefore,  must  be  restrained  by  what  is 


due  to  the  whole,  and  particnlar  freedom  be  controlled 
by  a  regard  to  public  freedom. 

This  interest  in  each,  that  others  should  be  re- 
strained by  that  which  is  due  to  the  freedom  of  all,  at 
once  knits  the  community  together,  and  makes  the 
whole  an  organized  unity.  No  one  may  live  to  himself. 
The  whole  have  a  right  to  restrain  each,  for  the  highest 
freedom  of  all.  Thus  the  state  ie  from  the  very  activi- 
ties of  society,  and  has  the  right  to  make  its  own 
constitution  and  form  of  government. 

It  is  thus  manifest  that  nothing  can  be  vital  in  the 
state,  which  does  not  come  up  into  it  from  the  life  of 
its  individual  members.  The  laws  of  a  nation  are  mere 
dead  forms,  except  as  the  popular  sentiment  breathes  its 
own  life  into  them.  A  constitution  will  not  create  na- 
tional life ;  it  is  the  state  which  puts  its  own  life  into  the 
constitution.  The  liberty  and  virtue  of  a  nation  must 
live  and  grow  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  or  as  a  nation 
it  has  no  liberty  nor  virtue.  Its  wise  men  cannot  pre- 
serve its  integrity  by  legislation ;  for  although  its  laws 
were  inspired,  yet  if  they  did  not  meet  an  answering 
sympathy  in  the  public  bosom,  the  whole  statute-book 
would  be  a  dead  letter.  Yea,  were  the  state  thus  cor- 
rupt in  its  own  members,  its  wise  men,  if  there  were  any, 
would  not  be  its  legislators.  The  public  will  bring  out 
of  its  bosom  that  which  expresses  its  own  sentiments, 
and  the  law-giver  and  the  law  will  conform  to  the 
feeling,  beating  heart  of  the  nation.  Whether  despotism 
or  democracy,  it  will  ultimately  become  like  people  lihe 
law — an  administration  which  expresses  the  very  life 
and  soul  of  the  social  community. 

Such  is  the  state ;  and  the  Bible  and  long  experi- 
ence tell  us  what  is  man,  of  whom  the  state  is  made. 
Such  an  organization^  with  such  elements,  cannot  bear 
perpetual  prosperity.  There  is  an  inherent  native  de- 
pravity in  mankind,  tending  constantly  to  excessive  grat- 
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ification.  The  possesion  of  wealth  stimulates  avarice ; 
the  presence  of  power  kiadles  ambition ;  the  allarement 
of  pleasure  induces  voluptuousness.  Where  opportunity 
is  given  and  restraint  removed,  indulgence  follows.  So- 
licitation brings  consent,  and  vice  grows  in  enormity  as 
temptations  multiply.  The  corruption  of  one  generation 
perpetuates  itself  into  the  next,  increasing  crime  with 
greater  violence  and  familiarity  with  wickedness.  Every 
man  is  intent  upon  his  own  pleasure  or  interest,  and  the 
public  welfare  is  disregarded.  Political  peculation  and 
venality  are  witnessed  by  only  careless  and  listless  ob- 
servers; society  has  lost  the  moral  energy  which  en- 
spirits  heroism  and  cheers  patriotism ;  the  virtue  which 
frowns  down  selfishness  and  baseness,  is  gone ;  and  every 
thing  hastens  rapidly  to  dissolution.  The  magistracy 
become  perjured;  the  judges  are  bribed;  witnesses  are 
suborned ;  favoritism  tramples  over  law ;  the  moral  life 
of  the  people,  and  thus  the  vital  energy  of  the  state,  has 
died  out;  and  national  extinction  is  near  at  hand.  Ex- 
clude anywhere  the  influence  of  the  Gospel  from  man, 
and  open  the  opportunities  of  great  national  wealth  and 
power,  and,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  form  of  govern- 
ment over  the  people,  it  will  be  impossible  to  save  their 
virtue  or  their  liberty. 

The  same  truth  is  also  equally  manifest  in  the  history 
of  nations.  The  lesson  of  warning  is  on  every  page, 
that  the  prosperity  of  kingdoms  destroys  them.  They 
grow  populous  and  powerful,  their  prosperity  begets 
corruption,  and  they  perish.  Egypt  was ;  but  I^pt, 
in  her  power,  and  wealth,  and  numbers,  is  no  mora 
Nineveh  extended  her  walls  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris, 
inclosing  a  population  of  millions,  and  spreading  her 
power  wide  over  Asia;  but  her  luxury  and  drunkenness 
has  long  since  made  her  a  heap  of  rubbish.  Babylon, 
once  ruled  the  world ;  but  she,  too,  has  faUen  from  the 
excesses  her  riches  had  occasioned ;  and  wild  beasts  roam 


and  satyrs  dance^  over  tlie  groBiKl  where  onae  her  walls 
and  palaces  stood.  The  very  monuments  of  these  king- 
doms tell  of  their  debandiery  and  effeminacy,  as  plainly 
as  of  their  weallli  and  power,  which  induced  their 
voluptuousness  and  perdition. 

And  so,  also,  the  Persian  Empire  followed,  proud  in 
great  armies,  and  splendid  with  riches ;  but  her  effem- 
inate population  became  an  easy  prey  to  the  Gfeek; 
and  this  mighty  Grecian  monarchy  also  fell  in  pieces 
from  its  own  weight,  so  soon  as  Aleximder^s  short  life 
was  over.  And  then  'Eiome  arose,  holding  law  in  its 
sternness  and  severity  everywhere  dominant,  and  grew 
slowly  to  universal  empire.  But  her  wealth  was  also 
her  ruin.  Lumiry  and  v^oality  and  anarchy  prepared 
the  way,  and  the  great  metropolis  of  the  world  was 
Backed  by  hordes  of  northern  barbarians.  The  richest 
and  the  strongest  of  modem  European  nations  have  had 
iheir  prosperity  but  for  few  centuries ;  and  the  evidence 
accumulates  among  them,  timt  great  prosperity  is  incom- 
patible with  naticmal  integrity  and  security.  One 
nation  may  destroy  another  by  violence,  before  its  own 
iniquity  destroys  itself;  but  wherever  the  trial  has  been 
fEurly  made,  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  has  proved  its 
downfall 

An  Asiatic  despotism  may  hold  its  sway  over  torpid 
millioDs  for  an  indefinite  duration,  but  this  is  no  ex- 
ception to  the  universal  truth,  inasmuch  as  these  Pagan 
kingdoms  cannot  be  said  ever  to  have  had  national 
prosperity.  Political  liberty  has  never  been  theire, 
to  enjoy  or  to  lose;  and  national  wealth  has  never 
been  diffused,  to  induce  popular  corruption. 

FrOTOL  the  great  facts  which  history  teaches,  we  thus 
confirm  the  truth,  i^at  to  take  man  as  he  is,  and  as  he 
makes  states  to  be,  and  give  him  wealth  and  power,  and 
let  him  take  his  own  course,  and  he  will  dig  the  grave 
of  any  nation.    It  will  be  as  impossible  to  keep  him  in 
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the  strict  paths  of  virtnous  patriotism,  as  to  drive  the 
camel  through  the  needle's  eye.  One  may  be  a  natural 
and  the  other  a  moral  impossibility,  but  both  alike  an 
infallible  certainty.  God  alone,  by  the  interposition  of 
Gospel  grace,  can  hold  a  prospered  people  back  from 
destruction. 

And  now,  with  this  truth  thus  stated  and  estab- 
lished, the  design  is  to  apply  it,  in  some  special  cases,  to 
ouB  OWN  NATION,  and  show  how  our  own  prosperity  is 
inducing  most  alarming  dangers,  which  nothing  but  the 
Gospel  can  remove. 

It  is  quite  obvious,  here,  to  remark,  that  so  far  as 
any  nation  has  been  endangered  by  its  prosperity,  ours 
is  so  preeminently.  Never  was  such  progress  made,  in 
the  attainment  of  all  that  ministers  to  the  material 
greatness  of  a  nation,  among  any  other  people  as  in  our 
country.  Territory,  population,  industry,  enterprise, 
wealth,  power,  all  have  accumulated  beyond  all  former 
precedent.  However  other  nations  have  been  en- 
dangered by  rapid  growth,  we  more.  And  still  another 
remark  is  quite  as  obvious — ^that  we  seem  to  be  en- 
dangered by  nothing  but  our  prosperity.  There  is  no 
external  enemy  for  us  to  fear.  There  are  no  inward 
constitutional  weaknesses,  nor  causes  of  national  decay: 
our  danger  of  death  is  only  from  plethora.  Should  our 
grand  experiment  of  free  self-government  ultimately 
fail,  it  will  doubtless  be  because  our  prosperity  is  greater 
than  our  virtue  can  bear.  Not  a  cloud  appears  above 
our  political  horizon,  that  is  not  gathering  and  condensing 
itself  from  the  full  moisture  of  our  own  atmosphere. 

The  importance  of  this  whole  subject,  also  further- 
more appears,  in  that  whatever  danger  menaces  a  state, 
the  great  interest  involved  makes  those  dangers  of  mo- 
mentous concern  to  every  citizen.  With  this  is  so  con- 
nected all  that  concerns  the  welfare  of  man,  so  inter- 
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woven  is  his  weal  with  the  state's  safety,  that  whatever 
threatens  his  conntry  puts  also  in  jeopardy  his  own 
dearest  interests.  And  with  this  consideration,  I  may 
ask  a  continued  attention  while  I  proceed  to  state — 

Some  of  awr  national  dangers  from  our  very  pros- 
perity^ and  from  which  only  God  through  his  Oospd 
can  save  us. 

I  pass  by  those  obvious  and  common  evils  which 
are  the  immediate  results  from  the  depraved  abuse 
of  wealth  and  power  in  all  human  history,  since  my 
design  is  particularly  to  consider  some  of  our  own 
peculiar  dangers.  An  increase  of  luxury,  dissipation, 
prodigality,  inducing  popular  effeminacy  and  frivolity ; 
a  growth  of  ambition,  ostentation,  vain-glory,  begetting 
national  self-conceit,  arrogance  and  insolence ;  all  bring- 
ing in  venality  and  corruption  to  elections,  legislation, 
and  judicial  decisions,  destroying  the  very  life  of  all  pa- 
triotism and  public  liberty, — ^this  is  common  everywhere 
to  the  rapid  acquisition  of  national  wealth.  We  are 
as  really  and  as  imminently  exposed  to  all  these  dangers 
as  were  any  of  the  old  kingdoms  and  republics  which 
have  gone  down  into  the  grave  of  nations,  and  from 
which  the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  Gospel  can  alone  save 
us.  But,  to  notice  more  specially  Ainericam,  dangers 
from  American  prosperity,  I  call  attention — 

1.  To  the  increase  of  Crime. — ^This,  perhaps,  may  be 
said  to  be  the  natural  attendant  of  growing  wealth  in 
any  nation;  but  there  are  circumstances  which  ^ve  to 
this  evil  peculiar  significancy  in  our  country. 

Our  political  prosperity  is  in  connection  with,  and 
helps  directly  to  induce,  great  commercial  and  mer- 
cantile prosperity.  The  inducements  to  fraud,  theft, 
robbery,  midnight  burglary,  and  murder,  which  thus 
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increadugly  aboand,  are  thrown  not  only  upon  our 
native  population,  but  upon  such  as  an  unprecedented 
foreign  immigration  is  pouring  upon  our  8lioa*e&  Of 
the  many  thousands  who  come  to  us  annually  from 
abroad,  most  are  from  the  poor  and  many  are  from  the 
vicious  population  of  d\e  old  countries  which  they 
leave,  and  are  thus  of  character  or  condition  the  most 
open  to  temptation,  and  the  most  liable  to  become 
criminal  with  their  first  introduction  among  us.  Many 
of  them  are  already  adepts  in  crime  and  wickedness 
before  they  leave  their  own  country ;  and  in  the  loss  of 
old  restraints,  and  the  as  yet  unappreciated  force  of  our 
laws  and  the  working  of  our  systems  of  municipal 
police,  it  is  not  otherwise  than  to  be  expected  that 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  will  multiply  in  the  midst 
of  us. 

This  need  not  be  a  topic  for  remark,  as  if  it  were 
something  surprising;  the  wonder  rather  is,  in  our 
circumstances,  that  the  increase  is  not  greater.  There 
is  not  another  nation  on  the  earth  which  could  bear 
such  an  influx  of  foreign  pauper  and  vicious  population 
within  it,  and  yet  get  so  much  control  over  it,  as  we 
have.  The  openings  to  honest  industry,  employment 
on  the  public  works,  and  the  cheap  new  lands  of  the 
West,  are  really  taking  up  the  great  proportion  of  all 
this  fresh  material  for  violence  and  criminality,  and 
employing  it  safely,  usefully,  and  even  virtuously,  as  it 
comes  to  hand.  Still,  our  growing  wealth  and  power  and 
political  freedom,  vastly  augment  our  danger  from  this 
one  evil.  The  foreign  criminal  comes,  and  not  only  prac* 
tices  his  own  iniquities,  but  is  most  fearfully  educating 
our  own  juvenile  delinquents  to  the  perpetration  of  the 
most  dreadful  enormities. 

Add  to  all  this  the  peculiarity  of  our  own  elective 
government,  the  tendency  to  wink  at  immoralities,  and 
even  crimes,  for   the  sake  of  political  suffi*age ;  and 
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especially  the  difficulties  on  this  account  in  shutting  up 
the  frightfully  deepening  stream  of  intemperance,  en- 
gendering more  crime  in  the  midst  of  us  than  all  which 
is  imported,  and  it  is  impossible  but  that  offenses  viU 
come,  and  greatly  multiply  among  us.  All  this  is  the 
natural  result  of  our  growth,  and  that  restraining  influ- 
ences are  not  coming  spontaneously  up  to  check  it 
Leave  it  to  its  own  way,  and  the  end  is  destruction. 

But  we  only  say  here,  that  to  the  power  of  God  in 
the  Gospel  all  things  are  possible.  You  have  only  to 
look  at  what  christian  kindness  and  christian  faithful- 
ness have  abeady  done  in  a  few  short  months,  even  in 
the  most  abandoned  portion  of  this  very  city,  and  the 
evidence  is  as  clear  as  that  from  old  miracles,  that  the 
Gospel  is  the  mighty  power  of  God.  We  have  only 
faithfully  and  promptly  and  perseveringly  to  apply  it, 
and  no  sinner  is  so  hardened  that  it  cannot  fit  him  for 
and  take  him  into  heaven. 

2.  The  mjhix  of  Foreigners. — ^This  is  here  adduced 
as  having  its  dangers  in  another  direction  besides  the 
increase  of  crime.  With  our  national  prosperity,  and 
the  poverty  and  oppression  of  the  masses  in  European 
governments,  the  flow  of  emigration  to  our  shores  is  as 
natural  as  the  currents  of  air  towards  thp  points  of  high- 
est rarification.  Nothing  indicates  a  check,  but  many 
things  may  probably  even  accelerate  it  for  years  to 
come.  The  current  will  flow,  and  left  to  its  own  course 
will  work  out  its  own  changes.  They  may  not  so  certainly 
and  necessarily  work  destruction  as  the  tendencies  of 
some  other  agencies.  The  blending  of  Celt  and  Saxon, 
Dane  and  Norman,  gave  the  world  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race ;  and  perhaps  this  commingling  of  blood  and  cross- 
ing of  races  may  greatly  invigorate  the  stamina  of  even 
the  American  stock.  But  this  cannot  work  itself  out  in 
the  preservation  of  our  free  institutions,  except  under 
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an  inflaence  whicli  shall  assimilate  the  discordant  parts, 
and  so  prepare  them  "  as  kindred  drops  to  mingle  into 
one.'' 

To  such  a  combination,  natural  causes  are  only 
slowly  tending,  giving  long  occasion  for  discordant  in- 
terests and  chafing  animosities,  under  any  coming  aggra- 
vations, to  ripen  perhaps  into  incomgible  alienations. 
National  habits  and  prejudices  Work  themselves  out 
very  tardily  from  the  exotic,  and  assimilate  it  very 
gradually  to  the  indigenous  stock ;  and  these  peculiari- 
ties become  the  more  unyielding,  when  counter  reli^ous 
creeds  and  rituals  come  into  perpetual  collision ;  and 
more  especially  so,  if  the  foreign  creed  be  constantly 
receiving  fresh  vigor  from  new  infusions  of  its  native 
spirit.  Romanism  cannot  naturally  become  republican- 
ism. Very  pressing  and  stringent  circumstances  must, 
make  it  so  in  spite  of  its  inherent  antagonism,  if  it  come 
at  length  to  work  harmoniously  and  cordially  in  the 
order  of  our  free  civil  polity.  Its  constant  struggle  is 
against  it,  and  the  influence  and  accessions  it  receives 
from  its  old  home  keep  it  rigid  and  reluctant  to  any 
democratic  changes.  It  will  work  its  modifications  into 
American  Protestantism,  while  that  shall  be  working  its 
assimilations  into  Romanism.  The  changes  will  not  be 
all  on  one  side ;  and  how  far  that  from  Rome  may  pre- 
vail, and  yet  leave  our  political  liberty  and  free  insti- 
tutions safe,  is  truly  a  problem  of  vital  importance  to 
American  freedom.  Leave  these  conflicting  forces  to 
their  natural  action,  and  they  will  not  safely  adjust 
themselves.  Watchful  patriotism  will  not  be  so  prompt 
nor  so  constant  as  selfish  ambition.  The  aspiring  dema- 
gogue will  pay  the  price  of  liberty  for  the  combined 
vote  of  priestly  followers;  and  hostile  elements  will 
soon  be  at  work  in  our  republican  administration,  which 
will  require  quite  another  adjusting  balance  than  popu- 
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This  variety  of  race  and  religion  is  already  operating 
powerfiilly  through  our  whole  social  and  political  com- 
munity ;  it  is  a  natural  result  of  our  national  prosperity, 
and  will  doubtless  very  much  eictend  itself  for  many 
years  to  come.  It  must  modify,  and  left  to  its  own 
course  it  might  completely  revolutionize,  our  whole 
civil  polity.  The  political  wisdom  and  skill  of  no  states- 
man is  about  to  bring  and  keep  such  discordant  mate- 
rials harmoniously  together.  This  is  only  possible  to 
God,  and  his  revealed  method  for  it  is  the  Gospel  of  his 
Son. 

There  is  power  in  the  Gospel  to  bring  different  races 
and  opposing  religions  into  one.  The  effort  must  be  in 
this  direction,  to  make  them  all  study  the  Book  of  God 
together.  Frank  and  friendly  discussion,  the  preaching 
of  Protestant  truth  in  its  purity,  and  full  permission  to 
the  Catholic  to  preach  Romanism  as  he  will,  but  to 
meet  him  in  candor  and  love,  in  faithfulness  and  firm- 
ness, at  all  times  and  in  all  places  of  the  land, — this  will 
ultimately  assimilate  all  on  the  right  basis.  If  the  Pro- 
testant has  a  wrong  spirit,  and  where  the  Catholic  has  a 
wrong  sentiment,  this  will  correct  both.  Perpetual 
dropping  of  divine  truth  never  yet  fell,  in  faith  and 
prayer,  on  human  heart  so  hard,  that  at  length  it  did  not 
wear  the  stone  away. 

3.  The  growth  of  Slavery. — If  the  slave  himself  is 
property,  then  is  the  increase  of  slavery  an  augmenta- 
tion of  national  wealth;  and  if  we  exclude  all  right 
of  property  as  claimed  in  the  slave,  still  the  profit  of 
slavery  is  the  grand  motive  for  its  perpetuation.  And 
this  grows  more  profitable  as  the  state  grows  more 
wealthy.  The  increase  of  the  quantity  and  value  of 
slave  products  is  an  aggravation  of  aU  the  evils  and  dan- 
gers of  slavei^  itself.  That  would  soon  die  in  the  pros- 
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tration  of  national  credit  and  business ;  and  ttus  here, 
as  before,  our  prosperity  is  the  occasion  of  all  our  dan- 

And  bow  great  this  danger  is,  may  be  partially  esti- 
mated from  the  recent  convulsions  and  present  irritation 
and  sectional  jealousy  through  the  land.  I  am  not 
called,  by  my  present  design,  to  dwell  upon  the  immor- 
ality of  this  institution,  nor  upon  the  wickedness  and 
cruelty  incident  to  its  perpetuation ;  nor  again,  upon  any 
imprudences  that  may  have  characterized  the  opposition 
to  it ;  but  some  of  the  prominent  facts  connected  with 
it  show^  even  to  the  blindest,  our  imminent  danger  as  a 
nation  from  it. 

The  public  sentiment  of  the  civilized  world,  not  in- 
volved in  the  practice  of  slavery,  is  every  year  growing 
stronger  and  deeper  in  reprobation  of  it.  The  pulse  of 
humanity  beats  fuller  and  quicker,  and  indicates  that 
the  public  heart  swells  in  tenderer  sympathy  for  the 
slave,  and  in  sterner  abhorrence  of  his  wrongs ;  and  such 
sympathies  and  repugnances  will  manifest  themselves  in 
corresponding  remonstrances  and  expostulations.  On 
the  other  hand,  growing  national  prosperity,  accumula- 
tion of  interest  in  slave  property,  and  the  augmented 
profits  of  slave  labor,  are  calling  out  more  strenuous  de- 
fences of  the  institution,  and  enlisting  greater  numbers 
in  upholding  it,  and  its  wider  business  connections  raise 
up  new  apologists  for  it.  As  the  abhorrence  and  remon- 
strance increases,  so  grows  the  defence  and  the  deter- 
mination to  perpetuate  it.  Political  ambition  uses  both 
sides  as  occasion  offers,  and  greatly  increases  the  rancor 
of  the  strife  and  aggravates  the  danger. 

It  may  not  well  be  said  what  the  onward  movements 
of  Providence  may  do,  in  bringing  in  the  competition  of 
pauper  free-labor,  or  supplying  the  products  of  present 
slave  labor  from  other  sources,  or  introducing  other  pro- 
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ducts  wMch  shall  drive  tbese  from  the  market ;  but,  for 
years  to  come,  there  is  no  other  prospect  but  a  deeper 
niterest  in  this  strife  and  a  sterner  feeling  among  the 
antagonists.  In  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  slavery  will 
grow  with  it,  and  its  defenders  and  their  tenacity  of 
purpose  will  ixkcrease ;  and  so  also  the  growing  philan- 
thropy of  the  nation  and  the  world  will  augment  the 
abhorrence  and  intolerance  of  the  evils  of  slavery. 
These  antagonisms  of  interest  and  kindness  are  as  deep 
in  humanity,  under  the  circumstances,  as  the  law  of  the 
tides  or  the  ordinances  of  day  and  night  in  nature. 

Very  wise  men  may  have  fondly  hoped  to  avert  the 
coming  threatened  explosion  by  political  expedients,  and 
laboriously  arranged  their  balanced  interests  and  estab- 
lished compromises.  Resolute  affirmations  of  "  finality," 
and  denunciation  of  all  further  agitation  may  occur ;  but 
he  who  knows  how  deeply  to  read  human  nature,  veiy 
well  understands  that  such  elements  in  such  antagonisms 
are  not  about  to  remain  quiet.  The  truce  is  broken  on 
both  sides ;  from  one  comes  the  fierce  denunciation,  and 
from  the  other  the  fiery  defiance.  This  volcano  is  not 
so  capped  over.  These  materials  for  an  explosion  would 
shake  down  far  mightier  mountain-barriers  than  any  po- 
litical compromises.  The  rich  man  may  enter  heaven  as 
well  as  the  rich  nation  pass  through  these  storms  safely. 
God  alone  can  help ;  and  verily  I  look  for  no  other  mir- 
acle of  deliverance,  than  the  application  of  the  plain  truth 
of  the  Gospel  to  both  sides,  with  the  blessing  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  sent  down  fi^m  heaven. 

That  Gospel  will  tell  the  slave  **  to  obey  his  master  f 
and  it  must  so  be  preached  to  him.  Even  in  "  fear  and 
trembling,"  he  must  be  obedient ;  and  this  not  only  to 
^'^the  good  and  gentle''  master,  "but  also  to  the  fro- 
ward,''  yea,  when  so  froward  that  the  master  "  buflfets  " 
the  slave  for  **  doing  well.''    But  this  very  stress  and 
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extremity  of  obedience  determines  unanswerably  the 
principle  on  which  the  Gospel  puts  it.  Not  at  all  be- 
cause the  master  has  any  righteous  authority  to  so  com- 
mand ;  not  that  the  Apostle  was  here  defending  the  fro- 
ward  master's  right  against  the  right  of  his  trembling 
slave ;  but  solely  because  this  was  most  expedient  for  the 
slave  himself.  You  are  in  the  power  of  a  tiger,  provoke 
him  not.  Soften  his  froward  temper  and  quicken  his 
conscience  to  tenderness,  and  make  him  to  blush  at  every 
recollection  of  his  cruelty  and  baseness,  by  showing  the 
very  spirit  of  your  divine  Master,  who,  when  the  insult 
and  the  scourging  came,  "  opened  not  his  mouth.'' 

And  so  also  to  the  other  party,  the  same  Grospel  has 
the  same  doctrine  to  be  preached.  "Ye  masters  do  the 
same  things  to  them."  K  you  have  a  froward  and  turbu- 
lent slave,  "forbear  threatening"  him;  do  nothing  to 
provoke  him;  "give  to  him  that  which  is  just  and 
equal ;"  remember  what  terrible  inducement  the  assumed 
authority  you  exert  over  him  gives  to  him,  to  manifest 
the  deepest  repugnance  and  revulsion  to  your  service. 
If  you  keep  him  in  the  family,  do  the  duty  of  the  head 
of  a  family  to  him;  baptize  him;  religiously  instruct 
him ;  train  him  up  for  the  state  and  for  heaven.  Do 
thi^  with  the  same  ends  of  freedom  and  of  piety  as  in  the 
nurture  of  your  child ;  and  as  long  as  such  is  due,  you 
wiU  have  the  approbation  of  your  conscience  and  your 
God. 

Such  a  Gospel,  so  preached,  will  save  the  nation  even 
from  the  growing  dangers  of  slavery.  The  missionary 
is  to  be  sent  with  this  Gospel^  not  oidy  where  slavery  is 
not,  but  more  urgently  where  slavery  is.  He  may  not 
slur  over  the  plain  message  to  the  master,  nor  may  he 
teach  the  slave  to  take  violently  his  own  rights.  This  is 
not  so  well  for  the  genera]  freedom  or  the  piety  of  the 
slave.    It  is  not  the  Gospel.    It  will  not  so  readily  bring 
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aboat  unirereal  emancipatioiL  If  ibe  slave  ^Imay  be 
free,''  teach  Hm,  by  all  meanfl,  "  to  use  it  rath^.''  it  is 
bis  right  There  is  great  wrong  in  keying  in  bondage, 
and  not  be  every  day  educating  for  freedom,  and  fully 
giving  it  as  soon  as  prepared  for  it.  But  if  you  are  thus 
wronged,  and  are  "called"  of  God,  being  a  slave,  "care 
not  for  it."  Your  title  to  heavenly  liberty,  as  "  Gk)d's 
freenoan,"  makes  your  earthly  bondage  as  nothing.  I 
say  again,  such  a  Gospel,  so  preached,  will  save  the  nsr 
tion.  like  the  rod  of  God  it  will  work  its  miracles 
through  the  land,  and  no  enchantments  of  the  politimn 
or  the  philanthropist  can  imitate  it. 

4.  The  practice  of  crnnexaUoru — ^Perhaps  the  genius 
of  our  government  is  such,  that  new  territory  and 
new  States,  to  an  indefinite  extent,  may  be  added  to  our 
republic ;  but  in  order  that  it  may  be  done  safely,  the 
circumstances  must  be  most  carefully  and  wisely  es- 
timated. As  the  rich  man  prospers,  he  adds  house  to 
house  and  field  to  field ;  and  if  it  be  in  the  spirit  of 
honest  enterprise  and  prudent  regard  to  family  wants 
and  public  claims,  his  increased  wealth  and  purchased 
acres  may  not  injure  him.  Bat  if  he  be  moved  only  by 
selfish  ambition  and  greedy  avarice,  this  will  certainly 
grow  by  that  on  which  it  is  permitted  to  feed.  The 
magnitude  of  the  area  he  acquires,  makes  also  the  adja- 
cent exterior  so  much  the  larger,  and  the  stimulant  to  his 
covetousness  so  much  the  stronger.  But  such  covetous- 
ness,  "  which  is  idolatry,"  will  no  more  certainly  destroy 
the  rich  man's  soul,  than  the  like  greedy  lust  of  terri- 
torial acquisition  will  destroy  a  republic's  liberty. 

We  may  not,  in  the  case  of  our  country,  confine  our 
view  to  the  common  evilai  flowing  from  national  avarice 
or  a  lust  for  conquest.    There  are  other  things  with  us 
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whiclL  make  a  national  passion  for  annexation  specially 
hazardous.    Whatever  different  opinions  there  may  have 
been  about  the  constitutionality  of  the  purchase  and  an- 
nexation of  Louisiana,  a  strong  national  interest  urged 
towai'ds   that   measure,    particularly   in    securing   the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and  free  acc^s  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.    And  when  the  Hondas  were  obtained  and 
annexed,  universal  patriotism  might  find  its  grounds  of 
approbation.    The  Governments  of  Prance  and  Spain 
voluntarily  ceded,  the  discordant  population  was  com- 
paratively inconsiderable,  and  the  advantages  universal 
to  the  country.    But  the  next  great  accession  of  Texas, 
brought  in  many  evils.    The  guilt  of  a  war  of  great  suf- 
fering and  bloodshed  rests  upon  the  nation,  and,  from 
this,  the  ftirther  annexation  of  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia ;  greatly  augmented  jealousy,  acerbity,  and  sec- 
tional animosity,  have  been  created  by  it ;  and  while  the 
public  conscience  has  been  made  less  sensitive  to  in- 
justice, the  popular  appetite  has  been  sharpened  for 
spoil  and  conquest;  and  that  high  national  character 
for  honesty  and  integrity,  which  would  give  weight  to 
our  reproof  of  European  plunder  and  rapine,  has  been 
lost. 

Besides,  such  is  the  condition  of  all  outlying  territory 
now,  that  the  interests  of  annexation  are  determined 
almost  solely  by  the  interests  of  slavery.  Cuba  and 
Hayti,  and  the  neighboring  states  of  Mexico,  and  even 
the  distant  Sandwich  Islands,  are  all  viewed  through 
this  medium,  and  are  coveted  or  rejected  according  to 
their  supposed  bearing  upon  this  institution,  the  most 
dangerous  of  all  others  to  our  Union.  None  of  these 
countries  could  be  annexed  without  bringing  in  a  large 
population,  unfitted  by  race  and  habit,  education  and 
religion,  from  very  soon  and  safely  participating  in  the 
franchises  of   our  government.      We  cannot,   in  our 
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present  condition,  make  another  stride  in  annexation 
without  fearfully  augmenting  our  most  imminent  and 
threatening  dangers. 

And  yet,  who  does  not  see  that  our  national  progress, 
as  the  spirit  and  ambition  of  the  country  is,  will  push 
these  questions  upon  us,  both  from  the  South  and  the 
North,  in  only  a  few  years  more  of  our  prosperity ;  and 
if  sectional  and  party  interests  are  to  mingle  in  the  strife, 
and  add  their  perils  to  the  trial,  what  man,  wisely  on 
the  lookout,  does  not  foresee  dangers  from  which  nothing 
but  God  can  save  us  ? 

But,  we  say  again,  let  the  Grospel  be  everywhere 
preached  and  prevail ;  through  this  let  party  spirit  and 
sectional  interest  be  lost  in  enlarged  patriotism  and  be- 
nevolence, and  let  ambition  and  avarice  give  place  to 
righteousness,  and  the  nation  will  patiently  wait  until 
the  providence  of  God  has  ripened  events  for  wise 
decision  and  safe  action ;  and  thus  a  few  years  will  do 
that  beneficially  for  aU,  which  an  earlier  rashness  and 
violence  would  have  made  everywhere  disastrous.  This 
Gospel  only  can  hold  the  nation  steady  till  the  time 
comes ;  this  only  carry  us  steady  through  the  destiny 
which  opens  upon  us ;  and  this  only  assimilate  and 
incorporate  in  us  that  which  the  tide  of  providential 
events  is  steadily  bringing  to  us.  I  have  no  more  hope 
that  our  republic  will  pass  this  coming  ciisis  safely 
without  a  wide  diffusion  of  the  chiistian  spirit,  than  I 
have  that  we  can  drive  camels  through  the  eyes  of 
needles. 

5.  Tlie  seljiehness  of  Party. — ^There  is  always  occar 
sion  for  different  opinions  upon  important  measures,  and 
in  reference  to  broad  political  principles,  even  among  the 
most  wise  and  patriotic ;  and  such  differences  of  opinion 
may  induce  and  perpetuate,  for  a  long  time,  opposite  po- 
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fitical  parties.  Each  edde  may  ftilly  express  fend  strenu- 
ously advocate  their  own  principles  and  measures,  and 
strive  to  carry  an  election  in  favor  of  its  own  candidate 
at  the  polls.  Such  parties  contending  earnestly  for  sin- 
cerely adopted  principles,  will  not  be  likely  to  work  any 
mischief  in  the  State.  They  are  the  natural  result  of 
free  opinion,  and  quite  incidental  to  the  working  of  aH 
intelligent  free  governments,  and,  in  their  wholesome  and 
legitimate  counterworking,  will  tend  to  the  conservation 
of  popular  liberty  rather  than  endanger  it.  Like  the 
composition  of  forces  in  mechanics,  a  balanced  movement 
and  a  determined  progress  may  thus  be  attained,  which 
single  powers  could  not  accomplish. 

But  political  partizanship  has  manifestly  removed  it- 
self very  much  from  the  ground  of  steadfast  principle  to 
that  of  peraonal  interest.  The  party  is  not  so  much  for 
the  expression  of  opinion,  as  for  the  constraining  and  co- 
ercing it  It  keeps  itself  together  by  studied  tactics  and 
coercive  drill,  and  manufactures  principles  and  platforms 
to  suit  the  exigency,  and  proscribes  and  denounces  all 
bolters.  The  real  freeman  cannot  permit  himself  to  be- 
long to  any  modem  political  party,  without  sacrificing 
personal  liberty  for  party  trammels. 

Legitimate  party  action,  in  the  free  combination  of 
numbers  under  honestly  adopted  opposing  opinions,  is 
now  scarcely  known  in  the  land.  The  maxim  has  become 
as  practically  prevalent  in  politics  as  in  war,  that  "to 
the  victors  belong  the  spoils ;"  and  as  the  national  power 
and  wealth  increases,  these  spoils  become  the  more 
tempting  and  their  distribution  the  more  corrupting. 
The  emoluments  of  office  control  the  entire  canvass,  and 
the  selfishness  of  the  office-seeker  drives  the  public  elec- 
tions to  violence  and  riot.  He  calculates  the  economy 
of  so  much  time  and  money  spent  on  the  election  over 
against  the  salary  and  the  perquisites,  and  goes  deliber- 
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ately  at  work,  as  if  the  sacred  sii£Erages  of  freemen  were 
only  thinga  of  barter  in  the  market  Ev^i  the  farmer 
from  his  plough,  and  the  artisan  from  his  shop,  begin  to 
aay,  "  We  cannot  afford  to  lose  our  day  at  the  polls  for 
nothing;"  and  they  put  their  votes  in  the  ballot-box  for 
that  party  which  has  paid  them  the  most  for  it 

When  tiie  popular  current  sets  so  strongly  in  such  ^ 
direction,  and  is  drawing  into  it  the  very  heart  and  life 
of  the  state  in  its  working  population,  where  have  we 
any  safe-guards  for  freedom  ?  What  human  arm  is  about 
to  arrest  this  venality  and  profligacy,  and  save  to  pos^ 
terity  our  free  institutions  ?  The  purifying  influence  of 
the  Gospel,  and  the  general  prevalence  of  genuine  revi* 
vals  of  religion,  can  do  it ;  but  beside  this  nothing  can. 
Make  men  truly  pious,  and  you  will  make  them  watch- 
ful and  consistent  freemen.  Growing  temptation  in 
growing  national  prosperity  will,  of  itself,  make  parly 
politics  more  corrupt  and  unscrupulous ;  but  fill  the  land 
with  bibles  and  churches  and  pastors,  and  it  is  at  ono^ 
bringing  in  God's  method  for  saving  the  nation. 

6.  JBame  Mis&ionary  Sectarianism. — I  put  this  h&% 
because  I  think  there  may  be  seen  in  it  some  of  the  mo^t 
serious  indications  of  danger.  Should  sectarianism  be 
allowed  to  prevail  extensively  in  Home  JMGssionary  oper- 
ations, it  must  very  much  weaken,  or  perhaps  break  up, 
this  most  effective  instrumentality  for  the  nation's  deliv- 
erance. If  the  many  elements  of  ruin  which  national 
prosperity  is  setting  loose  among  the  people  be  left  to 
work  on  to  their  natural  issue,  we  have  seen  that  they 
must  end  in  national  destruction.  God  has  provided  for 
himself  but  one  way  to  turn  the  current  and  arrest  the 
disastrous  result ;  and  that  is  by  the  diffusion  of  gospel 
truth,  which  it  is  the  direct  design  of  Home  Missions  to 
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Accomplisli.  How  Kke  the  malicions  subtilty  of  the 
arch-enemy  will  it  be,  if  we  should  see  his  last  master- 
stroke of  policy  to  be  the  destruction  of  the  most  effec- 
tive instrumentality  for  spreading  the  Gospel,  just  then 
when  the  national  prosperity  is  most  thickening  its 
dangers  around  us  !  How  bitter  his  taunt  and  scorn  if 
he  can  blind  Christians  to  the  end  he  seeks,  by  their  de- 
nominational sympathies  and  sectarian  prejudices ! 

Through  great  national  prosperity  our  wide  territory 
is  rapidly  filling  up  with  an  active,  enterprising  popula- 
tion. In  addition  to  our  native  increase,  there  comes  in 
annually  nearly  half  a  million  of  foreigners.  The  ag- 
gressive movements  of  the  Church  upon  these  western 
new  settlements  have  been  most  eminently  successfiiL 
New  churches  have  been  formed ;  the  ordinances  of  the 
Grbspel  established ;  precious  revival  seasons  have  occur- 
red ;  family  altars  have  been  erected ;  and  all  the  discor- 
dant elements  of  a  new  settlement  have  been  wrought  into 
the  order,  harmony  and  piety  of  a  christian  society.  All 
this  has  been  done  best  where  there  has  been  the  least  man- 
ifestation of  sectarian  interest  and  zeal.  The  closest 
union  of  effort  and  prayer  has  hitherto  had  the  most  signal 
success.  But  this  great  success  of  our  united  operation 
becomes  the  occasion  of  a  new  danger.  Prosperity  in  the 
Church  is  now  speaking  out  the  same  warnings  as  in  the 
nation.  Alas !  if  it  must  prove  true,  that  the  Church  of 
God  cannot  bear  prosperity  any  better  than  the  state, 
and  that  the  piety  of  the  age  is  not  pure  enough  to  car- 
ry out  her  plans  of  union ! 

The  great  evangelical  divisions  of  the  Church  are  at 
work  in  the  same  field,  and  preaching  substantially  the 
same  Gospel.  Each  has  its  eye  very  much  directed  and 
intent  upon  its  own  denominational  enlargement ;  and  in 
this  attitude  it  is  very  liable  not  to  see,  that  a  course  of 
policy  seemingly  wise  for  the  sect  may  yet  be  very  un- 
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wise  for  the  Church  catholic.  The  general  cause  may  be 
much  hindered,  by  that  which  is  for  a  time  rapidly 
building  up  a  particular  denomination.  This  makes  it 
incumbent  upon  all  evangelical  denominations  to  be  jeal- 
ous and  fearful  of  their  own  spirit,  lest  it  be  working  in- 
jury to  the  grand  cause  of  Christ,  which  is  common  to 
all.  No  denomination  may  so  work  for  itself  as  to  over- 
look the  higher  interests  of  their  conmion  Christianity. 

But  more  especially  is  this  incumbent  upon  those 
kindred  and  active  denominations  who  from  the  first 
have  labored  together  in  the  cause  of  Home  Mis- 
sions, and  have  collected  and  expended  their  charities 
through  one  organization.  In  the  fullness  of  their  gen- 
eral success,  sectarian  zeal  has  recently  become  greatly 
excited ;  and  both  have  manifestly  begun  to  calculate 
their  own  separate  gains,  and  to  be  jealous  of  rival 
interests,  and  are  thus  very  likely  to  look  with  prejudice 
upon  measures  really  best  for  the  whole,  because  they 
are  thought  not  to  be  so  directly  subservient  to  the 
wants  and  wishes  of  the  particular  denomination.  The 
minds  of  many  good  men  have  very  decidedly  assumed 
this  position ;  and  some  of  our  best  and  ablest  brethren 
both  east  and  west,  are  already  acting  towards  each 
other  under  such  alienating  influences.  This  spirit  has 
not  yet  very  extensively  diflEused  itself  through  the 
churches,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  hoped  that  their  steady 
piety  and  fraternal  unity  will  at  length  resist  and  check 
its  onward  progress ;  but  the  action  of  public  ecclesias- 
tical bodies,  and  the  opening  of  the  discussion  in  our 
weekly  papers  and  quarterly  reviews,  is  doing  what  it 
may  to  call  out  any  dormant  prejudices,  and  latent 
antipathies.  The  current  of  denominational  feeling  is 
already  rapidly  drifting  many  brethren  apart;  and  a 
little  broader  stream  and  further  progress,  and  we  can 
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work  in  the  same  cause  through  the  same  organ  no 
longer.  If  we  stand  side  by  side  any  more^  it  will  be 
because  the  same  field,  and  not  the  old,  kindred  i^^pa* 
thy,  brings  us  together. 

And  here,  Brethren,  I  will  make  no  unkind  imputa- 
tions ;  but,  loud  as  my  voice  may  utter,  I  would  sound 
the  word  of  caution.  Such  a  rupture  of  fraternal  bonds, 
and  determined  ftiture  ^tinctive  action,  will  not  leave 
either  denomination  any  more  harmonious  or  homo- 
geneous. On  the  (me  side,  there  will  still  remain  invindr 
ble  and  active  repugnances  to  strict  and  stringent 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction;  and  on  the  other,  there  will 
come  the  occasion  for  a  more  fierce  and  bitter  doctrinal 
contention*  While  neither  will  probably  have  gained 
very  much  in  denominational  efficiency,  and  nothing  in 
ecclesiastical  harmony ;  very  much  will  have  been  lost 
in  the  progress  of  a  conmdon  Christianity  to  save  our 
own  nation,  and  to  evangelize  the  world.  The  violent 
sundering  of  ecclesiastical  ties  has  already  done  too 
much  evil  for  this  generation;  and  there  should  not 
now  be  added  the  action  of  a  sectarian  zeal,  which  will 
greatly  paralyze,  if  not  effectually  break  down,  the  most 
effective  voluntary  organizations  which  the  world  has 
ever  known  for  her  conversion  to  Christianity. 

Strenuously  would  I  urge,  that  in  ihe  pressing  duty 
of  church  extension  by  each  denomination,  there  be 
carefully  excluded  the  uncalled  for  zeal  of  sectarian  pre- 
judices and  partialities.  Our  separate  interests,  at  the 
most,  are  trifling,  and  really  sink  to  nothing  when  held 
in  comparison  with  the  universal  triumph  of  the  g&nersl 
cause.  No  advantages  to  either  should  have  any  force 
in  shaping  measures,  if  they  do  not  directly  bear  upon 
the  complete  evangelization  of  the  entire  country.  A 
tried  organization  haa  been  long  and  most  sueoessfully 
prosecuting  the  work  of  Home  IMGssions ;  and  it  iysi^pw 
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of  £Eir  less  moment  that  either  denomination  operating 
throngk  it  should  advance  its  own  church  order,  than 
that  both  together  should  still  hold  on  nnited,  and 
thereby  most  snccessfiilly  and  rapidly  convert  the 
nation  and  the  world  to  God.  The  perpetuation  of  such 
joint  action,  and  the  steady  example  of  such  liberal  and 
benevolent  operations,  will  do  more  honor  to  Christi- 
anity than  any  zeal  which  both  may  show  in  rival 
competition*  It  is  far  more  like  the  spiiit  of  the  apos^- 
tolic  age.  Most  tkorough  is  my  conviction,  whether 
the  fijusl  shall  prove  to  be  such  or  not,  that  the  cHXigor 
Hon  upon  both  of  these  denominations,  from  patriotism 
and  GhnBtianity,  now  is,  that  they  magnanimously 
bend  sectarian  interests  to  harmcmious  cooperation, 
and  not  push  them  out  to  fraternal  disruption. 

I  conclude,  by  emphatically  urging  a  preached  Gos- 
pel as  the  effective  and  the  only  cure  for  all  our  dan- 
gers. I  have  only  alluded  to  this,  in  connection  with 
the  national  dangers  I  have  specified,  as  the  one  medium 
institute  by  Grod,  through  which  it  is  possible  for  him 
to  save  rich  men  and  prosperous  nations.  There  never 
was  a  people  to  whom  this  truth  so  manifestiy  applied, 
as  to  us ;  for  there  has  never  been  a  government  so 
dependait  upon  that  political  integrity  which  the  Gk)s- 
pel  inspires,  as  our  own ;  nor  has  there  ever  been  a 
government,  which  so  invites  and  encourages  the  friends 
oi  tl^  Gospel  to  establish  its  ordinances  everywhere,  as 
ours.  Ama*ica,  with  its  present  millions,  and  its  unborn 
hundreds  of  millions,  cannot  be  saved  without  the  Gros- 
pel;  but  eminently,  above  all  people  the  world  has  yet 
known,  Americans  can  be  saved  by  the  GospeL  Where 
such  aland,  since  the  Savior's  commission  and  ascension 
for  ^Hhe  word  of  the  Lord  to  have  free  course  and  be 
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glorified,''  as  ours !  Snch  an  ancestry ;  such  an  educar 
tion  and  training  in  national  habits  from  the  first,  as  to 
make  the  house  of  God,  the  Bible  and  the  preacher,  as 
much  a  want  as  the  hall  of  legislation,  the  statute 
book,  and  the  justice  of  the  peace.  The  institution  of 
the  Sabbath,  though  in  many  places  most  sadly  desecrar 
ted,  yet  still  acknowledged  and  giving  to  the  evan- 
gelist, through  all  our  newly  settled  territory,  the 
opportunity  of  gathering  the  people  to  worship  God, 
who  have  already  given  up  for  that  day  the  secular 
business  of  the  world.  Not  a  rapidly  rising  village  or 
city  of  the  West  so  preoccupied  by  irreligion  and 
infidelity,  but  the  preacher  of  the  Gospel  may  go  and 
take  up  his  abode  among  them ;  and  so  soon  as  the 
faithful  labor  begins,  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
may  be  expected,  and  revival  seasons  are  enjoyed,  the 
vicious  reclaimed,  and  the  ordinances  of  religion  become 
established.  These  are  the  common,  the  regularly 
anticipated  results,  of  stated  prayer  and  faithful  preach- 
ing of  the  word,  all  through  the  land.  What  has  been, 
evinces  plainly  enough  what  can  be  done.  The  church 
of  God  can  thus  spread  her  power  over  all  the  country, 
and  perpetuate  her  saving  influence  through  coming 
generations.  So  can  we,  under  God,  save  this  nation ; 
and  in  saving  the  American  church  and  nation,  there 
is  ultimately  secured  the  salvation  of  the  world. 

Let  us  thus  unitedly  and  courageously  prosecute  this 
worL  Let  us  give  to  this  nobly  proved  Society,  whose 
anniversary  brings  us  now  together,  a  more  prompt  and 
liberal  support  When  the  seventh  angel  shall  sound 
his  trumpet  and  say,  "  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are 
become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord,  and  of  his  Christ, 
and  he  will  reign  for  ever  and  ever,''  I  anticipate  that 
America  will  be  among  the  most  conspicuous  of  those 
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saved  nations  of  the  Lord ;  and  I  as  confidently  anticipate 
that  our  American  Home  Missionary  Society  will,  that 
day,  be  known  and  honored  as  one  of  God's  most 
conspicuous  instrumentalities  in  effecting  so  blessed  a 
consummation.    Ahen  ! 
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TsR  object  of  this  Societj  ia  to  nmai  congregations  thait  are  unable  to 
SQpport  the  gospel  miidatry,  and  to  send  the  Gospel  to  the  destitute.  It  seeks 
and  sends  forth  missionaries ;  by  counsel  and  pecuniary  aid,  it  encourages  the 
people  to  help  themselves;  strengthens  feeble  churches,  gathers  new  ones, 
settles  pastors,  and  thus  renders  permanent  the  institutions  of  the  GospeL 

The  Society  was  organized  in  1826,  by  delegates  from  the  Presbyterian, 
Congregational,  Associate  Reformed,  and  Reformed  Dutch  denominations,  and 
had  then  in  its  service  169  missionaries.  The  sixth  year,  the  number  of  mis- 
sionaries was  609;  the  twelfth,  684 ;  the  eighteenth,  907 ;  the  twenty  seventh, 
1,087.  The  first  year's  expenditures  were  913,984  17;  the  sixth,  $62,808  89; 
the  twelfth,  $86,066  26;  the  eighteenth,  $104,276  47;  the  twenty  seventh, 
$174,489  84.  The  total  of  receipts  for  the  twtoty  seven  years,  is 
$2,637,164  64;  the  total  of  years  of  labor,  14,836;  the  whole  number  of  ad- 
ditions to  the  churches,  120,680. 

During  the  twenty  seven  years  since  the  organization  of  this  Society,  the 
Gospel  has  been  preached  by  its  missionaries  at  not  less  than  four  tJumsand 
stations ;  and  not  far  from  nine  hundred  churches,  which  had  been  gathered 
or  nurtured  through  its  instrumentality,  have  passed  from  the  list  of  ben- 
eficiarie8,and  are  now  supporting  their  own  gospel  institutions;  and  not  a  few 
of  these  are  among  the  strongest  and  most  inflnential  churches  in  the  land. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  the  chief  places  of  social  and  commercial  power— on 
the  lines  of  our  canals  and  lakes  and  rivers — along  all  our  great  thoroughfares 
of  commerce  and  travel — at  almost  every  gateway  into  the  distant  interior. 

The  twenty  seventh  year  of  its  operations  is  briefly  noticed  in  the  following 
abstract  from  the  last  Annual  Report,  presented  May  1 1th,  1868 : 

SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS. 

The  Society  has  had  in  its  service  the  last  year,  1,087  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  in  twenty  seven  different  States  and  Territories :  in  the  New  England 
States,  813 ;  the  Middle  States,  216 ;  the  Southern  States,  12 ;  and  the  West- 
em  States  and  Territories,  647. 

Of  these,  584  have  been  the  pastors  or  stated  supplies  of  single  congrega- 
tions; 288  have  ministered  to  two  or  three  cong^||aJ|^n(^^^^jf^  216  have 
extended  their  labors  over  still  wider  fields.  ^ 
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Ten  missionaries  have  preached  to  congregatioDS  of  colored  people ;  and 
71  in  foreign  languages — 17  to  Welsh^  and  46  to  German  congregations;  and 
others  to  congregations  of  I^onoegians,  StDcdtSy  Bwiss,  Hollanders  and  French^ 
fnen. 

The  number  of  congregations  and  missionary  stations  supplied,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  U  3,160. 

The  aggregate  of  ministerial  labor  performed,  is  equal  to  878  years. 

The  nnmher  of  pupils  in  Sabbath  Schools^  is  72,500. 

There  have  heen  added  to  the  churches,  6,079,  viz.  8,362  on  profesuon, 
and  2,717  by  letter.  Fifty  six  missionaries  make  mention  in  their  reports  of 
revivals  of  religion  in  their  congregations ;  and  426  missionaries  report  2,888 
hopeful  conversions. 

Forty  seven  churches  have  been  organized  by  the  missionaries  during  the 
year ;  and  89,  that  had  been  dependent,  have  assumed  the  support  of  their 
own  ministry. 

Fifty  four  houses  of  worship  have  been  completed;  60  repaired;  and  66 
others  are  in  the  process  of  erection. 

Eighty  nine  young  men,  in  connection  with  the  missionary  churches,  are 
in  preparation  for  the  gospel  ministry. 

THE  TREASURY. 

J2eceip/5.— $171,734  24. 

Ltadt/t/te5.— $185,184  01. 

Pa^me7i/«.^$174,439  24— leaving  $10,744  77  still  due  to  missiooaries, 
for  labor  performed ;  toward  canceling  which,  there  is  a  balance  in  the  Trea- 
BUiy  of  $7,202  15. 

PROGRESS. 
The  receipts  exceed  those  of  the  preceding  year,  by  $11,671  99;  22  more 
missionaries  have  been  in  commission;  16  more  years  of  ministerial  labor 
have  been  performed;  212  more  congregations  have  been  blessed  with  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel;  and  6,000  more  children  instructed  in  Sabbath 
Schools,  The  large  reinforcement  sent  out  to  the  Society's  missions  on  the 
Pacific  coast  constitutes,  also,  a  grateful  as  it  is  a  most  important  feature  in 
the  advances  of  the  year.  The  work  which  the  Society  has  undertaken  in 
this  field  is  one  of  peculiar  difiiculty,  and  involves  much  pecuniary  expense; 
but  if  its  claims  are  promptiy  and  liberally  met ;  if  the  fountains  of  influence 
which  have  been  opened  among  these  mountains  are  made  pure ;  if  the  church, 
like  the  prophet  at  the  streams  of  Jericho,  shall  go  forth  to  the  spring  of  the 
waters  and  cast  the  salt  in  there,  the  streams  that  will  issue  thence  shall  clothe 
those  distant  shores  with  moral  verdure  and  beauty,  and  bear  the  ark  of  sal- 
vation to  the  perishing  of  other  lands. 
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DISCOURSE. 


2  KDfQa  XL  12. 


Aiid  EliftliA  iAw  it,  ind  he  ariod,  My  father^  my  ftitboc,  th«  oli»riot  ot  Ltr&el 
and  the  boT^m^n  thereof  J 

The  purport  of  this  apostrophe  is  not  to  be  mbtaken* 
It  m  a  spontaneous  outburst  of  grief.  It  is  a  lament  of 
almost  lyric  magnificence,  pathos,  and  power.  It  is  the 
language  of  intense,  perhaps  some  may  b©  inclined  to 
add  of  oriental,  panegyric.  What,  then^  let  us  ask,  was 
the  character  of  the  man  whose  departure  from  the  earth 
thus  stiiTcd  the  depths  of  emotion  and  elicited  these 
words  of  high,  of  almost  rapturous  eulogy  ?  What  had 
he  done  for  hia  country,  that  he  should  be  counted  as 
her  best  earthly  safeguard  and  protection — as  the  very 
chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof?  Was  he^ 
as  the  language  might  pc^ibly  suggest,  a  military  chief- 
tain, whose  heroism  had  led  her  armies  to  victory,  or 
whose  policy  had  drawn  around  her  bordei^  an  impreg- 
nable cordon  of  defense?  He  was  a  man  of  peace. 
Was  he,  then,  some  new  Moses — some  Solon,  or  Lycnr- 
gus,  or  Numa  Pompilius,  who  had  renovated  the  consti- 
tution and  purged  the  laws  of  the  land  ?  On  the  contrary, 
he  found  his  people  already  in  possession  of  a  perfect 
political  code ;  and,  beyond  the  simple  exposition  of  its 
principles,  in  this  direction  he  attempted  nothing.  At 
least,  then,  he  must  have  have  been  a  philosopher- 
At  least,  he  had  constructed  some  new^heoo'  of  the 
universe,  of  the  world  of  matter  8*f"#  mS&^%  was 


eome  Shemitic  Plato  or  Aristotle,  some  Diogenes  or 
Zeno  or  Epicurus,  the  fame  of  whose  Academy,  or  Ly- 
ceum, or  Cynosarges,  or  Porch,  or  Garden,  had  made  Ids 
country  the  very  Mecca  of  the  genius  of  the  world. 
Nothing  of  all  this.  He  was  a  man,  not  of  speculation, 
but  of  fact.  But  what  then;  had  the  canvas  been  taught 
to  breathe  by  the  touch  of  his  creative  pencil  ?  Had 
the  marble  been  made  to  speak  by  the  edge  of  his  magic 
chisel  ?  He  was  no  artist.  Was  he,  then,  a  poet,  a  wri- 
ter, the  product  of  whose  pen  had  thrilled  the  heart  of 
the  nation?  No.  Was  he  the  author  of  some  happy 
inventicm?  Had  he  given  his  country  a  system  of 
internal  improvement ;  some  new  fiwilities  of  loco- 
motion? Had  he  pierced  the  land  with  canals? 
Had  he  bridged  its  streams,  tunneled  its  mountains, 
stimulated  its  manufactures,  quickened  its  commerce, 
opened  new  sources  of  mineral  or  agricultural  wealth  ? 
Was  it  some  oriental  Watt,  or  Pulton,  or  Arkwright,  or 
Smeaton,  or  Brunei,  or  Bakewell  1  He  had  no  talents 
of  this  description.  He  traversed  the  land  on  foot,  and 
crossed  its  streams  by  other  aid  than  that  of  bridges. 
What,  then,  were  his  contributions  to  the  well-being  of 
his  country?  What  did  he  construct?  What  did  he 
produce?  Temples?  No.  Dwellings?  No.  Clothing? 
No.  Food  ?  No.  Alas !  I  fear  that  to  the  spirit  which 
prompts  such  interrogatories  we  shall  hardly  be  able  to 
justify  even  his  existence, — ^to  prove  the  righteousness  of 
his  claim  to  tread  the  fruitful  earth,  or  to  share  in  the 
bounties  which  nature  lavishes  upon  all  her  children. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  whole  race  of  mere  phyedcal  producers, 
of  mere  buyers  and  sellers,  of  the  mere  builders  of  cities 
and  dealers  in  stocks,  I  fear  he  will  pass,  if  not  for  a 
human  drone  and  moth,  at  least  for  the  veriest  cypher. 
Brethren  and  friends,  let  me  freely  speak  to  you  of 
the  fundamental  element  in  the  character  of  Elijah  thfe 


Tishbite.  Was  lie,  then,  a  cypher  ?  He  was  a  prophet 
of  the  living  God.  He  was  a  prophet,  not  simply  be- 
cause the  curtain  of  the  fatore  was  sometimes  uplifted 
before  him ;  not  simply  becailse  the  fire  of  heaven  some- 
times obeyed  his  summons  and  broke  forth  at  his  word ; 
not  simply  because  the  clouds  once  gathered  at  his  bid- 
ding and  poured  forth  their  precious  contents  upon  the 
earth ;  not  simply  because  the  waters  once  shrunk  from 
the  stroke  of  his  mantle  and  permitted  him  to  tread 
dry-shod  the  depths  of  the  Jordan*  These  things  and 
things  like  these  are  the  accidents  of  the  office,  some- 
times needed,  it  may  be,  to  accredit  it, — ^not  its  essence, 
not  its  fundamental  idea.  Fundamentally  and  really,  he 
was  a  prophet  because  he  was  a  depositary  of  the  word 
of  Jehovah,  and  because  he  was  authorized  to  proclaim 
that  word  in  the  ears  of  men.  Fundamentally,  then,  he 
was  a  prophet  in  virtue  of  the  very  element  which  the 
christian  ministry  claims  as  its  high  and  distinctive 
peculiarity.  It  was  because,  however  obtained,  he  pos- 
sessed the  truth  of  God ;  because  he  was  able  to  say. 
Thus  saith  the  Lord ;  and  because  he  wiw  authorized  by 
God  himself  to  summon  men  to  compare  their  acts  with 
this  immutable  and  eternal  word,  and  to  govern  them- 
selves by  it.  Not  in  genius,  not  in  learning,  not  in  power 
of  words,  not  in  productive  skill — in  truth,  in  no  per- 
sonal characteristic  whatever — are  we  to  seek  a  justifica- 
tion of  the  eulo^tic  lamentation  of  the  text.  We  can 
find  it  alone  in  his  official  character  as  the  legate  of 
heaven,  as  the  herald  of  eternal  truth,  as  the  commis- 
sioned ambassador  of  God  to  man.  Unseduced  by  flat- 
tery, unterrified  by  menaces,  the  duties  of  this  highfanc- 
tion  he  steadfastly  and  faithfully  discharged.  As,  now, 
there  is  no  safety  for  the  individual  soul  like  the  safety 
of  holiness,  of  humble  obedience  to  the  word  of  God,  so 
there  is  no  national  escutcheon  beneath  which  an  entire 
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people  can  sit  with  sucli  fearless  security,  as  that  wldch 
bears,  in  characters  large  enough  and  bright  enough  to 
be  read  by  the  whole  world,  this  legend :  "Righteousness 
exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people." 
Not  less  truly  than  nobly,  therefore,  did  the  prophet 
Elisha  signalize  the  protective  power  of  that  virtue  which 
emanates  from  the  word  of  God,  guarding  a  people  as 
with  the  flaming  swords  of  cherubim, — a  force  more  po- 
tent than  its  armed  hosts,  a  fortress  more  impregnable 
than  its  munitions  of  rocks, — ^when,  as  he  stood  gazing 
upon  the  chariot  of  fire  and  the  horses  of  fire  which  bore 
his  master  from  his  head,  and  bereft  his  country  of  her 
strongest  earthly  safeguard  and  defense,  he  uttered  this 
sublime  lament,  pregnant  with  a  great  thought :  "  My 
father,  my  father,  the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horse- 
men thereof!'' 

# 

In  endeavoring  to  vindicate  the  claim  of  the  Ameri- 
can Home  Mssionary  Society  to  a  place  in  your  warmest 
affections,  I  shall  not  attempt,  beyond  what  has  already 
been  said,  to  justify  the  parallel  between,  the  labors  of 
the  prophets  of  Israel  and  the  work  of  the  christian 
ministry.  In  the  points  essential  to  my  purpose  it  is 
sufl&ciently  obvious,  and  will  be  readily  conceded  by  a 
christian  assembly.  The  God  of  Israel  is  our  God.  The 
proclamation  of  his  word  is  as  essential  to  our  well- 
being  as  it  was  to  that  of  his  ancient  people.  The 
sentiment,  therefore,  fairly  deducible  from  the  text, 
which  I  will  endeavor  to  illustrate,  is  this : 

The  teuly  Chbistian  Pulptt  is  our  steongbst 
national  defense. 

Many  different  lines  of  thought  would  terminate  in 
this  conclusion.  But  there  are  two  elementary  forces  of 
the  Gospel,  two  prime  operations  of  christian  truth,  the 
"^ue  remedial,  the  other  compensatory,  closely  connected 


N. 


certainly,  but  capable,  nevertheless,  of  distinct  consider- 
ation, to  which  I  wiU  ask  your  attention.    The  one  view 
regards  the  faith  of  Christ  pa  the  corrective  of  earthly 
evil,  the  other  as  the  supplement  of  earthly  good. 
I  remark  then, — 

L  We  may  find  a  justification  of  the  sentiment  in 
the  power  of  the  pulpit  as  a  bulwark  against  wide- 
spread and  destructive  speculative  and  practical  error. 

The  question  between  the  truly  christian  pulpit  and 
no  pulpit  whatever,  between  the  truly  christian  prophet 
and  no  prophet  at  all,  is  not  submitted  to  our  decision. 
The  question  is  between  the  true  prophet  and  the  false ; 
between  the  pulpit  dispensing  the  word  of  God,  and  the 
pulpit  dispensing  as  his  word  the  doctrine  of  devils. 
The  propensity  to  worship  is  innate  in  the  human  mind. 
We  are  made  by  God  religious  beings.  By  a  structural 
law  of  our  nature  we  seek  an  object  of  religious  support ; 
we  seek  an  object  before  which  to  bum  the  incense  of 
the  heart's  adoration.  The  answer  which  the  dying 
Hume  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  grim  ferryman  of  the 
Styx — ^to  a. plea  for  a  farther  extension  of  his  life  that 
he  might  be  permitted  to  see  the  result  of  his  labors,  in 
removing  the  superstitions  of  men — ^the  answer,  namely, 
that  he  could  not  be  permitted  to  wait  for  this,  for  that 
it  would  not  take  place  in  many  hundred  years,  had  a 
deeper  significancy  than  ever  the  profound  skeptic  him- 
sdf  imagined.  It  had  a  significancy  reaching  down  to 
the  profoundest  depths  of  human  nature,  depths  which 
the  plummet  of  that  philosopher  had  not  sounded ;  and 
human  superstition,  in  the  sense  which  he  attached  to 
the  term,  we  may  be  sure  will  be  coenduring  with  the 
existence  of  our  race.  On  every  side  the  human  spirit 
puts  forth  the  tendrils  which  proclaim  its  destiny, — 
which  declare  it  to  possess  no  self-sustaininsr  power.    As 
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the  vine  is  supplemented  by  the  oak,  so  the  hmman  spirit 
demands  a  God.  Supply  this  demand  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  true  and  living  God,  and  it  climbs  upon 
the  great  idea  upward  to  heaven.  But  neglect  to  sup- 
ply it,  and  what  then?  Have  you  altered  the  nature  of 
the  subject  ?  Have  you  reconstructed  its  powers !  Have 
you  abrogated  and  erased  its  inborn  proclivities?  Neg- 
lect to  supply  it,  and  it  is  human  nature  stilL  Neglect 
to  supply  it,  and,  prone  upon  the  earth,  it  will  cast  its 
coils  and  tendnls  about  the  things  of  the  earth,  and 
fancy  it  has  found  in  these  its  deity.  If  it  can  find 
nothing  nobler,  nothing  more  eminent,  it  will  say  to  a 
stock,  thou  art  my  father,  and  to  a  stone,  thou  hast 
brought  me  forth.  The  very  tendrils  designed  to  sustain 
it  in  mounting  skywaxd,  chain  it  to  the  dust*  And  if 
the  human  spirit  unperverted  demands  a  God,  much 
more,  blinded  and  fallen,  does  it  demand  the  prophet. 
In  the  darkness  of  nature,  it  seeks  for  supernatural  light, 
and  it  hails  with  joy  its  herald.  See  in  this  ardent 
suspiration  after  divine  illumination  the  possibility  of 
suocess  to  the  vagaries  of  unbaptized  philosophies;  to 
bold  and  blasphemous  pretensions  to  new.  revelations 
from  heaven ;  yea,  to  the  crude  and  shallow  impostures 
of  spiritual  mountebai^  and  knaves.  It  is  not  now, 
and  it  never  has  been,  the  judgment  of  mankind  that 
the  prophet,  the  alleged  exponent  of  the  supernatural 
and  divine  relations  of  our  being,  is  a  mere  pensioner 
upon  the  bounty  of  the  world ;  that  he  is  a  mere  con- 
supaer  and  moth  and  cypher.  On  the  contrary,  the 
exclamation  of  Elisha  upon  the  rapture  and  translation 
of  his  master,  is  one  of  those  remarkable  utterances 
which  condense  into  a  single  sentence  an  experi^iice  of 
all  time  and  a  conviction  of  the  whole  race.  It  is  not 
simple  Elisha  who  speaks  to  us,  uttering  a  sentiment  of 
the  son  of  Shaphat    It  is  not  a  prophet,  kindlingr  with 
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m8{»ration  as  lie  catches  the  mantle  of  his  ascending 
master.  It  is  not  a  Jew,  nor  an  Asiatic,  nor  an  ancient 
even.  Far  rather  is  it  a  representative  of  the  race, 
speaking  in  the  name  of  mankind,  and  uttering  in  our 
ears  one  of  the  most  earnest  and  universal  convictions 
of  humanity.  As  a  historic  character,  the  prophet 
appears  everywhere  a  conspicuous,  perhaps  the  most 
ccmspicuons  personage  upon  the  theater  of  human  af- 
Mrs.  He  exists  because  human  nature  exists.  The 
principle  which  demands  his  intervention  may  be 
perverted,  but  it  is  a  principle  of  human  nature  never- 
theless. The  prophet,  therefore,  though  he  may  be 
decried,  can  never  be  discredited.  He  may  be  perse- 
cuted, but  he  can  never  be  destroyed.  He  is  indestruct- 
ible, because  the  element  of  the'  human  soul  to  which 
he  gives  expression  is  indestructible.  The  human  mind 
has  always  and  everywhere  demanded  the  prophet, — 
some  internimcius  between  the  worshiper  and  his 
deity, — some  authorized  expounder  of  the  will  of 
Heaven.  We  may  recognize  this  demand  in  the  reli- 
gious character  of  the  Scripture  patriarchs,  in  the  sacred 
tribe  of  the  Jewish  economy,  in  the  commissioned 
heralds  of  the  chrtatian  di^ensation.  We  may  recog- 
nize it  in  the  magi  of  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  in  the 
imams  of  Islamism,  in  the  manifold  priestly  orders  of 
orgimized  heathendom,  in  the  medicine-men  of  our  own 
Indian  tribes,  and  even  in  the  wizards  and  sacrificers  of 
Fetichism  itself.  Search  where  we  wiU  in  history,  go 
where  we  will  upon  the  earth's  surface,  and,  unless 
our  own  country  be  an  exception,  we  shall  see  the 
prophet, — ^I  say  not  now  whether  the  true  or  the  false, — 
occupying  a  position  in  the  social  body,  and  wielding  an 
influence  over  its  development,  sujfficiently  significant  of 
the  fact  that  the  office  which  he  bears  is  the  outward 
expression  of  an  element  of  our  nature  which  utterly 
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refuses  to  be  overlcK)ked,  which  utterly  refuses  to  acqui- 
esce in  any  form  of  social  organization  in  which  fts 
claims  shall  be  discarded  or  undervalued.  The  very 
exaggeration  and  extravagance  of  the  principle  which 
has  too  often  inclined  men  to  array  the  prophet  in  the 
purple  of  worldly  grandeur,  and  to  arm  him  with  the 
thunderbolts  of  earthly  power,  is  proof  enough  of  its 
vital  energy,  and  of  the  prodigious  force  with  which  it 
has  acted  upon  the  structure  and  form  of  human  society. 
And  let  us  ask,  is  our  own  country  an  exception  ?  Has 
human  nature  changed  because  it  has  found  at  length  a 
spot  of  earth  on  which  the  clear,  calm  sky  of  freedom 
bends  over  it  its  genial  arch — because  at  length,  it  is 
treading  a  soil  where  it  may  hope  for  an  untrammeled 
and  perfect  development  ?  We  are  trying,  in  this  coun- 
try, a  novel  experiment.  We  have  cast  the  prophet,  as 
such,  out  of  our  civil  organization.  We  have  silenced 
his  voice  in  the  cabinet,  on  the  bench,  and  in  the  halls 
of  legislation.  By  sufferance,  it  is  true,  he  may  utter  a 
brief  prayer  or  pronounce  an  occasional  discourse  in  the 
presence  of  the  rulers  of  the  land ;  but  it  is  by  suffer- 
ance merely.  He  is  regarded  as  no  integral,  no  necessary 
part  in  the  mechanism  of  the  state.  The  prophetic 
character,  as  such,  is  altogether  ignored ;  and  the  prophet 
cut  off  from  all  civil  provision  for  his  support,  is  to 
be  sustained  entirely,  if  sustained  at  all,  by  the  free-will 
offerings  of  those  who  value  his  ministrations.  Not 
by  the  wise  indeed,  not  by  the  far-sighted  most  certainly, 
not  by  statesmen  who  comprehended  the  elements 
of  human  nature,  nor  by  citizens  who  underrixK>d  the 
conditions  of  social  well-being,  was  the  function  of  the 
true  prophet,  as  an  organizing  and  conservative  power 
in  the  state,  thereby  intended  to  be  denied  or  depre- 
ciated. '  The  experiment  had  its  sufficient  reasons,  but 
it  was  an  experiment  still ;  and  it  would  be  folly  to 
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deny  that  as  an  experiment  it  liad  also  its  hazards. 
One  obvious  hazard  was,  that  the  anperficial  thinkeiB, 
the  gay  and  the  pleasure-loving  multitude,  the  thought- 
less millions  who  float  carelessly  upon  the  stream  of 
societyj  seeing  the  prophetic  office  thus  unrecognized  in 
the  constitution  of  a  government  regarded  by  them  the 
noblest  product  of  human  wisdom,  would  consider  it  aa 
an  effete  superstition,  not  only  not  to  be  supported,  but 
deserving  their  supreme  contempt.  Another  was  that, 
cast  upon  the  sympathies  of  his  flock,  the  services  of  the 
pastor  would  be  regarded,  even  by  christian  commu- 
nities themselves,  as  a  private  luxury  rather  than  a  pub- 
lic necessity ;  his  support  as  a  private  charity  instead  of 
a  sacred,  public  obligation;  and  that  high-minded  and 
conscientious  men  would  refuse  to  assume  an  office  in 
which,  being  regarded  by  others — when  accepting  as  a 
return  of  service  performed,  the  simplest  necessaries  of 
life — as  the  recipients  of  a  charity,  they  might  incur  the 
risk  of  regarding  themselves  in  the  same  light,  and 
encounter  the  temptation  to  prostitute  its  sacred  func- 
tions for  a  piece  of  bread.  These  hazards  of  the  exper- 
iment are  so  obvious,  that  we  can  hardly  consider  it 
strange  that  to  those  trained  under  a  dlfterent  system, 
it  should  appear  an  impossibility  for  the  integrity  of 
christian  truth  to  survive  it ;  that  seventy  years  ago 
Paley  should  have  presented  these  aa  its  necessary 
results  ■  that,  more  recently,  Chalmers  should  have 
shrunk  from  making  it ;  and  that  Alison  should  record 
it  m  a  historic  fact  that  its  consequences  have  been 
disastrous  to  religion  in  the  American  States. 

With  some  emphasis,  no  doubt,  we  shall  pronounce 
this  historic  record  a  fable ;  and  a  fable  it  doubtless  is. 
With  soma  impatience  and  contempt,  we  may  perhaps 
also  pronounce  the  experiment  triumphant,  and  the 
problem  of  our  national  evangelization  solved.     But  let 
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XLS  ask,  in  all  truth  and  soberness,  is  it  solved  ?  Has  the 
pure  Gospel  leavened  the  whole  mass  of  mind,  even  in 
the  comparatively  homogeneous  communities  of  the 
eastern  States  ?  And  what,  then,  are  we  to  say  of  the 
heterogeneous  and  unassimUated  communities  of  the 
West  ?  What  is  the  answer  of  the  census  of  1850  ? 
Can  we  persuade  ourselves,  when  it  reports  church  ac- 
commodations, including  every  denomination  which  calls 
itself  christian,  and  of  every  description  of  edifice  which 
can  shelter  from  the  weather,  for  fourteen  millions  of 
souls,  that  we  therefore  have  fourteen  millions  of 
church-going  people,  and  that  the  remaining  nine  mil- 
lions are  composed  of  those  whom  in&ncy  or  sickness 
incapacitate  for  attendance  upon  the  services  of  the 
sanctuary  ?  Would  it  not  be  a  fairer  conclusion,  to  say 
that  in  1850  we  had  nine  millions  of  people  totally  un- 
provided with  the  Gospel,  whether  pure  or  corrupt? 
What  say  the  half  million  of  immigrants  annually  ad- 
ded to  our  population,  and  for  the  most  part  going  to  swell 
the  statistics  of  destitution  ?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  of 
these  nine  millions  of  souls,  thus  withdrawn  from  all  the 
high  stimulants  of  the  Gospel,  the  same  census  should 
report  one  million,  not  of  our  mixed  population,  but  of 
free  adults,  who  can  neither  read  nor  write  ?  And  in 
this  state  of  facts,  can  we  wonder  at  any  of  the  alarm- 
ing phenomena,  whether  spiritual  or  political,  which  the 
briefest  out-look  upon  the  nation  presents  ?  Five  and 
twenty  years  since,  who  would  have  deemed  it  possible 
that  an  arrant  and  ignorant  impostor,  then  just  com- 
mencing his  career — with  a  fanciful  tale  written  as  an 
amusement  by  a  valetudinarian  clergyman,  for  his  Bible, 
with  a  series  of  transparent  falsehoods  and  fictitious  mir- 
acles for  his  instruments — could  succeed  in  founding  a 
community  of  religious  fanatics  upon  American  soil,  suf- 
ficiently numerous  to  carve  a  State  out  of  our  national 
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ctomaln,  and  to  demand  admission  into  the  Union,^ 
commonwealth  of  polygamists  ?  Can  we  wonder,  in  the 
state  of  religions  knowledge  which  these  facts  of  the 
census  imply,  that  Millerism  and  Mesmeriam  and  So- 
cialism and  Biology  and  Spirittialism,  should  send  forth 
their  apostles  of  delusion  and  folly,  and  that  they  should 
succeed  in  caiTyiug  captiTe  silly  women  to  the  mad- 
house, yea,  and  in  making  dupes  of  men  who  consider 
themselves  far  too  wise  to  be  duped  by  the  ambassadors 
of  the  cross  of  Christ? 

Let  us  not  inquire  how  many  of  the  nominally  Pro- 
testant sects  possess  little  of  Christianity  but  its  name. 
Let  us  not  inquire  what  the  high  priests  of  Transcen- 
dentalism would  do  for  the  well-being  of  the  country, 
and  the  stability  of  its  institutions,  could  they  succeed 
in  persuading  us  that  we  may  be  inspired,  as  well  as  the 
apostles,  and  that  the  religion  of  reason  is  better  than 
"  innumerable  Christianities;*^  could  they  succeed  in  so  fai' 
clearing  our  spiritual  vision  as  to  enable  our  whole  pt^>p- 
ulation  to  adopt  the  language  of  the  great  modem 
founder  of  Rationalism,  in  his  Critic  of  Pure  Reason, 
"  Certainly  no  one  is  able  to  boast  that  he  knows  there 
is  a  God  or  a  future  life;  for  if  he  knows  this,  be  is  then 
exactly  the  man  I  have  long  sought  after;"— or  could 
they  succeed  in  so  disciplining  our  faith  and  opening  the 
eyes  of  our  spirits,  as  to  enable  us  all  to  re-echo  the  Ian- 
guage  of  the  same  philosopherj  who,  when  asked,  in 
view  of  death,  what  he  promised  himself  for  the  future, 
true  to  the  affirmations  of  his  speculative,  though  false, 
it  may  be,  to  the  concessions  of  his  practical  reason,  re- 
plied' — '*  nothing  certain ;"  and  again — "  I  have  no  con- 
ception of  a  future  life,"  Yet  these  are  the  men  who 
would  fain  persuade  us  that  they  are  the  people,  and 
wisdom  shall  die  with  them,^^that  they  have  reached  a 
point  of  vision  which  enables  them  perfecjfeW  to  d^crim- 
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inate  the  true  from  tke  false  in  the  "  book-revelation  ^  of 
Christianity.  And  high  above  the  din  and  tumult  of 
this  battle  of  ivee^  however  perverted,  mind,  elate  and 
conspicuous,  throned  upon  her  dogma  of  infellibility,  be- 
hold the  "  Scarlet  Lady,^  offering  to  our  citizens  a  safe 
asylum  and  a  gratefal  rest — ^an  asylum  from  the  perplex- 
ities of  coBSciencev  a  rest  from  the  toils  of  investigation 
and  of  thought  The  infallible  church,  can  she  not  keep 
the  conscience  of  her  followers  ?  Does  she  mot  know 
how  they  ought  to  think,  and  feel,  and  act^  and  vote  ? 
Behold  her,  disciplining  two  millions  of  our  countrymen, 
and  kindly  offering  to  discipline  them  all  for  the  high 
duties  and  solemn  responsibilities  of  American  citizen- 
ship. 

These  are  some  of  the  prophets  of  error,  who  like 
the  priests  of  Baal,  in  the  time  of  EUjah,  are  seducing 
the  hearts  of  the  people  from  the  Grod  of  the  Bible,  the 
God  of  the  fathers  and  founders  of  this  republic,  and 
urging  them  to  burn  the  incense  of  worship  before  their 
several  deities.  The  Church,  Reason,  Our  Country, 
Manifest  Destiny,  Progress,  Mammon — ^these  are  the 
idols  to  which  they  are  teaching  us  to  bow  down.  No, 
my  brethren,  the  problem  of  American  evangelization 
is  not  yet  solved  ;  and  there  is  but  one  way  in  which  to 
solve  it.  The  friends  of  evangelical  Christianity  must 
go  up  to  a  higher  platform  of  self-consecration  and  la- 
bor. They  must  feel  more  deeply  the  solemn  responsi- 
bilities which  the  providence  of  God  has  laid  upon 
them  ;  their  hearts  must  bum  with  more  intense  desires 
to  fulfill  the  high  and  glorious  mission  to  which  they 
have  been  set  apart  and  consecrated  by  God.  And  let 
us  not  be  discouraged  by  the  magnitude  of  the  work. 
Let  us  not  be  terrified  by  the  fierceness  and  the  number 
of  our  foes.  We  have  an  Almighty  Helper.  Our  wea- 
pons are  of  etherial  temper.    Error  is  strong,  indeed^ 
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but  trnth  is  stronger.  The  word  of  the  Lord  is  tried, 
and  enduretii  forever.  It  is  equal  to  every  exigency. 
We  want  no  new  revelations,  whether  of  fanaticism,  of 
mysticism,  or  of  reason.  We  want  only  the  sword  of 
the  Spirit,  wielded  by  strong  and  skillfol  hands,  by 
workmen  who  need  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing 
the  word  of  truth.  These  wcwrkmen  we  must  have.  We 
must  have  thent  freely  trained,  and  freely  sustained  by 
the  peojde  of  God.  We  must  have  them  in  numbers 
snfScient  to  bring  the  great  principles  of  christian  truth 
which  gave  Hrth  to  the  nation,  into  direct  contact  with 
the  mind  and  heart  of  the  nation,  and  the  republic  is 
safe.  These  principles  can  perpetuate  our  institutions ; 
they  can  neutralize  the  poison  of  error ;  they  can  allay 
the  rancors  of  party ;  they  can  curb  the  lust  of  dominion, 
the  unscrupulous  spirit  of  national  ambition ;  they  can 
avert  from  us,  and  they  alone,  the  terrors  of  an  awful 
catastrophe,  which  every  year  grows  more  imminent ; 
for  the  high  humanities  of  the  Gospel  alone  can  discharge 
with  safety  the. angry  contents  of  that  dark  and  threat- 
ening doud,  which,  in  the  better  days  of  the  republic, 
hung,  thin  and  fleecy,  along  our  southern  horizon  ;  but 
which  now,  rolling  in  black  and  terrific  masses,  upward 
to  the  zenith,  and  around  the  whole  concave  of  heaven, 
makes  distinctly  audible  its  muttering  thunders,  and 
threatens  ere  long  to  pour  upon  the  land  the  compli- 
cated and  indescribable  horrors  of  a  civil  and  a  servile 
war. 

n.  The  truth  of  the  sentiment  derived  from  the 
text  may  be  illustrated  by  looking  at  the  christian 
prophet  as  the  holder  forth,  before  the  mind  of  man,  of 
the  great  and  the  true  ideal  of  life. 

It  is  remarked  in  substance  by  a  writer,  whose  lan- 
guage I  will  not  quote,  but  whose  true  and  wise  obser- 
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vations,  like  diamonds  set  in  jet,  are  all  the  more  strik- 
ing, for  the  back-ground  of  falsehood  and  foUy  with 
which  they  are  too  often  contrasted,  tha*  the  men  who 
live  in  the  hearts  and  in  the  memory  of  mankind,  are 
not  the  contributors  to  the  wants  and  passions  of  their 
physical  natures.  The  monarchs  of  the  mind — ^these  are 
the  demi-gods  of  the  race — the  poets  whose  vivid  pic- 
tures glow  in  the  chambers  of  our  fancy--the  philoso- 
phers whose  ideas  stimulate  our  intellects — the  moralists 
whose  high  distinctions  lift  us  upward  from  the  low 
sphere  of  sense,  from  houses  and  lands,  from  food  and 
money,  into  the  clearer  and  calmer  and  purer  region  of 
truth  and  duty.  Coincident  with  this  observation,  is 
the  equally  striking  remark  of  Locke :  "  Temples,''  says 
he,  *'have  their  sacred  images,  and  we  see  what  influence 
they  always  have  over  a  great  part  of  mankind.  But, 
in  truth,  the  ideas  and  images  in  men's  minds  are  theiur 
visible  powers  which  govern  them,  and  to  these  they  all 
universally  pay  a  ready  submission."  Men  are  not  sat- 
isfied with  the  present.  The  whole  creation  groans  and 
travails  together  in  pain,  looking  for  the  realisation  of 
its  ideal.  The  natural  passions,  permitted  to  gain  the 
ascendancy,  carve  out,  each  one  for  itself,  a  distinct  and 
vivid  ideal  of  Kfe.  Wealth,  power,  fame,  pleasure,  all 
have  their  prophets,  who  address,  not  the  senses  simply, 
but  the  spirit  also ;  prophets  who  sing  their  syren  song 
in  the  ears  of  the  spirit,  and  who  present  to  the  eye  of 
the  spirit  golden  glories,  woven  of  the  stuff  which  dreams 
are  made  of.  We  tread  a  spiritual  earth.  We  look  up- 
ward to  spiritual  heavens.  A  poor  youth  from  the  country 
visits  for  the  first  time  this  great  metropolis  of  yours. 
He  wanders  through  its  streets  and  avenues.  Its  palatial 
splendor  dazzles  his  senses.  He  asks  who  are  the  pos* 
sessors  of  these  magnificent  abodes,  and  learns  that 
many  of  them  were  the  framers  of  their  own  fortunes. 
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A  new  ideal  of  life  is  bom.  Suddenly  a  bright  light 
shoots  up  to  the  zenith  of  his  spiritual  firmament,  and 
burns  there,  before  the  eye  of  his  fancy,  a  vision  of 
wealth.  This  vision,  like  its  kindred  visions  of  pleasure 
and  glory,  is  brilliant,  indeed,  but  it  is  liable  to  sudden 
extinction.  Its  sphere  is  the  lower  atmosphere  of  the 
soul,  the  region  of  clouds  and  vapors ;  and  its  longest 
continuance  is  the  term  of  our  terrestrial  life.  Its  proph- 
ets, therefore,  though  they  may  charm  and  attract,  can 
never  gain  a  lasting  place  in  the  memory  of  mankind. 

But  there  is  a  higher  region  in  the  spirit  of  man,  a 
re^on  in  which  revolve  the  orbs  of  a  nobler  ideal  of 
life — sympathy  with  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  our  fellow* 
tenants  of  the  dusi,  a  benevolent  regard  for  the  earthly 
well-being  of  our  fellow-men,  family  affection,  patriotism, 
philanthropy.  How  pure  and  lovely,  often,  are  these 
planets  of  the  soul  I  But  they  are  planets  still.  Their 
circuits  may  be  wide  and  noble,  but  they  revolve  never 
the  less  about  the  temporal  and  the  finite.  Their 
prophets,  therefore,  though  they  may  win  the  esteem  of 
mankind,  can  never  enthrone  themselves  in  the  inner 
heart  of  humanity.  lift  up  thine  eyes  once  more,  O 
child  of  earth  and  of  heaven  I  There  is  a  loftier  region 
still  within  the  compass  of  thy  spiritual  vision.  Behold 
the  objects  which  insphere  themselves  in  these  upper 
heavens, — eternal  truth,  eternal  right,  eternal  justice, 
divine  and  eternal  love !  Here  dwells  the  idea  of  abso- 
lute moral  rectitude.  Here  dwells  the  idea  of  per- 
fect holiness.  Here  dwells  the  sentiment  of  duty. 
Far  above  the  meteors  of  wealth  and  fame  and  pleasure, 
which  gleam  amid  the  clouds  and  storms  of  personal 
interest  and  personal  passion;  infinitely  beyond  even 
these  lesser  and  planetary  lights  of  life,  at  which  we 
have  just  been  gazing;  from  afar,  in  the  deep  empyrean 
of  the  soul,  they  look  down,  with  a^^^^and^stellar 
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brightness,  upon  our  evil  world,  the  fixed  stars  of  the 
human  spirit.  Here  we  may  pause  and  worship,  for 
this  the  dwelling  place  of  our  God.  Little  now  does  he 
understand  the  wants  and  capacities  of  his  own  spirit, 
who  attempts  to  form  an  ideal  of  life  from  which  these 
great  conceptions  shall  be  excluded.  He  will  make 
miserable  shipwreck  of  his  happiness.  Little  does  he 
understand  the  spiritual  forces  which  agitate  most  pro- 
foundly the  heart  of  humanity,  who  looks  for  them  in 
personal  interest  and  personal  passion.  Small  compe- 
tency, moreover,  has  he  to  read  aright  the  lessons  of 
history,  or  to  construct  institutions  for  moulding  and 
governing  society,  who  has  failed  to  learn  that  the 
human  soul  knows  no  sublimity  of  purpose,  no  energy 
of  action,  no  enthusiasm  of  enterprise,  no  stubbornness 
of  resistance  like  those  which  are  kindled  and  fed  at 
these  supernal  fires.  For  this  reason,  doubtless,  have 
the  functions  of  the  prophet  so  often  been  superadded 
to  those  of  the  legislator  and  the  warrior.  All  along 
the  beaten  highways  of  history,  wherever  great  enter- 
prises have  been  achieved,  wherever  great  obstacles 
have  been  successfully  encol^ltered,  behold  the  prophet  I 
Behold  him  in  the  very  van  of  progress,  bearing  aloft 
in  his  hands  the  symbols  of  the  supernatural  and  the 
divine,  his  eye  flashing  a  mystic  light,  and  his  voice 
thrilling  the  multitudes  with  those  mysterious  and  solemn 
tones,  which  like  the  far  echoes  of  the  Alps  seem  to 
speak  to  them  from  the  skies.  Examine,  if  you  will, 
the  motive  forces  which  are  heaving  the  nations  and 
agitating  the  world  to-day.  The  revolution  of  China  is 
religious,  and  Tlen-te,  proclaiming  himself  a  prophet  of 
the  Highest,  marshals  the  Celestials  to  his  standard, 
and  leads  them  to  victory  in  the  name  of  the  Almighty* 
And,  whatever  may  be  true  of  the  autocrat  of  Russia 
himself,  "the  drum-beat"  of  Nicholas,  now  reverberat- 
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ing  from  the  Enxme  to  the  Arctic  sea — every  stroke  of 
which  realizes  the  magic  power  of  the  drmn-stick  of  the 
Shawnee  prophet  of  the  Wabash,  and  in  reality,  as  did 
that  in  imagination,  "shakes  the  world,'* — ^falls  upon  the 
ears  of  his  people,  at  least,  as  a  call  of  God.  "  Ihe  holy 
places  of  our  religion ;  ^  this  is  the  legend  of  his  banners. 
Assert  now,  if  yon  please,  that  this  is  all  midsummer 
madness,  superstition,  and  fanaticism.  It  is  human 
nature  neveftheless ;  and  remember,  I  pray  you,  that  in 
dealing  with  men,  you  are  dealing  with  human  nature. 
But  it  is  not  aU  fanaticism.  It  is  not  nil  superstition. 
It  has  a  basis,  at  least,  of  truth  and  soberness.  God  has 
not  given  us  a  religious  nature  capable  of  such  stupend- 
ous perversions,  and  with  no  legitimate  development 
There  is  a  genuine  religion.  There  is  a  t^ue  prophet. 
That  religion  we  believe  to  be  found  in  the  "  book- 
revelation  **  of  Christianity.  And  that  prophet,  behold 
him,  with  the  word  of  God  unbound,  with  the  open 
Bible,  grounding  his  commission  on  the  Scriptures  of 
truth,  and  making  the  decisions  of  that  sacred  volume, 
well  xmderstood,  his  final  appeal !  This  is  .the  true 
prophet  of  God;  and  he  is  as  well  the  prophet  of 
liberty,  of  popular  rights,  of  emancipated  mind.  En- 
gland knows  it.  Scotland  knows  it  fv31  welL  Germany 
knows  it  America  knows  it  Men  may  affect  to  think 
lightly  of  the  influence  of  the  Christian  prophet ;  of  the 
organizing  and  ccmservative  power  of  the  Protestant 
ministry  in  a  state.  The  heart  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
from  its  inmost  core,  confesses  it,  and  glories  in  it. 
Save  only  the  soil  trodden  by  the  feet  of  the  diving 
Bedeemer  of  men,  there  are  no  spots  of  earth  dearer  to 
memory  or  to  fame,  than  those  which  are  hallowed  by 
their  association  with  the  names  of  the  prophets  of 
religious  liberty.  Think  of  Luther.  The  "  Stamm-haus  " 
at  Mohra,  the  birth  hoi»e  at  Eisleben,  the  little  chamber 
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in  the  Wartbnrg,  looking  out  npon  its  mountain  chasmB 
and  its  sea  of  firs,  the  dwelling  in  Wittenberg,  the 
town  church  where  he  preached,  the  castle  church  to 
whose  door  he  nailed  his  immortal  theses,  and  beneath 
whose  floor,  side  by  side  with  those  of  his  beloved 
Philip,  his  sacred  ashes  now  repose, — ^these  are  the  true 
Meccas  of  Saxon,  and  of  Anglo-Saxon  Christendom. 
Think  of  the  Reformer  of  Switzerland.  The  name  of 
that  man  is  uppermost  in  the  thoughts  of  every  true- 
hearted  pilgrim  to  the  shores  of  the  Leman.  As  he 
approaches  Geneva,  he  forgets  that  Lausanne  and  Femey 
and  Coppet  have  even  an  existence.  The  Gibbons,  the 
Voltaires,  and  the  De  Staels  vanish  from  his  thoughts. 
Calvin  i3  the  Mont-Blanc  of  his  memory.  And  as  he  stands 
upon  the  little  island  that  parts  ^Hhe  blue  rushing  of  the 
arrowy  Rhone,''— Calvin  still  the  theme  of  his  medita- 
tions,— ^forgetting  for  the  moment  the  modest  request  of 
the  great  reformer,  he  feels  his  heart  swell  with  indigna- 
tion and  his  cheek  glow  with  shame  at  the  degeneracy  of 
a  people  vho'could  erect  the  bromse  statue  which  adorns 
it,  to  the  memory  of  the  visionary,  the  infidel,  the  im- 
moral Rousseau,  and  leave  the  prince  of  theologians  with- 
out a  monument.  So  has  not  Wittenberg  treated  Luther. 
So  has  not  Rotterdam  treated  Erasmus. 

There  is  another  point  on  the  contin^it  of  Europe, 
little  known  to  transatlantic  fame,  but  dear  and  even 
precious  to  the  American  heart  You  will  not  find  its  name 
in  the  road  books.  Kings  and  nobles,  monarchists  and 
prelatists  would  pass  it  by  in  contempt,  if  not  in  ignorance; 
but  it  draws  like  a  moral  loadstone  the  heart  of  every 
American  who  approaches  it.  Come  with  me,  my  breth- 
ren, and  let  us  look  for  a  moment  upon  that  hallowed 
spot.  An  hour^s  ride  from  a  great  commercial  city  of 
northern  Europe,  beneath  a  canopy  of  grand  old  trees, 
will  bring  us  to  an  ancient  village,  whose  low-browed, 
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red-roofed  houaee,  and  narrow,  winding  streets  promise 
small  gratification  to  the  pilgrim  of  the  beautiM ;  bat 
we  are  pilgrims  of  the  heart.  Let  ns  persevere.  Let 
us  thread  these  uneven  and  tortuous  streets,  till  we  have 
penetrated  the  village.  Well  then,  we  have  reached 
our  destination,  let  us  alight.  What  do  we  behold? 
little,  it  is  true,  to  gratify  the  eye  of  an  artist.  We  are 
in  an  open  area.  On  our  left  rises  the  tower  of  an 
ancient  church,  whose  walls  have  been  furrowed  and 
embrowned  by  the  lapse  of  centuries.  On  the  right  is 
a  broad  haven,  the  termination  of  a  canal,  which  here 
forms  a  junction  irith  a  stream  navigable  for  sea-going 
vessels.  At  a  little  distance  before  us  creep  the  sluggish 
waters  of  the  Meuse.  Here  is  little  indeed  of  aesthetic 
value  for  the  eye  of  the  body.  But  as  the  historic 
scene  rises  and  pictures  itself  before  the  eye  of  the  spirit, 
we  can  hardly  help  exclaiming  aloud  in  our  enthusiasm, 
This  is  Delft-haven!  At  yonder  shore  was  moored 
the  Speedwell,  the  destined  consort  of  the  Mayflower. 
Here  transpired  a  scene  immortal  in  the  annals  of  the 
church  of  Jesus  Christ ;  a  scene  surpassed  in  deep  and 
tender  interest  only  by  the  apostolic  adieu  to  the  church 
of  Ephesus.  We  are  standing,  moreover,  upon  the 
theater  of  an  occurrenee  which  has  marked  forever  a 
day  in  the  calendar  of  a  hemisphere.  Here,  escaped 
from  the  persecution  of  a  bigot  monarch,  filter  twelve 
years  of  rest  and  refreshment,  the  little  church  of  Ley- 
den  was  gathered  to  bid  adieu  to  the  Pilgrims  of  New 
!Ekigland.  Here  stood  Brewster,  and  Bradford,  and 
Carver,  and  Winslow,  and  Allerton,  and  Standish.  Here 
knelt  and  prayed  the  heronsaint,  the  immortal  Robinson. 
Here  were  uttered  by  him  those  lofty  words,  the  spirit 
of  which  I  pray  God,  may  never  cease  to  live  in  the 
churches  of  the  New  World :  ^        . 

"Brethren,  we  are  now  quickly  to  part  from  one 
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another,  and  whether  I  may  ever  live  to  see  your  faces 
any  more,  the  God  of  heaven  only  knows.  But,  whether 
the  Lord  has  appointed  that  or  no,  I  charge  you  before 
God  and  his  blessed  angels,  that  you  follow  me  no  fur- 
ther than  you  have  seen  me  follow  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
K  God  reveal  any  thing  to  you  by  any  other  instrument, 
be  as  ready  to  receive  it,  as  ever  you  were  to  receive 
any  truth  by  my  ministry ;  for  I  am  verily  persuaded  the 
Lord  has  yet  more  truth  to  break  forth  out  of  his  Holy 
Word.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  sufficiently  bewiul  the 
condition  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  who  are  come  to 
a  period  in  rdigion,  and  will  at  present  go  no  further 
than  the  instruments  of  their  Reformation.  The  Lutheran 
cannot  be  drawn  beyond  what  Luther  saw :  whatever 
part  of  his  good-will  the  Lord  revealed  to  Calvin,  they 
will  rather  die  than  embrace  it.  And  the  Calvinists  you 
see  stick  fast  where  they  were  left  by  that  great  man  of 
God,  who  yet  saw  not  all  things.  This  is  a  misery  much 
to  be  lamented ;  for  though  they  were  burning  and  shi- 
ning lights  in  their  times,  yet,  they  penetrated  not  the 
whole  counsel  of  God,  but,  were  they  now  living,  would 
be  as  willing  to  embrace  further  light  as  that  which 
they  at  first  received.  For  it  is  not  possible  that  the 
christian  world  should  have  come  so  lately  out  of  thick 
anti-c}iristian  darkness,  and  that  the  perfection  of  knowl- 
edge should  break  forth  at  once.'' 

Such  was  the  spirit  of  Robinson,  and  such  the  spirit 
of  the  Pilgrims.  After  a  night  spent  in  prayer,  the 
morning  of  the  22d  of  July,  1620,  dawned  upon  the  af- 
fectionate and  sorrowing  band.  They  knelt  together  in 
supplication  for  the  last  time  upon  yonder  shore.  Here 
for  the  last  time  their  pastor  commended  them  to  the 
favor  and  benediction  of  Heaven.  The  final  adieus  were 
spoken.  Amid  sobbing  and  tears  the  Speedwell,  laden 
with  the  destinies  of  a  continent,  dropped  down  the 
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8tream,  slowly  receded  from  the  eyes  of  th^ 

watchers"  upon  the  shore,  and  lessening  anc 

she  advanced,  at  length  sunk  below  the  circw  ui  inu 

horizon. 

<*  What  sought  they  thoB  a£ar? 
Bright  jewels  of  the  mine  7 
The  wealth  of  seas!  the  spoils  of  wart — 
They  sought  a  faith's  pore  shrine* 

That  faith's  "  pure  shrine  "  they  found.  It  was  erected 
by  the  hands  of  the  christian  prophet;  after  no  pattern 
drawn  from  human  imagination  or  of  human  reason,  but 
after  the  pattern  given  in  the  true  and  living  word  of 
God.  Behold,  my  brethren,  the  genesis  of  our  nation  1 
The  true  christian  pulpit  was  the  nucleus  of  our  social 
organization.  This  was  the  organic  center  from  which 
emanated,  at  the  beginning,  the  germ  of  our  national 
life.  This  was  the  power  which  leveled  the  unshorn 
forests  of  the  New  World.  This  was  the  power  which 
planted  the  schools  and  reared  the  colleges  of  America. 
At  this  shrine  our  fathers  worshiped.  Here  they  were 
taught  the  great  and  the  true  ideal  of  human  life ;  and 
they  were  inspired  by  it,  t^.  Here  they  learned  the 
greatness  of  meaning  concentrated  in  the  word,  man. 
Here  they  learned  the  conditions  of  his  full  and  perfect 
development.  Here  they  learned  the  value  of  the  life 
that  now  is,  from  its  relations  to  that  which  is  to  come. 
*  Here  they  were  taught  to  believe  that  the  bow  of  im- 
mortality spans  the  doud  of  death.  With  the  glass  of 
christian  faith  they  pierced  that  black  and  awful  firma- 
ment of  night,  impenetrable  to  mortal  vision,  which 
canopies  the  grave ;  and  they  beheld  its  outer  surface 
belted  and  glowing  with  the  splendors  of  a  better  world. 
They  saw  distinctly  arching  over  it  a  concave  of  glory, 
laminous  with  the  light  of  life  eternal.  Here  they  were 
taught  the  relations  and  the  responsibility  of  every  indi- 
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vidua!  soul  to  the  Eternal  Father  of  all  men.  They  be- 
lieved these  things.  They  believed  them,  not  upon  the 
testimony  of  a  stumbling  and  hesitating  human  reason, 
but  upon  the  infallible  authority  of  God's  everlasting 
word.  Here,  therefore,  they  learned  the  magnitude  and 
the  limits  of  human  rights.  This  shrine  was  the  nurse 
of  heroes.  It  was  the  nurse  of  heroes,  because  it  was 
the  nurse  of  individual  men ;  men  who  knew  their  rights 
and  knowing  dared  maintain  them,  at  all  hazards,  and 
in  the  face  of  any  earthly  power.  I  do  not  claim  that 
the  christian  pulpit  had  then  or  that  it  has  yet,  penetra- 
ted the  "  whole  counsel  of  God,''  as  revealed  in  his  holy 
word.  I  do  not  claim  that  its  expositions  of  that  word 
were  perfect ;  but  I  claim,  nevertheless,  that  this  was  the 
fountain  from  which  emanated,  that  it  was  the  power 
which  perpetuated  from  generation  to  generation,  for 
the  space  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  intelligence 
and  manly  virtue  which  characterized  the  yeomanry  of 
these  States  at  the  opening  of  the  Revolution,  that  ster- 
ling independence  of  mind,  that  uncompromising  and 
unconquerable  love  of  civil  liberty,  which  burst  into  a 
flame  on  Lexington  green,  and  which  spoke  out  in  a 
voice  of  thunder  from  the  heights  of  Bunker's  hill.  In 
the  feeble  beginnings  of  the  American  republic,  when 
the  life  of  our  infant  liberty  was  in  peril,  it  was  not 
thought  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  governing  powers  to 
invoke  the  aid  of  the  pulpit.  Then  liey  earnestly  sought 
its  solemn  sanctions  for  the  cause  of  national  liberty; 
then  they  earnestly  invoked  its  solemn  intercessions  with 
God,  and  its  lofty  inspirations  to  kindle  and  to  sustain 
the  zeal  of  the  people.  Then  they  sought  the  presence 
of  the  christian  pastor  to  guard  the  morals  of  the  army, 
and  to  nerve  our  soldiers,  by  his  thrilling  appeals,  for 
the  terrible  struggle.  And  are  we  now  to  learn  that 
"ministers  of  the  Gospel  are  unknown  to  this  govem- 
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ment,'*  and  that  **  of  a11  others  they  are  the  most  en- 
croaching, and  as  a  body  the  most  arrogant  class  of  men  ^  ? 
Heaven  forbid  that  this  should  be  true !  Heaven  forbid 
that  the  American  people  should  accept,  as  legitimate 
and  deserved,  an  insolt,  not  to  the  mission  of  the  christian 
pastor  merely,  but  to  their  own  intelligence,  which  has 
thus  far  regaled  the  pulpit  as  the  strongest  and  most 
venerated  bulwark  of  republican  liberty  I  Is  this  all  a 
mistake  ?  Is  our  whole  past  history  a  lie  ?  Have  those 
whom  we  have  been  wont  to  regard  as  the  wisest  and 
best  and  most  patriotic  of  fathers,  as  the  purest  and 
truest  and  noblest  of  mothers,  when  they  have  brought 
their  first-bom  sons  to  the  altar  of  God,  and,  consecrating 
them  to  him,  besought  that  he  would  accept  the  offering 
and  count  them  worthy  to  be  put  into  the  holy  ministry, 
been  dreaming  a  dream  of  fanaticism  and  folly  ?  Have 
they  then  only  been  swelling  the  army  of  traitors  to  their 
country,  and  to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  mankind? 
If  this  be  so,  then  in  the  name  of  humanity,  in  the  name 
of  liberty,  in  the  name  of  our  country,  let  us  demolish 
the  Protestant  pulpit ;  let  us  silence  the  voice  of  the  chris- 
tian prophet ;  let  us  at  last  be  free — ^yes,  free  I  And 
now — what  is  to  be  the  condition  of  the  land  ?  Come 
up  hither  to  our  council,  ye  prophets  of  liberty  without 
the  Bible ;  ye  prophets  ci  national  prosperity  an4  hap- 
piness without  the  pulpit  oi  Protestant  Christianity  I  We 
have  broken  down  our  altars.  We  have  extinguished  their 
fires.  We  have  abandoned  the  sanctuaries  of  our  fath- 
ers' God,  and,  like  Ahab,  have  driven  their  prophets  to 
the  desert.  Come  hither,  and  turn  over  with. us  and  for 
us  the  pages  of  the  worlds  history.  Tell  us  what  condi- 
tion of  man,  as  written  in  that  history,  free  from  this 
igncmiinious  and  gaUing  chain,  shall  we  appropriate,  and 
make  the  condition  of  our  beloved  land.  Shall  it  be 
the  prostrations  and  man  worship,  the  fawning  flattery 


and  cringing  terror,  which  have  marked  the  slaves  of 
oriental  despotism  both  in  ancient  times  and  in  onr  own  ? 
Shall  it  be  the  stormy  democracy  of  Greece,  that  meteor 
of  liberty,  fierce  and  brilliant,  which  shot  athwart  the 
heavens,  which  blazed  and  dazzled  and  exploded — and 
with  it,  remember,  the  despotism  of  a  mob,  the  corrup- 
tion of  demagogues,  the  ostracism  of  justice,  the  goblets  of 
hemlock,  and,  above  all,  the  temples  of  Venus,  the  orgies 
of  Bacchus,  and  the  bowlings  of  the  Corybantes  ?  Shall 
it  be  that  brightest  page  in  Boman  story,  which  opens 
with  the  reeking  dagger  of  Lucretia,  and  closes  with  the 
bloody  tragedy  of  Phillippi — the  days  in  which  flour- 
ished the  so-called  stem  republican  virtue  of  the  Eternal 
Gty,  whose  blaze  broke  forth  under  the  burning  breath 
of  the  first  Brutus,  and  whose  expiring  embers  were 
quenched  in  the  blood  of  the  second  ?  Shall  we  accept 
of  this — ^and  with  it,  let  us  remember,  of  its  patrician 
arrogance,  its  plebian  servility,  its  domestic  slavery,  its 
agrarian  madness,  its  tribunitial  storms,  its  debasing  su- 
perstitions, its  unending  factions,  and  its  perpetual  war  ? 
Shall  we  choose  the  condition  of  mediaeval  Christendom, 
that  beautiful  period  during  which  the  splendors  of  the 
miter  eclipsed  the  light  of  the  Bible,  and  when  the 
whole  civilized  world  was  making  hot  haste  to  (Jothic 
barbarism?  Shall  we  accept  the  splendid  trappings  of 
the  Papacy,  its  stupendous  cathedrals,  its  pealing  or- 
gans, its  scarlet  robes,  its  genuflexions  and  images,  and 
incense,  and  host  and  unction — and  with  them,  let  us 
not  forget^  its  chained  Bible,  its  night  of  mind,  its 
ecclesiastical  despotism,  its  papal  interdicts,  its  annals, 
its  indulgences,  its  inquisitorial  dungeons  and  its  auto- 
da-fe  ?  Or,  finally,  shall  we  rather  choose  the  paradise 
of  Atheism,  those  Elysian  abodes  of  freedom  from  all 
moral  obligations  and  all  religious  restraint,  which  swam 
before  the  delighted  vision  of  Voltaire  aiy|i  J^^d'tA^BVWTI^i 
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of  Diderot  and  Robespierre — tliose  Hesperian  fielda  of 
tlie  blessed  in  which  human  nature,  nncramped  by  the 
withering  supei^tition  of  a  God,  was  to  gain  its  primeval 
dignity;  was  to  sport  itself  with  nnwearied  feet  upon  the 
verdant  carpets  of  its  native  clime ;  was  to  "  spread  its 
broad  wing  to  the  sky^  and  gaze  nndazzled  on  the  son  ^  ? 
Beautiful  speculation !  Shall  we  adopt  it  ?  I  care  not 
now  whether  at  the  instance  of  the  prophets  of  a  sensual 
or  a  transcendental  philosophy — shall  we  adopt  it  ?  Or 
shall  we  first  read  the  commentary  upon  it  which  we 
find  in  the  decimation  of  France,  in  the  apotheosis  of  a 
courtesan  as  the  goddess  of  reason,  and  in  the  whole  his* 
tory  of  the  French  Revolution  1 

O  my  countrymen !  listen  not,  I  beseech  you,  to  the 
seductive  counsels  of  the  prophets  of  an  irreligions  lib- 
erty. They  are  the  prophets  of  Baal,  Well,  indeed,  at 
this  juncture  in  our  national  history,  may  I  re-echo  in 
your  ears  the  words  of  a  true  lover  of  his  countiy,  whose 
voice,  in  the  days  of  its  strength,  at  these  high  festivals 
of  our  religion,  was  wont  to  thrill  our  hearts  like  the 
voice  of  a  trumpet,  and  whose  feebler  tones,  thank  God, 
have  not  yet  uttered  their  dying  testimony  to  the  price- 
less value  of  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ ; 
''The  hand  that  overturns  our  altars  is  the  hand  of  death, 
unbaning  the  gates  of  Pandemonium,  and  letting  loose 
upon  our  land  the  crimes  and  the  miseries  of  hell"  Shall 
we,  then,  venture  upon  this  fearful  experiment  ?  No, 
never.  The  God  of  our  fathers  shall  be  our  God  for- 
ever and  ever*  We  will  not  overthrow  the  altars  of  the 
Protestant  faith.  We  will  not  abandon  them.  Fai*  rather 
will  we  re-erect  those  which  have  fallen  down ;  far  rather 
will  we  bnUd  them  in  all  the  waste  and  desert  places  of 
the  land. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  prop^^eJR^^c^f?^**®  *^^ 


Mends  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  the 
sober  inquiry,  whether  we  have  frilly  appreciated  the 
magnitude  of  the  interests  which  are  staked  upon  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  work  of  giving  to  the  whole 
body  of  our  countrymen  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  Prot* 
estant  faith.  These  doctrines,  which  produced  our  na> 
tional  liberties,  constitute  the  only  power  on  earth  which 
is  able  to  sustain  and  perpetuate  them.  These  are  able. 
But  they  possess  no  magic  power.  They  must  be  incul- 
cated by  the  voice  of  the  living  preacher.  This  is  the 
ordinance  of  God,  and  it  is  as  well  the  dictate  of  common 
sense.  Complaint  is  made  by  the  prophets  of  novel 
remedies  for  our  social  evils  and  our  national  sins,  that 
the  doctiines  of  our  faith  are  not  adequate  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case.  It  would  be  as  just  to  comj^ain 
that  the  sword  does  not  slay  whilst  hidden  in  the  scab^ 
bard ;  that  the  remedies  for  our  physical  diseases  do  not 
cure  whilst  lodged  in  the  feases  of  the  physician.  The 
great  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  must  be  preached.  They 
must  be  carried  by  the  ambassadors  of  God  to  every 
hamlet  in  the  land.  Is  it  quite  certain  that  American 
Christians  come  up  to  the  foil  measure  of  their  responsi- 
bility to  the  Protestant  faith,  to  their  country,  and  their 
God,  whilst  tiieir  disbursements  for  the  support  of  the 
gospel  ministry,  when  compared  with  those  of  British 
Christians  for  the  same  object,  are  only  in  the  ratio  of 
one  dollar  to  ten?  Is  it  altogether  strange  that  the 
fidth  of  the  young  men  in  the  church  does  not  rise  so 
much  above  the  general  level  as  to  prevent  them  fix>m 
shrinking  &om  a  service,  the  preparation  for  which  and 
the  prosecution  of  which  they  see  to  be  one  continued 
struggle  with  an  almost  abject  poverty  ?  Is  it  altogether 
strange  that  in  this  state  of  things  the  supplies  for  our 
Home  Missionary  work  should  be  found  constantly  de- 
creasing ?    No,  my  brethren.    Three  thingSf  I  am  deeplvrp 


convinced,  tlie  churches  which  represent  the  faith  of  our 
fitthers  owe  to  the  cause  of  Christ  in  onr  land,  and  not 
to  the  cause  of  Christ  only,  but  to  their  own  prosperity 
and  to  the  protection  of  all  the  great  and  precious  in- 
terests which  stand  connected  with  the  preservation  of 
our  civil  institutions.    The  first  is,  a  more  liberal  pro- 
vision for  the  education  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets. 
The  second  is,  a  more  generous  support  to  the  laborers 
in  our  Home  Missionary  fields.  For  twenty  years,  I  have 
witnessed  the  toils  eaid  stru^les  of  Home  Missionary 
life.    I  have  slept  beneath  the  humble  roofe  of  our  mis- 
sicmaries.    I  have  eaten  at  their  frugal  boards.    I  have 
seen  some  of  them  entering  upon  their  work  in  the  morn- 
ing of  life,  with  hopeful  hearts,  and  fainting  before  noon 
under  burdens  which  they  could  not  bear.    I  have  seen 
men  with  cultivated  and  active  minds,  whose  thirst  for 
growth  in  knowledge  they  had  no  means  to  gratify.    I 
have  seen  them  surrounded  and  assailed  by  forms  of 
error,  the  most  intellectual,  subtle,  and  destructive,  which 
they  had  no  means  of  investigating.    I  have  seen  them 
surrounded  by  children,  whom  they  were  not  only  unable 
to  educate,  but  whose  physical  necessities  were  supplied 
only  by  the  most  humiliating  sacrifices.    I  have  seen  a 
true-hearted  daughter  of  the  Pilgrims,  a  woman  of  edu- 
cation, of  intellect,  nay  of  genius,  and  of  heroic  faith, 
that  she  might  aid  her  missionary  husband  to  maintain 
his  ground,  superadding  to  the  appropriate  duties  of  the 
mother  and  the  pastor's  wife,  the  labors  of  manifold  me- 
chanic arts,  whose  products  are  indispensable  in  a  family ; 
and  I  have  seen,  as  the  issue,  the  hectic  flush  of  consump- 
tion burning  upon  her  cheek,  and  heard  that  hollow 
cough  which  is  the  fatal  premonition  of  an  early  grave. 
I  have  seen  our  missionaries  removing  from  post  to  post, 
leaving  their  labors  unfinished,  and  therefore  unproduc- 
tive, in  the  hope  of  escaping  from  some  portion  of  the 
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intolerable  burdens  whicb  were  crasliing  them*  I  bave 
seen,  as  tbe  result  of  these  things,  missionary  churcheto 
remaining  unfruitfdl,  feeble,  ready  to  perish.  I  have 
heard  the  contemptnons  taunts  of  the  enemies  of  our 
£Edth,  which  seemed  to  say  of  our  missionary  structures^ 
as  Tobiah  the  Ammonite  said  of  the  work  of  Nehemiah, 
"  That  which  they  build,  if  a  fox  go  up,  it  shall  even  break 
down  their  stone  walL^'  These  things  I  have  seen,  and  I 
have  turned  away  from  the  spectacle  in  sorrow  and  in 
tears,  O  my  brethren  I  the  churches  have  not  yet 
reached  the  Mgh  standard  of  effort  and  sacrifice  which 
they  expect  of  their  missionaries ;  no,  nor  that  which  the 
eidgencies  of  the  nation  demand,  and  without  which,  I 
fear,  the  whole  fabric  of  our  institutions  will  sink  in  ruin* 
As  our  contribution  to  the  salvation  of  the  land,  the  re- 
sources of  this  Society  ought  at  once  to  be  doubled.  We 
ought  to  station  a  missionary  wherever  there  is  a  com- 
munity of  souls,  destitute  of  the  pure  Gospel,  to  be  saved. 
And  wherever  we  plant  a  missionary  at  all,  we  ought  to 
sustain  him,  not  only  above  the  fear  of  physical  want^ 
but  furnished  with  all  the  appliances  needful  to  make 
his  mission  respected  and  effective,  and  to  secure  a  per- 
manent foothold  for  the  faith  which  he  preaches.  And 
one  thing  more.  We  must  not  leave  him  even  thus.  It 
is  not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith 
the  Lord.  We  must  give  the  missionary  our  sympathies. 
We  must  give  him  our  hearts.  Whenever  we  ^ter  our 
closets,  whenever  we  offer  up  our  petitions  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  our  fathers,  we  must  commend  him  and  his 
work  to  the  benediction  of  God ;  we  must  invoke  for  him 
the  presence  and  power  of  that  Divine  and  Almighty 
Spirit,  in  whose  hand  are  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and 
who  can  turn  them  as  the  rivers  of  water  are  turned. 
These  are  among  the  first  and  most  solemn  duties  of 
American  Christians.    Beyond  the  sphere  of  mere  per- 
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sonal  labor  for  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer,  they  have  no 
holier  mission,  no  higher  privilege,  no  work  more  press- 
ing and  imperative,  than  this.  This  work  accomplished, 
and  onr  glorions  heritage  of  liberty  is  safe.  This  work 
accomplished,  and  onr  broad  and  beantifol  land,  more 
magnificent  in  the  grandeur  of  its  natural  scenery,  more 
attractive  and  beautiful  as  an  abode  of  civilized  man, 
than  any  other  upon  which  the  sun  looks  down,  teeming 
with  the  rewards  of  christian  labor,  garlanded  and 
gemmed  with  the  products  of  christian  art,  is  given  to 
Christ  and  to  freedom  forever.  Oh,  methinks  I  cim  see 
it  now,  thus  redeemed  and  thus  consecrated.  From  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  I  can  see  it  studded  with  a  thou- 
sand times  ten  thousand  true  christian  altars,  from  which 
a  grateful  people's  incense  of  worship  ascends  to  heaven. 
I  can  see  reflected  and  repeated  in  the  multiplied  mill- 
ions of  its  happy  homes,  that  delightful  picture,  whose 
moral  beauty  and  whose  vital  relations  to  national  lib- 
erty the  peasant-bard  of  Scotland  well  knew,  at  least, 
both  how  to  appreciate  and  how  to  describe : 

"The  oheerftil  sapper  done,  with  serious  face, 
Thej  round  tae  in^le  form  a  drole  wide: 
The  sire  turns  o*er  with  patriarchal  grace, 
The  big  ha*-Bible,  ooee  his  father's  pride. 

«  «  «  *  * 

He  wdes  a  portion  with  judicious  care, 
And,  let  us  worship  God,  he  sajs  with  solemn  air. 

Then  kneeling  down  to  Heayen's  eternal  King, 


The  saint,  the  husband,  and  the  father  prays, 
Hope  springs  triumphant  on  exalting  winff, 
That  thus  they  all  shall  meet  in  better  days.'' 

O  my  country  I  such  homes  are  the  nurseries  of  thy 
truest  defenders.  Here  are  thy  herosons,  whose  stal- 
wart arms  will  maintain  the  flag  of  thy  freedom  "  mast- 
head high,''  when  traitor  hands  would  pluck  it  down. 
Here  are  the  men  who  will  bare  their  bosoms  to  thy 
foes,  and — 

— — ''Howe'er  crowns  and  coronets  are  rent,'' 
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will  "  stand  a  wall  of  fire,''  around  the  ark  of  thy  liber- 
ties. Yea,  more,  here  are  thy  tme  christian  philanthro- 
pists, who  shall  plant  the  standard  of  that  blessed  cross, 
which  has  been  thy  salvation,  upon  every  shore,  and 
whose  swelling  voices  shall  form  thy  part  in  that  sub- 
lime and  universal  anthem,  in  wldch  every  creature 
which  is  in  heaven  and  on  the  earth,  and  under  the  earth, 
and  such  as  are  in  the  sea,  and  aU  that  are  in  them,  shall 
be  heard  saying :    Blessing,  and  honob,  and  globt, 

AND  POWER,  BE  UNTO  mM  TH AT  STTTETH  UPON  THE  THBONE, 
AND  UNTO  THE  LaHB,  FOBEVEB  ! 
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"OUR    FATHERS    WORSHIPED   IN   THIS    MOUNTAIN." 

John  4 :  20. 

Assembled  in  a  house  consecrated  to  religion  by  our 
Fathers,  who  are  now  sleeping  on  their  pillows  of 
dust,  we  are  about  to  bid  farewell  to  its  mouldering 
walls.  We  have  before  us  a  proof  of  that  sentence  of 
the  Creator,  that  not  only  man,  but  all  sublunary 
objects,  must  return  to  the  earth  of  which  they  were 
formed. 

Not  only  houses  of  clay,  occupied  by  bodies  made 
of  corruptible  matter,  but  temples  consecrated  to  the 
worship  of  Jehovah,  are  consigned  to  ashes  by  the  rav- 
ages of  time. 

We  do  not  pretend  that  the  fact  itself  of  leaving  this 
ancient  house  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  ;  since  a  new, 
capacious,  and  tasteful  edifice  is,  through  the  smiles  of 
a  benignant  Providence,  now  finished,  of  which  we 
shall  soon  take  possession.  But  after  all,  do  we  not 
feel  some  melancholy  sensations  by  contemplating  this 
holy  place  in  its  present  decayed  state  ?  How  similar 
to  those  which  you  experience  in  beholding  an  aged 
and  honored  father  on  the  bed  of  death  !  Worn  out, 
indeed,  with  length  of  days  and  wasting  sickness,  you 
have  no  hope  of  bis  recovery  ;  but  for  his  past  tender- 
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ness   and   important  services,  you   survey  him   with 
tears  which  cannot  be  repressed. 

While  we  consider  that  in  these  walls  we  shall 
never  again,  probably,  convene  either  for  the  usual 
duties  of  the  Sabbath,  nor  that  we  may  approach  the 
table  of  Jesus  Christ  to  celebrate  his  Supper — that  the 
very  house  itself  will  be  razed  to  its  foundation,  and 
in  a  few  years  its  situation  scarcely  discoverable  by 
the  stranger — will  not  the  subject  then  lead  us  to  con- 
template past  enjoyment — the  memory  of  dear  and 
highly  esteemed  friendships — of  connections  forever 
dissolved  as  to  the  present  world — of  the  fashion  of 
the  world  itself,  which  is  passing  away,  and  of  our  own 
dissolution,  which  cannot  be  very  distant  ? 

That  we  may,  my  dear  hearers,  improve  the  present 
occasion,  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  we  shall, 
after  a  very  summary  explanation  of  the  text,  proceed 
to  such  religious  and  moral  reflections  as  shall  be  nat- 
urally produced  by  the  scene  now  opened  to  our  view. 

You  will  please  to  recollect,  that  the  text  is  a  part 
of  our  Lord's  discourse  with  the  woman  of  Samaria, 
respecting  the  different  places  in  which  the  Jews  and 
Samaritans  were  accustomed  to  worship.  The  latter 
were  a  colony  of  Assyrians,  who  were  instructed 
in  a  corrupt  form  of  the  Jewish  religion.  From  this 
confluence  of  foreigners,  a  generation  proceeded,  re- 
markable for  their  mortal  hatred  to  the  Jews  ; — some 
striking  marks  are  discoverable  in  this  chapter  from 
which  my  text  is  selected. 

The  temple  at  Mount  Gerizim  was  then  standing, 
and  is  the  place  to  which  the  woman  of  Samaria  al- 
luded when   she  said,  ^^  Our  fathers  worshiped  in  this 
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mountain/'  We  have  not  time  to  comment  on  the 
sublime  reply  of  our  blessed  Saviour  to  the  woman, 
in  which  he  points  out  that  spiritual  worship  due  to  the 
Almighty,  divested  of  local  interest,  and  unconnected 
with  parade  and  ostentation* 

In  November  10, 1735,  after  the  act  of  incorporation 
of  this  town,  the  first  meeting-house  was  built ;  located 
on  a  part  of  the  old  burying  ground,  about  fifty  rods 
north  of  the  south  road  leading  to  Mendon.  The  build- 
ing was  forty  feet  in  length,  and  thirty-five  in  breadth. 
From  the  time  of  the  raising,  it  was  twelve  years  be- 
fore there  was  a  pulpit.  Five  years  passed  off  before 
the  house  was  all  glazed ;  and  for  a  long  time  rough 
boards  were  substituted  for  seats  in  the  place  of  pews. 
They  did  what  they  could ;  and  in  doing  what  they 
did,  no  doubt  they  made  a  greater  sacrifice  than  what 
this  society  have  done,  in  the  erection  and  completion 
of  that  expensive  edifice. 

Our  indebtedness  to  them  requires  us  to  linger  for  a 
moment  in  contemplation  of  their  condition,  and  efforts 
to  secure  for  themselves  and  their  descendants  the 
privileges  of  the  sanctuary.  Small  in  number  as  they 
were,  straitened  as  they  must  have  been  in  pecuni- 
ary resources,  and  embarrassed  in  their  proceedings 
as  they  were  in  more  particulars  than  can  now  be 
enumerated,  was  there  not  in  them  an  energy  of  char- 
acter, a  bold  and  determined  resolution,  an  untiring 
perseverance,  an  attachment  to  the  cause  of  Christ, 
and  a  fear  of  God  paramount  to  every  other  consider- 
ation, which  their  posterity  would  do  well  to  imitate  1 

There  is  something  in  our  natures,  which  we  do 
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like  the  present.  We  love  to  gaze  at  the  portraits  of 
<)ur  parents,  tell  of  their  deeds,  and  speak  of  their  vir- 
tues. For  their  sakes  we  love  to  survey  the  habita- 
tions which  they  occupied,  the  buildings  and  lands 
which  they  possessed,  and  where  they  labored,  the 
roads  which  they  were  accustomed  to  travel,  the  sanc- 
tuary where  they  worshiped,  and  the  cemetery  where 
they  were  interred.  And  beside,  we  love  to  trace  up 
the  line  of  our  descent,  contemplate  the  circumstances, 
characters,  and  acts  of  our  progenitors,  until  it  is  lost 
in  the  obscurity  of  the  past. 

And  what  if  they  were  not  of  noble  birth  ?  what  if 
their  names  are  not  enrolled  on  the  page  of  history 
with  those  of  heroes  and  statesmen  ?  what  if  they  were 
never  associated  with  the  wealthy,  the  learned,  or  the 
great  ?  they  are  our  ancestors;  as  such  we  respect  and 
revere  them,  and  are  interested  in  all  that  relates  to 
them. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  house  where 
we  now  are,  was  built  by  a  few,  and  even  among  these 
there  was  a  division  as  to  the  place  of  its  location.  But 
the  storm  soon  passed  by.  They  made  sacrifices  for 
union^  and  to  establish  a  sanctuary  ;  and  at  an  early  day 
enjoyed  its  precious  consolations,  died  in  its  faith,  and 
have  transmitted  the  invaluable  legacy  to  you  their 
descendants.  Will  you  receive  it  ?  are  you  thankful  for 
it  1  Or  do  you  spurn  it,  and  pronounce  their  religion 
superstition,  folly.  If  you  wish  to  cherish  the  memory 
of  their  virtues,  you  will  follow  their  pious  example. 
Their  enterprise,  their  temperance,  their  religion,  are 
worthy  of  our  imitation.  Counteract,  by  energy  of 
character  and  purity  of  morals,  the  humiliating  remark. 
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that  the  descendants  of  the  first  inhabitants  usually 
degenerate. 

.  By  the  virtues  of  your  fathers,  by  due  regard  for 
self-respect,  by  the  fearful  responsibilities  arising  from 
moral  accountability,  I  entreat  you  to  fear  God  and 
keep  his  commandments 

You  inherit  the  Bible  and  faith  of  your  fathers.  You 
will  not  give  them  up.  You  will  not  hastily  receive 
doctrines  essentially  different  from  those  transmitted 
to  you  by  them,  unless  they  are  attested  by  a  piety 
more  deep  and  fervent,  and  by  a  practice  more  pure 
and  exemplary.  Having  witnessed  in  many  instances 
the  happy  issue  of  their  faith>  you  will  not  launch  into 
the  sea  of  experiment,  on  which  so  many  at  this  day 
float,  heedless  of  the  breakers  in  their  path,  and  the 
rugged  coast  on  which  they  are  in  imminent  danger  of 
being  shipwrecked  and  lost. 

Suffer  me  now  to  say,  in  retiring  from  this  house  it 
becomes  us  to  review  the  motives  by  which  we  have 
been  actuated  in  our  worship.  What  has  brought  us 
here  ?  Was  it  obedience  to  the  command  of  Christ? 
Was  it  that  we  might  be  instructed  in  the  things  per- 
taining to  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  learn  the  way  to 
heaven  ?  If  these  were  our  leading  views,  which  from 
Sabbath  to  Sabbath  have  caused  us  to  convene  in  this 
temple,  we  have  thereby  honored  God.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  been  actuated  by  custom,  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  each  other,  or  of  hearing  what  the 
preacher  had  to  say,  rather  than  by  a  desire  of  obtain- 
ing the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  then  we  have  this  day 
cause  of  deep  repentance  and  humiliation  before  God. 

In  leaving .  this  old  house  it  becomes  us  to  recollect 
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the  important  truths,  which  we  have  her$  heard  dis- 
pensed. The  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures 
have  been  plainly  preached  within  these  sacred  walls. 
My  dear  hearers,  you  will  bear  me  witness  to-day,  that 
I  have  here,  in  this  pulpit^  set  before  you  the  lost  con- 
dition of  man,  as  a  fallen,  guilty,  ruined  creature,  and 
who  if  ever  saved,  must  be  saved  by  grace.  I  have 
pointed  you  to  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  alone  is  able  to 
save.  I  have  here  urged  upon  you  the  necessity  of  a 
new  heart — of  repentance  unto  life — of  faith  in  the 
atoning  sacrifice  of  the  Mediator,  and  of  that  holiness 
without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord. 

Here  I  have  often  stated  to  you  the  salutary  mflu- 
ence  and  effect  of  a  preached  Gospel — but  knowing 
the  amazing  depravity  of  the  human  heart,  I  have  re- 
minded you  of  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which 
preaching  is  made  effectual  to  salvation.  I  have  like- 
wise explained  the  nature  of  true  religion,  as  consist- 
ing in  disinterested  benevolence,  love  to  God  and  to 
our  fellow  men.  I  have  distinctly  pointed  out  the 
moral  and  social  duties,  and  enforced  the  observance  of 
them,  by  the  consideration  of  the  day  when  God  shall 
judge  the  world  in  righteousness  by  Jesus  Christ, 
and  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  works. 
These  are  but  some  of  the  doctrines  and  duties  which 
have  here  been  taught.  And  now  you  have  come  into 
this  house  for  the  last  time :  give  them,  I  beseech  you, 
a  candid  and  impartial  review.  0  think  of  their  impor- 
tance. Let  them  sink  deep  into  your  hearts.  Beware 
that  you  do  not  lose  the  benefit  of  them  through  unbe- 
lief. Remember,  therefore,  how  you  have  received 
and  heard,  and  hold  fast  and  repent. 
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Soon  it  will  be  known  whether  divine  truth,  dis- 
pensed from  this  desk,  has  been  to  you  a  savor  of 
death  unto  death,  or  of  life  unto  life.  Whether  the 
seed  here  scattered  has  found  no  congenial  soil,  and 
has  become  petrified  to  adamant,  or  whether  it  has 
taken  root  and  struck  deep,  because  it  was  nourished 
by  the  waters  of  the  sanctuary. 

Different,  widely  different,  will  be  the  reflections  of 
these  two  different  classes  of  persons,  as  they  look  back 
upon  the  pulpit — the  one  from  the  bright,  the  other 
from  the  dark,  abodes  of  the  eternal  world !  With 
what  emotions  of  bitterness  will  this  pulpit  be  remem- 
bered by  those  that  are  lost.  The  reprobate  in  the 
prison  of  despair,  will  exclaim.  That  sanctuary  fore- 
warned me  of  this  dreadful  immortality,  but  I  heeded 
not  the  admonition!  That  sacred  desk  told  me  of 
redemption  through  the  blood  of  Jesus  !  But  I  slighted 
the  message,  and  trod  the  blood  of  the  covenant  under 
my  feet.  I  might  have  been  happy  on  the  same  gra- 
cious and  condescending  terms  with  those  I  now  see  at 
God's  right  hand  ;  but  would  not  come  to  Christ  that 
I  might  have  life,  and  now  I  am  lost — lost — lost !  0, 
how  dreadful  this  eternal  hell.  That  pulpit,  0,  that 
pulpit !  How  it  aggravates  my  woes !  Why  did  it 
speak  to  me  at  all,  if  only  thus  to  add  fuel  to  these 
flames. 

On  the  other  hand  there  will  be  those,  and  a  great 
multitude  which  no  man  can  number,  who  will  remem- 
ber  divine  truth  exhibited  in  the  sanctuary,  with  grate- 
ful and  adoring  praise  to  him  who  sits  on  the  throne. 
That  house  of  God  how  many  will  remember  in  heav- 
en ;  yes,  that  pulpit  which  looked  upon  me  when  I  was 
a  child,  which  taught  me  when  I  wa^  ignorant,  and 
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reclaimed  me  when  I  was  a  wanderer ;  which  re- 
minded me  of  my  wickedness,  and  told  me  all  things 
that  ever  I  did;  which  spake  to  me  of  my  wicked 
heart,  and  made  me  weep,  and  never  can  it  be  blotted 
from  my  memory.  That  pulpit^  which  told  me  of  a 
Saviour's  love,  and  how  he  bled  and  died,  and  waited 
unto  long-suffering,  that  I  might  accept  of  his  saving 
mercy  ;  which  comforted  me  when  I  was  cast  down  ; 
which  dissipated  my  delusions ;  which  dispensed  to 
me  the  bread  of  life  ;  which  brought  its  messages  of 
peace  to  my  bed  of  languishing,  soothed  my  aching 
head,  and  when  I  was  dying,  told  me  not  to  let  my 
heart  be  troubled.  That  pulpit,  many  millions  now  in 
glory  say,  warned  me  of  yonder  fiery  prison,  and  di- 
rected me  to  these  mansions  in  my  Father's  house. 

My  hearers,  the  pulpit  speaks  for  itself;  there  it 
stands ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  escape  its  influence.  Men 
must  not  only  go  out  of  the  sanctuary,  but  exile  them- 
selves from  Christian  lands,  if  they  would  avoid  its 
influence.  Many  are  the  springs  of  thought  which  it 
sets  in  motion,  not  only  in  the  bosoms  of  those  who 
seek  its  instructions,  but  of  those  who  never  come 
within  hearing  of  the  preacher's  voice.  The  mightiest 
are  no  more  exempt  from  it  than  the  weakest — the 
most  hostile  than  the  most  friendly ;  everywhere  its 
power  is  felt.  It  acts  on  them  for  eternity — yes,  it 
acts  on  them  for  eternity.  Then  it  becomes  one  and 
all  to  call  to  mind  the  important  truths  which  they 
have  heard  dispensed  in  this  house. 

The  leaving  of  this  house  suggests  much  cause  for 
self-examination,  and  especially  by  those  who  here 
took  upon  themselves  the  Christian  profession.  It  was 
here  many  present  entered  into  covenant  with  God^ 
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and  his  people.  These  aisles  witnessed  the  fact.  An- 
gels and  men  witnessed  the  solemnity,  and  so  did  God 
himself. 

Here  then  inquire,  What  were  your  views  in  making 
a  profession  of  religion  ?  Were  you  led  to  do  it  in 
obedience  to  the  divine  command,  from  a  high  regard 
to  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  ? 
As  his  disciples,  have  you  been  careful  to  depart  from 
all  iniquity  ?  What  has  been  your  life  at  home  and 
abroad  ?  What  has  been  your  conversation  ?  Has  it 
been  such  as  becomes  the  spirit  of  Christ  ? 

Or  has  his  image  upon  you  been  so  imperfect,  and 
your  conformity  to  the  world  so  entire,  that  men  could 
not  take  knowledge  of  you  as  having  been  with  Christ, 
or  as  members  of  his  Church.  These  certainly  are 
appropriate  subjects  of  self-examination  at  all  times, 
but  especially  at  the  present,  when  leaving  this  house, 
in  which  the  most  of  you  bound  yourselves  unto  the 
Lord  in  an  everlasting  covenant. 

Revolve  this  solemn  transaction  in  your  own  minds 
my  brethren  and  sisters,  that  what  is  deficient  may  be 
supplied  ;  that  what  is  amiss  may  be  rectified  ;  and 
that  if  any  have  left  their  first  love,  they  may  remem- 
ber from  whence  they  have  fallen,  and  repent,  and  do 
their  first  works. 

On  leaving  this  house  we  are  feelingly  reminded  of 
past  friendships,  and  of  near  connections,  who  once 
worshiped  in  this  place  with  us,  but  are  now  gathered 
to  the  great  congregation  of  the  dead.  We  can,  by  im- 
pressive memory,  summon  from  the  invisible  world, 
the  dear  and  honored  forms  of  neighbors,  intimate  ac- 
quaintances, friends,  parents,  children,  husbands  and 
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pews  and  seats  of  this  aged  house,  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  occupy.  But  the  nearest  and  most  ten- 
der ties  are  cut  asunder.  We  may  go  to  that  new 
church,  but  they  will  not  be  there  ;  they  can  neither 
join  our  devotion,  nor  participate  in  our  approaching 
festival. 

Where  are  now  the  venerable  fathers  of  this  town, 
the  former  pastors,  the  deacons,  some  of  whom  laid  the 
foundations  of  this  house,  and  enjoyed  the  ministrations 
of  religion  in  this  place  ?  Yes,  my  dear  hearers,  our 
fathers  once  worshiped  here  ;  they  met  in  this  house ; 
they  occupied  these  seats ;  they  presented  prayer  on 
this  altar,  and  they  sat  down  to  the  feast  of  divine  love 
at  that  communion  table.  But  they  are  gone ;  we  see 
them  not.  This  hour,  therefore,  awakens  the  recollec- 
tion of  dear  departed  friends,  with  whom  we  took  sweet 
counsel,  and  often  walked  to  the  house  of  God  in  com- 
pany. Can  we  ever  forget  them  ?  No,  we  cannot. 
This  impressive,  this  highly  interesting  hour,  renders 
it  impossible.  It  kindles  afresh  in  our  bosoms  the 
aflfeclionate  remembrance  of  endeared  connections,  of 
tender  relatives,  whom  we  w^ere  accustomed  to  meet 
here,  but  whose  seats  in  this  house,  and  whose  places 
in  the  social  and  family  circle  were  vacated  by  death. 

Here,  this  evening,  some  of  us  are  reminded  of  hus- 
bands and  ;wives,  others  of  parents,  others  of  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  others  of  beloved  children,  rejoicing 
in  the  days  of  their  youth,  and  in  the  sprightliness  of 
that  age,  who  entered  and  left  this  house  for  the  last 
time.  If  our  friends  died  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  they 
are  now  before  the  throne  of  heaven,  singing  the 
praises  of  redeeming  love.  If  not — but  0,  how  inex- 
pressibly painful  the  thought !  Digizedbyv^^^gle 
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The  leaving  of  this  house  cannot  fail  of  reminding  us 
of  our  own  departure.  Probably  no  more  shall  we 
here  meet  for  religious  worship.  In  a  few  months  this 
house  will  either  be  removed  or  taken  down.  And  is 
not  this  the  case  with  man  1  We  have  here  no  contin- 
uing city.  Sprung  from  the  dust,  we  are  fast  return- 
ing to  dust  again.  When  you  hear  the  sound  of  the 
axe  and  the  hammer  demolishing  this  building,  and  see 
it  removed  piece  by  piece,  till  none  be  left  standing, 
think  what  death,  the  great  destroyer  of  mankind  is 
doing.  He  is  breaking  down  these  clay  tabernacles, 
and  conveying  these  mortal  remains  to  the  grave,  the 
resting  place  for  the  body.  To-day  this  house  is  stand- 
ing ;  view  the  spot,  a  short  tin^e  hence,  and  no  building 
is  to  be  seen — all  removed. 

Striking  emblem  of  man  !  For  a  while  he  flourishes 
in  health  and  beauty.  But  in  a  little  time  his  beauty 
fades,  his  strength  decays,  and  life  departs.  The  eye 
that  saw  him  shall  see  him  no  more.  They  shall  seek 
him  in  the  morning,  but  he  shall  not  be  found. 

There  is  another  thought.  The  taking  down  of  this 
house  leads  our  contemplations  to  heaven,  where  there 
are  no  changes.  It  is  with  reference  to  the  pure  and 
perfect  worship  of  heaven,  that  temples  are  erected 
here,  and  replaced  by  others  when  decayed.  Earthly 
temples  are  a  porch  to  the  temple  above.  Here  our 
worship  is  at  best  imperfect,  is  liable  to  many  inter- 
ruptions, and  the  progress  we  make  in  religion  slow. 
Not  so  in  heaven  ;  there  the  worship  is  perfect,  unin- 
terrupted ;  and  the  progress  made  in  the  life  of  holi- 
ness is  with  the  swift  wing  of  an  angel  towards  the 
throne  of  the  Supreme,  r^^^^i^ 

Every  thing  we  here  enjoy,  changes,  decays,  and 
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comes  to  an  end.  All  floats  on  the  surface  of  a  river, 
which  with  swift  current  is  running  towards  a  bound- 
less ocean.  Beyond  this  present  scene  of  things  we 
are  to  look  for  what  is  permanent  and  stable.  The 
earth  passes  away ;  meeting-houses  wax  old ;  but 
God,  and  heaven,  and  holiness  continue  unchangeably 
the  same. 

It  is  only  some  general  acquaintance  we  here  form 
with  the  character  of  God,  and  only  a  few  faint  traces 
of  his  moral  image  that  are  drawn  on  our  souls.  But 
heaven  will  carry  to  complete  perfection  that  which  is 
imperfectly  begun  on  earth.  There  the  glorified  saint 
will  be  admitted  to  behold  the  un  vailed  beauty  of  infi- 
nite perfection  ;  to  dwell  forever  in  the  presence  of  God, 
and  to  have  as  great  a  measure  of  the  divine  likeness 
as  his  limited  capacity  can  contain.  Here  he  drinks  of 
the  rills  of  mercy,  which  are  bidden  to  flow  in  various 
directions  through  our  barren  earth,  for  the  refresh- 
ment of  weary  pilgrims.  But  in  heaven  he  will  quench 
his  thirst  at  the  living  fountain,  where  he  will  partake 
of  fullness  of  joy  and  of  pleasures  forevermore  at  God's 
right  hand.  There  he  will  meet  again  his  departed 
Christian  friends.  There  the  Christian  will  meet  his 
pious  relatives  and  friends,  whom  the  hand  of  death 
had  separated  from  him.  Those  whom  he  loved  on 
earth  he  will  greet  with  warmer  afiection  in  heaven. 
The  strong  attachments  of  earth,  that  link  the  hearts 
of  parent  and  child,  husband  and  wife,  are  not  sun- 
dered by  death.  The  afiections  die  not.  They  will 
live  in  heaven.  The  Christian  will  be  satisfied  when 
he  is  permitted  again  to  greet  the  godly  companions  of 
his  earthly  pilgrimage  in  the  mansions  of  bliss,  satisfied 
that  no  power  will  hereafter  separate  olhew^^i^ir 
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farewells  have  all  been  uttered  ;  their  fellowship  will 
continue  forever. 

The  occasion  urges  to  the  painful  duty  before  me. 
The  time  has  come  when  this  house,  which  has  been 
my  home  for  more  than  half  a  century,  will  cease  to  be 
a  house  of  worship.  Had  I  been  present  every  Sab 
bath  since  my  ordination,  I  should  have  here  stood  a 
fraction  over  2,629  Sabbaths,  and  if  I  had  preached 
here  every  Sabbath,  reckoning  two  sermons  a  day,  be- 
sides weekly  discourses,  I  should  have  preached  5,258 
sermons.  From  the  first  establishment  of  a  religious 
society  in  this  place,  you  have  enjoyed  uninterrupted 
worship.  There  has  been  an  unbroken  chain  of  relig- 
ious services,  from  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Weld,  the  first  minister,  which  is  now  more 
than  a  century,  up  to  this  very  hour. 

The  time  is  now  come  when  I  must  pronounce  the 
final  farewell.  How  can  I  do  it !  how  can  you  hear 
it  !  In  doing  it  I  can  say  that  the  grace  of  God 
has  here  been  gloriously  displayed,  once,  and  again, 
and  again.  These  refreshings  of  the  years  of  the  right 
hand  of  the  Most  High,  my  soul  hath  them  still  in  re- 
membrance, and  I  trust  they  are  still  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  many  who  now  hear  me.  If  ever  I 
experienced  Christian  comfort  and  joy  in  God,  it  has 
been  in  this  pulpit ;  and  here  I  have  experienced  much 
mental  darkness  and  sorrow.  It  would  wring  my  soul 
with  anguish  to  know  that  my  ministry  had  been  use- 
less— that  the  labors  of  more  than  half  a  century  had 
been  inefiectual,  and  that  no  fruit  had  grown  from 
thence  into  life  everlasting. 

But  this  I  leave  with  God.  The  judgment  day  will 
tell  what,  has  been  done  by  my  instrumentality.     If 
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the  want  of  more  success  has  been  owbg  to  my  un- 
faithfulness, the  Lord  forgive  me.  If  to  any  fault  of 
yours,  may  you  repent,  and  better  improve  future 
opportunities. 

And  now,  thou  house  of  the  Lord  our  God,  thou 
place  of  our  religious  solemnities,  where  we  have  prayed 
and  preached,  and  sung,  and  where  we  have  kept  days 
of  fasting  and  thanksgiving,  in  the  name  of  this 
church  and  society,  I  now,  as  their  organ,  bid  thee  a 
solemn  farewell.  Farewell^  thou  house  of  the  Lord  my 
God.  Farewell^  thou  place  of  my  earliest  attachment, 
of  my  fondest  hopes  and  fears,  where  I  have  met  my 
Christian  brethren,  presented  their  petitions  before 
the  Throne  of  grace,  baptized  them  and  their  chil- 
dren in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  where  I  have  often  broken  bread 
to  them  on  that  sacramental  table. 

But  I  shall  meet  them  no  more,  T  shall  speak  to 
them  no  more  in  this  house.  Thou  honored  resi- 
dence of  our  sacred  things,  no  more  shall  the  voice  of 
prayer  and  praise  be  heard  in  thee.  No  more  shall 
christians  be  here  urged  to  persevere  in  the  ways  of  ho- 
liness, or  sinners  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come.  No 
more  shall  the  precious  ordinances  of  Christ  be  admin- 
istered in  thee.  And  now  ye  walls,  ye  pulpit,  ye 
sacramental  board,  ye  pews,  ere  ye  be  broken  up  and 
removed,  bear  witness  that  Christ  has  been  preached 
here,  that  free  salvation  has  been  offered  here.  Once 
more  we  bid  thee  farewell.  Farewell  thou  sacred  house, 
built  by  our  fathers,  and  where  they  worshiped,  and 
in  their  name  we  also  bid  thee  farewell,  farewell. 
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SERMON. 


**I  WILL  ABIDE  IN  THY  TABERNACLE  FOREVER/ 

Psalms  61 :  4. 

The  tabernacle  was  a  movable  tent,  built  for  the 
worship  of  God.  It  was  also  the  depository  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Here  was  the  ark — the  mercy-seat — the 
oracles — the  golden  pot  of  manna  ;  here,  too,  sacrifi- 
ces were  oflTered — incense  burned,  and  supplications 
presented  ;  and  here  the  glory  of  God  was  manifested, 
and  the  blessings  of  his  grace  abundantly  imparted. 

This  being  the  case,  do  you  wonder,  my  brethren, 
at  the  resolution  of  this  pious  king — **  I  will  abide  in 
thy  tabernacles  forever  ;  it  shall  be  my  home  as  long 
as  I  live  ?  **  This  attachment  which  he  exhibited  for 
the  worship  of  God  was  not  peculiar  to  him  ;  it  has 
been  felt  by  all  good  men  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  It 
is  a  rational  attachment,  and  ought  to  have  a  place  in 
every  heart. 

If  there  exists  a  Supreme  Being,  who  has  made  and 
governs  the  world  in  infinite  wisdom,  then  he  ought  to 
be  worshiped  by  all  intelligent  creatures.  This  gives 
sanction  to  the  precepts  of  God,  which  the  most  hard- 
ened dare  not  controvert. 

In  accordance,  therefore,  with  the  spirit  of  the  text, 
it  shall  be  my  object,  on  this  occasion,  to  inquire  what 
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there  is  in  a  house,  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  God, 
which  renders  it  an  object  of  so  much  importance  to 
his  people.  They  can  fix  their  eye  on  no  house  like 
this.  Not  because  it  is  the  most  beautiful  or  expen- 
sive ;  but  they  look  upon  this  with  a  kind  of  religious 
awe  and  veneration,  and  are  ready  to  exclaim — "  How 
dreadful  is  this  place !  '* 

So  consonant  is  this  to  the  natural  sentiments  of 
mankind,  that  they  have,  as  with  one  consent,  agreed 
on  places  of  worship,  and  maintained  its  varied  cus- 
toms. 

Survey  the  societies  of  men,  in  their  rudest  forms — 
explore  the  African  deserts — the  wilds  of  America — 
or  the  distant  Islands  of  the  ocean,  and  you  will  find 
some  religious  ceremonies — you  will  everywhere 
trace,  in  some  form  or  other,  the  temple,  the  priest, 
and  the  offering. 

The  question  now  returns,  why  did  David,  and  why 
do  all  the  people  of  God,  attach  so  much  importance 
to  a  house,  consecrated  to  his  service,  where  he  is 
worshiped  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

In  giving  an  answer  to  this  question,  I  will  proceed 
step  by  step,  and  begin  by  observing, 

I.  It  is  because  God  is  the  owner  of  the  house.  It 
is  his  ; — so  the  world  is  his — the  gold  and  silver  are 
his,  and  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills.  But  this 
house  is  his  in  a  peculiar  sense — his  hy  consecration. 
It  is,  therefore,  called  holy.  Hence  God  calls  it  his 
sanctuary — his  house,  and  is  said  to  dwell  in  it.  The 
Lord  hath  chosen  Zion,  he  hath  desired  it  for  an  habita- 
tion: this  is  my  rest  forever — here  will  I  dwell,  for  I 
have  desired  it. 
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IL  It  is  here  divine  truth  is  dispensed,  and  the  sacred 
ordinances  administered.  God's  people  love  his  truth. 
One  declares,  **  Thy  words  were  found,  and  I  did  eat 
them,  and  thy  word  was  unto  me  the  joy  and  the  rejoicing 
of  mine  heart,  for  I  am  called  by  thy  name.*'  And 
another  says,  **  How  sweet  are  thy  words  unto  my 
taste  !   yea,  sweeter  than  honey  to  my  mouth." 

The  Word  of  God  contains  a  system  of  truth,  which 
came  by  Jesus  Christ.  This  originated  in  divine  good- 
ness, is  now  in  operation  through  the  mediation  of  a 
Saviour,  and  will  terminate  in  objects  worthy  of  God, 
the  glory  of  his  character,  and  the  highest  good  of  his 
kingdom.  These  great  doctrines  of  grace,  so  humbling 
to  the  sinner,  and  giving,  as  they  do,  all  the  glory  to 
God,  hold  an  important  relation  to  moral  and  immortal 
minds,  and  will  produce  effects  great  in  ihenij  and  per- 
sonally interesting  to  every  member  of  the  human 
family. 

The  language  of  God  throughout  the  Scriptures,  on 
the  subject  of  ministerial  faithfulness,  is  plain,  solemn 
and  binding.  We  read,  **  Preach  the  preaching  I  bid 
thee— diminish  not  a  word."  So  Paul  addressed  him- 
self to  Titus.  **  These  things  I  will  that  thou  affirm 
constantly." 

But  after  all,  with  some,  the  whole  scheme  of  Christ- 
ian doctrine  is  a  matter  of  mere  speculation.  It  may, 
or  it  may  not,  be  believed.  If  this  were  admitted,  the 
idea  of  a  revelation  would  be  entirely  subverted. 
Truth  is  not  dependent  on  the  opinions  of  men,  nor 
is  it  the  less  important  because  men  differ  in  their 
views  concerning  it.  Inspiration  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  all  revealed  truth.     Indeed,  withq^y  |i\s^^h|hum^an 
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mind  is  left  without  any  guide  to  direct  its  decisions, 
except  the  dictates  of  reason.  The  Scriptures  contain 
doctrines  that  are  their  own — doctrines  which  none  bnt 
God  knew,  and  none  but  God  was  able  to  reveal. 

He  who  makes  these  known  must  be  God,  and  what 
he  communicates  must  be  received  implicitly,  without 
the  scruples  of  reason  as  to  their  probability  or  improb- 
ability. By  a  careful  perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  en- 
joined by  their  Author,  we  see,  clearly  stated,  the  fol- 
lowing doctrines,  as  corner-stones  on  which  we  may 
safely  erect  a  spiritual  edifice  ;  every  one  of  whidi  is 
so  essential,  that  the  building  could  not  rise  and  be 
secure  without  them  : — 

The  being  and  perfections  of  God  ;  a  trmity  in  uni- 
ty ;  Father,  Son  and  Spirit ;  the  essential  divinity  of 
Christ  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  unchangeable  pur- 
poses of  God  in  all  his  operations  ;  the  demands  and 
penalty  of  the  divine  law  ;  the  entire  morally  depraved 
state  of  man  ;  the  absolute  necessity  of  regeneration ; 
the  sovereignty  of  God  in  the  bestowment  of  his  grace ; 
justification  by  faith  ;  the  perseverance  of  the  saints ; 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  ;  the  final  judgment,  and 
the  eternal  destination  both  of  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked,  according  to  their  respective  characters. — 
These  doctrines,  my  brethren,  are  often  brought  into 
view,  and  urged  as  highly  interesting,  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  should  have  a  place  in  every  pulpit.  At  these 
doctrines  human  reason  need  take  no  alarm; — she 
may  be  satisfied  with  them.  The  understanding,  the 
conscience,  the  heart,  the  whole  souU  may  be  satisfied 
with  them,  as  every  way  worthy  of  God,  as  furnishing 
^he  highest  proof  of  his  wisdom  and  love. 
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When,  therefore,  Christ  h$d  completed  bii  great 
work  on  earthy  and  vvnas  about  to  ftftutA  to  hit  Father 
in  heaven,  he  left  these  and  other  kindred  doctrmea  as 
the  great  moral  machinery  by  which  his  kingdom  was 
to  be  established.  It  only  remained  for  bim  to  give 
directions  to  his  disciples,  and  this  was  all  he  bad  to 
utter  for  the  guidance  (^future  ages.  And  this  be  did 
in  the  words  following,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,  baptizii^  them  « 
the  name,  &c/'  H«^  is  authority  not  only  fbrpreack" 
tng,  but  for  Christian  baptism.  Accordingly  we  find 
the  Apostles  administering  baptism  to  adult  believers, 
and  also  to  their  ofispring.  How  solemn  the  act.  See 
the  pious  parent  offering  up  his  child  to  God  in  this 
ordinance,  in  the  presence  of  the  children  of  the  world, 
of  ministering  angels,  and  of  a  covenant-keepmg  God. 
0  when  will  Zion,  when  wilt  all  her  children,  undw- 
stand  the  depth,  the  sweetness,  the  purity,  of  her  own 
profiered  rites. 

More  important  still  is  the  sacramental  svpper.  **  Do 
this,''  said  Christ  to  his  disciples,  **  in  remembrance  of 
me."  And  the  Aportle  declares,  **As  dft  «s  ye  eat 
this  bread,  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  s^how  forth  the 
Lord's  death,  till  he  come.^'  0  how  important  to 
God's  people  is  his  house,  where  his  truth  is  dispensed^ 
the  sacraments  administered,  and  where  [H^ayer  is 
imite|i  with  praise  to  the  great  King  Eternal. 

III.  It  is  here  God  is  wont  to  bless  his  oum  truth.  Its 
mere  publication  in  the  sanctuary  will  save  laio  mam.  If 
nodiing  more  is  done  sinners  will  perish.  But  God 
does  more.  He  declares,  a  new  heart  will  I  give  yoa,  I 
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will  take  the  hard  and  stony  heart  out  of  your  flesh,  and 
will  give  you  a  heart  of  flesh.  Of  the  eflScient  cause  of 
this  change*  the  scriptui-es  say,  **  Not  by  might  nor  by 
power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts ;  I  have 
planted,  Apollos  watered,  but  God  gave  the  increase/' 
The  reason,  why  a  divine  influence  is  necessary,  is, 
that  men  will  never  become  holy  without  it.  **  Ye  will 
not  come  to  me  that  ye  might  have  life  ;*'  **  No  man  can 
come  to  me,  except  the  Father  who  hath  sent  me  draw 
him/'  Both  of  these  representations  are  alike  entitled 
to  our  confidence.  The  mighty  struggle  of  the  unre- 
newed mind  is  over,  when  the  Spirit  speaks ;  He  over- 
comes resistance  ;  it  is  efiectual. 

Who  has  not  evidence  in  his  own  bosom,  which  is 
stronger  than  a  thousand  exterior  arguments,  that  there 
are  obstacles  to  be  surmounted,  in  this  great  work,  to 
which  nothing  is  adequate  but  divine  power.  The 
Spu^it  of  God  must  move  upon  the  face  of  the  waters, 
and  he  who  sits  upon  the  throne,  must  create  all  things 
new  ;  you  hath  he  quickened.  The  Bible  teaches,  that 
while  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  cause,  divine  truth  is  the 
instrument  of  this  great  moral  transformation — born  of 
God.  It  is  therefore  declared,  **  It  pleased  God,  by 
the  foolishness  of  preaching  to  save  them  that  believe. 
The  dependence  of  man  on  the  efficient  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  is  one  oftthe  great  peculiarities  of  the  Script- 
ures ;  and  this  truth  is  as  precious  as  it  is  peculiar. 
Observation  and  experience  confirm  the  fact. 

How  was  it  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles  ?  Why,  it 
was,  my  brethren,  when  Peter  was  preaching,  that  his 
hearers  were  pricked  in  their  hearts,  and  said  to  him, 
and  tbe  rest  of  the  Apostles,  "  Men  and  brethren,  what 
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shall  we  do  ?  '*  Yes,  it  is  in  the  sanctuary,  attending 
on  the  truth  dispensed,  that  souls  are  often  led  to  see 
their  perishing,  lost  condition — without  God  in  the 
world.  And  no  doubt,  multitudes,  who  have  gone  to 
his  house,  with  the  unbending  spirit  of  rebellion  against 
their  Maker,  have  returned  with  their  hearts  filled  with 
praise  to  their  Great  Deliverer. 

And  of  Zion  it  shall  be  said,  this  and  that  man  was 
born  here.  No  where  are  we  more  forcibly  reminded 
of  the  greatness  and  glory  of  God  ;  no  where,  are  we 
brought  to  see  our  own  sinfulness ;  no  where  is  the 
cross  of  Christ  more  conspicuous— time  more  transient 
— the  world  more  empty,  and  eternity,  with  all  its  sol- 
emnities, more  interesting  than  here,  where  divine 
truth  is  faithfully  declared.  Upon  all  the  principles  of 
our  common  nature,  preaching  is  wonderfully  adapted 
to  enlighten  the  understanding,  move  the  passions,  and 
affect  the  heart.  Give  the  christian  pulpit  a  hearings 
and  it  has  truths  to  utter,  which  will  rouse  men  to  fear 
and  trembling.  When,  therefore,  with  dependence  on 
God,  these  weapons  are  faithfully  and  skillfully  used, 
they  constitute  the  parts  of  that  panoply  which  find  the 
most  ready  access  to  the  conscience. 

Accordingly,  the  Rev.  Robert  Hall,  that  wise  ob- 
server of  the  operations  of  God's  grace,  makes  this  ob- 
servation, **  that  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  that 
the  far  greater  part  of  those  who  have  been  truly  con- 
verted, will  ascribe  the  change  they  have  experienced, 
to  the  hearing  of  the  Scriptures.*' 

Where  the  great  doctrines  of  the  cross  are  faithfully 
preached,  the  arm  of  the  Lord  is  not  always  manifested 
in  the  conversion  of  sinners  ;  but  where  the  doctrines 
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of  the  Trinity — the  entire  sinfulness  of  man — the  ne- 
cessity of  regeneration  by  special  grace — the  justifica- 
tion by  Faith,  and  the  future  and  eternal  punishment 
are  not  preached^  such  places  are  not  the  hill  of  Zion^ 
upon  which  descend  the  rain  and  the  dew  of  heavez^ 
but,  they  are  like  the  mountains  of  Gilboa,  upon  which, 
there  is  neither  rain  nor  dew.  Hence  it  is,  that  true 
believers,  can  unite  with  David  in  saying,  ^^  I  have 
loved  the  habitation  of  thine  house,  and  the  place  where 
thine  honor  dwelleth/' 

IV.  It  is  here  the  people  of  God  enjoy  christian  feU 
lowship  one  with  another.  There  is  a  meaning  in  what 
was  anciently  said,  "  We  took  sweet  counsel  together, 
and  walked  to  the  house  of  God  in  company  ;  for  my 
brethren  and  companion's  sake,  I  will  now  say,  peace 
be  within  thee.'* 

We  always  take  satisfaction  in  being  associated  with 
those  whom  we  love ;  God  has  implanted  the  social 
feelings  in  our  very  nature ;  this  principle,  religion 
cherishes.  The  term  Church,  therefore,  signifies  con- 
gregated  persons — individuals  associated  for  religious 
purposes. — And  all  ye  are  brethren.  Those,  who  be- 
lieved on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  were  together.  By 
this  their  spiritual  comfort  was  increased — a  confluence 
of  streams  makes  the  river  wider  and  deeper, — so  re- 
ligion unites  in  christian  bonds.  David  knowing  the 
value  of  this  fellowship,  said,  ^<  I  am  a  companion  of 
all  them  that /ear  thee,  and  of  them  that  keep  thy  pre- 
cepts." At  another  time  he  said,  "But  to  the  saints 
that  are  in  the  earth,  and  to  the  excellent  in  whom  is 
all  my  delight."     Saints  have  one  common  interest.     It 
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cannot  exist  among  beings,  whose  interests  are  separ- 
ated, and  hence  opposed,  each  to  the  other.  What 
communion  hath  light  with  darkness  ?  This  fellowship 
implies  union  of  holy  affection  ;  hence,  one  moral  im- 
age, enstamped  on  the  heart,  is  a  fundamental  charac- 
ter in  all  the  disciples  of  Christ, — they  have  all  been 
made  to  drink  into  one  spirit,  they  have,  therefore, /e/- 
lowship  one  with  another,  in  all  the  exercises  of  God's 
house.  Christian  communion,  essentially  depends  on 
the  inward  frame  of  the  heart,  and  is  founded  in  that 
holiness,  without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord. 

It  is  not,  my  brethren,  a  mere  partnership  of  priv- 
ileges and  pleasures  with  the  rich,  who  have  their 
portion  in  this  life, — no  ;  it  is  an  endless  and  holy 
union  of  affection,  with  an  innumerable  company  of 
angels,  and  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  in  the 
kingdom  of  God, — ^yes,  with  God  himself,  and  his  Son, 
who  is  King  of  Glory. 

Hence,  persons  may  be  the  subjects  of  every  other 
kind  of  love,  yet  being  destitute  of  this,  they  may  live 
in  sin,  regard  the  body  only,  and  pursue  the  most  di- 
rect measures  to  their  own  ruin,  and  that  of  others  ; 
those,  therefore,  who  believe  that  natural  affection  is 
true  love  or  that  charity  that  seeketh  not  her  own, 
embrace  a  most  dangerous  error,  in  opposition  to  the 
most  clear  and  convincing  light. — This  love  is  the  beau- 
ty and  glory  of  the  divine  character.  Without  this,  there 
is  no  excellency  in  God — He  is  stript  of  his  glory. — 
Devils  and  all  wicked  beings,  have  a  measure  of  power 
and  knowledge,  and  were  these  increased  to  an  infinite 
degree,  still  they  would  not  possess  any  moral  beauty, 
but  be  the  more  hateful.     This  divine  love,  who  can 
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estimate  its  worth — who  can  enumerate  all  its  excel- 
lences ?  It  softens  the  hardest  heart,  elevates  the  soul, 
and  dignifies  our  rank  in  the  grades  of  rational  exist- 
ence ;  it  rejoices  in  the  infinite  blessedness  of  God, 
and  in  the  rising  glory  of  the  rievealed  kingdom  ;  it  is 
pleased  with  his  law  and  government ;  it  is  therefore 
the  great  principle  of  attraction  in  the  moral  universe, 
and  will  cause  all  the  hosts  of  heaven  to  revolve  around 
God,  their  common  centre,  with  perfect  and  endless 
harmony. 

V.  It  is  here  in  his  house,  the  people  of  God  are 
wont  to  experience  divine  support  under  the  various  tri- 
als of  life.  There  is  no  need  of  illustrating  the  fact,  that 
man  is  the  child  of  sorrow.  In  every  part  of  the  world, 
there  are  sorrow,  mourning,  and  lamentation.  When 
pain  agonizes,  when  friends  die,  and  when,  instead  of 
influence  and  honor  we  suflFer  only  dishonor  and  con- 
tempt, Philosophy  would  tell  us  these  evils  we  must 
bear,  and  bear  them  like  men.  While  we  know  there 
is  no  exemption  from  trials,  yet  we  do  know,  there  are 
consolations  for  that  hour  which  tries  men's  souls  ;  and 
these  consolations  have  been  experienced  by  thousands 
in  the  sanctuary  of  God.  What  is  the  house  of  science, 
or  philosophy  to  this  ?  what  the  Senate,  or  the  palace 
of  an  earthly  monarch  to  this  ?  It  is  here  Jehovah 
dwells,  to  give  audience  to  his  afflicted  people.  He 
said  to  his  ancient  people,  and  virtually  to  his  worship- 
ers in  every  subsequent  period,  "  In  all  places,  where 
I  record  my  name,  I  will  come  to  thee,  and  will  bless 
thee.''  David,  when  death  entered  his  family,  and 
took  his  child,  knew  where  to  go  for  divine  support-^ 
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he  went  to  the  house  of  God.  Under  trials,  devotion 
opens  a  retreat ;  there  is  a  sanctuary  where  no  enemy 
can  enter  ;  there  is  an  asylum,  where  no  evil  can  ap- 
proach. 

It  is  some  consolation,  to  tell  our  sorrows  to  a  friend, 
who  can  give  us  no  relief,  but  by  mingling  his  tears 
with  ours  ;  but  what  consolation  does  Jt  afford,  to  be 
told  of  a  Great  High  Priest,  who  is  touched  with  the 
feeling  of  our  infirmities,  who  knoweth  our  frame,  and 
remembereth  that  we  are  dust ;  He  teacheth  the  chil- 
dren of  sorrow  to  say,  **  God  is  our  refuge  and  strength, 
a  very  present  help  in  trouble,"  while  their  own  re- 
sponse to  his  teachings  is,  **  blessed  be  God,  even  the 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  God  of  all 
comfort,  who  comforteth  us  in  all  our  tribulations.'* 

The  christian  in  times  of  his  affliction^  wishes  to 
know,  that  the  being  in  whom  he  confides,  is  a  proper 
object  oi  trust ;  and  believing,  as  he  does,  that  God  is 
infinitely  wise,  infinitely  good,  and  infinitely  powerful, 
he  will  see  that  he  is  qualified  to  govern  the  world,  and 
will  feel  a  strong  confidence  that  he  will  direct  every 
thing  in  the  best  manner  possible.  And  learning  this 
great  truth  from  the  Bible,  and  hearing  this  great  truth 
proclaimed  from  the  pulpit,  he  is  ready  to  say  as  did 
Peter,  while  on  the  mount  with  Moses  and  Elias, 
**  Lord,  it  is  good  to  be  here." 

VI.  The  house  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  God  is 
of  great  importance,  as  it  respects  society.  When  we 
survey  the  general  state  of  mankind,  we  find  them  im- 
mersed in  worldly  affairs.  Who  will  show  us  any  good? 
In  such  a  situation,  a  small  measur^^  o|^yi;e%5y9^  will 
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convince  any  one,  that  man  needs  line  upon  line,  pre- 
cept upon  precept,  else  a  proper  sense  of  objects,  so 
foreign  to  the  general  current  of  thought,  as  an  invisible 
governor,  and  a  future  state,  will  not  occupy  his  atten- 
tion,— God  will  not  be  all  in  all. 

Go  to  places  where  the  public  worship  of  God  is  not 
supported,  and  you  will  find  society  in  a  deplorable 
state — a  great  moral  waste — vices  prevailing  to  a  dread- 
ful degree.  Banish  the  institutions  of  the  sanctuary, 
and  3'ou  banish  with  them  the  choicest  blessings  of  so- 
cial and  domestic  life, — you  annihilate  those  nK)ral  re- 
straints which  are  essential  to  human  happiness, — ^you 
break  down  those  barriers  which  heaven  has  kindly 
thrown  around  us,  and  let  in  a  flood  of  vice  to  deluge 
the  earth. 

There  is  a  multitude  of  unobserved  influences  which 
a  church-going  bell  exerts  upon  a  community  ;  it  brings 
together  the  rich  and  the  poor  upon  one  common  level 
in  the  house  of  prayer ;  and  in  that  house,  the  hearer 
feels  a  kind  of  solemnity,  which  is  not  commonly  felt 
at  the  theatre,  or  in  the  ball-room.  There  are  good 
reasons  for  it ;  a  congregation  is  there,  around  which, 
an  ttnearthly  influence  is  thrown  ;  the  God  of  heaven  is 
there,  and  they  are  to  be  addressed  from  his  statute 
book,  which  contains  the  things  of  life  and  death  ; 
Emmanuel,  God  with  us,  is  there  seated  on  his  media- 
torial throne,  inviting  sinners  to  look  unto  hirfi  and  be 
saved  ;  the  Holy  Spirit  is  there,  convincing  of  sin,  and 
of  a  judgment  to  come. 

Erect  a  pulpit  in  the  dark  wilderness,  where  the  man 
of  God  shall  stand,  thoroughly  furnished  for  his  work, 
and  though  it  stand  alone,  its  light  shall  be  seen  from 
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afar,  and  the  benighted,  and  lost  traveler,  shall  hail  it 
with  joy.  Multiply  such  pulpiis,  and  the  desert  would 
become  like  the  Goshen  of  Israel,  amid  the  black  dark- 
ness of  Egypt. 

**  When  I  approach  the  city  of  London,*'  said  John 
Randolph,  *'  I  sometimes  feel,  that  I  am  approaching 
a  place  devoted  to  destruction  ;  the  cry  of  its  abomi- 
nations goes  up  to  heaven,  and  I  see  the  tempest  gather- 
ing over  it.  But,  then,  again  I  look  at  her  thousand 
spires  that  penetrate  the  clouds,  and  see  them  conduct- 
ing off  its  fury.'*  Who  can  doubt  the  amazing  import- 
ance of  houses  of  worship  ;  when  their  influence  comes 
to  be  extended  from  shore  to  shore,  when  temples 
crown  every  hill,  and  are  the  ornament  of  every  valley, 
when  humble  supplications,  and  hallowed  songs  are 
beard  from  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  assemblies  ; 
who  can  doubt  that  divine  judgments,  which  so  often 
complete  the  ruin  of  a  people  will  be  mitigated  and 
withdrawn. 

I  add  once  more — 

VII.  It  is  here  God's  people  are  made  to  grow  in 
grace,  and  ripen  for  heaven.  By  nature,  the  soul  is 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.  If  we  inquire  for  the  de- 
gree of  intensity  and  power  6f  human  guilt,  we  receive 
the  following  instruction,  ^^  And  God  saw  that  the 
wickedness  of  man  was  great  in  the  earth,  and  that  every 
imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil 
continually  ;  the  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and 
desperately  wicked  ;  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against 
God," 

On  the  first  communication  of  spiritual  life,  it  is  a  day 
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of  small  things  ;  but  the  work  of  sanctification  from  this 
moment  is  begun,  and  he  who  begins  this  work  will  per- 
form it  until  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ.  Thus  the  regen- 
erate are  undergoing  a  process  of  spiritual  renovation  ; 
the  love  and  the  power  of  God  are  pledged  to  carry  it 
forward — ^just  as  in  the  world  of  nature,  there  is  first  the 
blade,  then  the  stalk,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full  corn  in 
the  ear  ;  just  as  the  infant,  from  the  helpless  babe,  by  a 
proper  training  ripens  to  manhood,  so  the  religion  of 
the  Bible  in  the  heart  of  man.  All  its  institutions  are 
designed  as  means  of  grace  and  helps  to  godliness  ;  its 
ordinances,  its  sanctuary,  its  ministry,  its  prayer  meet^ 
ings,  its  fellowship,  its  Sabbath  schools,  are  instituted 
for  the  purpose  of  training  up  a  peculiar  people,  re- 
deemed from  among  men. 

Abiding  in  the  house  of  God,  their  path  is  like  the 
rising  light,  which  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the 
perfect  day.  It  is  there  they  flourish  like  the  palm 
tree,  and  grow  like  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.  Hence  we 
are  told,  they  who  wait  on  the  Lord  shall  renew  their 
strength,  they  shall  moimt  up  with  wings  as  eagles, 
they  shall  run  and  not  be  weary,  they  shall  walk  and 
not  faint,  until  they  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith 
and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect 
man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fullness  of 
Christ.  As  in  the  past,  so  in  all  coming  time,  the  house 
of  God  will  be  the  means  of  preparing  sinful  men  for 
hb  glorious  presence  in  heaven. 

The  several  considerations  which  I  have  named,  evi- 
dently justify  the  remark,  that  a  house  consecrated  to 
the  worship  of  God,  is  an  object  of  great  importance  to 
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Among  the  many  reflections  which  this  discourse 
cannot  fail  to  awaken  in  every  thoughtful  mind,  our  at- 
tention will  be  confined  to  the  following  : — 

1.  If  a  house  of  worship  is  of  so  much  importance, 
then  we  ought  to  admire  the  benevolence  of  God  in 
making  such  ample  provision  for  our  happiness. 

Had  man  continued  in  the  state  in  which  he  was 
created,  a  place  of  worship  would  have  been  needful, 
as  affording  him  an  opportunity  of  special  communion 
with  his  Maker.  But,  since  he  has  fallen,  he  needs 
something  more  to  raise  him  from  a  state  of  sin  to  holi- 
ness ;  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  benevolent  ob- 
ject, ample  provision  is  made,  in  which,  all  the  per- 
fections of  God  shine  with  peculiar  lustre.  Early  the 
promise  was  made  that  the  seed  of  the  woman  should 
bruise  the  serpent's  head.  How  did  the  hope  of  some 
great  Deliverer  stimulate  the  inquiries  of  holy  men, 
and  light  up  the  eye  of  many  a  seer  in  Israel. 

At  length  the  Son  of  the  Most  High,  who  thought  it 
no  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God,  leaves  the  throne  of 
his  glory,  and  directs  his  way  to  earth, — assumes  the 
form  of  a  servant,  and  dies  on  the  cross  to  deliver  us 
from  the  curse  of  the  law.  Hence,  we  are  said  to  be 
saved  by  his  blood — without  the  shedding  of  blood  there 
is  no  remission  of  sin.  Christ  crucified  then  involves  a 
doctrine  of  immense  importance.  It  is  that  great  event, 
on  which  the  happiness  of  man  depends, — the  ransom 
paid  for  our  souls, — the  foundation  of  our  hopes, — the 
basb  on  which  the  doctrines  of  grace  are  built ;  wond- 
rous scheme  of  redeeming  mercy  ;  0,  the  depth  of  the 
riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God. . 
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Well  may  all  people  admire  the  fullness  of  that  pro- 
vision made  in  the  Scriptures  for  a  lost  world.  Bread 
enough  and  to  spare  ;  whosoever  willt  let  him  come  ; 
and  such  will  appear  to  have  been  the  fact,  when  the- 
joys  of  heaven  and  the  torments  of  hell  are  felt  in  their 
entire  weight. 

2.  If  houses  are  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  God, 
we  hence  infer  the  importance  of  the  Christian  minis- 
try. We  always  associate  religious  exercises  with  a 
house  of  worship.  So  it  was  anciently.  The  institu- 
tion had  nothing  changeful  in  its  nature.  There  it 
stood  as  a  great  law  of  God's  kingdom.  It  is  so  now. 
How  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher.  The  institu- 
tion of  this  order  of  men  is  of  all  others  the  most  im- 
portant for  the  enlargement  and  perpetuity  of  the 
Christian  church.  And  he  gave  some  apostles,  and 
some  prophets,  and  some  evangelists,  and  some  pas- 
tors and  teachers,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  for 
the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ.  This  is  not  a  moral, 
but  a  positive  institution,  growing  out  of  the  moral 
wants  of  mankind.  A  minister,  then,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, is  a  public  instructor,  and  as  such  should 
be  enabled  to  enlighten  his  audience  on  the  great  doc- 
trines of  the  Scriptures.  An  unlearned  instructor  is  a 
solecism.  From  ignorance  nothmg  better  than  igno- 
rance can  be  expected.     But  this  is  not  all. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  professed  minister 
of  Christ  should  be  a  good  matij  one  in  love  with  God, 
and  those  doctrines  which  he  is  bound  to  deliver  to  his 
fellow  men.    If  he  has  not  been  renewed  by  the  Spirit, 
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it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  he  should  earnestly 
contend  for  the  faith. 

One  may  without  a  holy  heart  be  respected  and 
very  popular  among  men.  Their  approbation  he  may 
gain,  by  conforming  his  doctrines  to  their  taste.  *  Find- 
ing a  rule  in  his  own  feelings  for  this  purpose,  he  will 
with  great  politeness,  evade  terms  which  have  the. 
appearance  of  fastening  great  guilt  on  the  creature,  his 
dependence  on  God,  or  of  showing  him  that  he  de- 
serves the  damnation  of  hell. 

To  vail  men  with  darkness,  which  they  naturally 
love  rather  than  light ;  to  flatter  them  that  they  may 
do  many  things  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God,  when  they 
have  no  true  love  to  his  character,  is  highly  pleasing 
to  the  corrupt  heart.  He  who  wept  over  Jerusalem,  I 
am  sure,  were  he  on  earth,  would  weep  over  a  grace- 
less minister.  A  man  may  indeed  occupy  the  place  of 
a  minister,  yet  he  may  live  and  die  an  ungodly  man. 
Without  holiness  there  is  no  moral  fitness  for  heaven. 

3.  This  subject  teaches  us,  that  the  more  private 
exercises  of  religion  are  no  substitute  for  the  public 
worship  of  God  in  his  house.  No  person  is  excused 
because  he  worships  him  in  private,  or  in  his  family^ 
or  because  he  reads  the  Bible,  or  printed  sermons  at 
home.  Public  worship  is  an  ordinance  of  God,  sanc- 
tioned by  the  example  of  Christ;  and  the  duty  of 
observing  it  was  taught  in  the  preachings  and  exempli- 
fied in  the  practice  of  the  Apostles.  It  is  a  duty,  the 
performance  of  which  is  essential  to  the  honor  of  God, 
and  the  best  good  of  mankind.  This  he  therefore  re- 
quires.    Ye  shall  keep  my  Sabbaths  and  reverence  my 
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sanctuary.  Give  unto  the  Lord  the  glory  due  unto  his 
name,  and  bring  an  offering,  and  come  into  his  courts. 
If  one  may  stay  away,  another  may,  and  another,  all 
may. 

Paul  had  a  different  view  of  this  subject.  Writing 
to  his  Hebrew  brethren  he  gave  them  this  caution, 
'*  Not  forsaking  the  assembling  of  ourselves  together, 
as  the  manner  of  some  is."  No  reason  can  be  as- 
signed why  a  people  are  less  obligated  than  their  min- 
ister to  attend  to  the  public  worship  of  God,  It  is  his 
duty  to  preach,  it  is  their  duty  to  hear. 

The  public  instructions  of  the  sanctuary,  instead  of 
being  relinquished,  as  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  fills 
the  earth,  will  advance  from  glory  to  glory,  and  abide 
in  universal  supremacy.  In  the  mid-day  brightness  of 
the  millennium,  there  will  be  no  dispensing  with  the 
public  worship  of  God.  His  people,  then,  both  young 
and  old,  will  want  their  Sabbath,  their  minister,  and 
their  tabernacle.  How  then  will  this  invitation  be  re- 
iterated, "  Come  ye,  and  let  us  go  up  to  the  moun- 
tain of  the  Lord,  to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  and 
he  will  teach  us  of  his  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  his 
paths.  And  the  response  will  be — I  will  go  also — 
and  I  will  go. 

4.  This  subject  affords  a  test  of  true  piety.  By  piety 
I  mean  that  moral  exercise,  which  regards  God  as 
God,  loves  him,  obeys  him,  honors  him,  as  our  law- 
giver. Redeemer,  and  judge.  It  has  a  respect  to  all 
his  commands.  **  This  is  the  love  of  God,  that  we  keep 
his  commandments. '^  There  is  great  force  in  the  re- 
iBonstrance  of  Samuel  to  Saul — **  To  obey  is  better 
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than  sacrifice^  and  to  hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams/' 
This  piety  is  not  the  production  of  nature ;  it  is  not 
the  effect  of  moral  suasion  or  human  discipline,  but 
originates,  and  is  wrought  out  in  all  its  parts,  by  the 
grace  and  power  of  God. 

This  divine  agency  in  renewing  the  heart  does  not 
dispense  with  the  preacher* s  agency  in  setting  the  truth 
home  with  all  the  skill  which  human  suasion  can 
command.  It  is  as  indispensable  as  the  prophecy ing 
over  the  valley  of  dry  bones,  and  the  calling  to  the 
four  winds  to  breathe  upon  them,  that  they  were  con- 
verted into  a  living  army.  As  indispensable  as  the 
clay  that  our  Saviour  used  in  opening  the  eyes  of  one 
born  blind  ;  and  as  indbpensable  as  the  calling  with  a 
loud  voice,  that  Lazarus  was  made  to  hear,  and  come 
out  of  his  grave,  after  he  had  been  dead  four  days.  This 
union  of  seeming  opposites  in  the  feeling  and  action  of 
the  ministry,  was  happily  blended  in  the  case  of  the 
Apostle  Paul.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  doctrine 
of  divine  sovereignty — that  God  had  mercy  on  whom 
he  would  have  mercy,  and  yet  no  man  labored  more 
incessantly  for  the  conversion  of  sinners  than  he  did. 

In  that  heart  where  piety  has  found  a  lodgment,  it 
will  show  itself.  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them. 
The  Psalmist  gave  a  test  of  his  piety  when  he  said.  My 
soul  longeth,  yea,  even  fainteth  for  the  courts  of  the 
Lord ;  and  he  further  adds,  *^  How  amiable  are  thy 
tabernacles,  0  Lord  of  hosts.  A  day  in  thy  courts  is 
better  than  a  thousand.  I  had  rather  be  a  door-keeper 
In  the  house  of  my  God,  than  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of 
wickedness."  His  piety  was  not  like  the  morning 
cloud,  a  momentary  flash,  but  the  light  of  day.     Let 
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opinions  and  manners  change  as  they  might,  he  was 
fixed.     Here  I  will  abide  ;  let  who  will  turn  back. 

Happy  for  the  church  and  society  if  more  could  be 
found  thus  like-minded  with  this  devoted  king.  How 
many  professors  of  religion  do  we  find,  who  have  a 
standing  among  God's  sacramental  hosts,  that  appear 
unstable  as  water,  driven  about  by  every  wind  of  doc- 
trine ;  turning  their  back  upon  the  house  of  God,  upon 
his  church,  upon'  his  worship,  upon  his  Sabbath,  and 
upon  his  special  ordinances,  regardless  of  their  most 
solemn  vows.  What  evidence  of  piety  do  they  give  ? 
Respecting  many  we  may  apply  the  words  of  the 
Apostle:  They  went  out  fi*om  us,  but  they  were 
not  of  us ;  for  if  they  had  been  of  us,  they  would  no 
doubt  have  continued  with  us ;  but  they  went  out,  that 
they  might  be  made  manifest  that  they  were  not  all  of 
us. 

What  deception  this !  It  is  as  though  there  were  no 
sanctuary,  no  Sabbath,  no  ministry,  no  Scriptures,  and 
all  the  light  of  these  blessed  hopes  were  blotted  out  in 
the  darkness  of  paganism,  and  in  the  gloom  of  the 
grave.     Where  is  the  Lord  God  of  Elijah  !     I  add, 

6.  We  infer  from  what  has  been  said,  that  all  such 
as  love  to  abide  in  God's  temple,  will  feel  it  not  only  a 
duty  but  a  privilege  to  aid  in  erecting  houses  for  wor- 
ship. So  Solomon  felt.  He  declares,  I  have  built  an 
house  of  habitation,  a  place  for  thy  dwelling  forever. 
So  our  fathers  felt.  They  were  faithful  to  their  trust, 
and  their  works  do  follow  them.  The  blessed  influ- 
ence of  that  little  church  established  in  this  place  more 
than  one  hundred  years  ago,  has  been  felt  by  succeed- 
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ing  generations,  and  is  felt  up  to  this  hour.  The 
young  by  it  have  been  enlightened,  guided,  sanctified, 
and  prepared  to  meet  the  conflicts  and  responsibilities 
of  matured  life.  Families  have  been  rendered  more 
peaceful  and  happy ;  and  many  soldiers  of  the  cross 
have  been  led  to  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith,  obtained 
the  victory,  and  are  now  engaged  in  an  uninterrupted 
and  undying  celebration  of  the  Saviour's  love. 

What  then  do  we  see,  as  we  look  upon  the  mould- 
ered dead  of  a  century  gone  by.  We  see  the  church 
living  and  life-giving  by  the  word  of  God,  which  liveth 
and  abideth  forever,  passing  down  from  fathers  to  chil- 
dren. And  we  rejoice  this  day  in  the  goodness  of  our 
fathers'  God,  and  our  God,  and  that  this  church  and 
society  are  permitted  to  see  the  completion  of  a  new 
house  of  worship,  and  are  allowed  to  assemble  in  it  on 
this  solemn  occasion,  for  the  first  time. 

And  I  ask,  why  have  we  reared  this  neat,  this  taste- 
ful, this  expensive,  and  this  capacious  temple  ?  Why 
adorned  it  with  so  much  beauty,  and  furnished  it  with 
so  much  convenience,  to  be  devoted  to  the  ministra- 
tions of  that  old,  worn  out  religion,  which  many  pre- 
dict is  soon  to  vanish  away,  or  to  be  greatly  modified  ? 
Why  not  let  the  old  house,  and  the  old  religion,  and 
the  old  minister,  wear  out  together  ?  We  have  an 
answer.  We  are  ready  to  grant  that  the  old  house 
and  the  old  minister  are  soon  to  pass  away.  We 
rather  marvel  that  they  have  stood  so  long.  They 
were  made  to  die.     Let  them  die. 

But,  my  hearers,  the  old  religion,  in  which  are  com- 
prised the  great  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures,  preached 
by  Christ  and  his  Apostles — the  lessons  of  God's  re- 
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deeming  love — the  song  that  was  first  rehearsed  by 
angels  on  the  plains  of  Bethlehem,  the  treaty  of  peace 
between  heaven  and  earth,  signed  with  the  name  of 
the  ever  adorable  Trinity,  and  sealed  with  the  blood  of 
the  lamb — will  never ,  never  wear  out.  They  are  perma- 
nent as  the  pillars  of  heaven.  My  brethren,  wonder- 
ful as  these  doctrines  are,  gracious  as  they  are,  and  tre- 
mendously fearful  as  they  are,  they  are  as  unchangeable 
as  the  Deity.  There  is  nothing  wavering,  nothing  un- 
certain, in  relation  to  any  one  feature  of  this  system. 
Come  what  will,  it  will  stand  in  all  its  doctrines,  in  all 
its  promises,  and  in  all  its  threatenings.  Whether  men 
preach  against  it  or  write  against  it,  love  it  or  hate  it, 
it  shall  pursue  its  steady  course,  impelled  by  an  un- 
seen but  omnipotent  hand,  and  bring  eternal  glory  to 
its  Divine  Author,  Christ,  the  power  of  God,  and  the 
wisdom  of  God. 

Not  merely  for  ourselves,  but  for  our  posterity^  our 
children  and  our  children's  children,  is  this  house 
erected.  Could  the  parent  leave  to  his  child  a  better 
legacy — better  to  him  than  gold  ?  It  takes  hold  of 
heaven ;  it  is  reared  for  holy  purposes  ;  intended  to 
be  the  house  of  God,  in  which  the  system  of  his  grace 
is  to  be  proclaimed  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath. 

We  are  therefore  furnished  with  the  best  possible 
reasons  for  dedicating  this  edifice  to  God.  All  the 
materials  were  his.  They  were  all  prepared  and 
brought  together  by  his  aid.  If  the  Lord  had  not 
helped  us,  united  us,  and  encouraged  us  to  proceed, 
this  building  had  never  risen,  had  never  been  com- 
menced. It  is  his  by  every  right,  from  the  foundation 
to  the  top-stone,  and  that  right  we  would  most  de- 
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voutly  recognize  in  this  religious  service — in  the  act  of 
consecration. 

Yes,  in  the  name  of  the  sacred  Trinity,  accordingly, 
we  would  in  this  solemn  manner,  dedicate  this  build- 
ing to  the  worship  of  Jehovah — the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  dedicate  this  Bible,  this  pul- 
pit, this  communion  table,  this  font,  these  pews,  this 
orchestra,  wjiere  songs  of  praise  are  to  be  sung,  to  Him 
that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb.  We  now 
write  holiness  to  the  Lord  upon  every  material. 
Henceforward  this  house  is  sacred — the  house  of  God, 
the  gate  of  heaven. 

I  would  now  congratulate  this  church  and  society 
upon  that  wonderful  success  which  has  accompanied 
their  labors,  and  that  the  most  cheering  prospects  are 
openmg  before  them.  The  cloud  which  seemed  to 
linger  for  a  moment  has  passed  by,  and  the  sun  shines 
in  his  unusual  brightness. 

It  is  with  satisfaction  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the 
devotion  and  zeal,  which  the  building  committee  have 
manifested,  who  were  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  superintending  the  erection  of  this  house.  They 
have  shrunk  from  no  service,  and  made  personal  sacri- 
fices when  the  good  of  the  whole  demanded  it. 

And  I  also  congratulate  you  on  the  fidelity  of  your 
contractor,  and  of  him  also  who  carried  out  the  plan  of 
the  architect  in  a  manner  so  satisfactory.  Of  the  taste 
and  skill  displayed  in  this  work,  I  need  not  speak. 
The  house  itself  exhibits  them  in  a  plainer  language 
than  I  can  use.  To  see  this  Church  and  Society,  with 
whom  and  for  whom  I  have  labored  more  than  fifty- 
two  and  one  half  years,  worshiping  in  a  new  house, 
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before  I  relinquished  the  ministry  or  departed  hence, 
has  been  my  ardent  desire.  To-day^  I  have  seen  that 
for  which  I  have  desired  and  prayed.  Bless  the  Lord, 
0  my  soul 

But  after  all,  it  is  but  for  a  little  time^  that  I  may 
expect  to  meet  you,  my  dear  hearers,  in  this  house. 
My  age  forbids  the  expectation.  And  while  I  meet 
you  here  it  will  hardly  seem  like  home.  But  there  is 
one  comforting  consideration ;  I  here  find  myself 
among  my  own  people  ;  and  where  I  find  them,  there 
will  be  home  to  me. 

Here  in  this  pulpit,  abler  men  will  preach.  Here 
may  the  church  receive  a  richer  blessing.  Here  may 
her  love,  her  faith,  her  songs,  and  her  prayers  abound. 
Here  may  her  Jacobs  wrestle,  and  her  Israels  prevail. 
Here  in  this  house  may  the  Son  of  David  reign,  ever 
receiving  divine  honors,  and  beholding  a  numerous 
seed  to  swell  his  triumph.  And  now  what  wait  we 
for?  Arise,  0  Lord  God,  and  enter  into  thy  rest, 
thou  and  the  ark  of  thy  strength.  And  here  we  thy 
people  will  abide  forever. 
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SERMON. 


**  AND    DEVOUT   MEN    CARRIED  STEPHEN  TO  HIS  BURIAL, 
AND   MADE    GREAT    LAMENTATION    OVER    HIM.'" 

Ads  8 :  2. 

Stephen  was  one  of  the  seven  deacons  whom  the 
church  in  Jerusalem  appointed,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Apostles,  to  take  charge  of  the  temporal  aflFairs  of  the 
church.  He  was  a  man  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  also  an  earnest  and  successful  preacher  of 
the  Gospel.  As  a  consequence,  in  part,  of  his  labors, 
"  the  Word  of  God  increased  ;  and  the  number  of 
the  disciples  multiplied  in  Jerusalem  greatly;  and  a 
great  company  of  the  priests  were  obedient  to  the 
faith.''  This  faithful  servant  of  Christ,  **full  of  faith 
and  power,  did  great  wonders  and  miracles  among  the 
people."  Those  who  opposed  the  Gospel,  and  disput- 
ed with  him,  were  not  able  to  resist  the  wisdom  and 
the  spirit  with  which  he  spake.  His  zeal  and  success 
in  preaching  the  Gospel  aroused  the  enmity  of  his  op- 
posers,  who  arraigned  him  before  the  council  upon  the 
charge  of  blasphemy  against  the  temple  and  the  law.  In 
his  defence  he  boldly  charges  the  Sanhedrim  with  the 
guilt  of  betraying  and  murdering  the  Son  of  God, 
which  so  enraged  them  that  they  gnashed  upon  him 
with  their  teeth,  and  in  a  tumult  rushed  upon  him,  cast 
him  out  of  the  city  and  stoned  hin^.g^^^^^J^i^^|ys  ^^ivine 
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Master,  with  his  dying  breath  he  prays  for  his  murder- 
ers, **Lord,  lay  not  this  sfn  to  their  charge.  And 
when  he  had  said  this  he  fell  asleep/' 

The  text  gives  the  sequel  to  this  tragedy.  Anxious 
and  distressed  hearts  had  watched  the  scene  ;  and 
when  his  murderers  retired,  leaving  the  mangled  re- 
mains upon  the  spot  where  they  committed  the  mur- 
derous deed,  there  **  devout  men  carried  Stephen  to 
his  burial,  and  made  great  lamentation  over  him/' 
The  death  of  good  men,  and  especially  good  ministers, 
has  often,  if  not  always,  been  the  cause  of  mourning  in 
this  world ;  not  on  their  account,  but  on  account  of  the 
world.  When  goodness  dies  or  leaves  the  world,  a 
great  loss  is  suffered.  Good  men  are  a  blessing  to  the 
world.  They  are  its  light ;  and  when  they  die,  there 
is  just  cause  for  lamentation. 

The  text  suggests,  as  an  appropriate  theme  of  med- 
itation upon  the  present  occasion,  the  following  senti- 
ment, to  wit : — 

The  death  of  good  ministers  is  cause  for  great  mourn- 
ing. 

By  good  ministers  I  mean  those  who  believe  and  love 
the  truth  as  revealed  in  the  Word  of  God  ;  who  faith- 
fully preach  that  truth,  and  do  not  shun  to  declare  all 
the  counsel  of  God  ;  who  exemplify  that  truth  in  their 
lives,  and  are  eminently  men  of  prayer.  Such  are  good 
ministers  of  Jesus  Christ,  **  nourished  up  in  the  words 
of  faith  and  good  doctrine.'*  When  such  ministers  die, 
there  is  cause  for  mourning.  In  discoursing  briefly 
upon  this  topic,  I  shall  show  why  the  death  of  good 
ministers  causes  lamentation. 
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L  Because  their  instructions  cease.     One  great  part 
of  a  minister's  work  is  to  give  instruction — to  dispense 
publicly  and  privately  the  Word  of  God.     The  charge 
which  Paul  gave  to  Timothy  is,  "  Preach  the  Word  ; 
be  instant    in   season,  out    of  season ;    reprove,   re* 
buke,  exhort,  with  all  long-suffering  and  doctrine." 
According  to  the  prophet,  **  the  priest's  lips  should 
keep  knowledge,  and  they  should  seek  the  law  at  his 
mouth,  for  he  is  the  messenger  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts." 
There  is  great  value  in  the  instructions  of  a  man  o( 
God — a  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ.     Like  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  they  give  light,  and  nourish  into  life  and 
vigor  the  plants  of  righteousness,  whose  fruit  blesses 
men.     The   truth,   when   faithfully   preached,   has    a 
power  over  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men  which 
none  can  estimate.     The  edification  and  comfort  which 
the  instruction  of  a  man  of  God  gives  to  the  believer— 
the  restraint  it  imposes  upon  the  wicked — its  influence 
in  promoting  and  securing  the  good  order  and  peace  of 
community,  even  when  that  instruction  does  not  direct* 
ly  lead  sinners  to  repentance,  are  an  incalculable  good. 
But  often  these  instructions,  accompanied  by  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  result  in  the  conviction  and  conver- 
sion of  sinners.     Then  are  they  like  a  river  of  life,  fill- 
ing the  desert  with  gladness,  and  causing  the  wilder* 
ness  to  bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose. 

When  a  good  minbter  dies,  his  instructions  cease — 
the  messenger  of  Grod  departs,  and  returns  to  him  who 
sent  him.  The  voice,  once  eloquent  with  truth,  is  si- 
lenced. No  more  does  the  ambassador  for  Christ  enter 
the  pulpit  to  lead  the  devotions  <^  God's  people,  and 
instruct  them  from  his  Word.    No  longer  does  he  warn 
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and  entreat  men,  in  Christ's  stead,  to  be  reconciled  to 
God.  No  longer  does  he  stand  by  the  bedside  of  the 
dying,  to  commend  the  departing  soul  to  God,  and  point 
it  to  the  ^^  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
the  world."  His  visits  to  the  house  of  mourning — 
where  he  has  always  been  welcomed — to  comfort  and 
counsel  the  afflicted,  are  ended.  All  his  instructions, 
both  public  and  private,  have  ceased,  and  he  has  gone 
to  his  rest.  **  He  shall  no  more  return  to  his  house, 
neither  shall  hb  place  know  him  any  more.'*  A  light, 
that  has  guided  the  wayward  and  cheered  the  despond- 
ing, has  gone  down,  and  left  a  part  of  the  world  in 
darkness.     This  is  one  cause  for  lamentation. 

n.  The  death  of  a  good  minister  is  cause  for  mourn- 
ing, because  his  example  is  withdrawn.  A  good  min- 
ister exemplifies  the  truth  in  his  life.  He  is  ^^  an  ex- 
ample to  the  believers,  in  word,  in  conversation,  in 
charity,  in  spirit,  in  faith,  in  purity.'*  It  is  one  part  of 
his  work,  while  he  teaches,  to  lead  the  way  to  heaven. 
This  example  is  valuable  in  itself,  and  also  as  a  means 
of  doing  good,  of  giving  force  to  truth.  The  psalmist 
was  deeply  sensible  of  the  benefit  to  the  world  of  a 
holy  life,  and  the  loss  suffered  when  that  life  was  with- 
drawn, when  he  prayed,  "  Help,  Lord,  for  the  godly 
man  ceaseth — the  faithful  fail  from  among  the  children 
of  men."  It  was  a  time  of  distress  and  darkness  when 
godly  men  died,  and  the  faithful,  who  were  lights  in  the 
world,  were  removed.  And  though,  like  the  last  rays 
of  the  setting  sun,  the  example  of  a  good  minister  may 
give  light  after  he  has  gone  to  his  rest,  yet  that  light,  like 
those  rays,  will  gradually  fade  into  darkness,  and  be 
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lost  to  the  world.  Goodness,  as  exhibited  in  the  life, 
has  a  power  far  exceeding  our  present  comprehension. 
Not  till  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  made  manifest, 
will  it  be  known  how  mightily,  and  yet  silently,  a  holy 
life  has  rebuked  the  wicked,  sustained  and  rendered 
true  to  duty  the  weak  and  wavering,  and  been  as  a 
tower  of  strength  in  the  day  of  evil.  The  influence  of 
the  example  of  a  good  minister  is  often,  if  not  always, 
proportioned  to  the  time  of  his  continuance  in  one 
place.  Much  that  is  gained  by  his  example  to  enforce 
his  instructions  in  one  place,  is  lost  by  his  removal  to 
another.  There  may  be  no  defect  in  the  example,  but 
it  is  not  as  well  known,  nor  as  well  regarded.  Its  in- 
fluence cannot  be  as  great.  When  the  light  of  a  good 
man^s  example  has  shone  in  one  community  for  half  a 
century,  and  guided,  through  storm  and  calm,  many  a 
soul,  on  the  voyage  of  life,  to  the  haven  of  endless 
rest,  its  influence  is  great,  and  its  extinction  creates  a 
great  void.  Thus  the  withdrawal  of  a  holy  example, 
in  the  death  of  a  good  minister,  is  cause  for  lamenta- 
tion. 

III.  Because  his  prayers  are  ended.  A  good  minis- 
ter is  eminently  a  man  of  prayer.  His  preaching  is 
effectual,  and  his  example  good,  in  proportion  to  his 
faithfulness  and  constancy  in  prayer.  It  is  not  only 
the  business  of  a  minister  to  pray  much,  but  a  good 
minister  will ;  and  his  prayers,  because  he  is  a  good 
minister,  preaching  faithfully  and  living  holily,  will  be 
availing.  **  The  effectual,  fervent  prayer  of  a  right- 
eous man  availeth  much.'^  One  of  the  most  melan- 
choly thoughts  connected  with  the  death  of  a  good  min- 
ister is,  that  his  prayers  are  ended.     They  may  not  all 
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be  answered,  and  for  years  to  come  the  windows  of 
heaven  may  be  kept  open,  and  blessings  descend  upon 
a  people  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  a  good  minister 
who  has  gone  to  his  rest.  But  at  death  his  last  prayer 
is  offered.     He  rests  from  all  his  labors. 

No  one  can  know  er  conceive  how  much  depends 
upon  prayer,  nor  how  much  has  been  received  in  an- 
swer to  prayer,  till  the  revelations  of  the  Judgment.  It 
is  a  solemn  moment  to  a  people,  when  the  praying  of  a 
good  man,  and  especially  a  good  minister,  ceases.  It 
is  cause  for  lamentation  when  one,  who  has  long  borne 
them  on  his  heart,  and  wet  his  couch  with  tears  while 
he  has  cried  to  Qod  in  their  behalf,  finbhes  the  work 
of  prayer,  and  departs  to  his  reward. 

There  are  other  reasons  that  render  the  death  of  a 
good  minister  the  cause  of  lamentation,  but  these  are 
the  principal.  The  loss  of  his  friendship,  his  good  will, 
bis  sympathy,  and  whatever  else  has  rendered  inter- 
<:ourse  with  his  people  pleasant  and  delightful  to  them, 
is  cause  of  mourning.  But  the  close  of  instruction,  the 
withdrawal  of  example,  the  end  of  prayer,  are  the  chief 
reasons  for  lamentation. 

I.  The  subject  teaches  us  that  the  possession  of  a 
good  minister  by  any  people  is  a  great  blessing.  The 
labors  of  one  who  loves  the  truth  of  God  as  revealed 
in  his  Word,  and  faithfully  dispenses  that  truth — whose 
life  enforces  his  instructions,  and  whose  prayers  prevail 
with  God,  are  unsurpassed  in  value  by  any  other  good 
proceeding  from  human  agency.  It  is  by  the  loss  8uf«> 
fered  in  the  removal,  by  death,  of  such  a  minister,  that 
Ifae  value  of  hb  labors  is  most  clearly  seen.     Like 
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many  other  blessings,  the  blessing  of  a  good  minister 
shows  brightest  in  passing  away.  While  the  labors  of 
a  faithful  and  devoted  minister  of  the  Gospel  are  of  in- 
estimable worth,  those  of  a  bad  minister — one  who 
does  not  preach  the  truth — whose  life  is  not  according 
to  godliness,  and  who  is  not  a  praying  man,  are  a  great 
curse.  There  is  no  cause  for  mourning,  except  on  his 
account,  when  such  a  minister  dies. 

II.  A  good  minister  should  be  highly  prized.  He 
should  be  very  highly  esteemed,  in  love,  for  his  works' 
sake,  while  he  lives.  His  instructions,  (for  they  are  the 
message  of  God,)  should  be  diligently  regarded.  The 
responsibility  of  those  who  have  sat  all  their  days  under 
the  ministry  of  a  devoted  servant  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not 
light,  and  if  any  such  have  failed  to  embrace  the  truth, 
they  will  have  much  to  answer  for.  Against  them  the 
man  of  God,  who  has  taught  them,  will  be  a  swift 
witness  in  the  day  of  Judgment. 

III.  The  memory  of  such  a  minister  should  be  cher- 
ished after  he  is  gone.  Those  who  have  been  his  flock, 
and  all  to  whom  he  has  preached  the  Gospel,  should 
remember  the  words  which  he  spake  unto  them  while 
he  was  yet  with  them,  that  he,  though  dead,  may  yet 
speak. 

The  subject  of  our  meditation  is  peculiarly  com- 
mended to  the  serious  notice  of  this  assembly,  and  ren- 
dered emphatic  by  the  occasion  which  has  called  us  to 
the  house  of  prayer.  We  have  come  to  bury  a  man  of 
Ood ;  to  carry  to  their  last  resting-place  the  remains 
of  a  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ-n^n^^i^  Jias  long 
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and  faithfully  dispensed  the  Word  of  Life  to  this  people 
and  community.  It  is  suitable  on  this  occasion  to 
mourn — to  mourn  as  did  those  who  carried  Stephen  to 
his  burial,  for  a  great  and  good  man  has  fallen  in  our 
Israel. 

A  short  notice  of  the  deceased,  with  a  few  words  to 
the  bereaved  family  and  congregation,  and  my  brethren 
and  fathers  in  the  ministry,  will  conclude  the  dis- 
course. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Wood,  whose  death  we  deplore,  was 
born  in  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  Sept.  15th,  1772,  and  was  the 
youngest  but  one  of  twelve  children,  ten  of  whom  lived 
to  adult  years.  His  parents  removed  from  Mansfield, 
Conn.,  to  Lebanon  at  the  time  of  its  early  settlement, 
and  while  yet  a  wilderness.  Here  they  trained  up 
their  children  to  industry  and  piety.  Mr.  Wood's  pa- 
rents were  devotedly  pious,  especially  his  mother,  of 
whose  early  instructions  and  prayers  he  retained  a  most 
vivid  recollection.  Three  of  their  seven  sons  became 
ministers  of  the  Gospel :  Samuel,  the  eldest,  the  late 
Dr.  Wood  of  Boscawen,  N.  H. ;  Benjamin,  whose  re- 
mains are  before  us ;  and  Luther,  the  youngest,  now 
residing  in  the  state  of  Vermont. 

Rev.  Mr.  Wood  prepared  for  college  under  the  in- 
struction of  his  eldest  brother,  and  entered  Dartmouth 
at  the  age  of  sixteen.  He  graduated  in  1793.  It  is 
not  known  at  what  time  or  under  what  circumstances 
he  experienced  a  change  of  heart,  and  became  a 
Christian,  though  it  was  during  his  connection  with 
college.  He  commenced  the  study  of  theology  soon 
after  his  graduation,  with  his  brother,  then  settled  in 
Boscawen,   and    completed    his   preparation   for  the 
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ministry  with  Rev.  Dr.  Emmons,  of  Franklin.  He 
preached  for  the  first  time  in  Upton,  the  second  Sab- 
bath in  June,  1795,  received  a  unanimous  call  from  the 
Church  and  town  to  settle  with  them  in  the  ministry 
in  December  following,  gave  his  answer  in  March,  and 
was  ordained  the  first  day  of  June,  1796.  He  has 
served  this  people  in  the  ministry,  including  the  time 
he  preached  as  a  candidate,  nearly  fifty-four  years. 
Here  he  has  lived  and  labored  through  a  long  and  an 
eventful  period.  With  few  exceptions,  all  who  were 
on  the  stage  at  his  settlement,  are  now  in  their  graves. 
Instead  of  the  fathers  are  the  children,  and  the  chil- 
dren's children.  The  labors  of  Mr.  Wood  in  this 
place  and  in  the  neighboring  congregations,  have  been 
abundant  and  greatly  blessed.  Many  of  the  fruits  of 
these  labors  are  garnered  in  heaven,  and  many  are 
DOW  flourishing  upon  the  earth.  He  was  permitted, 
during  his  long  ministry,  to  witness  eight  seasons  of 
the  special  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  the 
mgathering  of  more  than  four  hundred  persons  to  the 
fold  of  Christ.  He  was  enabled  to  preach  with  few 
interruptions  and  with  unabated  force,  till  very  near 
the  close  of  life.  Had  he  been  permitted  to  witness 
once  more  a  reviving  of  God's  work  among  his  people, 
before  finishing  his  course,  it  would  doubtless  have 
given  him  great  joy.  And  yet  he  felt  that  he  had 
much  occasion  to  say,  with  good  old  Simeon,  *'  Lord, 
now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,"  in  view 
of  what  he  was  allowed  to  witness  of  the  goodness  of 
God.  It  has  been  his  desire  for  several  years  to  see 
his  people  happily  and  unitedly  settled  in  a  new  house 
of  worship.     This  the  Lord  granted  to  him.     He  saw 
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his  people,  with  a  commendable  spirit  of  enterprise, 
undertake  and  complete  the  erection  of  this  beautiful 
house,  and  early  in  January  last  he  was  permitted  to 
dedicate  it  to  the  worship  of  the  Triune  God.  Yes, 
this  house  of  God  has  been  hallowed  by  the  prayers 
and  sanctified  by  the  preaching  of  the  lamented  Wood. 
Having  consecrated  this  temple  to  the  worship  of  the 
Most  High,  he  felt  that  his  work  was  done  ;  and 
though  he  seldom  preached  with  greater  vivacity,  en- 
ergy and  unction,  than  on  the  few  Sabbaths  that  his 
voice  has  been  heard  from  this  pulpit,  yet  he  ex- 
pected that  as  the  people  had  left  the  old  house  of 
worship,  so  the  old  minister  must  soon  leave  them.  He 
preached  for  the  last  time  the  last  Sabbath  in  March, 
and  with  unusual  interest  and  solemnity.  His  dis- 
course was  addressed  particularly  to  youth,  and  was 
from  these  words,  **  Wisdom  is  the  principal  thing ; 
therefore  get  wisdom,  and  with  all  thy  getting  get  un- 
derstanding. Exalt  her,  and  she  shall  promote  thee ; 
she  shall  bring  thee  to  honor  when  thou  dost  embrace 
her." — Prov.  4 :  7,  8.  As  a  father  gives  his  last  coun- 
sel to  his  children,  so  the  aged  and  dying  pastor  ad- 
dresses himself  last  to  the  youth  of  his  flock,  and 
earnestly  as  though  he  knew  it  was  his  last  sermon, 
commends  to  them  that  religion  which  exalts  its  pos- 
sessor to  honor  and  happiness.  Death  has  given  a  sol- 
emn emphasis  to  that  discourse.  From  the  pulpit  he 
retired  to  his  dwelling,  and  almost  literally  to  the  bed 
of  death.  He  did  not  leave  his  house  from  that  time  ; 
and  from  the  commencement  of  his  distressing  sickness 
he  was  assured  his  work  was  done.  Delivering  up  his 
pulpit  into  the  hands  of  the  parbh  committee,  saying, 
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I  have  no  more  to  do  with  it,  he  calmly  laid  himself 
down  to  die.  During  the  short  period  in  which  dis- 
ease was  doing  its  work,  many  heavenly  words  fell  from 
his  lips,  and  many  thrilling  scenes  passed  in  his  dying 
room. 

He  always  loved  the  songs  of  Zion,  and  took  great 
mterest  in  this  part  of  divine  worship.  On  the  eve- 
ning of  the  State  Fast,  learning  that  the  choir  were 
holding  a  meeting  for  an  important  purpose,  he  sent 
for  them  to  come  to  his  room,  that  he  might  once  more 
hear  a  song  of  praise.  Obedient  to  the  call,  they 
assembled  around  the  couch  of  their  beloved  pastor, 
and  at  his  request  sang  in  his  favorite  tune,  (Concord,) 

*'  The  hill  of  Zioa  yields 

A  thousand  sacred  sweets, 

Before  we  reach  the  heavenly  fields, 

Or  walk  the  golden  streets. 

Then  let  our  songs  abound, 

And  every  tear  be  dry, 

We're  marching  through  Immanuers  ground* 

To  fairer  worldjs  on  high." 

He  then  with  the  aid  of  his  wife,  (it  being  difficult 
for  him  to  speak,)  gave  them  his  benediction  and  part- 
ing advice,  which  they  will  not  soon  forget.  Again,  a 
few  days  after,  did  they  gather  in  the  room  where 
the  good  man  was  meeting  his  fate,  to  aid  the  soul  of 
the  dying  pastor  to  commune  with  heaven. 

During  his  sickness  he  uniformly  enjoyed  great 
peace  of  mind  ;  not  a  cloud  was  permitted  to  obscure 
his  spiritual  vision.  Faith  and  patience  sustained  his 
soul  under  the  violent  assaults  of  disease  and  in  the 
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conflict  with  death.  To  the  last  he  retained  his  men- 
tal faculties  in  full  vigor.  In  conversation  with  his 
beloved,  and  now  mourning  partner,  he  said,  **  I  know 
that  my  Redeemer  liveth  ;  I  know  in  whom  I  have  be- 
lieved.'' Those  great  and  glorious  doctrines,  which  he 
has  so  often  and  with  great  clearness  presented  to  this 
people,  were  his  joy  and  support  in  view  of  death. 
To  a  brother  in  the  ministry,  he  said  he  had  been  ex- 
amining these  doctrines,  to  see  if  any  one  of  them 
could  be  spared,  and  added,  **  I  cannot  give  up  one  of 
them,  they  are  all  precious ;  they  are  all  links  of  a 
golden  chain."  Such  are  a  specimen  of  the  remarks  he 
often  made  during  his  sickness.  But  I  cannot  dwell, 
though  it  would  be  a  mournful  pleasure  to  linger  at  the 
bed  of  death,  and  gather  up  all  the  heavenly  words  that 
fell  from  his  lips,  as  he  was  passing  through  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death.  In  that  valley  he  had  no  fear. 
The  chief  Shepherd  was  with  him,  and  it  was  light. 
On  the  Sabbath  preceding  his  death  many  of  his  peo- 
ple desired  once  more  to  behold  his  face,  and  they 
were  permitted  in  a  mournful  procession  to  pass  the 
open  door  of  his  room,  and  look  upon  their  dying  pas- 
tor. On  Tuesday  morning  at  5  o'clock,  he  rested 
from  his  labors.  The  faithful  servant  was  called  home 
to  his  reward.  **  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the 
Lord,  from  henceforth  ;  yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they 
may  rest  from  their  labors,  and  their  works  do  follow 
them." 

To  delineate  the  character  of  the  deceased,  and  do 
justice  to  his  worth,  is  a  task  I  shall  not  under- 
take. He  was  a  man  of  great  excellence.  He  was  a 
gentleman  and  a  Christian.    The  kindness  of  his  heart, 
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the  warm,  overflowing  sympathies  of  his  nature,  and 
the  suavity  of  his  manners,  won  the  affection  and  es- 
teem of  all  who  knew  him.  As  a  Christian  he  was 
cheerful  and  earnest.  The  vivacity  of  his  mid,  and 
the  kindliness  of  his  disposition  gave  peculiar  beauty  to 
his  piety.  But  it  is  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  that  he 
was  best  known.  He  was  a  sound  and  discriminating 
theologian,  a  faithful,  efficient,  and  popular  preacher. 
His  theology  exalted  God  and  abased  man.  It  placed 
God  on  the  throne,  and  recognized  his  government  as 
direct  and  efficient  in  relation  to  all  the  acts  of  his 
creatures. 

The  doctrines  of  grace  were  peculiarly  precious  to 
him,  and  often  did  he  unfold  and  enforce  these  doc- 
trines in  his  preaching,  to  the  admiration  and  edification 
of  multitudes.  He  was  eminently  a  doctrinal  preacher. 
He  was  also  a  popular  preacher  in  the  truest  sense. 
It  was  not  by  the  meretricious  arts  of  the  actor  that  he 
secured  attention  and  won  regard  to  his  preaching,  but 
by  the  earnestness  and  unction,  both  in  the  matter  and 
manner  of  his  address.  His  voice  fell  on  the  ear  like 
the  tones  of  an  Eolian  harp,  and  his  words  thrilled  the 
heart  like  glad  or  sorrowful  tidings.  It  is  impossible 
to  describe  the  charm  of  his  preaching ;  not  only  the 
voice  and  the  eye,  but  the  whole  man  spoke.  There 
was  an  aptness  and  vivacity  in  his  instructions,  a 
clearness  in  his  statements  and  reasoning,  that  aside 
from  any  peculiar  excellence  of  voice  and  manner, 
would  have  made  him  an  interesting  and  engaging 
preacher.  No  one  can  read  his  discourses  without 
being  impressed  with  this  peculiarity.  He  sought  to 
be  appropriate  on  all  occasions,  and  he  seldom  if  ever 
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failed.  In  all  this  part  of  the  commonwealth  he  has 
been  greatly  beloved,  and  here  his  memory  will  long 
be  cherished.  When  will  any  who  hare  sat  imder  his 
instructions,  forget  him  ?  Who  can  forget  his  earnest, 
pathetic,  and  eloquent  pleadings  ?  Alas !  alas !  we 
shall  hear  him  no  more.  Those  lips  are  sealed  up 
in  death,  and  that  voice  is  silent.  He  has  uttered  his 
last  warning,  he  has  preached  his  last  sermon.  The 
eloquent,  the  faithful,  the  well-beloved  Wood  has  gone 
to  be  with  his  Saviour  and  his  God. 

To  you,  my  dear  madam,  who  have  for  the  last  three 
years  been  to  this  good  man  a  devoted  wife  and  a  great 
comfort,  we  tender  our  most  affectionate  sympathy. 
Your  connection  with  your  deceased  husband,  though 
short  was  happy.  It  brought  back  to  his  desolate 
home  the  pleasures  of  other  days,  when  his  children 
were  about  him,  and  their  mother  with  him.  It  is  to  be 
mentioned  with  gratitude  to  God  that  you  were  called 
to  be  his  solace  and  joy  in  the  decline  of  life,  and 
render  his  last  days  bright  days.  You  have  fulfilled 
an  important  mission,  and  now  the  hand  of  God  is  upon 
you.  We  commend  you  to  God  and  to  the  word  of  his 
grace,  which  is  able  to  comfort  and  bless  you. 

To  the  children  of  the  deceased  we  may  say,  weep 
not  for  him ;  he  has  fought  a  good  fight,  he  has  fin- 
ished his  course,  he  has  kept  the  faith,  and  now  wears 
a  crown  of  glory  in  the  kingdom  of  his  blessed  master. 
But  weep  for  yourselves  and  for  your  children.  The 
prayers  of  your  affectionate  and  truly  godly  father  for 
you  are  ended,  his  instructions  have  ceased,  his  exam- 
ple is  withdrawn :  you  have  suffered  a  great,  an  irrepa- 
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rable  loss.  0,  let  hb  instructions,  which  you  will  now 
call  to  mind,  lead  you  to  the  source  of  all  consolation 
and  joy,  that  you  may  find  in  looking  to  the  thrags  that 
are  unseen  and  eternal,  that  grace  which  will  cause 
your  present  affliction  to  work  for  you  a  far  more  ex- 
ceeding and  eternal  weight  of  glory. 

Let  the  grand-children  remember  the  instructions 
and  follow  the  example  of  their  deceased  and  vene- 
rated grandfather,  who  chose  the  good  part  in  early 
life.  This  he  never  regretted.  He  only  lamented 
that  he  did  not  begin  earlier  to  serve  God,  and  that  he 
did  not  serve  him  more  faithfully.  Was  not  religion 
precious  to  him  in  a  dying  hour,  and  will  it  not  be  so 
to  you  ?  0,  then  like  him  "  Remember  your  Creator 
m  the  days  of  your  youth.'* 

To  this  bereaved  Church  and  congregation  we  also 
tender  our  sympathies.  You  have  been  greatly  blessed 
in  your  minister,  and  now  in  his  removal  you  are 
greatly  afflicted.  You  have  passed  with  him  through 
many  joyful  and  sorrowful  scenes.  He  was  to  you  as 
a  father.  Many  of  you  have  grown  up  under  his  min- 
istry. And  though  few  congregations  have  had  such  a 
minister  to  love,  yet  it  is  to  be  mentioned  with  grati- 
tude that  in  these  days  of  change  you  have  loved  him 
to  the  end.  It  will  be  a  source  of  comfort,  of  mournful 
pleasure  to  you  that  here  his  sun  began  its  career,  and 
after  shedding  light  on  your  pathway  for  more  than 
fifty  years,  it  has  here  set,  not  in  clouds,  but  with  all 
the  mildness  and  glory  of  a  summer's  evening.  May 
you  still  remember  the  words  that  he  spake  unto  you 
while  living,  that  you  may  continue  to  profit  by  his 
instructions.  r^^^^i^ 
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To  Djy  fathers  and  brethren  in  the  ministry,  this 
scene  is  full  of  instruction  and  admonition.  It  needs 
no  voice  of  mine  to  interpret  it,  nor  will  I  lessen  its 
effect  by  making  the  attempt.  It  best  comports  with 
my  own  feelings,  and  will  as  well  meet  yours,  to  leave 
you  to  your  own  reflections.  Like  Elisha  we  may  cry, 
**  My  father,  my  father,  the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the 
horsemen  thereof!  ** 

May  the  mantle  of  our  deceased  father  and  brother 
in  the  ministry,  fall  upon  each  who  bears  the  sacred 
commission,  that  with  the  same  eloquence,  and  power 
we  may  beseech  sinners  to  be  reconciled  to  Pod. 
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[Prmn  i.bt  Bib>  RopfuhoTi'  ftixl  Ouattailj  QbMrvar,  April  and  July,  1835.] 


rjTTBOPDCTIOW  BT  THE  TRAKaLATOE, 

[The  intlividyal  above  named  as  the  aulhoi-  of  a  comparison 
between  the  Sabellian  and  Athanasian  Creed  Sj  was  beyond  all 
doubt  one  of  the  most  dfsiinguished  men  in  the  walks  of  theo- 
logical and  philosophical  literaturCj  which  Germany  has  of  late 
years,  or  even  perhaps  at  any  lime,  presented  to  the  notice  of 
the  public*  His  acquisliiouSj  although  exceedingly  varied,  and 
extending  not  only  to  the  science  and  history  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, but  also  to  the  whole  round  of  ancient  philosophy,  particu- 
larly the  Platonic,  as  well  as  to  much  of  the  wide  ciii:le  of  La- 
tin and  Greek  philology,  were,  in  every  department  where  he 
extended  them,  origjnal  and  profound.  He  was  one  of  the  few 
men,  who  always  thougltt  and  was  able  to  think  for  himself; 
and  cons€r;uently  he  was  never  a  mere  copyist  or  retailer  of 
other  men's  opinions.  Yet,  as  a  general  thing,  he  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  given  way  to  the  lempiations  which  naturally  beset 
a  mind  of  this  cast,  and  solicit  it  to  indulge  in  lingular  and  ex- 
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cessive  speculations,  at  the  expense  of  sober  reason  and  sound 
judgment  J  a  cbaracterisiic  whicli  may,  with  much  justice,  be 
predicated  of  many  disiinguished  writers  in  Germany j  especially 
of  many  who  have  been  conversant  with  philosophy  and  sacred 
criticism. 

That  the  cast  of  Schleiermacher's  mind  was  philosophic  and 
speculative,  will  be  admitted  fully  by  his  warmest  admirers,  and 
is  indeed  plain  enough*  That  he  underiookj  in  his  leisure  hours, 
to  translate  and  briefly  to  comment  upon  Plato's  works ;  and 
this  from  pure  love  of  such  study  as  die  works  of  this  distin- 
guished philosopher  invited  him  to  engage  in ;  of  itself  evinces  a 
cast  of  mind  in  love  with  tenuous  and  refined  speculation*  The 
masterly  version  which  he  produced,  in  the  course  of  his  Pla- 
tonic studies,  has  scarcely  a  paraliel  among  modern  translations 
of  liie  ancient  writers  ;  so  deeply  did  he  drink  in  of  the  spirit  of 
his  favourite  author,  so  thoroughly  did  he  penetrate  the  deepest 
recesses  of  his  meaning,  and  sucb  an  admirable  power  did  he 
possess  of  transferring  the  origioalj  body  and  soul,  into  his  own 
vernacular  language^ — a  language  which,  of  all  those  now  spoken 
in  Europe,  seems  to  be  the  most  capable  of  fully  expressing  the 
force  of  Plato's  original  diction.  How  weak,  how  diluted,  how 
p^tit  maitre  like,  for  example^  does  the  prince  of  Grecian  phi- 
losophers appear,  in  the  hands  and  in  tlie  vernacular  of  the 
French  philosopher  Cousin  !  How  coniemptible  even^  in  those 
of  the  English  Taylor  !  which,  however^  is  more  the  fault  of 
the  translator  than  of  the  language. 

The  printed  works  of  Sc hie ierm ache r,  with  the  exception  of 
his  version  of  Plato,  are  not  numerous.  His  principal  one  is 
his  Glmtbenslehre  or  Christlichc  GlaubejU  e*  System  of  Chris' 
tian  Faith  or  Doctrine,  to  which  lie  adverts  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  following  Essay,  Ttiere,  from  beginning  to  end, 
the  intelligent  and  critical  reader  will  find  striking  and  origioal 
tlioughts;  worthy  in  general  at  least  of  being  examined  and 
weighed,  If  they  are  not  entitled  to  reception.  If  however  I 
might  venture  a  sirjgle  remark  upon  this  book  as  a  whole,  I 
should  say*  that  the  author  has  aimed  too  much  at  system  and 
theoretical  perfection  of  orderly  and  logical  analysis  and  devel- 
opment. That  he  is  consistent  with  himself;  that  he  carries 
through  what  he  begins;  and  that  his  mind,  granting  him  his 
premises,  never  falters  as  to  logical  deduction ;  will  be  conce- 
ded, I  think,  by  all  who  read  and  well  understand  him*  That 
he  pulques  his  own  way,  independent  of  every  preceding  dis- 
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cussion,  and  of  every  ouihority  except  whBt  he  deems  to  be 
reason  and  Scripiare,  will  be  daubted  by  no  impartial  reader. 
That  his  thoughts  are  powerful,  acute,  deep,  learned,  striking, 
worthy  of  much  ej&ammatbn  and  reflection^  will  be  as  little 
doubted  by  any  except  hasty  and  superficial  readers-  Every 
where  the  grasp  of  a  mighty  mind,  in  search  of  a  reeling  place 
among  the  simple  and  systematic  elements  of  truth,  appears  up- 
on the  very  face  of  his  disquisitions.  If  he  has  failed,  and  m 
some  respects  it  is  my  full  conviction  that  h©  has,  it  ^eems  to  be 
owingt  at  least  in  part,  to  his  too  great  love  of  perfect  philo- 
sophical and  theoretical  system-  In  aitaiaiDg  to  this,  he  ap- 
pears occasionally  to  have  left  out  of  sight  some  of  the  plain  and 
practical  declarations  of  the  Scriptures.  This  we  shall  have 
occasion  hereafter  to  noticej  in  respect  to  some  of  his  specula- 
tions with  regard  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity* 

As  a  whole,  his  System  of  Christian  Faith  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  adapted  to  common  use*  The  speculative  parts  of  it, 
which  every  where  abound,  are  beyond  the  reach  of  common 
readers,  who  can  attain  only  to  an  imperfect  understanding  of 
the  views  which  he  meaos  to  present.  One  reason  of  this  is, 
that  he  supposes  a  great  deal  of  f^orkenntnisse  {preparatory 
knowledge)  in  his  readers;  nnd  this,  in  respect  to  a  great  varie- 
ty of  subjects,  Lideed  the  reading  of  his  System  in  an  intelU- 
gent  way  requires  so  much  of  this,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  sup- 
posed his  book  will  ever  become  popular,  in  the  usual  sense  of 
this  word- 

When  I  read  a  book  of  this  cast,  I  feel  myself  spontaneously 
moved  to  ask  the  question  :  Can  this  ho  Christianity  in  its  sim- 
ple elements — a  religion  beyond  all  donbt  designed  for  "  every 
kindred  and  tongue  and  people  and  nation  ?"  I  am  constrain- 
ed to  answer  this  question  in  the  negative,  A  rehgion  designed  , 
by  Heaven  for  a//,  must  be  intelligible  to  aU,  so  far  as  it  is  to 
profit  them*  They  cannot  be  profited  by  what  they  cannot 
understand.  Does  the  System  of  Schleiermacher  develope 
such  a  religion  I  I  cannot  think  it  does.  I  do  not  mean  to  say, 
that  the  elements,  the  great  and  essential  Uruths,  of  religion  are 
not  contained  in  bis  system*  On  the  contrary^  I  fully  believe 
that  they  are.  But  what  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  the  world  at 
large  are  shut  out  from  them,  by  reason  of  their  being  removed 
to  a  region  so  elevated  and  speculative  that  but  few  minds  can 
attain  to  them. 

1  will  net  say;  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  write  such  books*    I  am 
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far  from  believing  this.  Bui  thus  much  we  may  say,  viz.  that 
it  is  of  little  direct  use  for  the  great  mass  of  readers.  Still,  as 
philosophy  so  named  has  endeavoured,  in  a  thousand  ways,  to 
embarrass  religious  truth,  and  to  j-epresent  it  as  unreasonable 
and  indefensible  on  the  ground  of  argument  and  logic,  it  is  of 
serious  moment,  at  times,  to  shew  that  philosophy,  in  its  legiti- 
mate and  proper  use,  can  never  be  made  to  bear  witness  against 
Christianity.  In  this  respect  such  eflbrts  as  those  of  Schleier- 
macher  may  find  a  satisfactory  apology. 

The  influence  which  some  of  his  expositions  and  defences  of 
divine  truth  may  have,  on  those  intelligent  readers  who  peruse 
and  understand  them,  may  be  indirectly  of  great  use  even  to  the 
multitude.  If  the  teachers  of  religion  are  rendered  more  en- 
lightened by  this  perusal,  and  become  better  instructed  as  to 
some  highly  important  points  of  Christian  doctrine,  then  may 
those  committed  to  their  care  and  instruction  as  to  things  per- 
taining to  religion,  reap  the  benefit,  though  in  an  indirect  way, 
of  such  works  as  those  which  Scbleiermacher  has  left  behind 
him.  One  may  say  of  him  :  Vbi  bene  nemo  melius;  and  even 
where  we  feel  compelled  to  dissent  from  him,  we  are  almost 
sure  to  get  the  best  arguments  that  can  be  adduced  against  the 
opinions  which  we  espouse ;  a  privilege  which  all  are  not  willing 
to  accept  with  any  thankfulness,  and  of  which,  it  may  truly  be 
said,  only  a  moderate  number  are  skilled  in  making  a  right 
use. 

With  regard  to  Schleiermacher's  views  as  a  Trinitarian,  I 
can  truly  say,  that  I  have  met  with  scarcely  any  writer,  ancient 
or  modern,  who  appears  to  have  a  deeper  conviction  of,  or  more 
hear^  belief  in,  the  doctrine  of  the  real  Godhead  of  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit.  This  is  the  basis,  on  which  the  whole  super- 
structui-e  of  his  Christian  system  rests.  No  where  can  be  found 
a  writer  more  entirely  alien  from  the  views  and  speculations  of 
Arians  and  Socinians ;  no  where  one  who  appears  to  contend 
more  with  his  whole  heart  and  soul  for  the  proper,  true,  su- 
preme Divinity  of  his  Lord  and  Saviour.  God  manifest  in  the 
flesh  seems  to  be  inscribed,  in  his  view,  on  every  great  truth  of 
the  gospel,  and  to  enter  as  a  necessary  ingredient  into  the  com- 
position of  its  essential  nature. 

Yet  Scbleiermacher  was  not  made  a  Trinitarian  by  Creeds 
and  Confessions.  Neither  the  Nicenc  or  Athanasian  Symbol, 
nor  any  succeeding  formula  of  Trinitarian  doctrine  built  on  this, 
appears  to  have  had  any  bfiuence  in  the  formation  of  bis  views. 
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From  the  Scriptures,  and  from  arguments  flowing,  as  he  believ- 
ed, out  of  Scriptural  premises,  be  became,  and  lived,  and  died, 
a  hearty  and  constant  believer  in  the  one  living  and  true  God, 
revealed  to  us  as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  Not  content 
with  receiving  the  formulas  of  ancient  or  of  modern  times,  as 
the  dictates  of  inspiration  in  regard  to  this  awful  and  important 
subject ;  and  unwilling  to  occupy  his  tjme  merely  in  arranging, 
illustrating,  and  defending  the  aicta  of  Councils,  assembled  in 
the  heat  of  controversy  to  put  down  one  party  and  set  up  anoth- 
er ;  he  ventured  to  tread  the  same  ground  that  such  Councils 
themselves  claimed  the  right  of  treating,  and  to  survey  it  anew 
with  his  own  eyes,  and  inquire,  whether,  in  the  vehemence  of 
dispute  and  in  the  midst  of  philosophical  mists,  the  former  sur- 
vey had  been  in  all  respects  made  with  thorough  and  exact  skill 
and  care,  and  whether  a  report  of  it  in  all  respects  intelligible 
and  consistent  had  been  made  out. 

The  result  of  such  a  survey  on  his  part — of  an  examination 
conducted  by  a  mind  so  powerful ;  a  mind  also  deeply  imbued 
with  reverence  to  its  Saviour  and  its  God,  gifted  with  the  high- 
est degree  of  acuteness,  and  enlightened  by  almost  all  the  radi- 
ance which  ancient  or  modern  luminaries  have  shed  abroad  ;  by 
a  mind  so  independent  and  fearless,  yet  connected  with  a  de- 
meanor that  was  remarkably  unassuming — such  a  result  the 
readers  of  this  work  wiU  surely  be  curious  to  see.  And  this  is 
what  I  propose  to  present  them  with,  on  the  present  occasion. 

The  author  himself  states,  near  the  beginning  of  the  following 
Essay,  that  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a  sequel  of  what  he  had 
before  published  in  §  190  of  his  Glavienslehre^  on  the  subject 
of  the  Trinity.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  in  order  to  give  the 
reader  a  view  in  any  good  measure  complete  of  Schleiermacher's 
sentiments  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity,  that  he  should  first  be 
presented  with  those  views,  to  which  the  following  principal 
piece  is  intended  as  a  sequel,  and  also  as  a  vindication.  This 
can  in  no  way  be  done  so  well,  as  by  translating  the  original 
section  to  which  he  refers,  as  the  ground-work  on  which  he 
builds  the  superstructure  exhibited  in  the  comparative  view  that 
follows. 

After  defending  in  various  places,  in  the  most  explicit  manner 
and  with  great  ability,  the  doctrine  of  the  (Jodhead  of  the  Son 
and  Spirit,  and  shewing  that  such  a  development  of  the  Deity 
18  demanded  by  our  moral  wants  as  sinners,  in  order  that  we  may 
obtain  peace  and  sanctificatkni ;  he  concludes  his  book  by  the 
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foUowing  remarkable  proposHioD)  and  still  more  remarkable  it- 
lustration  and  con6rmation  of  it. 

§  190.  (GlauhensUhre). 

*^  Thai  the  doctrine  [of  the  Trinity]  may  entirely  eorreipond 
with  that  pious  feding  of  which  Cnrittiam  are  comciout  and 
'Which  acknowledges  a  higher  nature j  etek  tbat  which  is 
TRULT  AMD  PROPERLY  DiviirB,  til  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirii, 
the  three  Persons  of  the  Godhead  must  be  placed  on  a  pbr- 
PECT  E^UALirr.  ThiSj  although  every  where  and  ai  aU  times 
demanded  J  has  not  bun  done  by  any  of  the  [public] /orsm/of  of 
the  churches.^' 

llintratioD  and  GonfinDtUoo. 

''  (1)  It  is  quite  plain,  that  the  declaratbn  which  asserts  that 
*  the  three  persons  of  the  69dhead  are  equal  in  substance,  pow- 
er, and  glory,'  b  of  itself  an  unsatts&ctory  and  insufficient  ex- 
Elanation.  In  its  origin  it  was  designed  only  to  oppose,  in  a  po- 
unic  way,  those  representations  in  wbic)i  the  super-human  in 
Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit  was  attributed  to  some  being  subor- 
dinate to  the  Grodhead ;  and  so  far  as  this  oppositioii  to  such 
view  goes,  it  is  sufficiently  definitive.  But  after  all,  nothing 
more  is  done  by  this  than  to  repel  the  idea  of  inequality. 

^^  If  now,  on  the  other  hand,  something  positive  is  to  be 
taught  by  any  particular  declaration,  this  rule  may  be  safely 
laid  down  in  respect  to  such  declaration,  viz.,  that  m  represent- 
ing the  distinction  between  the  three  persons,  nothing  is  admis- 
sible which  will  convey  the  idea  of  an  inequality  between  them. 
Tius  requisition  can  never  be  fulfilled,  unless  the  distmcUon  be- 
tween the  persons  is  so  defined,  as  not  in  any  way  to  infringe 
upon  their  perfect  equality ;  which  is  what  has  not  hitherto  been 
accomplished  by  any  of  the  Symbols  in  common  use. 

'^  Let  us  examine  the  fundamental  pomts  in  the  representa- 
tk)ns  of  the  Athanasian  Symbol.  The  Father  and  the  Son  are 
said  to  be  distinguished  by  the  fact,  that  the  Father  is  eternally 
unbegotten,  [i.  e.  has  eternal  dysmnjaia]  ;  the  Son  is  fix»n  ail 
eternity  begotten,  but  never  begets. 

J*  Now  one  may  represent  eternal  generation  to  be  as  remote 
as  possible  firom  aJl  temporary  and  organic  generation,  yet  there 
remains  one  idea,  after  all,  which  never  can  be  removed  from 
this  view  of  the  subject ;  and  this  b,  thi^  the  relation  ofdepen- 
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denee  is  of  necessity  conveyed  by  such  modes  of  expression. 
Now  if  the  Father  has  from  eternity  exerted  his  power  to  beget 
the  Son ;  and  the  Son  has  never  exerted  a  power  to  beget  any 
person  of  the  Godhead,  (which  of  itself  seems  to  make  a  ereat 
dissimilarity  between  the  first  and  second  persons  of  the  God- 
head) ;  and  moreover,  if  there  is  no  relation  of  dependence  be- 
tween the  Son  and  another  person  of  the  Godhead,  which  can 
serve  as  an  eouivalmit  for  the  relation  of  dependence  that  exists 
between  the  Father  and  Son ;  then  does  it  seem  plainly  to  fol- 
low, that  the  power  of  the  Father  is  greater  than  that  of  the  Son, 
and  the  glory  which  the  Father  has  in  respect  to  the  Son,  must 
be  greater  than  the  gioiy  which  the  Son  has  in  respect  to  the 
Father. 

^  The  same  must  be  true,  also,  in  respect  to  the  Spirit ;  and 
tlus,  whether  we  assume  f  with  the  Grreek  church),  that  he  pro- 
ceeds from  the  Father  only,  or  (with  the  Latin  one^  that  he 
proceeds  both  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  In  the  last  case, 
tbe  Son  is  supposed  to  have  only  one  incapacity,  compared  with 
the  Father,  [viz.  that  of  not  begetting]  ;  in  the  former  [i.  e. 
where  the  Spirit  is  said  to  proceed  from  the  Father  only],  he 
has  a  double  incapacity,  [viz.  that  of  not  begetting,  and  that  of 
not  causing  the  procession  of  the  Spirit],  in  case  nothing  pro- 
ceeds from  him  and  he  begets  nothing.  At  aH  events,  the 
Spirit  must  be  supposed  to  have  this  two-fold  incapacity,  [for 
he  neith^  begets  nor  causes  procession] ;  and  be  is  moreover 
m  a  relation  of  dependence,  for  the  proceeding  irom,  or  the  be- 
ing breathed  forth,  necessarily  implies  a  relation  of  dependence, 
as  weB  as  the  being  begotten.  It  is  moreover  a  dependence 
difierent  from  that  which  belongs  to  the  first  and  second  persons 
of  the  Godhead ;  although  no  one  indeed  can  tell  what  it  is  in 
itself,  or  how  it;difi^rs  from  the  being  begotten. 

**  On  the  ground  of  the  Latin  church,  the  Spirit  is  dependent 
on  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  and  m  this  case  the  Son  has  one 
capacity  in  common  with  the  Father,  [viz.  that  of  causing  pro- 
cession of  the  Spirit]  ;  and  m  tins  respect  he  has  a  pre-eminence 
over  the  Holy  Ghost.  On  the  ground  of  the  Greek  church, 
the  Spirit  depends  only  on  the  Father,  and  is  then  in  this  re- 
aped like  to  the  Son,  inasmuch  as  the  one  is  begotten  by  the 
Father,  and  the  other  proceeds  from  him. 

^  On  each  and  every  gpound  of  this  kmd,  die  Father  has  pre- 
eminence over  the  other  two  persons ;  and  die  only  ouestion 
disputable  is,  whether  the  second  and  third  person^are  aitogeth- 
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er  alike  and  equal  in  their  common  subordination  to  the  Father, 
or  whether  there  is  subordination  also  between  the  second  and 
the  third. 

'^  The  canon  then  which  reauires  such  a  representation  of  the 
persons  in  the  Trinity,  as  will  not  make  them  in  any  respect 
unequal,  is  not  answered  by  such  modes  of  representation  as 
these. 

(2)  <^  The  same  proposition,  [viz.  that  the  common  modes  of 
representation  have  hitherto  he&n  imperfect],  may  be  made  out 
in  another  way,  by  a  consideration  oi  the  usual  manner  in  wlucb 
the  subject  of  the  Trmity  has  been  treated.  When  proof  has 
been  required  in  particular,  with  respect  either  to  the  attributes 
or  the  active  powers  of  any  particular  person  of  the  Trinity,  the 
matter  is  almost  exclusively  managed  in  the  following  way ;  viz., 
nearly  every  one  of  the  strictly  dogmatic  theologians  produces 
his  proofs  respecting  the  Son  and  the  Spirit ;  but  in  resjpect  to 
the  Father,  the  whole  matter  is  taken  for  granted,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  proof  is  deemed  superfluous.  If  now  the  idea  of  a 
perfect  eqtuUity  among  the  persons  of  this  Godhead  lay  at  the 
basis  of  their  scheme  of  doctrine,  and  a  dependence  of  the  Son 
upon  the  Father  were  not  regarded  as  really  implied  by  the 
very  nature  of  their  respective  designations ;  then  the  proof  re- 
specting the  first  person  would  be  felt  to  be  as  necessary  as  that 
respecting  the  other  persons ;  and  it  would  no  more  be  assumed 
in  the  one  case,  than  in  the  other.  Nay,  one  might  as  well  be- 
gin with  the  second  or  third  person,  in  the  argument,  as  with 
the  first,  and  say  :  Because  this  or  this  is  clear  and  certain  re- 
specting the  second  or  third  person,  therefore  it  must  be  true  of 
the  first,  inasmuch  as  they  stand  on  the  relative  footing  of  per- 
fect equality. 

''  Such  a  course,  however,  no  dogmatic  theologian  takes ; 
and  by  this  uniformity  of  procedure,  as  to  the  method  of  treat- 
ing this  subject,  it  becomes  perfectly  plain  that  iprtference  is 
tacitly  conceded  to  the  first  person. 

"  But  further;  it  is  usual  to  treat  of  the  being  and  attributes 
of  Grod  in  and  by  themselves,  before  the  Trinity  b  taken  into 
consideration  ;  and  having  so  done,  writers  appeal  to  what  they 
have  said  of  God  simply  considered,  as  self-evidently  belonging 
to  the  Father,  while  at  the  same  time  they  enter  into  a  course 
of  argument  in  order  to  prove  that  the  same  being  and  attributes 
belong  to  the  Son  and  Spirit.  Thus  they  tacitly  and  of  course 
admit,  that  all  which  belongs  to  the  Godhead  simply  considered, 
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beloDgs  of  course  to  the  Father ;  and  in  so  treating  the  matter 
they  shew,  that  (as  they  consider  the  subject)  tlie  Father  does 
nimself  constitute  the  Unity  or  Movag  of  the  Grodhead,  and  the 
expressions  Mopag  or  Mopagx^  and  Father,  are  altogether 
equivalent. 

"  This  method  of  representation,  though  not  in  the  way  of 
intention  yet  in  reality,  falls  baok  upon  and  altogether  accords 
with  Origen's  avowal,  that  the  Father  only  is  really  and  simply 
God  ;  while  the  Son  and  Spirit  are  God  merely  because  they 
participate  in  the  divine  Being.*  I  am  aware  that  this  mode 
of  representation  was  spurned  at  by  the  orthodox  party  in  gen- 
eral of  theologians  in  after  times.  Yet  after  all,  the  very  same 
sentiment  did  secretly  insinuate  itself  into  all  their  modes  of 
representation,  and  lies  at  the  very  basis  of  them. 

"  To  the  like  resuk  should  we  come,  if  we  should  now  make 
comparison  of,  and  should  subject  to  thorough  criticism,  the  phi- 
losophical modes  of  representing  the  Trinity  in  ancient  and  in 
later  times;  or  if  we  should  attentively  examine  the  distinction 
made  between  Chd  concealed  and  God  revealed^  a  distinction 
often  atteippted,  but  not  always  in  the  same  way.  But  this 
could  be  accomplished  only  by  a  full  and  detailed  illustration  of 
the  whole  history  and  state  of  the  doctrine  under  consideration  ; 
which  present  cu-cumstances  do  not  permit  me  to  give." 

Additiontl  Cooiidoratioot. 

"  If  the  remarks  already  made  are  well  founded,  then  does  it 
follow,  that  the  true  method  of  representing  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  has  not  yet  been  hit  upon  or  achieved  m  the  common 
Symbols.  It  still  remains,  according  to  the  tenor  of  these  Sym- 
bols and  the  books  of  theology,  in  a  state  of  oscillation  between 
subordination  and  equality  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
between  Tritheism  and  such  a  Unitarian  view  as  is  inconsistent 
with  the  appropriate  honours  due  to  the  Redeemer,  or  with  con- 
fident trust  in  the  eternal  efficacy  of  his  redemption. 

"  It  may  appear  strange  indeed,  while  so  many  other  doc- 

•  Avto-d^tog  6  &t6g  itnt .  .  .  nay  di  to  nagot  to  avxi&tog  fAttoxfi  i^ff 
htthov  &t6tTitog  &Bonoiov(i$ror,  x.  t.  X.  [God  (the  Father)  is  very  God  5 
but  every  thing  else  besides  this  very  God  is  made  divjne  by  becom- 
ing partaker  of  bis  Divinity].  Comm.  in  Johan.  IV.  p.  50.  ed.  Ruell. 
Here  the  connection  sets  it  beyond  doubt,  that  by  ttino&tog  is  meant 
ihe  Father.  Comp.  Priocip.  I.  p.  62,  ed.  Ruell. 
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triiiesof  reluucm  which  came  later  under  disciMBkmthtB  the  doe- 
trioe  of  the  Trinity  should  have  been  fuUy  and  satisfaclorilj  de- 
veloped and  de&ned,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trini^,  which  was 
one  of  the  very  earliest  that  was  brought  bto  discussion,  should 
still  remain  invested  with  an  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  cos- 
tume. Id  the  mean  time  it  should  be  remarked,  that  b  the  ccm- 
sideration  and  representation  of  this  doctrine,  the  wants  of  our 
moral  nature  have  not  been  duly  regarded ;  nor  have  they  beea 
made  a  basis  to  build  upon,  in  respect  to  this  doctrine,  as  they 
for  the  most  part  were  in  respect  to  other  Christian  doctrines  in 
general ;  which  was  greatly  to  their  advantage.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  doctrine  in  itself,  and  also  as  compared  with  other 
doctrines,  seems  to  have  contributed  to  i»revent  a  different  mw 
of  it  from  being  taken. 

'^  Here  moreover  was  abundant  room  for  polemic  zeal  and 
party  spirit,  in  respect  to  the  externals  of  doctrine,  to  put  fimh 
their  full  exercise ;  and  how  easy  it  is  to  fall  into  mistakes  io 
such  circumstances,  every  one  must  know.  In  such  a  state  of 
things,  moreover,  every  new  oscillation  would  create  a  new  ex- 
citement, which  could  not  be  very  likely  to  lead  to  any  happy 
results. 

<'  It  does  not  follow  from  all  this,  however,  that  no  new  effiut 
to  make  a  more  consistent  and  unexceptionable  representatioD 
of  tlie  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  may  not  now  be  attended  widi 
better  success.  Christianity  has  become  fully  established,  and 
all  temptation  to  polytheism  among  us  is  removed ;  and  thus  a 
multitude  of  excitements  to  vehement  polemics,  whk^h  operated 
on  the  Christians  of  ancient  timesj  have  now  lost  their  power. 
We  also  now  more  fully  admit  than  the  ancients  did,  the  neces- 
sity of  employing  tropical  expressions  in  regard  to  the  Godhead, 
and  we  better  understand  their  true  nature. 

"  K  DOW  I  may  give  some  hints  how  our  future  effi>rts  ought 
to  be  conducted,  I  should  say,  that  we  must  go  back  in  our  in- 
quiries to  ancient  times,  when  the  ground-work  of  our  svmboUc 
expressions  respecting  the  Trioity  was  commcDced,  and  which 
still  remains  for  substance  unaltered,  and  we  must  endeavour  to 
(ind,  in  the  history  of  these  early  efforts,  the  misconceptions 
which  led  astray,  or  occasioned  a  failure  as  to  a  more  complete 
represeDtation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

^^  The  first  supposition  to  be  examined  would  be,  whether,  m 
order  to  escape  the  so-called  Sabellian  heresy ,  too  muck  had  not 
been  done  by  the  opposing  party ;   inasmuch  as  (for  so  the  Ni- 
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ceno  Creed  represents  the  matter)  in  order  to  establish  the  un- 
ioa  of  the  divine  nature  with  the  human,  a  twofold  nature  was 
assumed  in  the  Godhead  itself.  And  although  such  iriews  as 
those  of  the  Nicene  Fathers,  were  professedly  in  strong  opposi- 
tion to  Arius  and  to  all  those  who  deny  or  degrade  the  divine 
nature  that  is  in  Christ  and  in  the  Spirit,  yet  there  is  room  still 
to  inquire,  whether  the  modes  of  representation  employed  do 
not  exhibit  something  which  at  least  is  of  a  doubtful  nature,  yea 
something  which  must  be  necessarily  and  substantially  altered, 
if  we  would  preserve  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

**  Such  an  mquiry  would  probably  result  in  the  conviction, 
that  we  must  not  in  any  way  represent  the  Most  High  as  a  mu- 
tMe  being ;  nor  the  exertion  of  his  active  powers  (on  which 
his  union  with  the  human  nature  depends),  in  anv  other  way 
than  as  having  respect  to  what  is  done  in  time ;  tor  eausality 
in  the  Godhead  may  indeed  be  conceived  of  as  eternal,  so  far 
as  decree  or  design  is  concerned  ;  but  so  far  ae  the  actual  exer- 
tion of  this  power  is  concerned,  we  must  always  consider  it  as 
Uking  place  in  tkne. 

^^  The  second  preparatory  step  would  be  this.  If  it  should 
appear  to  be  impossible  to  represent  the  relations  of  Father  and 
Scm  as  existing  in  the  divine  nature  itself,  without  thereby  intro- 
ducing the  idea  of  dependence  and  inequaH^,  then  should  we  in- 
quire, whether  it  is  correct  to  name  the  divine  nature,^  as  it  is  in 
itself  in  Christ,  Son  of  Ood;^  inasnMieh  as  the  Scripture  plain- 
ly calls  the  whcie  person  of  Christ  only  by  thk  appellation,  and* 
makes  use  of  Logos  or  Word  to  designate  the  divkie  nature  in 
itself  considered.  And  in  cases  where  no  specific  appellation 
is  employed,  it  describes  the  union  of  the  two.  natures  only  as 
the  indweUiw  cfthefnttness  of  the  Godhead. 

^*  Should  the  expression  Son  be  used  only  in  this  scriptural 
way,  then  the  signification  of  dependence  necessarily  connected' 
wiUi  it  would  not  designate  the  internal  relation  in  ^e  Grodhead 
itself,  but  oidy  the  relation  of  the  same  to  its  union  with  the  hu- 
man nature. 

*'  In  respect  to  the  Hdy  Ghost,  moreover,  it  must  in  like 
manner  be  investigated,,  whether  there  is  any  good  ground 
fin-admitting  any  other  relation  of  him  to  the  Son,  than  that 
the  Son,  i.  e.  the  whole  Christ,  sends  him. 

^'  It  must  also  be  investigated,  in  order  te  avoid  the  idea  of 
dependence,  how,  when  the  Son  is  so  designated,  the  Fathec 
is  also  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  Trinity. 
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^  Only  a  fiill  and  protrtcted  critical  investigation  of  these 
points  can  affi)rd  the  requisite  light  respecting  them.  This, 
however,  belongs  not  to  the  present  disquisition ;  and  I  have 
already  proceeded  as  far  as  propriety  will  admit.'' 


The  deeply  interesting  investigations  thus  proposed.  Dr.  S* 
pursues  in  the  Essay  which  is  presented  below.  It  is  im- 
possible that  the  inteUigent  and  serious  reader,  after  such  an 
exhibition  of  critical  power  and  analysis  as  the  above  remarks 
exhibit,  should  not  feel  a  lively  interest  in  pursuing  the  in- 
quiries which  are  here  proposed.  To  pursue  them  under  the 
guidance  of  such  a  highly  inteUigent  and  Jeamed  leader,  is  in- 
deed a  rare  privilege — one  which  has  not  often  occurred  in 
any  country  or  at  any  time.  Dr.  S.  himself  states,  near  the 
commencement  of  his  Essay,  that  while  Arianism  in  all  its 
details  has  been  investigated  and  exhibited  to  the  religious 

?ublic,  a  comparison  between  the  Athanasian  views  of  ike 
'rinity  and  those  which  have  usually  been  denominated 
Sabellian,  has  not,  to  his  knowledge,  hitherto  been  fully  and 
&irly  made.  Such  a  comparison  he  has  undertaken ;  and 
whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  reader  as  to  the  resuhs, 
or  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  opinions  of  Sabellius  or  of  Dr. 
S.  hunself,  he  will  not  fail  at  least  to  perceive,  that  much  light 
is  thrown,  by  the  mighty  power  of  acute  and  impartial  criticism, 
on  what  was  before  dark  and  very  imperfectly  known,  or  at 
least  very  imperfectly  represented.  The  reader,  I  take  oc- 
casion expressly  to  say,  is  not  obliged  to  follow  Dr.  S.  or  Sa- 
bellius in  their  views ;  but  he  will  feel  himself,  as  I  think,  oblig* 
ed  to  say,  that  Sabellianism  had  not  before  been  fully  and 
fairly  represented  to  the  Christian  public.  What  has  been 
called  Sabellianism  hitherto,  has  ^  been  little  more  than  the 
doctrine  of  the  Patripassians^  viz.  the  assumption  that  the 
Father  himself  is  the  same  person  that  was  united  to  Christ  and 
who  is  developed  m  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and 
therefore  that  the  distinctkm  in  the  (jodhead  is  nothing  more 
than  merely  a  name,  witliout  any  corresponding  reality. 
Such,  it  would  appear,  was  after  ail  not  the  opinion  of  Sa- 
bellius ;  but  on  the  contrary,  that  he  made  a  more  definite,  in- 
telligible, and  strenuous  distinction  between  Father,  Son,  aad 
Holy  Ghost,  than  even  his  opponents ;  or  at  least  than  that 
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part  of  them  who  did  not  go  over  into  a  species  of  occult 
Tritheism. 

At  all  events,  Scbleiermacber  himself  is  a  strenuous  and  un- 
oompromising  advocate  for  the  distinction,  and  full  equality  in 
all  essential  respects,  of  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit ;  while  the 
Unity  or  Mopag  of  the  Godhead  is  no  where  and  in  no  measure 
infringed  by  him.  Of  his  view  of  the  Trinity  we  may  at  least 
say,  ^at  it  b  intelligible.  But  who  will  venture  to  say,  that 
any  of  the  definitions  heretofore  given  of  personality  in  the 
Godhead  in  itself  considered,  I  mean  such  definitions  as  have 
their  basis  in  the  Nicene  or  Athanasian  creed,  are  intelligible 
and  satisfactory  to  the  mind  ?  At  least  I  can  truly  say  that  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  them,  if  they  do  in  fact  exist.  Nor, 
so  far  as  I  know,  has  any  one  been  able  by  any  commentary 
on  them  to  render  them  clear  and  satisfactory. 

In  saying  all  this,  however,  I  must  not  by  any  means  be 
understood  as  subscribing  to  all  of  Dr.  S.'s  views.  I  shall  take 
occasion  at  the  close  of  his  Essay,  to  'present  some  of  the 
difficulties  that  force  themselves  upon  my  mind,  in  respect  to 
his  opinions  concerning  the  Trinity.  I  say  only,  at  present, 
that  his  views  are,  in  most  respects,  palpable  and  intelli^ble. 
I  can  go  with  him,  in  most  cases,  as  far  as  he  goes  ;  but  I  do 
not  fiind  an  ultimate  resting-place  where  he  does.  I  feel 
obliged,  by  Scripture  and  the  nature  of  the  case,  to  go  further, 
and  to  approximate  somewhat  nearer  to  that  which  I  suppose  to 
have  been  the  real  opinion  of  the  Nicene  Fathers  and  the  advo* 
catesof  the  Athanasian  Creed  ;  although  1  cannot  possibly  sub- 
scribe to  all  the  formulas  of  expression  which  they  have  erapby- 
ed,  nor  probably  to  all  the  views  which  they  really  entertain- 
ed. If  I  understand  their  views,  they  do,  in  an  occult  manner 
indeed,  but  yet  really  and  effectually,  interfere  with  the  true 
equality  in  substance,  power,  and  glory,  of  the  three  persons 
or  distinctions  in  the  Godhead.  This  seems  to  be  taking  away 
with  the  left  hand,  what  we  have  given  with  the  right.  If  I 
say  in  words,  that  Christ  and  the  Spirit  are  God,  and  very  God  *^ 
and  say  this  ever  so  strongly  and  ever  so  often  ;  and  yet  assien 
to  them  attributes  or  a  condition  which  after  all  makes  them  oe- 

rmdent  and  represents  them  as  derived  and  originated;  then 
am  in  fact  no  real  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  true  equality 
among  the  persons  of  the  Crodhead  ;  or  else  I  use  expressions 
out  of  their  lawful  and  accustomed  sense,  and  lose  myself  amid 
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the  KNind  of  ufordsj  wlyk  things  ve  not  exaflrined  and  defined 
with  scrupulous  care  and  accuracy. 

It  is  not  my  present  object  to  examine  in  full  detail  and  b  an 
ample  manner,  the  diction  and  sentiments  of  the  Nicene  or 
Athanasian  Creeds.  But  sometUng  should  be  said  respecting 
the  nature  and  import  of  this  Symbol,  in  order  to  prepare  the 
reader  Sully  to  appreciate  the  comparison  of  Dr.  S.  which  is  to 
foUow. 

Athanasius  was  himself  a  member  of  the  Nicene  Council,  be- 
ing then  a  deacon  in  the  church  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  This 
Council  was  assembled  at  Nice  in  A.  D.  325,  by  order  of  the 
emperor  Constantbe,  who  had  sought  in  vain  to  heal  by  other 
means  the  divisions  in  the  church  occasioned  by  the  Arian  db- 

Cites.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  bishops  are  said  by  Eusebius  to 
ve  been  present ;  Socrates  states  them  at  318 }  of  whom  the 
Arian  party  constituted  but  a  small  number.  Athanasins  and 
Marceilus,  bishop  of  Ancyra,  a[q)ear  to  have  been  the  two  mn* 
dpal  speakers  in  behalf  of  the  orthodox  pvty ,  and  to  have  been 
the  agents  on  whom  most  of  the  doings  of  the  Council  depended. 

The  subsequent  life  of  Athanasius  was  almost  entirely  devo- 
ted to  a  defence  of  the  principles  avowed  by  the  Council  of 
Nice  ;  in  which  avowal  he  had  himself  been  a  leading  if  nol 
theprincipal  agent. 

The  Nicene  Creed,  so  far  as  pertains  to  our  present  design, 
runs  thus :  ^^  We  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father  Aknighty,  the 
Maker  of  all  things  visible  and  mvisible ;  and  ^in  one  Lord,  Je- 
sus Christ,  the  Soa  of  God,  yeppfi^dpta  in  tov  natQO^  /uot^c- 
if^,  xouziotiif^  in  r^g  ovalagjtov  nargogf  4>top  in  0iov,  fpaig  em 
q>an6g,  i^iOP  iXtj&^pop  in  ^eov  akfj^^pov,  ytpprfitpta  ov  neiif- 
mpTtt,  Ofioovawp  itf  norp/,  by  whom  all  things  were  made  in 
heaven  and  earth.  .  .  •  And  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  AW  tovg  di 
Uyopxag^  oi^  ^p  nou  ovn  ^p,  nal  ngip  ytpyti^ripuk  oyn  ^p,  nei 
oti  *|  ovn  optftip  iyiPivo,  ^  ii  irigag  vnoataoi(ag  ij  ovaiag  jpda- 
noPTcig  eJpM,  ^  ntifnop,  tj  rgimop,  ^  aXXoiWTOP  top  vlop  roi;  ^t- 
ov,  dpa&efiatiifi,  n.  r.  X;  i.  e.  and  those  who  say  that  there  was 
[a  time]  when  he  [Christ]  was  not,  that  before  he  was  bom  he 
was  not,  and  that  he  came  into  existence  from  nothing  [was 
made  from  nothing],  or  affirm  that  he  is  of  a  different  substance 
or  essence  [different  from  that  of  the  Father],  or  that  the  Son 
of  God  was  created,  or  is  mutable,  or  susceptible  of  change  ; 
them  the  whole  church  anathematizes,  etc.'* 

Such  is  the  famous  Creed  of  the  Nicene  Council.    The  creed 
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or  fermub  of  fiutfa,  long  supposed  to  have  been  drawn  up  by 
Athanasius,  and  sometimes  specifically  called  the  Athanasian 
Creedy  is  now  generally  allowed  not  to  have  been  his,  but  to 
have  been  deduced  from  his  works.  Dr.  Walfrland  in  his 
Crkical  HUtary  of  it,  ascribes  it  to  Hilaijf  bishop  of  Aries. 
It  is  not  to  this,  then,  but  to  the  princtples  of  the  J>ltcene  Creed, 
as  avowed  and  defended  by  Atfaanasius  in  a  peculiarly  lealous 
and  earnest  manner,  that  Schleiermacher  is  to  be  considered  as 
referring,  m  the  title  of  the  E^ssay  which  is  given  at  the  head  of 
this  article.  The  views  set  forth  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  I  sup- 
pose to  be  more  usually  styled  Athanasian,  because  Athanasius 
was  the  great  champion,  if  not  the  peculiar  author  of  them.  Be 
this  as  it  may  in  respect  to  Dr.  S.,  it  makes  no  difierence  of 
any  consequence  in  the  present  instance,  inasmuch  as  the  views 
called  in  question  are  the  same  in  both  cases. 

By  reverting  to  the  I^^cene  Creed,  as  exhibited  above,  the 
careful  reader  will  perceive,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is 
not  developed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
rule  which  Schleiermacher  lays  down  as  required  by  the  pious 
feelings  of  Christians,  or  the  demands  made  by  strict  principles 
respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  such  as  are  now  more 
generally  held. 

The  Westminster  Confessdon  of  Faith  declares  the  persons 
of  the  Grodhead  to  be  ^^the  8a$iie  in  substance,  and  equal  in 
p<noer  and  glory  J**  I  understand  by  this,  a  nuiterigal  unity 
of  substance  to  be  asserted ;  while  in  respect  to  persons  or  dis- 
tinctions in  the  Grodhead,  an  equality  offower  md  glory  b  as- 
sgned  to  each. 

So  Turretin  also.  He  puts  the  questkni :  An  non  sit  unus 
numero  Deus,  quoad  essentiam^  To  wUchhe  answers  :  Quod 
.  •  .  tuemur.  I.  p.  199.  So  again,  p.  282,  Unica  numero  es- 
sentia ;  and  elsewhere  often.  And  thus,  as  it  doubtless  will  be 
conceded,  the  greater  part  of  modem  intelligent  and  orthodox 
divines  have  held  and  do  still  hold. 

Short  of  this,  the  Mowig  or  divine  Unity  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Oixovofila  or  divine  Ugoawnu  as  revealed  in  the  Grospel  on^ 
the  other,  roust  be  infringed  upon.  Not  that  design  of  infring- 
ing on  the  Unity  or  the  Trini^,  is  to  be  charged  on  all  the  re- 
presentations that  have  been  made,  which  seem  to  present  a 
view  that  diflbrs  from  this.  To  affirm  this,  would  be  to  affirm 
more  than  can  be  proved,  or  than  can  be  rationally  supposed  to 
be  true.     But  stul,  whatever  may  have  been  the  design  of 
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those  who  have  made  representatk)n»  that  seem  to  come  short 
of  preserving  the  Unity,  or  which  mfringe  upon  the  true  idea  of 
equality  in  the  Trinity,  the  consistency  of  the  rmresentatioiis 
themselres  w^  the  great  and  fundamental  prindpfes  of  Unitj 
and  Trinity,  m^y,  without  any  presumption,  be  submitted  to  a 
cbse  and  candid  examination. 

In  order  to  prevent  all  misunderstanding  of  my  views  and 
feelings,  I  would  here  explicitly  state,  that  I  fully  admit  and 
believe,  that  the  Nicene  Fathers  in  general,  and  the  great  body 
of  intelligent  theolc^ians  in  ancient  times,  who,  sul^equent  to 
the  Council  of  Nice  advocated  the  Sjrmbol  which  was  published 
by  them,  intended  truly  and  bond  fide  to  recc^nize  the  doc- 
trine of  the  real  Godhead  of  Christ.  Their  views  of  vrhat  con- 
stituted, or  at  least  what  might  constitute,  real  and  prop^  Grod- 
head,  were  doubtless  affected,  as  it  was  natural  they  should  be, 
by  the  philosophy  of  the  day ;  and  they  w&»  unquestionably 
different  in  some  respects  firom  those  which  pervade  the  more 
intelligent  part  of  Christian  theologians  at  the  present  time. 
Many  of  the  Nicene  Fathers  and  of  their  followers  had  been 
nurtured,  in  early  youth,  in  the  bosom  of  heathenism ;  and  of 
course  in  the  doctrines  of  a  polytheism  which  admits  a  commu- 
nity of  gods  who  are  6fiog>vi7gj  i.  e.  of  the  same  nature  generical- 
ly  considered.  In  other  words,  a  divine  nature,  in  the  view  of  the 
heathen,  was  common  to  all  the  Dii  nugares  ;  although  these 
gods  were  admitted  to  be  individually  diverse.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  efnanation^kUosophy  had  long  and  widely  pervaded 
the  East ;  where  in  fact  it  still  remains,  and  spreads  over  all  ibe 
eastern  parts  of  Asia.  According  to  this,  ^iol  divrtgo^  were 
not  only  admissible,  but  they  were  even  regarded  as  the  crea^ 
tors  and  governors  of  the  world.  Then  as  to  the  West,  the 
New  Platonics  had  spread  far  and  wide  their  tenets,  fix>m  the 
famous  schools  which  existed  at  Alexandria,  the  central  pomt  of 
learning  at  this  period  both  among  heathen  and  Christians.  This 
eclectic  philosophy  admitted  the  Logos  of  their  system  to  a  place 
secondary  only  to  that  of  the  original  to  ovratg  "Ov.  It  gave  to 
%his  Logos  a  hypostatic  or  personal  and  separate  existence,  and 
exalted  him  to  the  rank  of  creator  and  governor  of  the  world. 
On  all  sides,  then,  the  possibility  that  various  bemgs  existed, 
which  were  truly  divine  although  of  secondary  rank,  was  ad- 
mitted. In  this  respect,  the  most  celebrated  philosophy  of  the 
West  harmonized  with  that  of  the  East. 

It  was  impossible  but  that  circumstances  like  these  should 
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diminish  the  repugnance  of  die  Nicene  Fathers,  to  the  admis- 
sion of  a  being  to  a  truly  divine  rank  or  order,  who  was  con- 
sidered bj  them  as  a  substantial  emanation  from  God,  or  sub- 
stantial communication  of  God,  and  was  therefore  a  partaker 
of  his  substance.  Both  of  these  points  in  fact  stand  out,  in 
the  Nicene  Confession,  as  things  most  prominent.  Why 
should  those  Fathers  hesitate  to  admit  Christ  to  a  rank  truly  di- 
vine, inasmuch  as  in  their  view  he  was  ofAOOvato^  with  the  Fa- 
ther and  sprung  immediately  from  him  ?  They  did  not  hesi- 
tate ;  and  with  the  views  which  most  of  them  cherished,  they 
could  not  hesitate  at  their  time,  when  notions  respecting  the 
Godhead  prevailed,  like  those  which  Lactantius  for  example 
defends ;  notions  moreover  which  did  not  expose  them  to  be  cal- 
led in  question  as  to  their  belief  in  the  true  divinity  of  Christ,  pro- 
vided only  they  represented  him  as  ofioovoios  with  the  Father  and 
as  begotten  by  him.  How  could  we  rationally  expect  them  to  stop 
and  ask,  as  we  are  now  prone  to  do  :  ^  Are  self-existence  and 
ind$peridence  essentially  requisite  to  true  divinity  ?'  One  can 
scarcely  meet  with  a  passage  among  all  the  writers  of  that  day, 
mbkh  implies  that  they  felt  compelled  to  urge  this  question  as 
all  important  in  respect  to  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  "E* 
nou^,  in  their  view,  that  the  Father  possessed  the  attributes 
in  question.  The  Son  and  Spirit  were  divme,  because  they 
were  derived  immediately  from  him,  and  partook  of  his  sub- 
stance. 

I  cannot  think  it  to  be  a  question,  whether  candour  requires 
us  to  admit  that  they  did  worship,  and  did  mean  to  worship,  the 
second  and  third  persons  of  the  Trinity  as  really  divine.  Nei- 
ther Unitarianism  (now  so  called),  nor  Arianism,  were  regard- 
ed by  them  as  compatible  with  true  Christianity.  Theodotus 
and  Paul  of  Samosata  on  the  one  side,  and  Anus  and  his 
friends  on  the  other,  were  both  opposed  and  rejected. 

But  while  we  cheerfully  and  iully  admit  all  this,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  Nicene  exposition  of  the  great  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  is  not  in  itself  liable  to  some  grave  and  appalling  ob- 
jections. Dr.  Schleiermacher  has  presented,  as  we  have  seen' 
above,  some  objections  apparently  unanswerable,  which  must 
ever  lie  aeainst  making  tne  second  and  third  persons  of  the 
Godhead  (as  divine)  dependent  on  the  first.  In  whatever 
shape  we  present  tne  idea  of  derivation ;  whether  we  call  it 
by  the  name  of  ^erieration,  procession^  emanation^  or  by 
any  other  like  appeUation  ;  still  the  idea  remains  o(  dependence^. 
3 
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A  derived  Grod^  if  wotds  are  ttlloWed  to  htre  tbeir  apptopritie 
meaning,  cannot  be  a  self-existent  Qo6 ;  a  defendetU  God  can*- 
not  be  an  independent  one.  We  may  assert  what  we  please, 
respecting  the  indescribable,  unspeakable)  wonderful  manner  df 
generation  or  procession ;  we  may  disclaim  all  similitudes  a« 
mong  created  things  ever  so  tnuoh  or  so  strongly ;  yet  all 
this  goes  only  to  the  manner  and  not  to  tbe  matter  of  the 
thing.  The  latter  still  remains.  The  idea  of  dependtnce  and 
derivation  is  inseparably  and  by  absolute  necessity  connected 
with  the  idea  of  generation  and  procession. 

Accordingly  we  find  that  all  the  fathers  before,  at,  and  af- 
ter the  council  of  Nice,  who  harmonise  with  the  sentiments 
there  avowed,  do  with  one  consent,  declare  the  Father  only 
to  be  avi6^(o^  or  ielf-eocistent  Ood*  So  says  Bisliop  BuU  t 
^'  Pater  solus  naturam  illam  divinam  a  se  habet,  sive  a  ndb 
alio ;  Filius,  autem,  a  Patre ;  proinde  Pater  divinitatis  aua» 
in  Filio  est,  /©Hi,  origo,  et  prindpium  est ;"  Defensio  Fid. 
Nic.  p*  251i  This  position* he  fortifies  with  abundant  quo* 
tations  from  the  ancient  Fathers*  Tbe  Greek  ones  speak 
of  the  Father  as  muop  t^v  ihen,  i.  e.  the  cause  of  the  heihg 
of  the  Son  ;  they  call  him  aitw^  and  aiV/a  roJ  vloS^  the  aiH 
cient  Latin  theologians  name  the  Father  auctor^  roilur, 
fonsy  caputs  in  respect  to  the  Son.  The  Greek  Fathers 
again  ascribe  to  him  vnego^fivt  they  q^eak  of  him  as  ^eiimp; 
but  of  the  Son,  as  diviegog  4^i6g.  The  Father  they  style  ccmi^ 
xis,  i*  e.  withoxU  beginnii^^  and  they  speak  of  the  Son  as 
springing  from  him.  No  one  versed  at  all  in  that  patristic 
lore  which  has  respect  to  the  Logos,  can  fail  to  acknowledge, 
that  Bishop  Bull  in  this  respect  has  not  misrepresented  the  an- 
cient advocates  of  the  Nicene  Symbol. 

It  lies,  moreover,  on  the  very  face  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  that 
it  acknowledges  the  Father  only  as  the  Mowug  of  the  God- 
head. "  We  beleive  in  Onr  God,  the  Father  almighty j  mak- 
er of  all  things  visible  and  invisible;  and  in  one  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  etc." 
Jesus  Christ  as  here  presented  to  us,  is  not  the  one  God^  but 
the  one  Lord  who  was  begotten  of  the  substance  of  the  one 
God  or  the  Father,  etc. 

The  Father,  then,  as  presented  in  this  Creed,  is  not  merely  a 
distinct  person,  i.  e.  not  merely  one  of  the  three  persons,  and  on 
an  equality  with  the  other  two ;  but  he  is  the  original,  independ- 
ent, self-existent  Movag  or  Unity,  who  constitutes  tbe  Fans 
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•t  Primeipkm  (as  the  Latin  Fathers   express  h)  of  all  true 
Godhead. 

The  ancient  advocates  of  the  Nicene  Symbol  were  accus- 
tomed familiarly  and  usually  to  style  the  Father  amodios,  i.  e. 
seffiej^tent  God;  and  although  this  appellation  was  not  mtro- 
dueed  into  the  Nicene  Creed,  yet  the  language  respecting  the 
Son  abundantly  proves,  that  the  members  of  the  Nicene  Coun- 
cil resarded  avtod^iop  wad  ayivvfjffia  as  belongmg  exclusively 
to  the  Father ;  which,  indeed,  is  what  their  advocates  often  and 
every  where  assert.  The  Son,  according  to  them,  is  in  his  df- 
ime  nature  (for  this  is  what  they  mean)  yntyfj&slg. . .  iu  iijg  ou- 
olas  voi;  natj^og^  he  is  6i6g  h  ittov,  (fiag  in  gxntog^  ^iog  akri^^ 
pog  in  {^€0v  aly&ipov,  fkuvn^iig  ov  noirj^iig,  oiioovohog  t^  nargl. 
This  indeed  puts  it  past  all  fair  question,  that  the  Nicene  Fathers 
meant  not  by  any  explantions  which  they  gave,  to  deny  the  true 
and  real  divinity  of  the  Son.  But  it  also  makes  it  equally  plain, 
that  they  did  not  regard  derivation^  (which  is  so  assumed  that  it 
lies  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  representation),  as  interfering 
with  his  real  divinity.  Such  were  their  views  of  philosophy 
and  the  nature  of  things,  that  derived  divmity  presented  noth- 
ing incongruous  or  impossible  to  their  apprehension. 

But  how  shall  we  of  the  present  day,  educated  out  of  the 
cnrele  of  Emanation-philosophy  and  Ek^lecticism,  and  taught 
from  the  cradle  to  believe,  and  led  by  reflection  in  riper  years 
to  maintain,  that  tdf^exUtence  and  independence  are  essential  to 
a  nature  truly  divine— how  shall  we,  how  can  we,  force  our- 
selves to  believe,  that  a  derived  God  can  be  the  only  livmg  and 
true  God  ?  All  the  favourite  images  of  Tertullian,  Athanasius, 
Basil,  Chrysostom,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  or  Gregory  of  Nys- 
sa,  will  not  help  to  quiet  our  minds  and  settle  them  down  in 
this  view.  They  tell  us  mdeed,  often  and  seriously,  of  the 
radiance  of  the  sun  which  flowsi  always  from  it,  is  coeval  with 
it,  and  must  always  co-exist  vrith  it ;  while  the  sun  himself  is 
sdll  unchanged  and  undiminished  by  this  radiance.  They  bid 
us  go  to  tl^  fountain  *  that  sends  forth  a  living  stream,  and 
has  ever  done  so,  and  always  will,  and  yet  it  is  undivided 
and  undiminished  by  the  stream.  They  call  on  us  to  observe 
how  one  torch  kindles  another,  and  yet  the  light  of  the  first  re- 
mains unimpared  and  undivided.  They  tell  us  that  the  tree  is 
not  diminished  by  the  fruit  it  bears ;  and  finally  they  remmd  us 
that  a  son  is  Oftoovaiog  with  his  father,  even  according  to  hu- 
man and  imperfect  generation,  having  in  aH  respects  £he  same 
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nature  with  his  father.  And  having  passed  before  our  ej60 
this  splendid  and  strikmg  phantasmagoria  of  images,  they  ask: 
<  What  have  you  now  to  object  to  the  derivation,  yet  perfect 
equality  of  the  Son  with  the  Father  ?' 

For  one  I  can  say,  that  I  am  dazzled,  but  not  satisfied,  with 
this  splendid  exhibition.  I  have  difficulties  concerning  it- 
questions  to  ask,  for  which  I  should  be  g)ad  to  obtain  some  sat- 
isfactory answer.  Does  not  radiance  depend^  then,  on  the 
sun  ?  Does  not  the  stream  depend  on  the  fountain  i  Or  the 
light  of  the  second  torch,  on  the  light  of  the  first  ?  The  fruit, 
on  the  tree  ?  The  human  son,  on  the  human  father  ?  To  an- 
swer these  questions,  let  us  suppose  the  body  of  the  sun  to  be 
annihilated ;  the  fountain  to  be  dried  up ;  the  first  torch  extin- 
guished when  the  secqnd  comes  to  be  applied  to  it ;  the  tree 
withered  ;  and  the  human  father  extmct  before  the  productkm 
of  the  son  ;  will  any  of  these  effects  or  productioni  continue  or 
come  into  beine,  independently  of  their  cause,  i.  e.  their  fam 
or  principium  f  Plainly  not.  Then  are  all  these  e&cts,  or 
productions,  or  derivations,  dependent;  they  must  be  and  ar9 
originated  by  a  cause  ah  extra  ;  they  are  not  self-existent 

How  can  created  objects,  perishable,  mutable,  bound  togeth- 
er by  uniform  and  unceasbg  concatenations  of  causes  and 
effects — aflford  any  just  image  of  the  uncreated,  invisible,  self-ex- 
istent, independent,  and  everlasting  God  ?  The  ima^ation 
that  they  can,  is  an  illusion.  It  may  dazzle,  or  m  some  cases 
even  charm — but  satisfy  the  mind  of  a  man,  who  demands  rea- 
son and  argument  rather  than  splendid  imagery  or  ebquent  de- 
clamation, it  cannot.  A  God  in  verity  and  reaZt^jf— can  not 
now  be  regarded  as  a  derived  and  a  dependent  being. 

But  this  is  not  all  which  may  be  said,  in  regard  to  the  im- 
perfect mode  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  stated  in 
the  Nicene  Creed.  To  my  mind  nothing  can  be  plainer,  than 
that  the  ancient  advocates  of  that  Creed  differed,  as  to  one  im- 
portant point,  pretty  widely  from  most  of  the  distinguished 
orthodox  theologians  of  modem  and  recent  times,  in  tbdr 
method  of  viewing  and  stating  the  doctrine  of  generation,  de- 
rivation, or  personality,  in  respect  to  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit. 
The  importance  of  this  subject,  (which  however  seems  but 
seldom  to  have  attracted  very  serious  notice  in  modem  times, 
and  still  more  rarely  to  have  been  fiilly  and  explicitly  discuss- 
ed), reasonably  demands  that  a  few  explanations  and  remarks 
should  be  made  in  relation  to  it.    I  will  speak  as  briefly  as  the 
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Mghly  difficult  and  importaat  nauire  of  the  subject  will  permit. 

1.  The  great  body  of  modem  theologians  admit  the  numer' 
ieal  unity  of  the  divine  esaance  or  substance.  They  deny 
that  there  are  three  ovaiai  or  substances  in  the  Godhe^jd ;  they 
admit  only  that  there  are  three  vnoaraottg  or  persons.  They 
deny  that  there  are  three  ovaiat,  because  the  admisfflon  of 
this,  as  th^  concede,  would  inevitably  lead  at  least  to  real 
theoretical  Trithetsm. 

2.  The  great  body  of  the  more  acute  and  discerning  theo- 
logians admit  that  the  eubstance  or  essence  of  the  second  and 
third  persons  of  the  Trinity  is  not  derived  from  the  Fadier, 
but  is  self-existent,  masmuch  as  it  b  numerically  one  with  his 
substance.  The  older  divbes  of  modern  times  take  much 
pains  to  distinguish  between  essence  or  stibstance  and  n<&- 
eistenee.  Essence  or  substance  (ovaia,  ipvaig,  essentia,  substan^ 
^,  natura^  and  sometimes  vnoaxaa&g)  are  two  different  names 
of  the  same  thing,  given  in  consequence  of  apprehending  it  in 
a  somewhat  different  light  or  point  of  view.  Essence,  (if  we 
may  trust  that  great  master  of  definitions — that  truly  oririnal 
thinker  and  powerful  reasoner,  as  well  as  distinguished  Chris- 
tian, F.  Turretin),  is  the  quidditas  ret,  i.  e.  that  which  con- 
stitutes the  very  nature  of  a  thing  and  is  indispensable  in  order 
to  make  it  such  a  thing  as  it  is.  Substance  means,  as  theo- 
logk^y  employed,  tlStt  which  exists  in  and  by  itsdf.  In 
reference  to  the  Divinity,  both  terms  would  mean  the  same 
thing  which  we  mean  hv  essence  or  svhstance,  in  the  language 
of  phibsophy  or  even  of  common  parlance  at  the  present  day. 
Quaest.  23.  ^  3  seq.  Tom  L 

Subsistence  {vjioataa&g,  imaging,  vipiatafiipop,  tgonog  vnuQ- 
ismg,  subsistentia^  suppositum)  Turretm  defines  by  modus  eay 
ittendi  proprius  swstantiis*  Subsistence  moreover,  as  he 
says,  is  divided  into  two  kinds ;  *^  alia  qua  constituitur  sub- 
tantia  in  esse  substantiacj  alia  qu&  constituitur  substantia 
ineMe  supposUi;^*  whkh  I  must  leave  the  reader  to  explain. 
From  the  whole  of  what  he  says,  however,  on  the  words 
subsistence  and  hypostasis^  it  is  plain  that  he  refers  the 
sense  of  these  to  designating  the  modus  of  existence,  in  dis- 
tmcdon  from  existence  itself,  i.  e.  substance  or  essence  in  it- 
self considered.  And  in  much  the  same  way  do  most  of  the 
theologians  of  the  metaphysical  school  define  substance  and 
suhsisfence  in  respect  to  the  Grodbead. 

We  come  now  to  our  main  object.     Personality^  {vnoataag 
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personHj  r^onogvnagiitug)  is  the  point  to  which,  acoonUog  to 
most  modern,  representations  of  tlie  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  we 
ard  to  direct  our  attention,  when  «tre  think  of  the  generation  oS 
the  Son,  or  of  the  procession  or  hxnifoio^  of  the  Holy  Sfnrit. 
Not  the  tBtenct  of  the  second  and  third  persons  of  the  Trinity 
is  to  be  considered  as  being  derived  fiom  the  Father;  but 
their  moduM  existendij  their  hypostoiiSf  their  peramaliiyy  is 
what  we  must  consider  to  be  derived.  To  the  Father  bdcMig 
pntemitas  and  a^ipyfjoiei ;  to  the  Son,  JUUuio  or  generatio 
foisiva  ;  and  to  the  Spirit,  proeemo  or  litruftno^g. 

3.  Some  difficulties  that  attend  this  view  will  be  noticed  m 
the  sequel.  My  object  under  the  present  head,  is  more  fuHy 
to  state,  how  widely  this  mode  of  representation  di£^  froni 
that  which  the  ancient  advocates  of  the  Nicene  Council  usually 
employed.  For  this  purpose  I  might  appeal  to  the  Nioene 
Creed  itself  as  stated  above,  where  in  j^g  ovelag  vo5  nmif6g  is 
evidently  designed  to  convey  the  idea,  that  the  mbttance  (not 
merely  the  modus  existendi  or  subsistence)  of  the  Father  is 
communicated  to  and  produces  the  Son,  in  his  divine  nature. 
I  will  however  select  a  passage  jfrom  one  of  the  most  orthodox, 
able,  consistent,  and  eloquent,  of  aU  the  ancient  fathers  who 
have  written  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Trini^,  in  order  to  illus- 
trate the  ancient  views.  It  is  found  in  Hilary  de  Trinitate, 
Lib.  n.  §  6  seq. 

"  It  is  the  Fathep,  from  whom  every  thing  that  exists  came 
into  being.  He,  in  Christ  and  by  Christ,  was  the  ori^  of  all 
things.  His  it  b  to  exist  in  and  of  himself;  not  deriving  foom 
any  other  source  that  which  he  is,  but  obtaining  it  in  and  of  him- 
self. Infinite^  because  he  is  contained  in  nothing  else,  and  aU  things 
are  in  him;  not  confined  to  any  space,  because  he  can  have 
no  limits ;  eternally  existing  before  all  time,  for  time  is  derived 
from  him  .  .  .  This  is  the  truth  of  the  mystery  of  God,  this  is 
the  name  of  the  incomprehensible  nature  in  the  Father.  God 
is  invisible,  indescribable,  infinite ;  speech  is  reduced  to  alence 
in  speaking  of  him  ;  reason  becomes  confounded  in  searching 
him  out ;  the  Understanding  is  straitened  in  eodeavourine  to 
comprehend  him.  He  has,  as  we  have  said,  the  name  of  his 
nature  in  Father;  but  he  alone  is  Father.  He  derives  it 
fipom  no  source,  nor  in  a  human  manner,  that  he  is  Father. 
He  is  unbegotten,  eternal,  having  in  himself  the  ground  of  pop* 
petual  existence.  He  is  known  to  the  Son  only ;  because  no 
one  blows  the  Father  except  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom  the 
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Son  shall  reveal  him.  Nor  does  any  me  know  the  Sod,  ejt- 
cept  the  Father ;  thej  have  a  mutual  knowledge ;  each  has  a 
perfect  cognizauce  of  the  other.  And  because  no  one  knows 
the  Father  except  the  Son,  we  embrace  in  our  thoughts  the 
Father  ti^ther  with  the  Son  who  reveals  him,  wlio  is  the  onljr 
faithful  witness. 

<'  These  things,  however,  I  think  rather  than  describe,  res- 
pecting the  Father ;  for  I  know«  well  that  all  language  is  in- 
adequate to  the  description.  He  is  to  be  thought  of  as  invisi- 
ble, incomprehensible,  eternal.  But  this  very  thing,  that  he 
is  in  and  of  himself  and  by  himself;  that  he  is  invisible  and 
incomprehensible  and  immortal ;  in  all  this,  indeed,  there  is  a 
profession  of  honour,  and  a  designation  whieb  has  some  mean- 
ing, and  a  certain  circumscription  of  opinion ;  but  still  language 
is  not  competent  for  the  designation  of  his  nature,  and  virords 
cannot  explain  the  matter  as  it  is.  For  when  we  say,  that  he 
ii  in  hinnelf^  an  explanation  can  not  be  given  by  human  rea- 
son ;  for  'there  is  a  difference  between  containing  and  being 
contained,  and  that  is  one  thing  which  is,  and  that  another  in 
which  it  is.  If  tve  say  asain,  that  heii  of  hifmelfj  no  one  is  at 
the  same  time  his  own  giver  and  also  the  gift.  If  we  say  that 
he  ii  immortal ;  then  it  seems  to  be  implied  that  there  is  some- 
thing besides  himself,  to  which  thing  he  is  not  exposed  ;  *  nor 
can  he  be  the  sole  bebg,  who  by  the  word  [immortalis]  is  de- 
clared to  be  free  from  the  power  of  another,  fviz.  from  the 
power  of  death].  If  we  say  he  is  incomprehenswle  ;  then  how 
can  he  be  any  where,  of  whom  it  is  denied  that  he  is  accessible  ? 
if  we  say  that  he  tt  irmsible  ;  whatever  cannot  be  seen,  must 
be  wanting  in  itself. 

<<  Our  confession  respecting  him,  therefore,  is  deficient  as  to 
appropriate  language ;  and  all  words  that  may  be  adapted  to 
this  purpose,  will  not  describe  God  as  he  is,  nor  his  greatness. 
The  pet^otion  of  knowledge  is,  so  to  know  God,  that  you  may 
know  you  are  not  to  be  ignorant  of  him,  although  you  can  nev- 
er describe  him.  He  is  to  be  believed  in,  to  be  conceived  of 
by  the  mmd,  to  be  adored ;  and  by  the  performance  of  these 
duties  he  is  to  be  described. 

*<  We  have  launched  forth  from  places  Where  there  is  no  har- 
bour upon  the  sweUing  ocean,  and  can  neither  return  nor  go 


*  The  meaning  seems  to  be,  that  there  is  an  implication  that  deatli 
exists,  independently  ef  God;  to  which,  howeter,  be  is  not  liable. 
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forward.  There  is  more  difficulty,  however,  as  to  our  future 
than  our  past  course.  The  Father  is  as  he  is ;  and  as  he  is, 
he  is  to  be  believed  in.  As  to  the  Son,  the  mind  is  in  conster- 
nation when  it  undertakes  to  describe  him,  and  speech  trembles 
at  disclosing  itself.  For  he  is  the  offipring  of  him  who  is  unbe- 
gotten ;  one  of  one ;  the  true  one  of  the  true  one ;  living  of  the 
living ;  perfect  of  the  perfect ;  the  virtue  of  virtue ;  the  wisdom 
of  wisdom ;  the  glory  of  glory  j  the  image  of  the  invisible  God ; 
the  form  of  the  unbegotten  Father.  What  shall  we  think  of 
the  generation  of  the  only  begotten  from  the  unbegotten  ?  For 
the  Father  often  says  from  heaven :  '  This  is  my  beloved  Son, 
in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.'  Here  is  no  abscission  or  division ; 
for  he  is  impassible  who  begets,  and  he  is  the  image  of  the  in* 
visible  Crod  who  is  beeotten  ;  and  he  testifies  that  the  Father  is 
in  hiq^,  and  he  m  the  Father.  There  is  no  adoption ;  for  he  is 
the  t|iie  Son  of  Grod,  and  he  says  that  he  who  has  seen  him  has 
seen  the  Father.  Neither  was  he  ordered  to  exist,  like  other 
things ;  for  the  only  begotten  is  of  one,  and  has  life  in  himself, 
as  he  has  who  begat  him ;  for  he  says :  '  As  the  Father  hath 
life  in  himself,  so  hath  he  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  him- 
self.' Nor  b  it  that  a  part  of  the  Father  is  in  the  Son ;  for  the 
^on  testifies,  that  all  wnich  the  Father  hath  is  his ;  and  again. 
All  mine  are  thine,  and  thine  are  mine ;  and  whatsoever  the  Fa- 
ther hath,  he  hath  given  to  the  Son.  The  apostle  also  declares, 
that  m  him  dwelleth  aU  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead  bodily.  • .  • 
He  is  the  perfect  one  of  the  perfect  one ;  for  he  who  luis  aU 
things,  gave  all  thmgs.  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  has 
not  given,  because  he  still  possesses ;  nor  that  he  does  not  pos- 
sess, because  he  has  given. 

<' Both  understand  the  secret  of  this  nativity.  But  if  any 
one  should  impute  it  to  his  own  understanding,  that  be  cannot 
attain  to  the  mystery  of  this  generatkm,  when  the  Father  is  per- 
fectly understood  and  the  Son  [mutually  or  by  each  other],  he 
will  be  the  more  grieved  to  hear  that  I  also  am  ignorant  of  it. 
I  do  not  know ;  I  do  not  seek  to  know ;  and  still  I  console  my- 
self. Archangels  are  ignorant  of  it ;  angels  do.  not  understand 
it ;  ages  and  generations  have  not  disclosed  it ;  the  px>phet  did 
not  comprehend  it ;  the  apostle  did  not  inquire  after  it ;  the  Son 
himself  did  not  declare  it.  Let  all  complaint  be  hushed.  Who- 
ever thou  art,  I  do  not  call  upon  thee  to  ascend  the  height 
above  ;  nor  to  traverse  immeasurable  space ;  nor  will  1 1^ 
thee  down  into  the  abyss.    While  thou  art  ignorant  of  the  on- 
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gin  of  a  creature,  canst  thou  not  bear  it  with  equanimity  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  nativity  of  the  Creator  ?  I  ask  this  of  you ; 
You  perceive  that  you  are  begotten,  but  do  you  understand  how 
any  thing  is  begotten  by  thee  ?  I  do  not  ask  whence  you  de- 
rived your  reason,  how  you  obtained  your  life,  whence  you  ac- 
quired your  understanding,  what  that  is  in  thee  which  is  smell, 
/eeling,  sight,  hearing.  Certainly  no  one  is  ignorant  of  what  he 
does.  I  ask  how  you  communicate  these  things  to  those  whom 
you  beget  ?  How  do  you  engraft  the  reason  ?  How  do  you  light 
up  the  eyes  ?  How  do  you  fix  the  heart  in  its  station  ?  Tell  me 
these  things,  if  you  can.  You  possess,  therefore,  what  yod  do 
not  understand ;  and  you  give  what  you  cannot  comprehend. 
You  bear  it  with  equanimity  that  you  are  ignorant  of  your  own 
matters,  and  behave  with  assuming  insolence  because  you  are 
unacquainted  with  the  things  of  God. 

"  Hear,  then^  that  the  Father  is  unbegotten ;  hear  that  the 
*  Son  is  the  only  begotten  ;  hear  the  declaration,  The  Father  is 
greater  than  I :  hear  again,  I  and  my  Father  are  one ;  hear  al- 
so. He  who  hath  seen  me,  hath  seen  the  Father ;  listen  to  this, 
I  am  in  the  Father  and  the  Father  in  roe  ;  and  to  this,  I  came 
out  from  the  Father ;  and  this.  Who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Fa- 
ther ;  and  this.  All  that  the  Father  hath,  he  hath  given  to  the 
Son  ;  and  this.  The  Son  hath  life  in  himself,  even  as  the  Fa- 
ther hath  in  himself.  Hear  again,  that  the  Son  is  the  image, 
wisdom,  power,  glory  of  Gfed ;  and  mark  well  the  Spirit  pro- 
claiming, His  generation  wha  will  declare  ?  Then  reprove  the 
Lord  himself  who  testifies.  No  one  hath  known  the  Father  but 
the  Son,  and  he  to  whom  the  Son  shall  reveal  him.  Thrust 
yourself  now  into  this  secret  concerning  the  one  God  unbegotten, 
and  the  one  God  only  begotten  ;  plunge  yourself  into  this  mys- 
tery which  surpasses  all  conception.  Begin,  go  forward,  per- 
severe ;  although  I  am  certain  you  will  never  come  to  the  end 
of  your  course,  yet  I  will  rejoice  that  you  are  about  to  make 
some  progress  in  it.  For  he  who  pursues  objects  that  are  infi- 
nite, although  he  can  never  fully  attain  them,  yet  he  will  be  a 
gainer  by  making  some  progress. .  The  true  understanding  of 
words  on  this  sut^ect  will  be  brought  about  by  such'  a  course.* 

"  The  Son  is  from  that  Father  who  is  ;  only  begotten  from 
unbegotten ;  progeny  from  parent ;  living  one  from  living  one. 
As  the  Father  hath  life  in  himself,  so  is  it  given  to  the  Son  to 

*  Stat  in  hoc  intelligentia  fine  verborum.  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
have  caught  the  flense.     Qui  rectiua  Intelligit,  eorrigat. 
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htre  fife  in  himtdL  The  perfect  one  from  die  perfect  one, 
bec«Qse^idlo2etfyyt>aitAe«pAo&(totu8alolo);  widMmt  difi- 
ston  or  abflciBsion, — becanse  the  one  b  in  the  other,  and  the 
fahtM  of  {t^e  Godhead  is  in  the  Sckl  The  iDOoraprebeosiUe 
from  the  incomprehensible  ;  fer  no  one  knows  themi  and  only 
they  have  mutual  knowledge.  Hie  ipraiUe  from  the  invisible ; 
fer  he  is  the  image  of  the  bvisa>le  Qody  and  moreover  he  who 
hath  seen  the  Son  hath  seen  the  Father.  One  person  from 
another  one ;  for  there  is  Father  and  Son.  The  nature  [fMthi- 
ra=s:ovoia]  of  the  Godhead  is  not  one  and  another,  for  both  art 
one.  God  of  God ;  the  only  begotten  God  of  the  unb^otten 
God.  There  are  not  two  Gods,  but  one  of  one ;  thereare  not 
two  unbegotten,  for  there  is  one  bom  of  him  fdio  was  unborn ; 
the  one  driers  m  nothing  from  the  other,  because  the  life  of  the 
living  One  is  m  the  living  One. 

<<  These  thing?  have  we  touched  upon  respecting  the  nature 
of  the  Godhead,  not  profesang  to  comprehend  even  the  sum  of 
intelligence  respecting  it,  but  knowing  that  we  spetk  of  things 
incomprdiensible. 

<<  You  will  say,  then,  '  There  is  no  duty  for  friith  to  perfonn 
here,  if  there  is  nothing  that  may  be  comprehended.'  But  it 
is  not  so ;  faith  acknowledges  it  to  be  a  duty,  to  know  that 
what  die  is  inquiring  into,  is  incomprehensible.'' 

If  there  be  any  one  now,  who  can  read  this  with  indiffiarenee, 
or  turn  away  from  it  with  a  kind  of  di^ust  because  he  kxdcs  up- 
on it  as  a  declamatory  production  of  enthusiastic  feeling,  I  ac- 
knowledge that  I  have  no  sympathies  with  him  in  this  reqiect 
I  cannot  refrain  from  kx>king  upon  the  whole  strain,  and  on 
many  others  of  the  like  nature  m  the  same  author,  as  the  result 
of  l^gb  and  intense  eSbtt  to  express  some  of  the  most  sacred 
and  reverential  feelings  that  the  soul  can  have  in  its  present  im- 
perfect state,  toward  the  gforious  Godhead  wUch  is  revealed 
in  the  gospel.  That  the  author  of  the  views  just  recited  has 
feiled  in  consistency  and  perspicuity  of  representation,  we  mej 
attribute  to  the  extreme  difficulties  in  which  the  subject  was  in- 
volved, as  it  came  before  his  mind ;  difficulties  belonging  to  the 
age  radier  than  to  him. 

But  that  he  has  not  done  as  well  m  the  expression  of  hts 
thoughts — at  aU  events  as  eloquently  and  forcibly^-^as  has  been 
done  by  any  writer  of  antiquity,  or  by  most  in  modem  times, 
candour  will  hardl;^  deny.  I  feel  myself  constrained  to  reve- 
rence such  an  attitude  of  soul  as  he  manifests,  wherever  I  meet 
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with  it ;  and  this,  even  if  {he  speoulatiTe  views  which  the  writer 
cherishes  should  not  bear  the  light  of  critical  and  logical  exain- 
ioation.    But — to  our  present  purpose. 

The  whole  tenor  of  the  above  extract  leaves  no  room  for 
doubt,  that  Hilary  regarded  the  doctrine  of  eternal  generation, 
as  implymg  a  conveyance  of  the  essence  or  substance  of  the  Fa- 
ther to  the  Son ;  yet  without  abscission  or  divisbn.  It  is  certain 
that  nearly  all  divine  attributes  are  particularized  by  him,  one  af- 
ter another.  If  there  could  be  any  doubt  as  to  this  in  the  minds 
of  any  candid  reader,  that  doubt,  it  would  seem,  must  be  re- 
moved by  the  phrase  totus  a  totOj  near  the  close  of  the  extract ; 
which  I  have  distinctly  marked.  Indeed  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
writings  of  the  ancient  Fathers,  who  defend  the  principles  of 
the  Nicene  Creed,  puts  it  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  that  they 
held  a  communication  of  the^  substance  (&  «if^  ovotas)  of  the 
Father  to  the  Son ;  on  which  account  the  Son  was  and  b  God, 
and  the  object  of  divine  worship.  The  modem  view  of  Trini- 
tarians, viz.,  that  the  Father  begets  only  the  personality  (imoo- 
vaa$g^  persona^  npoaamop)  of  the  Son  and  Spirit,  is  a  nicety  in 
philosophical  discussion,  from  which  the  ancient  Fathers  were 
at  a  great  remove.  That  the  Father  communicated  the  whole 
of  himsdf  to  the  Son,  ovaimdw^y  svhstantialiterj  is  what  th^ 
assert  so  often  and  in  so  many  ways,  that  doubt  concerning  it 
would  seem  to  be  impossible. 

Indeed  the  Nicene  Creed  itself  speaks  so  plainly  on  this 
pcMUt,  that  I  must  confess  it  to  be  a  matter  of  wonder  with  me, 
that  modem  theologians  have  so  little  noticed  the  great  diflfer- 
ence  there  is,  between  the  real  doctrine  of  that  Creed  and  the 
modem  view  of  personality  in  the  Godhead  which  is  general 
among  the  most  intelligent  writers.  Even  in  those  Christian 
communities  who  have  adopted  the  Nicene  Symbol  into  their 
formula  of  belief,  the  leading  thedogians  hold  to  numerical  «nt- 
^y  of  substance  in  the  Grodhead ;  and  of  course,  that  the  sub- 
stance or  essence  of  the  Godhead  in  the  Son  and  Spirit  was 
not  begotten ;  and  consequently,  that  only  ibepersonahty  of  the 
second  and  third  persons  in  the  Trinity  is  ofa  derived  nature. 

But  here  I  shall  doubtless  be  asked  :  *  And  did  not  the  Ni- 
cene Fathers  and  their  adherents  believe  also  m  the  numerical 
tmity  of  the  substance  of  the  Crodhead  ?'  And  before  I  proceed 
any  further  in  my  remarks  on  the  Nicene  Creed,  I  must  crave 
the  liberty  of  stopping  for  a  few  moments  in  order  to  pursue  this 
inquiry.    I  do  this  rnendy  because  it  has  so  impcNtant  and  ex- 
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tensire  a  bearing  on  most  that  has  been  or  w3]  be  said,  m  rela- 
tion to  die  present  topic. 

The  great  contest  in  respect  to  the  meaning  of  this  Creed, 
and  particularly  in  relation  to  the  point  now  before  us,  has  turn- 
ed upon  the  words  ofioovaiog  re!  nargi  Did  the  Nic^ie 
fathers  mean,  that  the  Son  is  numerieally  of  the  same  sub- 
stance with  the  Father  ?  Or  did  they  mean  merely  that  there 
is  a  specific  unity  of  substance  in  both  Father  and  Son,  i.  e. 
that  the  species  of  substance  is  of  the  same  nature  in  both,  or 
(in  other  words)  that  the  kind  of  substance  in  both  is  the 
same ;  in  like  manner  as  Adam  and  Seth,  both  having  a  human 
nature  in  common,  were  ofioovaioi?  These  are  questions  that 
have  been  often  disputed  ;  and  yet,  as  the  siibject  appears  to 
my  mind,  they  are  questions  that  may  be  satisfactorily  answer- 
ea  in  a  brief  way. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  word  OfioovaioQ  is  usually 
appropriated  to  designate  a  unity,  which  is  predicated  of  things 
belonging  to  the  same  species  or  having  a  common  nature,  if 
it  ever  has  a  different  meaning,  (as  some  of  the  Fathers  do 
occasionally  assert),  it  is  merely  because  it  is  catachresticaUy 
employed,  i.  e.  in  a  sense  different  from  that  of  common  usage. 

In  order  now  to  answer  the  questions  proposed  above,  we 
must  survey  the  current  of  opinion  in  relation  to  the  point  of 
bquiry,  both  before  and  after  the  publication  of  the  Nicene 
Creed  ;  before  this,  because  we  cannot  suppose  that  there  was 
a  sudden  leap  made  by  the  Nicene  fathers,  and  a  wide  chasm 
in  opinion  between  them  and  their  immediate  predecessors ; 
after  this,  because  the  friends  and  advocates  of  the  Nicene 
Symbol,  who  were  cotemporary  with  it,  or  nearly  so,  must  be 
supposed  best  to  have  understood  the  meaning  of  ofioovatog  rt^ 

In  presenting  the  opinions  of  the  fathers  who  preceded  the 
Council  of  Nice,  I  can  refer  only  to  the  most  distinguished  of 
them ;  and  this,  in  a  brief  manner.  The  nature  of  my  present 
design  does  not  allow  me  to  do  any  thing  more.* 

*  I  quote  the  opinions  of  the  Fathers  by  giving  a  translation 
merely ;  because  the  room  cannot  be  spared  here  for  the  original, 
inasmuch  as  so  many  notes  containing  this  must  necessarily  be  sub- 
joined to  the  Essay  of  Schleiermacher.  Once  for  all,  and  to  save 
time  and  trouble  as  to  any  references,  or  as  to  doubts  about  correct- 
ness, I  refer  the  reader  to  Miinscher's  Dogmengeschicbte,  I.  §  91  seq. 
who«e  coDsumroate  skill  in  patristical  learning  is  not  called  in  ques- 
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JustiD  Martyr  names  the  Son  dvpafug  ^sov;  by  which  how- 
ever, he  does  not  mean  an  attribute,  but  an  intelligent  agent, 
springing  from  God.  In  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho  the  Jew 
(pp.  221,  222,  edit.  Colon.),  he  labours  at  large  to  prove  from 
Gen.  19:  26,  that  the  Father,  who  is  God  invisible,  must  be 
a  different  person  from  the  God  which  appeared  to  Abraham, 
whom  he  holds  to  have  been  the  Son.  In  p.  152  of  the  same 
work,  he  says  in  so  many  words,  that  the  Lo^s  is  difierent 
from  the  Father,  and  ingov  agid-fim,  ov  ypwfitj ;  where  unity 
of  number  or  numerical  unity  is  very  explicitly  denied,  while 
the  oneness  of  the  Logos  with  the  Grodhead  is  explained  as  a 
oneness  ofwUl  or  sentiment. 

That  such  mdst  have  been  the  opinion  of  Justin,  as  well  as 
of  Theophilus  and  Tatian,  must  be  evident  from  the  fact,  that 
all  three  of  these  early  teachers,  held  to  the  doctrine  of  a  Logos 
ipditt&iTog  and  Logos  ngog^oQ^xog.  That  is,  according  to 
them,  the  Logos  was  not  from  eternity  a  hypostasis  or  exis- 
ting agent, separate  from  the  Father;  but  wastnGrodvas  his 
reason  or  understanding.  When  the  world  was  created ;  when 
God  said  :  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light ;  then  the 
Logos,  which  before  had  been  in  Grod  merely  as  his  reason  or 
understanding,  became  a  Logos  nQoq>OQi%6g^  i.  e.  reason  or 
thought  was  uttered  in  words ;  and  these  words  became  a 
substance,  a  hypostasis,  a  separate  and  animate  and  rational 
Being,  the  Creator  of  the  world,  the  Son  of  the  Father.  His 
Word,  which  had  from  everlasting  been  reposing  in  him  as 
reason,  now  became  visible,  or  was  presented  to  the  perception 
of  intelligent  beings. 

Such  is  the  Logos  of  Justin,  Theophilus,  and  Tatian.    All 

tion ;  and  whoae  almost  universal  ftimess  of  representation  stands 
UDimpeacbed.  There,  and  in  a  masterly  discussion  of  the  same 
author,  on. the  sense  of  the  Nicene  Creed  relative  to  the  very  point 
now  in  question,  which  is  printed  in  Uenke's  Neu.  Magazin,  VI.  p.  334 
aeq.,  the  reader  may  find  ample  illustration  and  confirmation  of  all 
that  is  now  to  be  said,  in  relation  to  the  views  of  the  Fathers,  with 
quotations  for  the  most  part  from  the  originals.  The  same  thing 
for  substance  he  may  find  in  Martini's  Greschichte  des  Logos,  with 
ample  quotations;  and  in  Keilii  Opuscula,  de  Doctoribus,  etc. 
Comm.  IV.  But  besides  these  general  references,  in  order  that  the 
reader  may  guard  agamst  mistakes  that  I  might  make,  I  give  him, 
for  the  most  part,  the  partioukr  places  in  each  father,  where  the 
sentiment  quoted  is  to  be  found. 
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these  agree,  moreover,  that  the  personality  of  the  Lc^os,  L  e. 
his  becoming  prophancy  depended  -on  the  will  of  the  Father, 
and  not  on  any  necessity  in  his  own  nature ;  see  Munscber, 
Dc^mengesch.  I.  §  93.  Nothmg  can  be  plainer  or  more  certain, 
then,  than  that  a  numerical  unity  of  substance  in  the  Godhead, 
could  form  no  part  of  the  system  of  doctrine  which  these  fa- 
thers embraced  respecting  the  Trinity. 

The  views  of  Athenagoras  are  not  capable,  periiqw,  c^  being 
d^nitely  ascertained.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  he 
adopted  the  idea  of  Logos  Mia^irog  and  7t^oipog$n6g.  But 
whether  the  latter  was  hypostatized  by  him  or  not,  is  still  dispu- 
ted among  adepts  in  patristical  lore.  Miinsch.  ubi  sup.  p.  409 
seq. 

Irenaeus  has  occasionaUy  given  the  most  noble  example  in 
all  antiquity,  of  aversion  to  speculative  and  philoeophical  disqui- 
sitions, in  order  to  explain  the  origin  or  generation  of  the  Word 
or  Son  of  God.  <<  He,"  says  this  excellent  Father,  ^^  who 
speaks  of  the  Logos  (reason)  of  God,  and  maintains  that  this 
came  forth  out  of  him — he  makes  Crod  a  composite  being ;  just 
as  if  Grod  was  one  thing,  and  his  original  reason  another.  . . . 
The  prophet  says :  His  generation — who  wiU  narrate  it  9  [Is. 
53: 8J.  But  you  [i.'e.  those  who  make  the  explanations  in 
questbn  about  a  L^os  prophoric,  etc.]  indulge  in  conjectures 
respecting  his  generation,  and  compare  the  utterance  of  human 
words  with  the  generation  of  the  Logos;  whereby  you  only 
shew,  that  you  understand  neither  thmgs  human  not  divine  f 
Adv.  Haer.  I.  10. 

This  is  laymg  a  heavy  hand  upon  some  of  the  speculating 
theol^ansof  his  time.    But  this  is  not  all. 

"  When  any  one  inquires  of  us,"  says  he,  ^'  how  the  Son  was 
produced  from  the  Father  ?  Our  answer  is,  that  no  one  knows. 
Since  his  generation  b  inexplicable,  they  do  not  know  what  they 
pretend  to  know,  who  undertake  to  explain  it. ...  A  word 
which  proceeds  from  our  understanding  we  can  comprdiend. 
How  then  can  they  lav  clium  to  having  made  great  discoveries, 
who  apply  these  well  known  matters  to  the  only  begotten  Logos 
of  Grod,  and  represent  his  inexplicable  birth  in  a  way  as  definite, 
quasi  ipsi  obstetricaverint ;"  Adv.  Haeres.  II.  c.  28.  ^  6. 

This  is  caustic  irony,  to  be  sure }  yet  one  can  hardly  say  that 
it  was  not  in  a  |ood  measure  deserved,  by  some  of  the  jm>- 
phoric  and  endtatheUc  speculations  of  the  day. 

In  accordance  with  these  enlightened  views,  Irenaeus  casts 
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awaj  the  expressbn  that  the  Son  is  a  n^ftolii  (emanatioa) 
from  the  Father ;  he  rejects  the  comparison  of  the  sun's  radi- 
ance with  the  body  of  the  sun,  and  also  of  the  production  of 
human  words  hj  human  reason.  In  a  word,  he  abandons  all 
created  analogies,  as  inevitably  and  necessarily  leading  to  error  ; 
II.  c  13. 

This  father  was  so  offended  at  the  attempts  to  explain  the 
generation  of  the  Son,  that  he  has  avoided,  for  the  most  part, 
all  expressions,  that  would  lead  us  to  a  very  definite  knowledge 
of  his  views  concerning  personality  and  unity  in  the  (jodbead ; 
I  mean  as  to  the  relative  sense  of  these  to  each  other.  In 
Haeres.  IV.  c.  6.  ^  6  he  says,  that  *'  the  Father  is  iogatow,  the 
invisible  part  of  the  Son,  and  the  Son  is  the  dgtnoPy  the  visi- 
ble part  of  the  Father."  This  looks^as  if  he  verged  toward  the 
views,  that  have  been  gaining  ground  among  some  Trinitarians 
for  the  last  fifty  years,  viz.,  that  the  Father  is  Chd  coneealedy 
and  the  Son  is  God  revealed.  Yet  in  other  places  he  seems  to 
qpeak  of  the  Son  in  the  usual  hypostatb  way,  as  being  sepurate 
from  the  Father ;  but  of  the  manner  in  which  this  separation  b 
to  be  made  congruous  with  unity,  he  has  not  explicitly  said  any 
thing.  See  Ub.  lU.  c.  6.  ^1.  IV.  c.  20.  §  11,  and  c.  10;  § 
3.  IV.  c.  7.  %  4.  II.  c.  28.  §  8,  etc. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  came  nearer  to  the  views  of  the  Ni- 
cene  Creed.  He  mamtained,  indeed,  the  doctrine  of  a  lofos 
iifiun^STog,  respecting  which  that  Creed  is  not  explicit.  But 
the  production  of  the  Logos  as  a  hypostasis,  btfore  the  creadon 
of  the  worid,  he  fully  admitted.  He  makes  die  Son  the  copy 
—the  exact  copy  of  the  Father  {^iog  in  ^sov) ;  but  still  he  re- 
presents his  dignity  and  his  nature  as  depenoing  on  the  will  of 
the  Father ;  Miinsch.  ^96.  Of  course  he  couUl  not  have  ad- 
mitted the  doctrine  of  a  nsiiitericaZ  unity  in  the  substance  of  tha 
Godhead. 

Tertullian,  in  the  vehemence  of  his  opposition  to  the  views  of 
Praxeas,  whom  he  regarded  as  denying  the  separate  hypostasb 
of  the  Son,  has  expr^sed  himself  with  more  warmth  and  ek>- 
quence  than  logic,  in  regard  to  this  suUect.  ilis  assertions  ap- 
pear, at  least,  to  be  irreconcileable  with  each  other.  In  one 
place  he  says  of  the  persons  in  the  Trinity ;  ^'  Numerum  sine 
jiimsione  patiuntur ;"  which  looks  like  holding  to  a  numerical 
imity  of  substance ;  Contra  Prax.  c.2«  In  another  plaoe  (cap. 
0)  be  says  ^  Pater  enim  toU  subetantk  est,  Fihus  vero  deriva- 
lio  Mins  et  jN>rho."    In  one  place  (cap.  2)  he  says:  << l^us 
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substantiae,  udius  status,  et  unius  potestatis ;"  io  another  (cap. 
9) :  ^'  Sic  et  Pater  alius  a  filb,  dum  fiKo  major."  In  another 
place  (cap.  22)  he  shews  more  definitely  what  he  means  by 
unity:  "  Unum  dicit  quod  .  .  .  pertinet  ad  unitatem,  ad  simili- 
tudbem,  ad  conjunctionem,  ad  diiectbnem  Patris,  et  ad  obse- 
quium  Filii  .  .  .  et  xUiper  opera  intelligimus  unum  Patrem  et 
Filium/'  And  in  another  (cap.  2)  :  ^^  Quasi  non  sic  unus  sit 
omnia,  dum  ex  uno  omnia,  per  substantiae  scilicet  unitatem,  et 
nihibminus  custodiatur  oUi^vonlaq  sacramentum"  [the  mystery 
of  the  gospel-dispensation].  In  thb  last  case,  the  unity  of  sub- 
stance is  evidently  homogeneousneu  of  substance,  and  not  nu- 
merical unity.  Thb  homogeneousness  he  admits,  because  the 
Son  is  portio  substantiae  Patris,  as  he  had  before  said.  Ac- 
coi;dingly  he  compares  Hie  Son  (cap.  8)  with  the  fruit  which 
springs  from  the  tree,  with  the  stream  which  issues  from  the 
fountain,  and  with  the  radiance  that  flows  from  the  sun. 

Origen's  views  are  well  known.  Son  and  Spirit,  according 
to  him,  have  their  origin  as  hypostases,  in  the  free  will  of  the 
Father ;  they  are  subordinate  to  him,  although  they  are  the 
exact  reflection  of  his  glory ;  the  unity  in  the  Grodhead  is  a 
unity  of  will,  a  harmony  of  design  and  operation ;  not  a  numer- 
ical or  substantial  uni^,  against  which  he  strongly  protests. 
^'  The  Father,"  says  he,  '^  is  the  ground-cause  or  original  source 
of  alL  Inferior  to  the  Father  is  the  Son,  who  operates  merely 
on  rational  beings ;  for  he  is  second  to  the  Father.  Still  more 
inferior  is  the  Hdy  Spirit,  whose  influence  is  limited  to  the 
church.  The  power  of  the  Father,  then,  is  greater  than  the 
power  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Spirit.  The  power  of  the  Son  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  lastly,  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  greater  than  that  of  all  other  holy  bemss;" 
De  Princip.  I.  c.  3.  The  original  is  in  Justinian  Ep.  ad  Me- 
nam.  The  version  of  Rufinus  has  misrepresented  the  sense 
here. 

Dionysius,  the  pupil  and  successor  of  Origen  at  Alexandria, 
wrote  against  SabeUius.  His  writings  are  preserved  only  m 
fragments,  quoted  by  Athanasius  and  others.     In  his  diatribe 

?;ainst  SabeUius,  he  names  the  Son  a  creation  and  work  of  the 
ather,  which  has  not  the  same  nature  with  him,  but  differs  in 
essence  from  him.  He  maintains  that  the  relation  of  the  Son 
to  the  Father,  is  like  that  of  the  vine  to  the  vintner,  or  the  ship 
to  its  builder ;  and  asserts  that  the  Son,  as  such,  had  no  exis- 
tence before  he  was  created ;  Athanas.  de  Smitent.  Dionys. 
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ooot.  Arian.  I.  p.  551.  edit.  Colon.  The  excess  of  this  diyer^ 
•itj  he  afterwards  corrected,  and  retreated  back  nearly  to  the 
opinions  of  Clement  of  Alexandria ;  Miinsch.  <^  101. 

Gregory  Thaumalnrgus  not  only  attributes  to  the  Son  a  sepa- 
rate hypostasis,  but  calls  him  a  ereatian  (nriaig).  Basil  seeks 
to  explain  away  this,  (ep.  210.  Opp.  III.  p.  316) ;  but  finds  it 
a  very  difficult  task. 

Dionysius  of  Rome,  cotemporary  with  Dionysus  of  Alexan* 
dria,  opposes  the  views  of  the  latter,  and  seeks  to  shew  that 
the  Son  b  not  created  but  b^otten^  that  he  is  dependent  on 
the  Father,  but  yet  eternal ;  and  therefore  he  comes  nearest  of 
all  to  the  views  of  the  Nicene  Creed. 

Cyprian  has  presented  no  very  explicit  views  in  relation  to 
this  subject.  It  is  probable  that  he  agreed  in  the  main  with 
TertuUian,  for  whom  he  cherished  a  warm  attachment.  In 
one  place,  however,  he  says  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  inferior  to 
the  Son,  (Epist.  ad  Pomp.  74)  ;  and  in  another,  he  says  that 
the  Father  is  greater  than  the  Son,  (Epist.  73,  ad  Jub.) 

Where  now  can  any  ground  be  discov«*ed  here,  which  will 
lead  us  to  believe  that  the  fathers  of  the  Nicene  Council  were 
prepared  by  the  preceding  state  of  opinion,  to  mamtab  the  nu^ 
tnerical  unity  of  substimce  in  the  Godhead  ?  All  is  either 
unity  of  counsel,  will,  and  operation ;  or  else  homogeneousnesM 
of  substance,  on  the  ground  that  the  Son  must  be  of  the  same 
nature  with  the  Parent. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  times  following  the  period  of  the 
Nicene  Council,  (a)  One  hcmdred  and  twenty-six  years  af- 
ter this  period,  an  ecumenical  Council  was  assembled  at  Chal- 
cedon,  some  distance  below  Byzantium,  and  on  the  opposite 
aide  of  the  Bosphorus  near  the  head  of  the  Propontis.  This 
Council  sanctioned  anew  the  Nicene  Symbol ;  and  b  their  de- 
claration they  state,  that  '*  Jesus  Chnst,  as  to  his  Godhead, 
is  oftooioiog  with  the  Father ;  and  as  to  his  humanity,  be  is 
i(ioovc$og  with  us."  Now  as  it  is  impossible  to  suppose,  that 
they  meant  to  assert  a  numerical  unity  of  Christ  with  us ;  so, 
as  they  have  here  given  us  a  clue  to  the  meaning  which  they 
attached  to  Ofioovatog^  we  cannot  suppose  them  to  have  under- 
stood the  word  as  designating  any  thing  more  than  homogene' 
outness  of  substance  wUi  the  Father. 

Jb)  The  mab  point  b  dispute  between  the  Nicene  Fathers 
the  Arians,  was  not  whether  there  was  a  numerical  unity 
b  the  Godhead,  but  wbethw  the  Son  was  a  created  Being. 
5 
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made  in  time,  tnd  properly  bdongiDg  the  order  of  created  in- 
telligencies.  In  the  close  of  their  formula  (^  nave  ovu  n^  n.  t. 
A,)  Uie  Council  have  utterly,  and  to  the  fiiU  extent  that  lan- 
guage allows,  abiured  these  tenets  of  Anus.  In  oppoaitioo  to 
him  they  maintam,  that  the  Son  was  "  begotten  of  the  substance 
of  the  Father,''  and  assert  his  true  divinity  m  eoosequeDce  of 
such  descent.  But  aU  this,  bears  not  on  the  point,  whether  the 
Godhead  in  both  b  a  numerical  unity.  It  simply  maintains 
the  point  of  homogenetmmtUj  mA  also,  (for  thi^  seems  to  be 
impBed  in  the  phrase  i*  t'^g  ovalug  tov  nargdg)^  that  his  gen- 
eration depended  not  on  the  will  of  the  Father,  as  many  pre- 
ceding theologians  had  taught,  but  that  it  belonged  easeotially 
to,  or  proceeded  from,  the  very  nature  of  the  Father. 

(c)  £usebius,  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  yrbo  was  present 
at  the  Council  of  Nice,  teUs  us  that  he  found  difficulties  in  sub- 
scribin^to  the  expressions  in  sijg  qvqIoq  tqv  natgog  and  dftoov- 
atog  ttf  nargi,  which  were  introduced  into  their  Symbd. 
Tlese  difficulties  he  proposed  to  the  Council ;  and  he  receiv- 
ed for  explanation  the  assurance,  that  what  they  meant  to  ex- 
press by  ofioovaiog  was,  that  there  is  no  likeness  (ifop^^ia)  be- 
tween the  Son  of  God  and  any  created  beings ;  that  he  alone 
was  in  all  respects  like  to  the  Father,  who  had  begotten  him  ; 
and  that  he  originated  not  from  any  other  being  or  substance, 
but  only  from  the  Father.  In  maintaining  hb  derivation  l^ 
generation,  they  avowed  that  they  did  not  mean  to  imply  an^ 
diing  like  a  corporeal  generation,  nothing  of  separation  or  di- 
vision, and  not  even  that  any  change  or  passion  in  the  Father 
should  be  implied,  but  that  the  generation  was  indescribable  and 
incomprehensible. 

WiUi  these  explanations,  inclined  as  he  was  to  deal  very  le- 
niently with  the  speculations  of  Arius,  he  voluntarily  subscrib- 
ed the  Creed.  Yet  none  of  these  explanations  have  respect 
to  numerical  unity  of  substance.  They  only  show,  that  the 
Council  meant  to  deny  the  principal  thing  winch  Arius  affirm- 
ed. 

(d)  But  the  explanations  of  Eusebius,  who  was  no  friend  to 
ofioovala,  may  not  be  deemed  impartial  and  satisfactory.  We 
will  resort  then,  to  the  testimony  of  Athanasius ;  for  this  cannot 
be  called  in  question,  on  any  such  ground. 

When  the  Nicene  Council  gave  their  opinion  that  the  Soa 
was  of  the  Father,  i.  e.  was  derived  from  him,  the  Arians  ad- 
mitted this.     But  they  construed  it  in  their  own  way,  viz.,  that 
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he  was  of  the  Father  in  like  manner  as  all  created  beings  are. 
To  put  an  end  to  this  evasion  the  Council  inserted  in  tijg  ovalug 
xQv  nctrgog  in  their  Creed,  which  could  not  be  said  in  reference 
to  the  derivation  of  any  created  objects. 

Again,  the  Council  maintained  that  the  Son  was  the  iixtip 
(image)  of  the  Father.  This  the  Arians  conceded  ;  for  man, 
said  they,  was  made  in  the  imafte  of  God.  To  meet  this  eva- 
sion, the  Council  bserted  ofioovoMQ  j^  nat^i,  which  excluded 
the  idea  of  likeness  merely  m  the  way  of  imitation,  and  im- 
plied a  real  homogeneousness  of  nature.  Athanas.  0pp.  I.  p. 
297.  Epist.  ad  Afric.  pp.  936,  937. 

According  to  these  explanations  then,  the  expressions  ''  of 
the  substance  of  the  Father"  and  *'  homoousian  with  the  Fa- 
ther," were  originally  and  purposely  designed  to  be  antithetic 
to  the  views  of  the  Arians ;  but  not  to  assert  the  numerical  uni- 
ty of  the  Godhead,  which  was  not  a  matter  of  contest  be- 
tween the  parties. 

^  In  another  passage,  Athanasius  proposes  to  those  who  dislike 
ofioovotog  because  it  is  not  a  scriptural  expression,  to  substitute 
for  it  the  expression,  Son  by  nature.  The  meaning  of  this,  as 
he  expounds  it,  is,  that  the  Son  is  not  a  created  being,  and  has 
DO  be^gmning  of  existence  in  time.  Whoever  acknowledges 
this,  he  regards  as  acknowledging  that  the  Son  is  ofioovaiog. 
£p.  ad  Afros,  p.  940.  Now  such  an  acknowledgment  would 
be  a  real  and  thorough  renunciation  of  Arianism  ;  but  it  would 
be  DO  recognition  of  the  numerical  unity  of  the  Godhead. 

In  another  passage,  Athanasius  considers  6f*oovaiog  and  ofio* 
i^wjg  as  eouivalent  expressk>ns ;  De  Svnod.  Arim.  et  Seleuc. 

{.  923.    but  6fioq>vfjg  designates  specific  unity,  not  numeric, 
n  another  passage  he  says,  that  the  Son  is  toioutog  67og  ona- 
nig ;   Orat.  cont.  Arianos,  p.  326. 

Athanasius  rejects  the  expression  fiopoovatog  rrji  naigl,  and 
considers  it  as  being  SabeUian;  I.  p.  241.  In  another  place 
he  says  of  the  ovala  of  the  Son,  that  it  is  yipvijfia  ovaiag  tov 
nmtpog ;  de  Sjmodis,  p.  923.  Moreover  he  admits  of  two  kinds 
of  ovalms,  viz.,  an  ovoia  afipwntog  and  an  ovala  yipwijrog.  How 
can  these  be  numerically  one  and  the  same  ? 

(e)  Gregory  Nazianzen  was  confessedly  a  disbeliever  in  itti- 
merical  unity  and  admitted  only  a  speci&D  unity.  He  places 
the  unii^  of  the  Godhead  in  harmony  of  purposes  and  opera- 
tions, ^OTi  ufp  agl^fitf  i^wpibQ'i),  T^  iSoval^  fii^  ufAv^a0a$j '  so 
that  although  they  [the  persons  b  the  Godhead]  differ  in  num-^ 
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hefy  they  are  not  divided  in  power ;'  Opjp.  I.  p.  562.  Urn 
brings  an  example  from  the  like  natures  of  Adam,  Eve,  and 
Seth,  who  were  ofioovoiotj  to  illustrate  the  o/uoot/o/«of  the  God- 
head, p.  598.  He  even  compares  the  Trinity  to"*  three  suns, 
which  shine  with  combined  liglit. 

(/)  Basil,  tlie  paiticular  friend  of  Gregory,  cherished  the 
same  views.  He  says,  that  the  advocates  of  the  Nicene  Creed 
acknowledge  a  God  who  is  one,  not  in  a  nuwiierieal  wav,  but 
as  being  of  one  nature,  IV«  ovh  dgiOfitf^  oXXm  t^  ipvai$ ;  lU.  p. 
81.  Aj^in,the  Father  is  qpcSg  iifo^x^^f  ^^  ^®  ^^^  ^  ^PJ^ 
y^pvti&tif ;  and  he  represents  the  Niceoe  Fathers  as  choosing 
the  word  ofioovaiog  in  order  to  destgnate  dftott^ov  xiig  fvsie»g, 
i.  e.  the  same  dignity  of  nature  ;  Ep.  52.  p.  145.  The  unity 
then  is  not  numerical,  in  his  view,  but  specific  and  one  of  like 
rank  or  elevation. 

(g*)  Finally,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  the  third  in  tfaiscotemporary 
baud  of  very  distinguished  men,  is  more  explicit  still  in  favow 
of  ipedfic  unity.  He  repels  the  charge  of  Tritbeisra,  and  says, 
that  one  need  not  aver  that  there  are  three  Gods,  because  the 
name  God  is  a  generic  idea,  whereby  the  whde  divine  nature 
is  designated.  This  he  illustrates  by  referring  to  Peler,  Paul, 
and  Barnabas,  who,  he  says,  were  not  three  ovaltu,  but  only  one. 
If  one^  calls  them  three  men,  he  goes  on  to  say,  this  is  only  by 
a  catackresis  or  abuse  of  language,  which  indeed  may  be  allow- 
ed in  respect  to  men,  but  cannot  be  made  use  of  in  re^Mct  to 
the  Godhead ;  0pp.  U.  p.  914.  Cur  non  tres  Dii  sunt,  p  447 
seq. 

It  lies  now  upon  the  very  face  of  thb  represeetatioa^  itel 
Godhead  was  in  hb  mind  only  a  generic  idea ;  and  thst  F%» 
ther.  Son,  and  Spirit  were  individuals  under  tbkgemte.  Ham 
this  differs  from  theoretical  Tritheisin,  it  would  be  very  " 
cult  to  show. 

Lower  down  we  need  not  go,  in  order  to  show  how  the  d^ 
aiog  of  the  Nicene  Symbol  was  understood.  It  were  ewy  li 
peal  to  Chrysostom ;  who  not  only  calls  Adam  and  Eve  ip 
0M«  (Homil.  XVI.  in  Gen.),  but  appeals  to  the  fact  tfaM  < 
dren  are  of  the  same  nature  (iiioovato$)  with  their  pai«Hli»  m 
order  to  show  that  the  Son  is  ofiooieu^  with  the  Father  |  OitC 
advers.  Anom.  L  p.  359.  ed.  Francof.  So  Hilary,  m  «p 
plaining  the  unity  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  comes  at  la0t  t» 
the  conclusion,  that  it  consists  in  having  the  same  poww  mi 
glory  J  De  Synodis,  pp.  1187—1191.  De  Trinit.  III.  p. 
seq. 
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In  a  wordy  that  a  homogeneautness  of  nature,  and  not  a  nu- 
merical unity  of  substance,  was  understood  by  the  leading 
teachers  in  the  churches,  after  the  Council  of  Nice,  to  consti- 
tute the  unhj  of  the  Godhead,  appears  from  the  fact,  that  three 
of  them,  viz.  Basil,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  Gregory  of  Nys- 
sa,  one  and  all,  unite  in  insisting,  that  there  is  in  the  Godhead, 
in  and  by  itself  considered,  three  hypostases  and  one  divine 
substance.  Their  own  explanation  of  what  they  meant  by 
this  proposition,  seems  to  leave  us  no  room  for  doubt  how  we  are 
to  chss  their  opinion.  They  compare  the  three  hypostases  of 
the  Godhead  to  individuals  among  men.  They  tell  us  that 
Paul,  Peter,  and  John  are  three  different  subjects  or  hyposta- 
ses; and  yet  all  belong  to  the  same  genus,  i.  e.  to  the  genus 
num.  So  m  the  Godhead  there  are  three  subjects,  as  they 
assert,  which  have  one  and  the  same  nature,  inasmuch  as  they 
belong  to  the  genus  dimnum;  i.  e.  they  all  partake  of  the  na- 
ture of  Godhead.  Basil  Opp.  HI.  p.  115  seq.  Greg.  Naz. 
Orat.  XXIII.  p.  423.  See  also  Theodoret,  Dial.  I.  C^p.  IV- 
p.  67,  ed.  Halle. 

But  1  have  proceeded  far  enough.  All  which  results  from 
this  view,  lies  indeed  upon  the  very  face  of  the  Nicane  Creed. 
The  Son  is  ^log  In  ^ioS,  ipig  in  qtrnti^ ;  then  he  is  of  course 
not  ovaUt  iyivn^og,  like  the  Father ;  and  therefore  a  proper 
numerieal  unity  of  substance  seems  to  be  out  of  all  question. 
The  Son  only  belongs  to  the  same  gen%Uj  or  (if  one  prefers  so 
expressing  it)  species,  and  has  therefore  only  a  tpect/Ee  unity. 
Self-existent  substance  and  independent  being  are  entirely 
out  (^  die  question.  This  idea  the  Nicene  Fathers,  at  least 
many  of  them,  would  probably  have  opposed  with  all  their 
might ;  for,  as  bishop  Bull  affirms,  am  uno  are  they  decfaured, 
that  the  Father  only  is  avto^iog. 

I  return  from  this  digression,  (if  indeed  that  must  be  named 
digression^  which  connects  itself  so  intimately  with  the  inquiry 
respecting  the  real  views  of  the  Nicene  Creed),  to  make  some 
further  remarks  on  the  main  poedtion  of  that  symbol,  viz.,  the 
diffine  derivaium  of  the  Son ;  and  also  on  those  views  of  the 
TriniQr  wUch  are  more  usuaUy  presented  by  the  leading  ortho- 
dox writers  of  modem  times,  and  which  stand  connected  as  to 
their  origin  with  ihe  doctrine  of  the  Nicene  Creed. 

4.  Dr.  S.,  in  the  extract  from  his  Oktubenslehre  given  in  the 
preceding  pages,  has  briefly  suggested,  but  not  fully  illustraled, 
the  inconsistency  of  the  Athaoasian  or  Nicene  views  of  the 
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Trinity,  with  the  equality  of  the  persons  m  the  Godheftd  u  to 
power  and  glory.  The  additional  views  which  I  wish  here  to 
surest,  may  be  summarily  exhibited  as  follows. 

The  eternal  power  and  Godhead  of  the  Divinity  ^^  are  clear- 
ly seen  by  the  things  that  are  made ;"  at  least  we  must  acknow- 
ledge this,  if  we  take  the  apostle  for  our  guide.  ^^  The  heavens 
declare  his  glory,  and  the  firmament  sheweth  forth  the  works  of 
hb  hands,"  if  we  are  to  credit  the  Psalmist.  The  view  of  God 
as  creator  and  author  of  all  things,  is  one  of  the  most  exalted 
which  the  Bible  disck)ses.  Hence  when  the  challenge  is  made 
to  compare  him  with  all  idol  gods,  the  holy  prophets  appeal  to 
the  attribute  of  Jehovah  as  creator  and  author  of  all  things, 
as  the  final  and  unquestionable  decision  of  the  matter  in  debate. 

It  is  then  one  of  the  highest  exhibitions  of  power  made  by 
the  Godhead,  that  it  is  the  efficient  cause  of  i>eing.  Conse- 
quently the  glory  due  to  (jod,  and  given  to  him  by  holy  beings, 
KMT  and  on  account  of  this,  is  one  among  the  most  conspicuous 
features  of  all  the  gk>ry  which  is  ascribed  to  him. 

But  if  such  power  and  glory  are  his,  because  he  is  the  author 
of  inferior  beings  and  of  die  natural  creation,  is  not  unspeaka- 
bly more  power  and  glory  exhibited,  (and  therefore  may  be 
justly  claimed),  by  the  generation  of  the  Son  and  procession  of 
the  Spirit?  If  the  Father  is  the  fom  et  princtpium  of  the 
second  and  third  persons,  as  the  Latin  fathers  say :  or  the  wxla 
or  oiTioy  of  these,  as  the  Ghreek  ones  affirm ;  then  the  power 
and  glory  manifested  in  the  production  of  Godhead  itself  is  as 
much  greater  than  what  is  manifested  in  the  creation  of  inferior 
things,  as  Godhead  is  elevated  above  them.  The  higher  we 
rank  the  second  and  third  persons  of  the  Trinity,  then,  the  more 
m  proportion  do  we  elevate  the  power  and  glory  of  the  first  per- 
son who  produced  them. 

I  do  not  see  that  we  can  retreat  from  the  consequences  of 
such  a  sentiment,  by  saying  that  dyivptjaia  is  the  characteristic 
merely  of  the  first  person,  JUioHo  of  the  second,  and  tmnft%p$g 
of  the  third.  The  characteristic  of  ayepptjala  involves  in  its 
venr  nature  attributes  fundamental  and  essential  to  Godhead  it- 
self. Be  it  that  you  allow  the  Son  and  Spirit  to  be  the  author  of 
the  natural  and  spiritual  creation,  you  still  place  the  Father  im- 
measurably above  them,  when  you  make  him  the  sole  author  of 
the  generation  of  the  Son  as  a  divine  nature,  or  (if  you  believe 
with  the  Greek  church  of  ancient  days)  of  the  processk>n  of  the 
Spirit  who  is  of  the  same  nature.     The  Font  et  Principium  of 
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GoDHBAD  must  be  immeasurably  and  beyond  all  conception 
aboye  any  and  all  other  beings. 

Nor  is  this  radical  difficulQ^  removed,  by  the  modified  views 
and  more  cautious  statem^ts  of  modern  theologians.    Accord- 
ing to  them,  the  Father  is  the  author  of  only  the  eyhsiatence,  i. 
e.  the  modus  existendi  or  personality  of  the  Son  and  Spirit, 
while  the  substance  or  essence  of  the  Godhead  is  numericaUy 
one  and  the  same  in  all  the  three  persons.     But  here  too  a  dif- 
ficulty arises  of  somewhat  formidable  magnitude.     It  is  this* 
Father  and  Son  and  Spirit  are  conceded  to  be  numerically  one 
and  the  same  in  essence  or  substance.    Yet,  if  we  are  to  credit 
the  views  now  before  us,  we  must  at  least  believe  that  the  Fa- 
ther is  the  origin  or  author  of  the  modus  existendi  of  the  Son 
and  Spirit.     The  whole  reduces  itself  then  simply  to  this,  viz., 
that  while  the  substance  of  the  Son  and  Spirit  is  self-existent 
and  independent  and  the  same  with  that  of  the  Father,  it  has 
still  no  modtu  existendi  but  that  which  the  Father  gives  it  But 
how,  we  may  be  allowed  to  ask,  could  the  substance  of  the  Son 
and  Spirit  be  self-existent  and  independent,  and  yet  be  supposed 
to  exist  without  any  modus  eocistendi  necessarily  attached  to  it  ? 
And  if  that  modus  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  even  imagined  to 
be  disdonnected  from  tbe  existence  of  the  substance  itself,  and 
cannot  possibly  have  ever  been  as  it  were  in  abejrance  and  wait- 
mg  to  be  determined,  how  could  that  modus  sprmg  from  the  Fa- 
ther, and  not  come  from,  or  be  necessarily  connected  with,  self- 
existent  substance  itself?  Or  (to  put  the  matter  in  another  light), 
how  is  it  that  the  Father,  being  one  and  the  same  substance  nu- 
merically with  the  Son  and  Spirit,  could  have  the  attribute  of 
afippijaiaj  while  the  Son  and  Spirit  have  it  not  ?    Do  not  attri- 
butes, at  least  according  to  the  usual  methods  of  thinking  and 
reasoning,  arise  from  the  nature  and  essence  of  substances? 
And  if  the  Son  and  Spirit  possess  the  same  substance  in  all  re- 
spects, (which  must  be  true  if  the  substance  of  the  Godhead  is 
numericalbf  one),  then  how  can  it  be  shewn,  that  the  second 
and  third  persons  are  dependent  for  the  mode  of  their  existence 
on  the  first  ?    The  same  causes  produce  the  same  efiects.     If 
die  very  same  substance  belongs  to  the  Father  whidi  belongs  to 
the  Son  and  Spirit ;   and,  as  possessing  this,  the  Father  has 
dyippfjaia  ;  how  can  it  be  shewn,  that  the  attributes  attached  to 
this  substance  must  not  in  each  case  be  the  same  ? 

But  if  you  say  again,  in  order  to  avoid  the  difficulty  now  sug- 
gested, that  ^  there  may  be  a  distinction  in  smne  respects  in  the 
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Godhead,  which  does  not  mvolve  the  question  of  eqimiity  of 
power  and  glory ^  I  concede  this ;  but  then  I  ask,  whether  it 
has  not  been  shewn  above,  that  the  diflference  now  bef(Mre  us 
cannot  be  deemed  to  be  one  of  this  nature.  To  be  the  author 
of  the  proper  substance  of  the  Godhead  of  Son  and  Spirit,  ae- 
cordiu^  to  the  patristical  creed ;  or  to  be  the  author  oi  the  amh 
du$  exutendi  ol  the  Son  and  Spirit,  according  to  the  modern 
creed  ;  both  seem  to  involve  the  idea  of  a  power  and  glory  b 
the  Father,  immeasurably  above  that  of  the  Son  and  Spirit ; 
and  this,  just  in  the  rado  stated  by  Origen. 

The  venerable  Ridgley,  who  is  not  wont  to  shrink  from  dif- 
ficulties, and  was  somewhat  deeply  imbued  with  attachment  to 
Symbols,  feels  obliged,  for  the  reasons  above  suggested  or  sonw 
others,  (for  be  does  not  expressly  assign  his  reasons),  thus  to  de- 
clare himself,  (Body  of  Div.  I.  p.  123,  ed.  1731)  :  "The princi- 
pal thing  in  which  I  am  obliged,  till  1  receive  further  conviction, 
to  diShr  from  many  others,  is,  whether  the  Son  and  Spirit  hwte 
a  communicated  or  derived  personality.  This  many  assert,  but, 
I  think,  without  sufficient  proof;  for  1  cannot  but  conclude,  that 
the  divine  personality,  not  only  of  the  Father,  but  of  the  Son 
and  Spirit,  is  as  much  independent  and  underived,  as  the  di- 
vine essence."  He  had  4iefore  repeatedly  said,  that  Father, 
Son^  and  Spirit  have  the  same  Melf-exiMnt  divine  nature. 

This  sensible  and  solid  writer  then  goes  on  to  shew,  that  all 
the  texts  which  are  brouebt  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
feneration,. refer  to  Chnst  as  Mediator;  and  that  the  name 
Son  of  God,  has  reference  to  the  same  character. 

But  as  Ridgley  is  not  held  by  some  to  be  orthodox  on  this 
pjoint,  let  us  turn  our  attention  for  a  moment  to  the  more  shaip- 
sighted  and  powerful  Turretin.  "  The  essence,"  says  he  (L 
p.  306),  "  is  one ;  the  persons  are  three ;  that  is  absolute,  these 
are  relative ;  that  is  communicable,  these  are  incommunicable." 

But  bow  can  this  last  declaration  be  substantiated  to  our  sat- 
isfacdon  ?  How  can  setfexistent  essence  be  communicated  ? 
The  bebg  that  exists  by  commfunication  from  another,  b  of 
course  dependent  on  that  other ;  and  what  can  it  mean  that  a 
idf-exiitent  essence  is  communicated  to  him,  who  does  not  be- 
come self-existent  thereby  ?  Or  if  he  is  self-existent,  then  how 
can  he  exist  by  communicated  subsUnce  ? 

These  difficulties  are  not  diminished,  when  the  venerable  wrir 
ter  justcited  says :  "  [Hie  essence]  b  communicable  not  in  the 
way  of  multiplication,  out  secundum  identitatemt  i.  e.  in  the  way 
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of  ideatiQr.  • .  •  For  ahhough  the  essence  is  in  sum  the  same  as 

the  three  persons  taken  together,  yet  each  [person]  has  a  some* 
what  larger  extension  (latior  est),  because  each  person  has  the 
whole  Godhead ;  ahhough  not  adequately  and  totally,  so  to 
speak,  1.  e.  not  exclusively  m  respect  to  the  other  persons,  ibr 
it  belongs  to  them  all." 

How  identity  can  be  communicated,  remains  as  yet  unex- 
plained ;  and  as  to  the  allegation,  that  each  person  has  the 
whde  Grodhead,  and  yet  that  this  Godhead  bdongs  in  common 
to  them  all,  it  needs  a  mind  of  greater  subtilty  than  1  possess,  lo 
deduce  an  intelligible  proposition  out  of  this. 

After  all,  Turretin,  in  pursuing  the  distinction  of  personality 
to  the  neplus  ultra  j  comes  in  the  end  to  this  conclusion  :  ^^  Per- 
son  may  be  said  to  differ  from  essence,  not  really  and  essentially, 
as  one  thing  and  another  thing ;  but  modallyy  i.  e.  as  modm  dif- 
fers from  the  thing  itself."  He  goes  still  further;  for  the  attri- 
butes of  God,  such  as  power,  wisdom,  justice,  etc.,  he  makes 
essential  to  Godhead ;  but  personality,  he  thinks,  is  not  of  the 
divine  essence ;  ^^  it  is  God  in  the  concrete,  but  not  in  the  ab- 
stract." 

How  all  of  these  representations,  (which  are  only  a  specimen 
of  what  many  others  are),  can  be  made  to  consist  together,  b  a 
fair  question,  and  one  of  serious  import.  Let  us  pass  in  review 
the  course  of  thought.  First  we  have  it,  that  only  the  essence 
of  the  Deity  is  communicable,  and  this  in  the  way  of  identity. 
Personality  or  the  modus  existendi  cannot  be  communicated. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  in  the  meantime,  that  we  have  the  re- 
cognition, every  where,  that  the  substance  of  the  Godhead  b 
numericaUy  one  and  the  same,  in  all  the  three  persons,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  self-existent  in  all.  Then  again,  although  personaUtv  b 
only  moclo/,  i.  e.  modus  existendi  onlv,  yet  the  personality  of  Son 
and  Spirit  Turretb  holds  to  be  derived  from  the  Father.  But 
bow  is  this  to  be  made  out,  when  the  same  writer  expressly  teUs 
us  that  personality  is  an  incommunicable  attribute  ?  How  could 
the  Father  give,  what  he  could  not  communicate  ?  I  might 
add :  How  couM  he  give  that,  which  (according  to  Turretin)  he 
did  not  so  possess  as  to  give  ?  inasmuch  as  the  modus  existendi 
of  the  Son  is  necessarily  attached  to  the  substance  of  his  God- 
bead,  and  thb  substance  is  self-existent,  not  given  or  communi- 
cated by  the  Father.  To  say  that  the  Son  had  no  personality 
toccept  that  whidi  was  given^  would  ba  to  say  that  hb  substance 
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extfCed  without  any  modui  exiitendi  ;  which  does  not  seem  to 
need  refiitation. 

If  then  the  Father  communicates  personality,  i.  e.  modus  ex* 
istendi,  to  the  second  and  third  persons  of  the  Godhead,  it  must 
be  because  he  communicates  bis  tubstance  to  them ;  and  so 
the  communication  of  the  substance  occasions  the  personality* 
But  this  view,  which  is  the  ancient  Nicene  one,  has  also  difficul- 
ties enough.  If  the  whole  substance  is  identically  communica- 
ted, then  personality  is  bestowed  of  course  along  with  it ;  for 
modus  existendi  must  necessarily  accmnpany  substance  in  all 
its  conditions.  If  this  be  so,  and  the  whole  substance  of  the 
Father  is  identically  communicated,  then  why  should  not  iyiv- 
pfiola  and  pcUemitas  belong  to  the  second  and  third  persons  of 
the  (jodhead,  as  well  as  to  the  first  ?  But  if  personality  is  giv- 
en without  the  communication,  or  independently  of  the  commu- 
nication, of  the  substance  of  the  Godhead,  then  how  can  person- 
ality be  an  incommunicable  attribute  ? 

Such  are  the  difficulties  that  force  themselves  upon  my  mind, 
in  relation  to  this  scheme  of  Trinitarianism,  so  extensively  re- 
ceived in  modem  times,  in  the  room  of  the  ancient  Nicene 
views.  Are  the  difficulties  lessened  in  any  good  measure,  by 
the  efforts  of  even  a  Turretin  to  explain  them  ?  And  can  a 
simple  view  of  the  scriptural  doctrine,  be  one  firaught  with  such 
an  excessive  measure  of  subtilties  as  this  ?  And  indeed  we 
may  well  be  permitted  to  ask :  Can  the  human  mind  reconcile 
views  so  discrepant  and  jarrbg?  And  where  in  all  the  Bible 
do  we  find  any  thing  which  introduces  such  subtile  views  to  our 
notice? 

I  am  aware  of  the  manner  in  which  suggestions  of  this  nature 
are  usually  met.  *  The  mystery  of  the  Trinity,'  it  is  said, '  is 
high  and  holy  and  inscrutable.'  True,  indeed ;  it  is  and  must 
be  so.  No  serious  miud  will  object  to  this  sentiment,  if  it  be 
properly  defined  and  understood.  But  may  we  not  be  allowed 
to  ask,  after  wliat  has  been  produced  above :  Why  have  so  many 
men,  who  alk>w  in  theory  that  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  is  in- 
scrutable, practically  neglected  what  they  have  urged  upon 
others,  and  undertaken  to  give  us  graphic  and  specific  views  of 
it,  and  to  settle  with  precision  the  relation  of  the  persons  in  the 
Godhead  ?  Why  did  they  not  content  themselves  with  adopting 
the  simple  biblical  declarations,  and  leave  the  subject  there  if  it 
be  truly  inscrutable^  How  can  the  man  who  believes  really  and 
Iruly ,  that  in  many  respects  the  modus  existendi  of  the  Godhead 
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M  ahogetber  inscrutable,  when  he  reads  many  things  that  have 
been  written  on  this  subject,  refrain  from  the  conviction  and 
feeling,  that  those  persons  are  usually  most  prone  to  exclaim, 
mystery!  mystery!  on  every  occasion  where  close  mquiry  is 
urged,  who  take  the  greatest  liberties  of  all  in  defining,  or  at- 
tempting to  define,  the  mysteries  of  the  Godhead  by  metaphy- 
sical propositions  ? 

Or  will  it  be  said,  (as  doubtless  it  may  be),  that  all  the  diffi- 
culties and  apparent  contradictbns  which  we  may  seam  to  find 
in  the  views  of  the  Nicene  fathers,  or  of  many  modern  Trmita- 
rians,  arise  simply  from  the  fact,  that  the  divine  substance  and 
subsistence  or  modus  existendi  are  altogether  difierent  from 
those  of  created  things ;  and  that  such  conclusions  as  those 
that  have  been  drawn  above,  are  drawn  merely  by  virtue  of  an- 
alogical reasoning  which  will  not  hold  here  ? 

If  this  should  be  alleged,  as  it  probably  will  be  because  it  of- 
ten has  been,  the  answer  is  near  at  hand.  A  sincere  believer  in 
a  scriptural  Trinity,  who  at  the  same  time  b  cautious  in  making 
positive  statements,  might  still  reply  and  say  :  Mf  it  be  indeed 
true,  as  you  affirm,  that  the  divine  substance  and  subsistence 
are  immeasurably  above  our  comprehension,  and  that  no  analo- 
gies in  that  mode  of  reasoning  which  has  its  basis  in  truths  that 
respect  created  things,  will  apply  here,  then  what  confidence  do 
you,  by  your  own  averment,  allow  me  to  place  in  your  own  propo- 
sitions and  distinctions  and  minute  and  subtile  divisions  of  a  meta- 
physical nature  ?  Is  God  absolutely  incomprehensible,  and  so 
mfinitely  superior  to  all  perception  and  knowledge  on  our  part } 
Is  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  one  that  is  so  utterly  unfathoma- 
ble and  beyond  investigation  ?  Then  why  should  you  call  on 
me  to  follow  you  through  distinctions  respecting  the  Godhead, 
which  purport  to  be  the  result  of  the  most  complete  and  entire 
analytical  knowledge  ;  distinctions  indeed  so  minute,  that  noth- 
bg  short  of  a  full  view  of  the  whole  subject,  a  complete  analysis 
of  the  Crodhead,  can  fairly  be  a  ground  of  support  for  them  ? 
You  urge  on  me  the  mysterious  and  incomprehensible  and  aw- 
ful nature  of  this  subject ;  and  all  this  I  fully  believe  in,  as  to 
various  particulars ;  and  yet  you  seem  to  me,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  you  are  doing  this,  to  be  yourself  endeavouring  to 
enter  into  the  sanctum  sanctorum  itself  of  the  Godhead  ;  and 
rending  the  sacred  veil  asunder,  you  are  anxiously  striving  to 
inspect  those  things  which  mortal  e^es  are  not  permitted  to  be- 
hold, and  to  speak  thpse  thmgs  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  any  one 
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10  titter !  If  sach  is  your  case,  what  ground  can  you  chdm  of 
eomplaiiit  against  the  freedom  and  temerity  of  others  in  specu* 
lation  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity  ? 

Most  fully  do  I  accede  to  the  proposition,  that  in  many  re- 
spects the  being  and  perfections  of  God  must  be  objects  that 
are  elevated  far  above  our  comprehension.  I  repeat  diis  senti- 
ment to  avoid  being  misunderstood  •  But  my  difficulty  with  yoa 
is,  that  while  you  so  often  and  audibly  proclaim  this,  you  ap- 
pear to  have  so  little  of  apprehension,  that  you  are  yourself  be- 
coming an  ofiender  against  the  very  doctrine  which  you  pro- 
claim.' 

I  do  not  see  what  reply  any  one  of  the  minute  metaphysical 
definers  of  the  Trinity  could  well  make  to  this.  Certainly 
those  ought  not  to  cry  out  mysteruj  in  order  to  repress  the  in- 
nuiries  of  others,  who  consider  and  treat  the  whole  subject  as 
thoueh  it  were  within  their  own  grasp. 

The  impression  naturally  made  upon  my  mind  by  the 
reading  of  some  books  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity,  is,  that 
diose  who  warn  us  most  against  reasoning  more  humano  con- 
cerning it,  are  usually  those  whose  reasoning  will  least  bear 
the  test  of  close  examination.  Tt  is  peculiar  to  conscious 
strength  never  to  boast,  and  never  to  shrink  from  contest. 
Usually  it  is  only  when  a  man  sees  his  cause  to  be  weak,  or 
suspects  it  to  be  so,  that  he  cries  out  procul  I  O  procul !  to 
others.  But  in  many  a  case  of  this  kind,  a  great  mistake  is 
committed.  The  man  who  warns  against  all  approach  to  the 
most  holy  place,  has  himself,  perhaps,  not  only  thrust  aside  the 
vail  which  screened  it  from  view,  but  without  even  putting  the 
shoes  from  off  his  feet  has  endeavoured  to  traverse  the  whole 
of  the  sacred  enclosure.  Then  why  does  he  so  zealously 
warn  us  against  all  approach  ?  The  believer,  as  already  mention- 
ed above,  might  well  say :  *  Is  it  not  lawful  for  me  to  examine 
what  he  tells  me  I  must  believe  ?  If  his  mind  has  comprehend- 
ed what  he  teaches,  why  cannot  mine  comprehend  it  too? 
What  he  has  taught,  I  may  apprehend  and  learn.  If  he 
has  said  unintelligible  things,  I  know  full  truly  that  they  must 
have  been  unintellieible  to  him  as  well  as  to  me.  Why  should 
be  attempt  to  hinder  me  from  examhiing  the  consistency  and 
propriety  of  his  assertions,  by  averring  that  the  subject  of  which 
he  treats  is  mysterious  ?  Ete  it  so  ;  yet  so  fiir  as  he  himself 
can  penetrate  into  this  mystery,  so  iar  I  can  folk>w  him,  pro- 
vided I  am  not  much  bis  inferior ;  and  if  I  am,  there  are  others 
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tble  to  foUow  him.  What  be  can  teach,  others  can  lean. 
What  is  unknowable^  he  does  not  understand  any  better  than  I 
do ;  why  then  should  he  make  propositions  concerning  it,  as 
though  be  did  understand  it,  and  then  forbid  me  to  examine 
them  on  the  ground  that  the  subject  is  mj/8teriou$  ?  So  far  as 
it  is  so,  it  is  mysterious  to  him  as  well  as  to  me.  Why  should 
he  attempt  to  make  the  impression  on  me,  that  he  understands 
the  deep  things  of  God,  and  then  tell  me  that  the  place  where 
he  has  taken  his  own  stand  is  too  holy  for  me  to  approach? 
This  may  do  with  minds  of  a  certain  cast,  which  are  too  indolent 
or  too  litde  informed  to  think  for  themselves ;  but  every  mmd 
truly  enlightened  and  that  thinks  for  itself,  will  easily  under- 
stand how  inconsistent  and  fudle  all  allegations  of  the  nature 
in  question  are,  when  they  are  made  rather  to  cover  the  defects 
of  cme's  own  reasoning,  or  the  inconsistency  of  his  assertions, 
than  to  distinguish  the  true  boundaries  between  \diat  is  know- 
able  and  what  is  not*  1  would  that  all  the  lovers  of  truth 
might  forbear  making  any  eSoris  to  hide  the  faults  of  their 
reasoning  or  the  conscious  weakness  of  their  cause,  under 
exclamations  of  such  a  nature  as  have  been  suggested.  The  men 
who  most  indulge  in  them,  are  not  unfrequently  those  who 
most  offend  agamst  the  very  rules  which  they  prescribe  to 
others.' 

But  I  am  digressing  from  my  subject.  Let  us  return,  then, 
and  inquire  a  Uttle  further  respecting  the  views  of  the  Nicene 
fathers. 

We  have  seen  that  the  equal  power  and  glory  of  the  three 
persons  in  the  Godhead  <laes  not  seem  to  be  compatible  with 
their  mode  of  setting  forth  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  We 
have  also  seen,  that  the  greatly  modified  views  of  leading  Trini- 
tarians m  modem  times,  do  not  by  any  means  relieve  the  sub- 
ject from  seeming  incongruities  and  apparently  insurmountable 
obstacles.  But  1  must  caution  my  readers  against  deducing 
any  thmg  from  all  this,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  scriptural  doc- 
trine itself  of  the  Trinity.  What  can  be  more  obvious,  than 
that  writers  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times,  who  believed  in 
die  tme  «id  real  divinity  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
may  have  made  imperfect  representations  of  this,  and  such  as 
will  not  bear  scannmg  by  the  principles  of  criticism  and  logic, 
and  yet  the  doctrioe  itself  be  tme  ?  Might  I  not  easily  bring 
(anwd  analogies  of  this  kind?  Do  we  not  know,  that  the 
great  and  cardmal   doctrine  of  the  atonement  was  for  ages 
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represented  as  a  compensation  or  satisfaction  made  to  the  lead- 
er of  the  spirits  of  darkness,  on  account  of  taking  men  awa^ 
from  his  dombion  ?  Now  this  obscured,  but  did  not  quench,  the 
gbry  of  thb  doctrine.  And  so  it  has  been  with  other  doc- 
trines ;  and  that  of  the  Trinity  does  not  seem  to  form  an  ex- 
ception. 

The  darkness  that  is  in  men,  is  not  m  God,  nor  in  his  truth. 
Ck>uds  may  eclipse  the  sun ;  but  they  will  pass  over,  and  soon- 
er or  later  he  will  shme  in  all  his  strength. 

Allowing  then  that  ages  and  generatbns  have  failed  to  rep- 
resent, in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the  great  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  it  is  no  proof  that  it  is  not  true ;  nor  is  it  even  a  proof, 
that  in  its  practical  bearings  it  had  not  a  substantial  influeuce 
upon  the  minds  of  Christians,  when  imperfectly  represented, 
although  not  its  full  and  proper  influence.  When  the  error 
noted  above  respecting  the  atonement,  was  cherished  and 
propagated,  it  did  not  hinder  Christians  from  believing  in  the 
vicarious  satbfaction  made  by  the  death  of  Christ,  nor  extin- 
gubh  the  gratitude  that  was  felt  for  his  redemption. 

So  in  the  case  before  us.  When  we  examine,  part  by  part, 
the  imperfections  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  we  may  be  tempted  to 
ask :  Can  the  abettors  of  this  be  regarded  as  believers  in  the 
divinity  of  the  Son  and  Spirit  ?  Indeed  we  almost  spontane- 
ously ask :  Shall  we  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  Nicene 
fathers,  and  those  who  preceded  and  followed  them  and 
^mpathized  in  their  views  and  expressions,  were  Arians  or 
Tritheists  ?  Candour  will  oblige  us  to  say,  I  have  no  doubt 
at  aU,  that  they  had  no  apprehension  of  cherishing  the  errors 
of  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  parties.  That  they  meant 
not  to  be  Arians,  their  rigid  scrutiny,  their  most  thorough  op- 
position to  and  denunciation  of  their  peculiar  sentiments,  show 
so  plainly,  that  a  man  must  shut  his  eyes  against  the  light  of 
the  mid-day  sun,  if  he  does  not  perceive  it.  That  they  dis- 
chumed  Tritheism,  every  where  appears  in  all  their  writings. 
Most  abundant  pains  did  they  take  to  do  this.  In  intention  and 
design^  then,  or  in  their  own  estimation,  they  were  neither 
Arians  nor  TVitheists,  but  believers  in  the  real  divinity  of  the 
Saviour,  and  probably  of  the  Spirit ;  and  if  so,  then  they  were 
worshippers  of  a  Trinity  in  Unity. 

The  question  what  they  supposed  themselves  to  be  and 
meant  to  be,  does  not  indeed  seem  to  admit  of  any  rational 
doubt    The  answer  lies  upon  the  face  of  their  multiplied  and 
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most  solemn  tnd  earnest  asseverations  and  explanations.  But 
the  question,  after  all,  whether  the  principles  which  ihey  as- 
sumed and  defended,  would  not,  when  understood  in  a  simply- 
logical  way,  lead  to  something  not  much  diverse  from  Arianism, 
or  else  to  Tritheism,  is  a  question  of  a  very  different  nature 
from  those  that  have  just  been  put.  It  is  impossible  for  me 
in  my  own  mind  to  hesitate  in  saying,  that  either  what  is  but 
little  better  than  Arianism,  or  else  what  amounts  to  real  the- 
oretical Trithebm,  must  be  the  legitimate  and  inevitable  logi- 
cal result  of  their  principles.  I  readily  allow  that  these  are 
serious  declarations,  and  such  as  involve  responsibility ;  and 
we  must  stop  for  a  moment  to  consider  them. 

The  essence  of  Arianism  consisted  in  maintaining,  that  Christ 
was  a  being  in  some  respects  inferior  to  God,  and  created 
in  time ;  in  other  words,  that  he  was  a  derived,  dependent 
bemg,  and  therefore  neither  infinite  nor  eternal.  The  great 
rallving  point  was,  that  he  was  a  created  being.  On  this,  by 
deduction,  all  the  rest  of  Arius'  positions  depended. 

This  position  the  Nicene  Fathers,  in  the  most  express  and  di- 
rect manner  possible,  often  and  earnestly  contradicted.  We 
ought  in  justice  to  allow  their  disclaimer  or  contradiction.  But 
what  did  they  substitute  in  the  room  of  an  origin  by  creation  9 
They  substituted  generation — and  (by  implication)  eternal 
generation,  inasmuch  as  they  anathematize  all  who  say,  ^p  note 
ovx  fjp.  Where  then  are  we  now  ?  We  are  simply  in  this 
predicament,  viz.,  we  have  passed  firom  the  camp  of  those 
who  maintain  a  beginning  of  the  Son's  existence  in  time  and 
bycreation,  and  gone  over  to  the  camp  of  those  who  declare 
that  there  is  no  definite  time  or  limitation  as  to  the  beginning 
of  the  Son's  existence,  and  that  he  was  not  created  but  begot'- 
ten.  It  is  well ;  but  we  may  still  inquire,  How  much  have 
we  gained  by  this  transition?  The  Scriptures  assert  that 
Christ  is  God  over  off,  that  he  is  the  true  God  and  eternal  Kfe^ 
that  he  is  the  great  God  our  Saviour ;  assigning  to  him  the 
highest  possible  names  and  attributes.  In  possession  of  such 
inspired  declarations,  we  are  spontaneously  compelled,  living 
as  we  do  beneath  the  light  of  the  present  advanced  gospel-day, 
to  attach  the  attributes  of  self-existence  and  independence  to 
the  Son  of  Grod ;  for  without  these,  our  minds  can  form  no 
idea  of  a  God  over  aUj  the  true  God^  and  the  great  O^d. 
Yet  the  Nicene  Symbol  tells  us,  that  the  Son  is  a  derived  God, 
^iog  U  ^iovf  gxuff  in  ipmtog.    If  to,  then  he  has  neither  self-ex* 
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ineoce  nor  iodepeodeoce.  To  a»ert  thtt  the  idet  of  4le|M»- 
dence  if  not  necefsarily  connected  with  the  plain  and  obviom 
sense  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  b  to  assert  that  language  has  no 
appropriate  meanbg,  or  that  it  may  mean  any  thing  or  efery 
things  at  the  will  of  the  interpreter.  And  then  the  very  fiict 
that  the  origin  of  the  Son  is  expressly  and  designedly  traced  to 
the  Father,  shows  that  the  idea  of  self^xistence  is  demgntdU/ 
contradicted. 

I  repeat  the  question  then :  What  have  we  eained  by  a  tran- 
sition from  the  camp  of  the  Arians  to  that  of  the  Nicenians  ? 
We  have  gained  one  advantage,  at  least,  viz.,  the  position  that 
the  existence  of  the  Son  is  not  of  deBnite  and  temporary  origin, 
but  etemaL  So  far,  so  good ;  for  '^  the  Logos  was  in  the  be- 
gimuw  with  God  and  was  God" — was  God  even  then.  But 
as  to  the  other  ail-important  points,  viz.,  self-existence  and  »• 
dependence — attributes  without  which  our  minds  are  und>le  now 
to  form  any  conception  of  true  and  proper  Godhead — ^have  we 
gained  any  thing  here  by  our  transition  ?  Not  in  the  leasC« 
All  that  the  Micene  Symbol  does,  is  to  deny  one  mode  of  pro- 
duction, viz.  creation  as  asserted  by  the  Arians,  and  to  put 
another  in  its  stead.  Production  or  generation — applied  fully 
and  dkrectly  to  the  Saviour's  divine  nature— is  what  the  Nicene 
fathers  meant  most  explicitlv  to  declare. 

As  soberly  contemplated  by  us,  then,  of  the  present  day,  it  is 
really  a  matter  of  comparatively  small  importance,  whether  Nir 
cenian  or  Arian  views  now  obtain  the  ascendency.  Neither  of 
them  in  fact  go  any  further,  than  an  efibrt  to  explain  the  manner 
in  which  the  Son  originated,  viz.,  whether  it  was  by  creation  or 
by  generation.  And  is  this  a  point  capable  of  explanation  ?  I 
might  appeal  to  Irenaeus  here,  and  refer  the  reader  to  what  is 
quoted  from  him  on  a  preceding  page,  (p.  30^.  Indeed,  if  the 
question  were  fully  answered  in  req>ect  to  eitner  of  the  inqui- 
ries just  suggested,  I  see  not  how  it  would  benefit  our  faith  or 
our  practice.  What  Christ  tt,  is  the  great  question.  How  he 
became  so,  is  a  question  of  a  di&rent  nature.  It  may  be  very 
important  to  remove  incongruous  assertions  respecting  this ;  but 
the  mode  of  his  existence  as  divine  Logos,  how  can  we  expect 
to  understand? 

Both  Anus  and  Us  opponents,  then,  virtually  acknowledge 
the  derivation  and  dependence  of  the  Son.  They  divide,  and 
dispute,  and  anathematise  each  other,  because  of  difierent  opin- 
ioiis  about  the  wtode  of  his  derivation ;  and  the  dispute  was 
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principellj  ooacerniog  this ;  although  the  time  when  his  rite 
took  place,  was  a  question  that  necessarily  connected  itself  with 
tbeodier. 

Why  should  we  greatly  sympatlnze  now  in  such  a  dispute; 
a  great  and  bitter  dispute  about  that  which  Irenaeus  declares 
to  be  not  only  unknowable,  but  which  it  is  jf^esntnptuous  even 
to  seek  to  know  ?  For  myself  I  feel  compelled  to  say,  that  al- 
though I  view  the  Nicene  Creed  as  a  nearer  approach  than 
Arianism  to  the  Scripture  doctrine  concerning  the  Son,  inas- 
much  as  it  maintains  that  he  is  eternal^  yet  on  the  great  point 
of  ie^-existenu  and  independencCj  those  indispensable  and  es- 
sential attributes  of  Godhead^— what  there  is  to  choose  between 
Arianism  and  Nkenism  I  wot  not.  I  have  repeatedly  endeavour* 
ed,  as  my  readers  will  bear  me  witness,  to  vindicate  the  fathers 
of  the  Nicene  Symbol  from  all  design  to  mar  the  divinity  of 
the  Saviour ;  but  what  they  intended  and  purposed  to  do  was 
one  thing;  and  what  is  the  legitimate  consequence  of  their  un- 
wary language,  is  another.  And  in  this  last  respect,  1  know 
not  how  to  make,  after  all  their  (^position  to  Arius,  any  very 
important  distinction  between  him  and  tliem.  The  modes  in 
which  the  Son's  existence  took  rise,  cannot  well  be  supposed  to 
befeog  to  practical  theology  at  least ;  and  disputes  about  it  can 
never  profit  the  church,  except  that  it  may  be  important  to  the 
interests  of  truth  to  repel  erroneous  declarations  respecting  any 
great  subject  of  theology. 

1  must  speak  a  word,  also,  on  the  subject  of  Tritheism.  The 
Nioenians  one  and  all  discfaiim  this.  Iney  often  and  earnestly 
do  so ;  and  they  do  it  with  the  strongest  asseverations.  Let  us 
give  full  credit  to  their  repeated  and  strong  avowals ;  for  hon- 
est and  pious  men  we  may  well  believe  roost  of  them  to  have 
been.  StiU,  when  the  heat  of  dispute  is  passed  away ;  and  ema- 
nation-phik>sophy,  and  polytheistic  notions,  and  Eclecticism 
have  taken  their  departure  from  our  world,  (an  everlasting  one 
I  would  hope) ;  we  may  now  look  at  and  coolly  examine  the 
explanations  and  defences  which  the  Nicenians  have  made  of 
their  views.    It  is  lawful  to  do  so  ;  it  is  also  expedient. 

We  have  seen  then,  in  a  word,  that  the  unity  of  the  God- 
head is,  in  th^  apprehension,  hamogeneou$ne$$  of  nature  a- 
roong  the  persons  ol  the  Trinity ;  and  so  in  the  view  of  the 
nioit  distinguished  advocates  of  Anti-arianism.  We  have  seen^ 
that  some  of  these  did  not  scruple  to  refer  to  individual  per« 
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sonality  aoioiig  men,  and  to  tptdfic  unity,  ts  an  iMostraiion  of 
their  views  of  personality  in  the  Godhead  As  a  general  thnig 
this  cannot  be  charged  upon  the  defenders  of  the  Symbol  in 
question.  Yet  there  is  such  an  oscillation  among  them, — such 
a  struggling  of  the  mind,  and  such  a  seising  hold  of  every  kind 
of  illustration  that  promises  any  analogy  or  relief  amid  the 
difficulties  which  charges  of  Tritheism  threw  in  their  way — 
that  one  must  abate  much  from  some  representaticHis  to  be 
ibund  even  in  the  more  moderate  part  of  them,  m  order  to  get 
upon  safe  and  solid  ground. 

At  all  events,  whatever  disclaimer  may  be  made  as  to  Tri- 
theism, the  comparison  of  individuality  in  the  Godhead  with 
that  among  men,  does  essentially  invohre  theoretical  Tritheism. 
If  not,  then  how  could  the  Ghreeks  be  accused  of  polytheism, 
who  believed  in  a  common  nature  among  the  Dti  mtgoru  9 
And  if  not,  then  we  must  come  to  the  absurd  conclusion  of 
Grregory  of  Nyssa,  that  it  is  eatachresii  when  we  spetk 
of  Peter  and  Paul  and  Barnabas  as  three  men,  because  in  truth 
they  have  but  one  common  human  nature.  It  is  impossible  to 
put  the  mind  upon  receiving  such  an  incongrui^,  without  its 
reluctating.  It  instinctively  revolts ;  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  that 
it  is  apt  to  go  back,  driven  on  by  disgust,  to  some  opposite  ex- 
tremity which  involves  other  things  nearly  or  quite  as  incredi- 
ble or  improbable,  or  at  least  as  contrary  to  the  simple  views 
of  the  Scriptures. 

In  modem  times,  these  particular  illustrations  of  personality, 
and  these  naodes  of  asserting  distincti(m  m  the  Godhead,  have 
indeed  been  pretty  generally  abandoned,  from  an  instmcfive 
apprehension  of  their  interference  with  the  unity  of  the  God- 
head. Now  and  then  a  zealous  partisan  of  the  Nioene  Sym- 
bol— a  Bull,  a  Waterland,  a  Jones  of  Nayland,  or  some  writer 
of  this  cast— has  told  us  of  three  distinct  conscKHisnesses,  wiUs, 
and  affections,  in  the  Godhead,  and  of  the  eternal  ^^society"  * 
which  must  have  always  been  in  it.  But  the  ears  of  intelligent 
Christians  in  general,  are  not  now  open  to  these  things.  Yet 
still,  the  unwary  and  unthinUng  are  aflbcted  by  them,  and  led 
4tnconsciously,  it  may  be,  into  real  Tritheism.  But  such  asser- 
tions are  avoided  with  instinctive  repugnance,  by  most  of  those 
Christians  who  have  much  examined  or  thought  upon  the  sub- 
ject Even  the  fathers,  with  all  their  looseness  ot  ejqfiressioo, 
did  not  reach  the  perikMU  point,  to  which  the  authors  of  sudi 
representatkxis  proceed. 
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Sully  Tritheiain  is  not  even  here  iniended.  From  thin  we 
mtj  fully  and  dieerfuUy  abscdve  most  of  the  authcMrs  of  such 
declarations.  But  whatever  was  the  intentiany  we  are  oatitled 
to  ask :  What  does  the  language  naturally  imjdy  ?  And  what 
will  the  unlearned  reader  naturally  deduce  from  it  ? 

But  enough.  I  can  only  add  at  the  close  of  this  investiga- 
fKMi,  (protracted  much  beyond  my  original  intention,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  deep  interest  that  I  have  felt  in  the  subject  as  it 
grew  under  my  hand),  that  I  never  can  be  a  subordinarian  or 
a  JVteenum,  nor  admit  that  a  derived  divine  nature  is  true  and 
proper  Godhead,  until  1  become  satisfied  that  self-exist^ice  and 
mdependence  are  not  essential  to  real  and  veritable  Grodhead. 
Until  then,  I  must  believe  with  John,  that  the  Son  is  ^^  true  God 
and  eternal  life;"  that  *^  in  the  b^inning  he  was  with  God,  and 
was  God,  and  made  all  things ;"  and  with  Paul,  that  he  is 
^^  God  over  all  and  blessed  forever,"  and  that  he  is  '^  the  great 
God  and  our  Saviour."  Is  not  such  a  being  avtoOiog  ?  Then 
the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth  is  not  so ;  then  God  supreme, 
and  great,  and  true,  is  not  so.  But  while  the  New  Testa- 
ment asserts  these  predicates  of  the  Son,  1  cannot  exchange 
them — simple,  intelligible,  awiul,  delightful  as  they  are — for 
the  emanationHUction  of  the  Nicene  Council,  and  the  language 
of  dialectic  subtiltv  which  was  called  into  being  by  the  vaga- 
ries of  Arius.  With  the  yielding  and  believing  Thomas,  1  can 
say  of  my  Saviour :  My  Lord !  anidmy  Ood !  not  ^*Ood  ofOod^ 
tight  of  light  J^  The  humble  and  simple  Christian,  who  goes 
to  John  and  Paul  for  instruction,  will  follow  them  rather  than 
the  philosophizing  Nicene  fathers,  great  and  good  as  they 
were;  and  rather  than  subtile  and  qpeculating  modern  writers. 
When  the  apostles  speak,  he  will  liaien.  If  the  anathemas  of 
even  ecumenical  councils  were  to  be  fulminated  in  defence  of 
the  Nicene  Symbol ;  if  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  were  to 
speak  feud  in  its  favour ;  yea,  if  seven  thunders  like  these  V9&te 
to  utter  their  voices  in  proclaiming  ^«off  i*  ^iov,  qf£g  in  g>mT6g, 
the  humble  believer  would  press  the  New  Testament  to  his 
bosom,  and  say  :  Jesus,  Saviour !  Thou  art  my  Lord  and  my 
God !  Thee,  thee  I  love  and  adore ;  the  great  God,  the  true 
God,  eternal  life,  God  over  all  and  blessed  fcMrever ;  first  and 
last,  king  eternal  and  immortal,  only  wbe  God  my  Saviour ; 
thee,  theci  I  adore  and  love  and  worship  forever  and  ever ! 
Let  me  be  united  here  and  hereafter  with  those  who  ascribe 
'^ Uei^  and  glory  and  wisdom  and  tbankspving  and  honour. 
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nd  power  and  mi^t"  to  tbee,  God  manifeft  io  the  flesh,  mud 
Fedeeming  a  world  from  ram  by  thine  own  precious  Mood ! 

<  But  where  are  we  now  ?'  I  shall  doubtless  be  asked,  and 
not  widiout  emotion  on  the  part  of  some ;  *  where  are  we  now  P 
Is  there  then  no  distinction  in  the  Godhead  ?  Are  we  then  to 
go  back  to  the  heresy  of  Praxeas,  and  Noetns,  and  Sd)elfius  ? 
or  must  we  become  Patripassians  ?  Must  we  then  deny  that 
the  Logos  or  diTine  nature  of  Christ  antecedent  to  the  incarna- 
tion, was  generated  by  the  Father  or  derived  from  him  ?  Tru- 
ly, while  you  urge  us  away  fixMn  the  shoals,  you  are  endeafour- 
ing  to  plunge  us  into  the  whirtpooL' 

But  I  roust  beg  the  gende  reader  to  use  a  tittle  moderation. 
In  such  a  great  busbess,  which  has  kept  ages  and  generations 
in  a  state  of  boisterous  commotion,  by  reason  of  the  difficulties 
that  men  have  attached  to  it  throogh  speculation,  and  philoso- 
phy so  called,  and  efforts  to  uoveil  myfrteries  that  God's  word 
has  not  unveiled — in  such  an  affiiir,  we  are  not  to  expect  that 
aU  doctrine  is  to  be  laid  down,  or  all  the  necessary  expkmations 
made,  in  a  single  paragraph,  or  even  in  the  same  chapter,  his 
one  thing  to  examine  and  expose  the  errors  or  defects  of  lan- 
guage or  descriptioo  in  Symbok  already  before  the  world,  and 
to  shew  wherein  it  comes  short  of  ascribing  true  and  real  God- 
head to  Christ,  and  wherein  the  advocates  of  it  have  approxima- 
ted now  to  Arianism,  and  anon  to  Tritheism,  without  any  design 
indeed  on  their  part  to  do  either  ;  it  is  another  thing  to  lay  down 
and  establish  better,  more  simple,  more  intelligible  propositioos  in 
the  room  ef  these.  The  first  I  have  endeavoured  to  do ;  the  eSon 
to  accomplish  the  last  I  must  deier,  until  I  shall  have  first  pre- 
sented the  views  of  Dr.  S.  in  full.  In  bis  comparison  of  the 
Athanasian  with  the  so-called  Sabellian  views,  he  has  here  and 
there  partially,  and  at  last  full^,  disclosed  his  own  mws  of  what 
is  true  in  respect  to  the  doctrme  of  a  Trinity  and  of  a  Unity  in 
the  (jodhead.  Those  views  are  at  least  intelligible.  They  ap- 
pear to  be  self-consistent.  They  oSkr  no  violence  to  the  mind, 
which  believes  that  Grod  can  as  well  reveal  himself  to  man,  as 
create  and  preserve  him.  When  these  are  fully  presented,  then 
comes  the  proper  time  for  me  to  say,  how  for  I  adopt  or  reject 
the  views  of  Sabellius  or  of  Schleiermacher.  I  have  already 
made  my  objections  to  the  views  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  to 
the  modern  substitute  for  it 

The  sum  of  Schleiermacher's  opinion,  (and  it  may  be  grat»- 
fol  to  the  reader  here  to  have  a  hmt  of  it),  is,  that  the  Unity  is 
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CM  concealfdj  and  the  Trinity  is  God  revealed.  The  Unitj 
or  M>pagf  as  he  supposes,  is  God  in  eeipso^  u  e.  simply  and 
m  and  by  himself  considered,  immutable,  self-existent,  eternal, 
and  possessed  of  all  possible  perfection  and  excellence.  But 
as  to  the  Trinity  ;  the  Father  is  God  as  revealed  in  the  works 
of  creatbn,  providence,  and  legislation ;  the  Son  is  Grod  in  hu- 
man flesh,  the  divine  Logos  incarnate ;  the  Holy  Ghost  is  Ciod 
the  Sanctifier,  who  renovates  the  hearts  of  sinners,  and  dwells 
in  the  hearts  of  believers.  The  penanalitjf  of  the  Godhead 
consists  in  these  devdopnenU,  made  in  time,  and  made  to  intel- 
ligent and  rational  bmngs.  Strictly  considered,  pers<mality  is 
not  in  his  view  eternal ;  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case  (as  thus 
viewed)  it  could  not  be,  because  it  consists  in  developments  of 
the  Crodbead  to  intelligent  beings;  and  those  devebpments 
could  not  be  made,  befiire  those  beings  had  existence. 

As  to  the  number  of  persons,  three  are  reckoned  by  him,  and 
three  only,  because  the  Scriptures  reveal  no  more,  and  because 
our  natural  and  moral  woes  and  wants  require  no  iDore  for  their 
full  alleviation  and  satisfaction. 

Such  are  the  main  features  of  the  pcurtrait  drawn  by  Dr.  S. ; 
or  rather,  such  are  the  mere  otjUHnes  of  those  features.  The 
explanation  and  defence  of  his  views  are  best  left  to  his  own  ef- 
forts ;  and  the  reader  will  meet  with  both  in  the  sequel.  When 
all  that  he  has  to  say  in  the  way  of  proposition,  and  also  of  illus- 
tratk)n  and  confirmation,  is  presented,  then  it  will  be  appropriate 
for  me  to  avow  my  own  opinions,  and  briefly  to  state  some  rea- 
sons for  them. 

I  cannot  adopt  the  Nicene  Creed,  because  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  natural  meaning  of  the  words  is  consistent  with  an  en- 
lightened and  scriptural  view  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity.  Most 
fully  must  I  subscribe  to  the  canon  laid  down  by  ScUeiermacher, 
viz.,  that  the  moral  consciousness  of  Christians,  and  also  the 
Scriptures,  demand  such  a  representation  of  the  persons  of  the 
Crodbead  as  will  present  each  nsfidh  equal  to  the  other.  The 
Nicene  Symbol  does  not  appear  to  fulfil  the  demands  of  this 
canon.  It  presents  the  Father  as  the  Mqvuq^  the  divinity  or 
j^per  (jodhead  in  and  of  himself  exclnsivety ;  it  represents 
him  as  the  F(m»  et  Prindfium  of  the  Son,  and  therefiMre  gives 
him  superior  power  and  gbry.  It  does  not  even  assert  the 
claims  of  the  Blessed  Spirit  to  Godhead ;  and  therefore  leaves 
room  to  doubt,  whether  it  means  to  recognize  a  Trinity  or  only 
a^  Duality.    After  a  professiQft  of  belief  in  one  God,  the  Father, 
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who  is  the  maker  of  all  tfamn  viAAe  and  iofisibk j  aod  io  one 
Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  me  only  begotten  in  tjs  ov^iag  tov 
natgog ;  it  stmplj  adds :  ««<  [Tuaxiiofuv]  tig  to  u/mp  npivfuu 
But  haWf  or  m  what  capacity,  is  he  believed  io  ?  we  naturaQy 
mquire.  To  this  no  answer  is  given  ;  and  we  are  left  to  gather 
the  views  of  the  G)uncil  from  other  exhibitions  of  their  semi- 
ments  on  this  pomt  than  those  made  in  their  SjrmboL  A  Uni- 
tarian would  saj,  that  he  believes  m  the  H0I7  Spirit ;  an  Arian 
would  say  the  same  thing ;  both  construing  the  wcurds  as  mean- 
ing divine  iwfluenee  merely,  and  not  divine  hjrpostasis.  The 
Nmne  Symbol,  then,  does  not  appear  plainly  and  endicidy  to 
acknowledge,  that  ^'  there  are  thiee  persons  in  one  God,  the  Fa- 
ther, the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghoit ;"  nor  that  ^^  these  three  are 
one  God,  the  same  in  eubttaneef  and  ec^ual  in  power  and  g^ry?" 
No;  it  comes,  or  seems  to  come,  far  short  of  this.  I  reject  it 
therefore  because  I  do  believe  in  a  Trinity  in  Unity ;  because 
I  believe  the  Bible  teaches  this  doctrine.  I  re^i  it  for  the 
very  reason,  lliat  it  seems  to  me  to  teach  a  dirorent  doctrine 
from  that  of  the  Bible,  or  at  all  events  to  teach  such  doctrine 
in  an  incongruous  and  imperfect  manner. 

NotUng  can  be  more  natural  here  than  the  question :  Why 
should  this  branch  of  Christian  theology  so  k>ng  nave  remained 
in  so  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  a  state,  while  most  other 
Christian  doctrines  have  been  advancing  as  to  illustration,  pre- 
cise statement,  and  confirmation  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  may  not  be  obvbus ;  at  least  all 
my  readers  may  not,  perhaps,  be  satisfied  that  it  is,  even  if  they 
admit  the  general  ccnrrectness  of  the  remarks  which  I  have  made 
above.  Several  things  may  however  be  truly  said,  in  the  way 
of  answer. 

(1)  The  civil  power  of  the  Roman  empire  diat  held  the 
world  in  subjection,  was  often  employed  to  defend  and  estab- 
lish the  Nicene  Creed.  Constantine  folbwed  the  refusal  to 
subscribe  to  it  with  deposition  from  ecclesiastical  office,  and 
with  banishment  and  exile.  Other  emperors  did  the  same ;  as 
did  the  Arians,  on  the  other  side,  when  they  gained  the  ascen- 
dancy. When  the  Roman  church  had  &iallv  suppressed  the 
Arian  party,  by  civil  and  ecclesiastical  penalties,  the  Nk)ene 
Creed  of  course  prevailed  agam.  It  was  the  Svmbol  of  the 
dark  ages  through,  and  mcwtly  undiscussed  and  undisturbed. 
More  illustration,  accuracy  of  definitbn,  and  sound  eonfirma- 
tion,  one  couM  not  expect  would  be  added,  under  such  ciroum- 
stances. 
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(2)  When  the  era  of  the  Reformatioa  began  to  dawn,  tb^ 
great  controversy  between  the  Romish  and  the  Reformed 
churches  did  not  turn  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Both 
churches  admitted  this  in  common.  Discussion  on  this  point, 
therefore,  was  considered  as  in  a  manner  uncalled  for  and  need- 
less ;  and  the  minds  of  the  religious  public  were  too  intent  on 
other  points  more  immediately  involved  in  the  controversy,  and 
too  deeply  interested  in  them,  to  turn  aside  to  matters  m  which 
both  parties  were  substantially  agreed.  Hence  the  spirit  of  the 
Reformation,  active,  bold,  tmsparing  as  it  was  in  reqiect  to  su- 
perstitions and  much  of  patnstical  theology  and  schoolmen's 
lore,  was  not  employed  in  making  investigations  as  to  the  cor^ 
reetness  of  the  Nicene  Symbol. 

(3)  When  the  writings  of  Socinus  and  his  coadjutors  in 
Poland  were  directed  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  they 
contained  so  much  that  was  grossly  offensive  to  those  who 
worshipped  God  in  their  Saviour  and  Redeemer,  that  a  strong 
and  widely  diffused  prejudice  arose  in  the  Christian  community 
against  all  discussions  of  this  nature,  in  which  the  reasoning 
and  philosophy  of  men  were  so  prone  to  raise  objections  and 
difficulties  m  die  way  of  the  plain  and  palpable  declarations  of 
the  Bible.  Men  became  timid  in  regard  to  discussing  the  aw- 
ful mysteries  of  the  Godhead,  because  free  discussion  had  been 
so  greatly  abused. 

(4)  Similar  causes  have  continued  to  prevent  free  discus- 
sion on  the  part  of  believers  in  the  Trinity,  except  in  the  way 
of  defence  against  the  so-called  Unitarians  and  Arians,  or  in 
the  way  of  attack  upon  them.  So  long  as  this  was  the  case, 
partial  views  and  only  such  as  belonged  to  the  immediate  points 
m  controversy,  would  naturally  continue  to  be  taken;  and  such 
has  been  the  fact.  After  some  display  of  arms  and  prepara- 
tory skirmishing,  the  battle  has  pret^  generally  been  fougnt  on 
the  ground  of  patristical  opinion.  What  did  the  fathers  and 
the  ecumenical  councils  believe  and  decide  i  These  questions 
have  produced  the  History  of  Early  Opinions  and  a  multitude 
of  other  like  books,  the  main  olject  of  which  is,  to  take  re&ge, 
on  one  side  or  the  other,  under  the  shield  of  antiquity,  llie 
Bible — the  simple,  plain,  positive,  declarations  of  the  Bible— 
alas !  how  little  have  they  been  c<»isulted  by  many  combatants, 
except  to  help  out  some  claudicatmg  position  of  antiquity. 

(6)  Other  reasons  might  easily  be  ghren  why  sober,  frpe, 
extenshre,  radical  investigatioB  with  regard  to  the  topic  before 
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U8  has  tio  oftener  been  porsued.  An  excitdbOhj  in  the  public 
tmnd,  brought  down  by  trtditkm,  and  continued  by  sympathy 
with  the  disputes  of  early  ages,  has  had  its  full  share  in  sap- 
pressing  free  discussion.  The  proneness  of  those,  who  seek 
ibr  their  religious  sentiments  in  symbols  and  systems  sanctioned 
by  time  and  by  numbers,  to  anathematize  all  who  venture  to' 
appeal  from  them  to  the  Bible  alone ;  the  readiness  to  cry : 
FoenuM  habet  in  comUy  or  Hie  niger  estj  hune  tu^  Romane^ 
eaveto^  whenever  one  ventures  to  ask  the  precise  meaning,  the 
why  and  the  wherefore  and  the  Scripturality  of  received  sym- 
bob,  has  appalled  many  a  heart  that  loved  inquiry,  and  wished 
to  make  it,  but  dare  not  incur  the  suspicions  that  would  be  rais- 
ed among  the  Symbolists.  One  trembled  to  risk  his  eyes, 
amid  the  clouds  of  dust  that  would  be  thrown  into  them.  Add 
to  all  this,  (and  perhaps  this  is  one  of  tlie  most  weighty  of  aO 
the  reasons),  the  reckless  and  irrever^t  manner  in  which  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity— «  subject  wtuch  is  one  of  the  most 
solemn  and  awful  that  the  human  mind  can  be  called  to  con- 
template— has  often  been  treated,  and  is  even  now  treated ; 
and  then  reckon  int6  the  account  the  proneness  to  speculate 
and  theorize  on  this  subject,  and  the  extravagancies  of  many  of 
the  real  friends  of  this  doctrine ;  put  all  these  causes  together, 
and  the  reader  may  conceive,  without  any  wonder  or  astcHiish- 
ment,  how  the  doctrine  in  question  has  so  long  continued  much 
in  the  state  that  it  was  centuries  ago. 

After  all,  however,  we  have  seen  that  many  of  the  more  dis- 
tinguished theologians  of  modem  times  have  silently,  unobserv- 
ed as  it  were,  and  perhaps  in  some  cases  unconsciously,  adopt- 
ed a  mode  of  stating  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  widely  at  vari- 
ance with  that  of  the  Nicene  Creed.  The  numerical  unity  of 
iubitanee  they  generally  admit.  Personality  or  modus  exislenai 
onlv,  they  suppose  to  be  conferred  by  the  Father  on  the  second 
and  third  persons  of  the  Grodhead ;  distinctly  avowing,  that  the 
idea  of  derived  substance  is  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  real 
Godhead,  and  inconsistent  with  the  proper  unity  of  the  God- 
bead.  But  whether  any  real  advance  has  been  made  upon 
the  Nicene  doctrine  by  all  tliis,  in  respect  to  congruity  and 
even  the  well«grounded  principles  of  metaphysical  philosophy, 
has  already  been  the  subject  of  inquiry  above,  and  need  not  be 
here  a^ain  investigated. 

Dunng  the  period  since  the  Reformation,  there  have  now  and 
then  risen  up  individuals,  who  doubted  or  disputed  the  doctrine 
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of  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  who  rejected  most  of  the  subtile  dis- 
tinctions adopted  by  many  of  the  leading  ordiodox  writers,  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  dark,  and  difficult,  and  uninstructive, 
and  above  all  that  they  were  not  made  any  where  by  the  sacred 
writers.  It  were  easy  to  name  some  of  these,  eminent  for  piety 
and  learning.  Even  in  the  days  of  Arminius,  the  younger  Trel- 
catius  ventured  in  his  lecture-room  to  call  in  question  the  doc- 
trine of  derived  divinity.  Arminius  tells  us  with  what  zeal  he 
fought  against  him  ;  and  that  Gromer  himself  attacked  him  on 
this  point ;  while  still  the  opinion  found  so  much  favour  among 
the  Anti-remonstrants,  that  Trelcatius  was  never  disturbed  en 
account  of  it.  Many  a  Christian,  and  preacher  too,  have  doubt- 
ed,  or  in  their  own  minds  rejected  this  doctrine,  who  still  have 
cherished  their  doubts  in  silence,  because  they  did  not  wish  to 
agitate  the  public  mind  respecting  them. 

In  New  England,  in  particular,  it  has  been  long  a  predomi- 
nant opinion  among  the  clergy,  that  there  is  somethmg  in  the 
doctrine  of  eternal  generation,  which  is  not  entitled  to  thehr 
faith,  and  which  indeed  is  altogether  inexplicable.  Still,  the 
discussion  has  not  been  carried  on  with  any  considerable  zeal ; 
and  we  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  more  than  a  kind  of  neg' 
ative  belief  on  this  subject. 

Thus  much  as  to  the  state  and  condition  of  the  doctrine,  in 
many  of  the  symbols  still  in  use,  and  among  many  distinguish- 
ed theologians.  A  more  interestmg  question  remains.  Is  this 
state  of  things  always  to  continue  ?  Is  no  investigation — care- 
ful, sober,  scriptural  investigation — ^which  admits  neither  sym- 
bols nor  fathers  at  all  into  the  place  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles, 
ever  to  be  made  ?  I  hope  and  trust  that  the  spirit  of  the  Re- 
formation and  of  Christianity,  that  the  love  and  honour  of  the 
"  Saviour,  that  zeal  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity,  will 
forbid  that  it  should  not. 

If  I  need  any  apology  for  the  freedom  of  the  preceding  dis- 
cussions, I  have  already  presented  one.  My  reason  for  exam- 
ining and  rejecting  human  creeds  which  do  not  admit  the  numer* 
ical  unity  of  substance  in  the  Godhead,  nor  the  equal  power  and 
glory  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  is,  that  such  creeds 
^^  take  away  my  Lord,  and  I  know  not  where  they  have  laid 
him."  It  is  not  that  I  am  a  lower  Trinitarian,  but  because  I 
am  a  h^her  one,  that  I  reject  ^hem.  Ood  over  aU  and  blessed 
forever,  I  must  believe  him  to  be,  *'  who  redeemed  me  by  his 
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blood.''    ^^  Blesaog  and  honour  and  power  and  glory  be  1 
forever  and  ever !" 

Let  me  add  a  word  more  as  to  the  following  £ssay  of  D^.  S., 
and  I  have  done  for  the  present.  His  views  respecting  the 
opinions  of  Artemon,  Noetus,  Praxeas,  Beryll,  and  Sabelfius, 
will  be  found  by  the  careful  and  well-informed  reader  to  diflfer  in 
some  respects  from  those  which  are  presented  in  the  common 
books  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  in  the  more  usual  accounts 
of  the  individuals  named,  in  the  particular  histories  of  the  an* 
cient  heresies.  That  Dr.  S.  has  applied  a  more  sharp-sighted 
and  rigid  criticbm  than  usual,  to  the  investigation  of  the  so-called 
Sabellian  opinions,  is  what  I  apprehend  to  be  true.  His  Mon- 
ogramm  on  this  subject,  to  which  his  special  and  most  strenuous 
eOhrts  were  directed,  seems  better  adapted,  caeterii  paribus^  to 
the  discovery  and  development  of  truth  in  respect  to  it,  than  a 
general  history  of  the  church,  or  a  general  histoi^  of  heretics. 

At  all  events,  if  he  has  failed  in  some  histoncal  particulars, 
the  views  which  he  every  where  suggests  are  worthy  of  a  most 
attentive  perusal  and  consideratbn.  The  gradual  development 
he  has  made  of  the  Sabellian  system,  and  the  comparison  of 
this  all  along  with  the  opinions  of  its  antagonists,  (wnich  were 
mostly  like  those  that  are  expressed  in  the  STicene  Creed),  is 
full  of  instruction.  Everyman  who  attentively  reads  and  con- 
siders them,  must  be  better  prepared  to  read  and  judge  of  the 
writings  of  the  fathers,  in  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
as  held  by  them. 

I  have  found  the  office  of  a  translator  an  exceedbgly  difficult 
one,  in  the  present  case.  Dr.  S.  indulges  in  long  sentences 
and  involved  constructions ;  after  the  manner  so  common  among 
the  recent  writers  of  Germany  who  are  of  a  philosophical  cast. 
He  writes  on  for  several  pages,  at  times,  without  a  smgle  break 
or  paragraph  in  his  discourse.  But  this  is  not  all  the  difficulty. 
His  words  are  so  venr  pregnant  with  meaning,  that  in  this  respect 
one  is  reminded  of  Tacitus ;  although  the  construction  ol  his 
sentences  is  exceedingly  different  from  that  of  the  Roman  his- 
torian.  He  indulges  in  all  the  technics  of  philosophy  and  theol- 
ogy. He  binds  his  sentences  all  together,  with  an  auch  or  a  doch^ 
or  a  toenn,  or  a  weil,  or  some  other  particle,  very  much  in  the 
manner  in  which  his  favourite  Plato  connects  his  with  an  oiv, 
or  a  di^  or  a  fi«V,  or  a  ^(vovv^  or  a  jcai  ^17,  and  the  like.  Add  to  all 
this,  the  difficult  nature  of  the  subject,  the  tenuous  distinctkms 
which  it  demands  of  the  writer  and  reader^  and  the  perplexing 
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looseoess  of  diotion  and  definitioD  among  the  fathers  whose  opin- 
ions are  exaniioed  ;  and  the  translator  has  no  ordinary  task  be- 
fore him. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  in  every  case  hit  upon  the  exact 
idea  of  the  original.  The  matter  itself  is  too  subtile,  and  the 
writer  too  terse  and  remote  from  the  common  methods  of  thought 
and  expressbn,  to  allow  me  to  be  very  confident.  But  I  can 
promise  the  reader,  that  I  have  in  no  case  willingly  misrepre- 
sented the  meaning  of  the  author.  I  have  given  a  free,  in  some 
cases  even  a  paraphrastic,  version,  because  I  felt  that  the  mat- 
ter would  not  be  intelligible  to  the  religious  public  in  general  of 
our  countiy,  unless  I  did  so.  I  am  not  translating  die  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  therefore  I  do  not  feel  the  same  responsibility  of 
holding  fast,  as  closely  as  possible,  to  the  exact  diction  of  the 
original.  I  have  in  some  cases  added  an  epexegetical  clause. 
Where  this  is  very  short,  and  not  of  much  moment,  1  havovfor- 
bome  to  mark  it ;  but  in  other  cases  of  a  different  nature,  I 
have  inclosed  my  addition  in  brackets. 

As  to  the  Notes ;  most  of  them  are  quotations  from  the  fa- 
thers. These  Dr.  S.  has  no  where  translated.  I  have  taken 
the  pains  to  translate  them  all,  for  the  aid  of  the  less  experien- 
ced or  young  reader ;  who  will  probably  thank  me  for  this  un- 
inviting yet  often  thankless  labour.  I  have  included  the  trans- 
lation m  brackets,  in  order  to  signify-  that  it  does  not  come  from 
any  version  by  Dr.  S.  of  the  original.  I'hese  translations  I  have 
marked  with  single  commas ;  in  order  that  they  may  at  once  be 
distinguished  by  the  reader,  from  the  remarks  with  which  I  have 
sometimes  accompanied  them.  All  in  the  'notes,  not  included 
in  brackets,  belongs  to  Dr.  Schleiermacher. 

If  I  have  failed  to  render  some  of  the  Greek  passages  quoted 
80  as  to  do  justice  to  the  originals,  the  reader  is  at  Uberty  to 
correct  me.  I  am  sure  he  will  find  no  smaO  difficulty  in  making 
intelligible  some  of  the  assertions  of  the  fathers  on  the  subject 
of  the  Trinity.  In  some  cases  I  had  not  the  original  works 
quoted  at  hand,  and  my  drcumstances  did  not  permit  me  to 
hunt  them  up.  I  have  used  my  best  endeavours^  in  order  to 
do  justice  to  the  authors  without  them. 

The  principal  remarks  that  I  have  to  make  on  the  scheme  of 
tk)ctrine  held  by  SabeOius,  or  proposed  by  Dr.  S.,  I  have  pur- 
posely reserved,  as  before  intimated,  for  a  sequel  to  the  pieces. 
They  will  be  read  with  more  satisfaction,  and  be  better  under- 
stood, when  the  reader  shall  have  bejG^re  his  mind  aD  which  tha 
Essay  presents. 
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A&ear  all  that  has  been  said  above  of  Schlaennacber,  it  inaj 
be  presumed  that  the  reader  will  feel  a  desire  to  know  some- 
thing more  of  a  pergonal  nature  respectbg  him.  It  so  happens 
that  this  natural  desire  can,  in  the  present  case,  be  m  some  good 
measure  gratified.  From  two  different  sources,  we  have  ac- 
counts of  the  last  days  of  Schleiermacher ;  and  from  one  of 
these,  brief  sketches  also  of  some  leading  particulars  of  his  bi- 
ography. These  are  presented  in  the  account  given  by  Mr. 
C.  H.  Stobwasser,  a  merchant  in  Berlin,  a  member  of  the  Mo- 
ravian church,  and  a  particular  and  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  S. 
I  shall  transcribe  a  part  of  his  account,  and  abridge  some  other 
^  parts.  In  addition  to  this,  I  shall  mterweave  the  account  given 
J  oy  the  wife  of  Dr.  S.,  respecting  his  last  hours,  which  comes 
^  through  another  medium.  The  first  of  these  I  find  in  the  Mes- 
senger ^  a  paper  for  the  Reformed  German  Church,  printed  at 
York  in  Pennsylvania,  and  dated  Jan.  15,  1835;  the  second  I 
take  from  the  Boston  Recorder  of  Dec.  5,  1834.  The  intro- 
ductory remarks  to  ihe  second,  I  suppose  to  be  from  my  friend, 
Prof.  £.  Robinson,  the  late  editor  of  the  Biblical  Repository. 
Mr.  Stobwasser  thus  commences  his  account. 

^  He  was  bora  November  2l9C,  1768,  and  died  February  15hh,  1834. 
On  the  second  of  February,  at  7  o'clock  io  the  moming,  be  preached 
bis  last  sennoD.  Daring  the  two  preceding  weeks  be  bad  suffered 
from  a  cough  and  hoarseness.  Many  in  his  situation  would  have 
spared  themselves ;  but  he  thought  it  impossible,  inasmuch  as  he  had 
undertaken  to  complete  many  labours  before  Easter.  Having  gone  a 
journey,  in  the  preceding  year,  to  Norway  and  Denmark,  from  which 
be  returned  only  at  the  end  of  October,  be  had  commenced  his  lec- 
tures later  than  usual,  and  hastened  now  to  finish  every  thing  before 
the  Easter  holy-days,  which  in  this  year  would  come  very  early ;  and 
when  he  was  admonished,  be  referred  to  the  urgency  that  arose  from 
the  shortness  of  the  time.  On  this  morning  his  wife  had  provided  a 
carriage  for  him,  and  after  the  sermon  sent  her  daughter  to  him  into 
the  sacristy  with  a  request  that  he  should  ride  home,  as  the  morning 
was  windy,  and  he  usually  perspired  much  while  preaching,  and  he 
was  moreover  hoarse  and  unwell ;  but  be  would  not  be  persuaded  to 
deviate  fVom  his  custom,  and  walked  home.  Many  of  his  friends, 
among  whom  was  the  Counsellor  Eichhom,  who  could  boast  of  pos- 
sessing some  influence  over  him,  urged  him  to  resign  some  of  his  of- 
fices. His  reply  was,  ^*  Shall  I  take  my  rest  ?  It  is  what  I  cannot 
do. — My  lectures  are  of  too  much  importance  with  me  to  be  discon- 
tinued ;  more  important  still  is  the  religious  instruction  of  the  youth  ; 
and  most  of  all  the  preaching  of  the  gospel."    The  utmost  that  he 
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could  have  been  persauded  to  relinquish  was  the  Secretaryship  in  the 
Academy  of  Sciences ;  and  this  only  to  gain  time  for  the  preparation 
of  works  for  the  press,  and  to  put  the  kst  hand  to  several  things  in 
church  history  and  an  exegesis  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which  are 
left  among  his  papers,  and,  together  with  many  other  treatises,  are 
DOW  to  be  published  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fonas." 

It  appears  that  on  the  6th  of  Feb.,  he  delivered  two  lectures, 
and  attended  a  catechising  of  the  youth ;  and  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  same  day,  he  attended  to  his  duties  as  Secretary  in  the 
Royal  Academy  at  Berlin.     He  then  attended  la  library  meet- 
ing, being  all  the  time  very  hoarse  and  inclining  to  chills.    From 
that  time  his  disease  assumed  an  inflammatory  aspect,  the  pro-    «. 
gress  of  which  could  not  be  stayed,  and  which  m  one  week's    4 
time  ended  in  his  death.     The  news  of  his  dangerous  sickness    ^ 
occasioned  great  agitation  and  excited  much  interest  in  Berlin  ; 
and  his  house  was  so  thronged  with  anxious  inquirers,  that  its 
inmates  were  obliged  to  expose  a  kind  of  Bulletin  of  his  state, 
at  the  door,  in  order  that  the  house  might  be  freed  from  noise 
and  commotion. 

"On  the  11th  of  Feb.,"  continues  Mr.  Stobwasser,  "towards  eve- 
ning, he  requested  his  wife  to  read  for  him  one  of  the  hymns  of  his 
dear  Baptiste  von  Albenini.  Which  of  the  hymns  it  was  I  am  not  in- 
formed. As  I  went  daily  to  his  house  after  the  9th  instant,  I  was 
every  time  requested  to  put  up  a  fervent  prayer  that  the  Lord  would 
grant  to  him  a  truly  blessed  death  ;  or  if  his  life  was  preserved,  that 
he  would  make  him  a  very  fervent  preacher  of  the  death  of  Jesus 
Christ  upon  the  cross,  and  his  meritorious  sufierings  for  us  and  in  our 
stead,  as  he  had  hitherto  been  a  preacher  of  his  glory. 

"  On  the  13th  I  learned  that  he  had  assembled  his  family  around 
him  to  bid  them  adieu.  As  bis  wife  and  family  wished  to  be  alone 
with  him,  acquaintances  were  not  admitted  into  his  bed-chamber.  On 
receiving  this  information  I  took  my  departure.  It  was  his  last  hour. 
I  could  not  but  pray  for  him  with  tears,  that  the  Saviour  might  grant 
to  him  a  very  clear  and  blessed  view  of  his  vicarious  sufferings." 

Then  follows  an  account  of  his  death  by  Mr.  Stobwasser ; 
which  I  omit  for  the  sake  of  inserting  a  better  one  from  the  hand 
of  Dr.  S.'s  beloved  wife.  I  copy  nearly  the  whole  paragraph 
from  the  Boston  Recorder,  because  the  preface  to  th^  account 
of  Mrs.  S.,  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  reader. 

'The  death  of  this  distinguished  man  in  February  last,  after  an  in- 
flammatory illness  of  a  few  days,  is  very  generally  known  in  this 
coimtry ;  and  the  public  have  also  in  general  terms  been  informed  of 
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the  trkunpb  of  bis  Chrittka  find^  and  of  bk  admiBiiiiatkNi  of  tlie 
LonPi  Mipiwr  opoo  bii  dyiDf  bed«  By  tbe  loDdBew  of  a  Irieod  le- 
ceody  froin  Oermtoy,  we  are  enabled  to  ky  befiire  our  TOdera  tbe 
IbUowisf  deeply  imereickig  decaili  of  tbe  cloeiog  acene,  id  an  ex- 
tract fiimi  a  letter  of  bk  wife  to  a  female  friend.  Tbk  eztiaet  baa 
been  widely  eirenkted  in  Germany  in  manoacript,  bat  baa  nerer,  ao 
ftr  aa  we  know,  been  printed.  We  read  it  fint  with  deep  emotion  ; 
for  tbe  wbok  tranaacftion,  and  tbe  narration,  are  worthy  of  tbe  man, 
fortbey  are  tbe  perfect  image  of  bk  own  aimplicity.  We  give  tbe 
aecoimt  to  tbe  Cbrietian  pnblk  aa  doing  boiMHr  both  to  tbe  illiHtrioc« 
dead  and  to  tbe  liTing  writer ;  and  ako  aa  tbe  dying  testimony  of  an- 
other great  and  good  man  to  the  amplid^  and  power  of  the  truth  aa 
it  k  in  Jeeoa.' 

**  Once  he  called  me  to  bk  bedside  and  ssid :  '  My  dear,  I  seem  to 
be  really  in  a  state  which  borers  between  conscioosnesa  and  oneon- 
aciousness  f  (he  had  taken  laudanum,  and  slumbered  a  good  deal) ; 
*  but  in  my  soul  I  experience  the  moat  delightfiil  momenUL  I  muat 
erer  be  in  deep  qieculations,  but  they  are  united  with  tbe  deepest  re- 
ligious feelings.' 

^  Once  he  raised  his  hand  and  said  with  solemnity :  *  Here  kindle 
a  flame  upon  the  attar  !*  Another  time :  *  I  leare  to  my  children  the 
charge  of  the  apostle  John,  Lore  ye  one  another  V  Again : '  My  dear, 
you  will  hare  many  painibl  duties !  friends  will  aid  you.  I  could  so 
gladly  hare  still  remained  with  you  and  the  children  P  Aa  I  uttered 
aome  hope,  he  replied :  '  Do  not  deceire  yourself  f  and  then  with  the 
greatest  aolemnity :  *  My  love,  there  k  still  much  that  will  be  hard 
to  bear.' 

''On  the  kst  morning,  Wednesday,  Feb.  12th,  bk  sufferings  eri- 
dently  became  greater.  He  complained  of  a  burning  inward  hei^ 
and  the  first  and  last  tone  of  impatience  broke  from  hk  lips:  'Ah, 
Lord,  I  suffer  mach  !' — ^The  feamres  of  death  came  felly  on,  the  eye 
was  glazed,  the  death-struggle  was  orer!  At  thk  moment,  he  lajkl 
the  two  fore-fingers  upon  hk  left  eye,  as  he  often  did  when  in  deep 
thought,  and  began  to  speak :  '  We  have  the  atoning  death  of  Jesua 
Christ,  hk  body,  and  his  blood.'  During  thk  he  had  raised  himself 
up,  hk  features  began  to  be  re-animated,  hk  voice  became  clear  and 
atrong ;  he  inquired  with  priestly  solemnity :  '  Are  ye  one  with  me 
in  thk  feifh  ?*  to  which  we,  Lommatzsch*  and  F.f  who  were  present, 
and  myaelf^  answered  with  a  loud  yea.  'Then  let  us  receive  the 
Lord's  supper !  but  the  sexton  k  not  to  be  thought  of;  quick,  quick ! 
let  no  one  stumble  at  the  form ;  I  have  never  held  to  the  dead  let- 
ter!' 

"  As  soon  as  the  necessary  things  were  brought  in  by  my  son-in- 
law,  daring  which  time  we  had  waited  with  him  in  aolemn  sdUneas, 

*  Seblaiemiaebar'i  son-in-kw,  Profeisor  in  Berlin, 
t  A  famak  friend. 
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he  begaoi— with  ibaturet  more  and  mora  aiiiiiiatedy  and  with  an  eye 
to  which  a  strange  and  indeaeribable  lustre,  yea,  a  higher  glow  of 
love  with  which  he  looked  upon  us,  had  returned,— 4o  pronounce 
some  words  of  prayer  introductory  to  the  solemn  rite.  Then  he  gare 
the  bread  first  to  me,  then  lo  F.,  then  to  Lommatzsch,  and  lastly  to 
himself  pronouncing  aloud  to  each,  the  words  of  institution,*— so 
loud  indeed,  that  the  children  and  Muhlenfels,!  who  kneeled  listening 
at  the  door  of  the  next  room,  heard  them  plainly.  So  also  with  the 
wine,  to  us  three  first,  and  then  to  himself  with  the  fiiU  wonto  of  in- 
stitution to  each.  Then,  with  his  eyes  directed  to  Lommatzsch,  he 
said:  '  Upon  these  words  of  Scripture  I  stand  fivt,  as  I  hare  always 
taught ;  they  are  the  foundation  of  my  iaith.'  After  he  had  pronoun- 
ced the  blessing,  he  turned  his  eye  once  more  full  of  love  on  me, 
and  then  on  each  of  the  others,  with  the  words:  'In  this  love  and 
communion,  we  are  and  remain  oors.' 

''He  laid  himself  back  upon  his  pillow ;  the  animation  still  rested 
on  his  features.  After  a  few  minutes  he  said :  **  Now  I  can  hold  out 
here  no  longer,'  and  then, '  Lay  me  in  a  different  posture.'  We  laid 
him  on  hia^eide, — he  breathed  a  few  times,— «od  life  stood  still ! 

"  Meanwhile  the  children  had  all  come  in,  and  kneeled  around  the 
bed  ;  his  eyes  closed  gradually.  I  had  several  tiroes  thought  during 
these  ipoments  of  deep  interest.  Had  I  but  the  children  here ! — Still 
the  sublimity  of  the  scene  was  so  great,  that  I  could  only  wait  in  sol- 
emn stillness,  bound  motionless  to  my  place  as  by  a  spell ;  yea,  even 
as  entranced  and  incapable  of  any  voluntary  exertion. 

"  How  widely  does  recollection  already  fall  short  of  the  reality  of 
those  moments  of  thrilling  agitation !" 

'We  learn  that  the  manuscripts  of  his  lectures,  and  of  some  other 
works,  on  a  variety  of  subjects  in  his  systematic  and  exegetical  theol- 
ogy, and  also  on  dialectics,  are  left  in  complete  order,  so  that  his  post- 
humous works  are  expected  to  appear  in  eight  volumes.  The  cele- 
brated translation  of  Plato  remains,  alas!  incomplete.' 

Thousands  flocked  to  the  bouse  to  see  his  corpse ;  which,  as 
usual  in  Germany,  was  placed  between  flowers.  His  death 
took  place  on  the  12th  of  February,  and  his  funeral  was  attend- 
ed on  the  15th.  Ahnost  the  whole  city  of  Berlin,  with  its  im- 
mense population,  was  in  motion  on  this  occasion,  and  thou- 
sands joined  the  funeral  procession.  Dr.  Strauss,  the  cathe- 
dral preacher  and  rector  of  the  University,  dehvered  an  address 
on  the  occasion ;  and  about  fifty  clergymen  were  present,  among 
whom  were  two  Roman  Catholics.  A  summary  of  Dr.  Strauss' 
sermon  is  thus  given  by  Stobwasser. 

•  Our  Saviour'i  words,  Malt.  26:  26,  etc.  1  Cor.  11:  23—29. 
t  Late  Professsor  in  the  London  University. 
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^Tbe  preaeh^  touched  upon  Schleiennacher's  youth  and  renuerk- 
od,  that  the  whole  tendeocy  in  the  religious  character  of  the  deceased 
was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact,  that  his  first  theological  education  was 
received  in  the  Brethren's  church  ;  '  in  that  little  circle  whose  light 
is  silently  and  beneficially  diffused  through  the  church  of  Jesus 
Christ'  He  then  adverted  to  his  life  and  actions,  his  letters  on  reli- 
gion, which  arose  in  their  time  to  shed  their  beams  upon  a  very  dark 
night.  He  it  was,  said  the  speaker,  that  first  again  confessed  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Son  of  the  living  God.  His  hearers  were  chief- 
ly of  the  cultivated  class,  and  he  expounded  the  gospel  to  them  m  a 
scientific  method,  suited  to  their  intellectual  character.  Thouaandi 
were  awakened  by  him  and  hnvght  to  a  knotUedge  of  (hemsdvee.  He 
was  blamed  for  not  going  &rther,  because  many  of  those,  who  were 
originally  the  fruits  of  his  ministry,  turned  away  from  him  to  other 
preachers  of  the  gospel ;  but  he  seemed  to  know  that  the  part  which 
the  Lord  had  assigned  to  him,  was  to  proclaim  the  gospel  to  the  edu- 
cated portion  of  the  community.  To  lead  inquirers  further,  he  thought, 
must  be  left  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  by  the  reading  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures and  the  hearing  of  the  gospel.  Finally,  the  preacher  related  how 
the  deceased  had  finished  the  circuit  of  his  life  with  the  profeseion, 
that  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  was  the  ground  of  his  fiiith  and  his  sal- 
vation." 

Fifty  students  of  the  University  were  employed  as  mardialls 
to  preserve  the  requisite  order  at  his  funeral.  The  catechu- 
mens of  Dr.  S.  obtamed  liberty  to  walk  next  to  his  corpse,  as 
orphans  bereaved  of  their  spiritual  father.  These  were  follow- 
ed by  his  relatives  ;  then  the  clergy  ;  then  other  friends ;  and 
finally  by  130  coaches  in  mourning,  among  which  were  several 
State  coaches  of  the  royal  princes. 

At  the  grave,  Pischon  delivered  a  brilliant  eulogy  upon  the 
deceased,  as  a  professor,  teacher  of  religion,  and  preacher. 

The  whole  account  shews  both  the  state  of  Dr.  S's  mind  in 
his  later  and  latest  hours,  and  the  state  of  public  feeling  towards 
him,  which  was  so  universally  expressed.  Can  it  be,  that  a 
man  who  lived  thus  and  died  thus,  was  not  a  disciple  of  Jesus? 
The  answer  to  this  question  we  must  leave  to  the  great  day 
that  will  reveal  the  secrets  of  all  hearts.  Whatever  Dr.  S's 
speculative  errors  were,  (and  I  cannot  help  believing  that  he  did 
cherish  some  that  in  themselves  would  be  dangerous  to  most 
minds),  yet  can  we  feel  that  a  man  who  died  thus  was  no  be- 
liever in  the  Saviour  of  sinners  ?  I  feel  constrained  to  say,  that 
I  mourn  his  loss  to  the  world  as  an  efilcient  and  powerful  writer ; 
but  I  cannot  mourn  as  one  without  hope  for  him.     May  bis  er^ 
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rors,  whatever  they  were,  be  fully  developed  and  shunned ;  and 
may  all  the  truths  which  he  has  helped  to  illustrate  and  confirm, 
be  universally  admitted  and  felt ! 


Comparison,  etc.  by  Dr.  Schleiermachbr.* 

^  1.  hitroduction. 

To  the  following  pages  I  might  have  given  a  more  indefinite 
title,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  designed  fully  to  treat  of  the  sub- 
ject announced,  but  only  to  compare  the  relations  of  certain  par- 
ticulars to  each  other,  that  stand  connected  with  what  is  said  in 
niy  Doctrines  of  the  Creedj  or  Doctrines  worthy  of  Belief 
(Glaubenslehre,  ^190),  and  near  the  close  of  it,  respecting  the 
subject  of  the  Trinity.  If  what  is  unsatisfactory  and  ob- 
scure in  our  creeds,  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
was  occasioned  by  going  too  far  in  opposition  to  Sabellianism, 
the  points  of  difierence  and  opposition  between  the  two  systems 
must  be  distinctly  understood  and  duly  appreciated,  before  our 
Symbols  can  be  safely  corrected.  It  matters  not  in  what  way 
the  opposition  to  Sabellianism  originated ;  whether  it  came  from 
apprehending  that  something  in  it  was  false  and  dangerous  which 
was  not  so ;  or  whether,  for  the  expression  of  what  was  in  itself 
really  contradictory,  phrases  were  laid  bold  of  which  signified 
more  than  was  intended ;  still  the  nature  of  the  whole  thing 
must  be  righdy  understood,  before  any  mistakes  can  be  proper- 
ly corrected  \hat  may  have  been  committed. 

My  present  design  is  to  exhibit  only  such  points  as  may 
serve  to  communicate,  if  possible,  some  new  impetus  to  the 
spirit  of  investigation.  That  it  is  desirable  to  animate  with  new 
life  the  spirit  of  historical  investigation  and  of  doctrinal  reason- 
ing, the  entire  literature  of  this  department  of  religious  know- 
ledge bears  ample  testimony.       * 

The  Arian  creed,  in  its  various  ramifications,  forms  another 
and  different  antiihesis  to  the  Trinitarian  doctrine  of  our  com- 
monly received  Symbols.  But  the  mutual  relations  of  these 
two  latter  systems  have,  with  great  diligence  and  in  a  great  va- 

•  Published  in  the  Theologischt  ZeiUchrift,  1823,  dritt.  Heft,  p.  995 
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riety  of  ways,  been  discussed.  On  the  other  hind,  the  Edi- 
tions between  SabelKanism  and  our  common  Creed  have  hith- 
erto been  but  slightly  touched,  or  handled  as  it  were  m  the  gross, 
without  going  into  any  particulars  of  a  nicer  kind  and  more  sub- 
tile nature.  So  far  as  developments  of  a  historical  nature  mere- 
ly are  concerned,  this  is  indeed  to  be  justified ;  inasmuch  as 
the  Arian  doctrines  have  occasi<»ed  much  longer  and  more  ve- 
hement contests  in  the  church,  than  the  Sabellian.  But  so  &r 
as  the  simple  interests  of  doctrinal  truth  are  concerned,  this  fact 
is  merely  an  accidental  circumstance ;  and  the  things  which  we 
ought  to  believe  as  the  ultimate  resuh  of  all  our  inquiries,  can 
be  fully  developed,  only  when  the  Sabellian  disagreement  with 
our  Symbols  shall  be  as  fully  disclosed  as  the  Arian  has  been. 

The  peculiar  character  of  Christian  piety  began  early  to  trace 
back  that  which  appeared  to  be  extraordinary  and  superhuman 
in  the  Saviour,  to  the  divine  Being  himself,  and  to  express  its 
reverence  toward  it  in  poetic  efiusions  of  a  Christian  stamp,  and 
in  public  addresses  to  the  churches,  as  well  as  in  apologetic  wri- 
tings. Nor  did  it  confine  itself  to  these;  it  gave  utterance  to 
the  same  feelings  in  the  language  of  doctrinal  instruction.  In 
this  way  did  Christianity  take  a  middle  place  between  Judaism 
and  Paganism ;  inasmuch  as  the  multiplication  of  gods  is  ap- 
pco|)riately  Pagan  ;  while  the  denial  of  all  distmction  or  difier- 
ence  in  the  Godhead,  and  especially  of  that  by  which  it  exists 
in  a  peculiar  manner  in  Christ,  is  of  Jewish  ori^,  and  is  ap- 
propriately a  Jewish  rejection  of  the  Son. 

Such  a  view  of  the  Saviour  as  divine  »  devebped  so  fire- 
quently  in  the  writmgs  of  the  fathers  since  the  Council  of  Nice, 
that  it  would  be  altogether  superfluous  to  prove  it  here  by  the 
citation  of  particular  passages.  It  is  indeed  so  natural  that  the 
Christian  church  should  take  such  a  view,  so  long  as  it  had  Pa- 
ganism on  the  one  hand  and  Judaism  on  the  other  to  contend 
with,  that  sentiments  of  this  nature  surelvmust  have  been  much 
older  than  the  time  when  the  Council  of  Nice  was  held.  Inas- 
much, however,  as  this  belief  would  appear  polytheistic  to  the 
Jews,  while  the  Gentiles  at  the  same  time  would  accuse  Chris- 
tians of  being  impious  because  they  did  not  admit  of  manifold 
divisk)ns  or  individualities  in  the  divine  nature,  so  was  the 
church  exposed  to  two  shoals  in  the  difiicuk  voyage  undertaken 
for  the  further  formation  and  exhibition  of  this  doctrine,  between 
which  it  must  take  its  course.  On  the  one  hand,  it  must  give 
such  a  direction  to  that  distinction  of  the  Godhead  which  was 
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appropriately  Christian,  as  that  it  would  by  no  means  dash  upon 
polytheism,  but  preserve  the  true  characteristics  of  ^oi^apjf/a 
fsole  supremacy) ;  while  on  the  other,  it  must  not  veer  towards 
Judaism  to  as  to  become  implicated  in  it.  That  which  distinct- 
ly marked  its  removal  from  Judaism,  was  tlie  Christian  oixopo- 
/u/a.  There  was,  indeed,  a  considerable  width  left  for  sailing 
between  the  two  shoals ;  yet  the  signals  on  both  for  keeping 
aloof  brought  with  them  this  disadvantage,  that  when  one,  di* 
rected  by  his  reckoning  or  by  the  wind,  took  his  course  be- 
tween them,  he  seemed  to  some  to  be  too  near  one  of  these 
signals,  while  he  himself  believed  that  he  was  only  holding  a 
middle  course ;  and  yet,  after  all,  he  was  actually  sailing  too 
near  the  other  signal. 

Judaism  maintained  the  unity  of  the  supreme  Being;  but  ac- 
cording to  this,  God  in  his  unity  remained  in  a  state  of  separa- 
tion from  man.  Up  did  indeed  exhibit  himself  at  times ;  he 
made  his  voice  to  be  heard  ;  and  so  the  giving  of  the  law  and 
prophecy  ensued.  But  his  thoughts  and  his  will  could  thus  be 
made  known  to  men  only  from  without j  by  means  of  words  and 
laws.  The  inspiration  of  the  seer  was,  in  earlier  times,  conver- 
sant only  with  external  visions  and  voices  and  influences  from 
without.  Even  had  it  proceeded  purely  from  an  internal 
source,  it  could  not  then  have  been  looked  upon  in  any  other 
light,  than  in  that  of  a  kind  of  ephemeral  and  as  it  were  ma- 
rical  operation.  But  this  imperfection  was  to  be  done  away. 
The  Most  High  at  length  transferred  his  abode  to  man,  and 
dwelt  in  him.  This  was  the  special  object  of  the  Christian 
dispensation.  Real  Christian  faith  was  fully  persuaded  that 
this  had  been  accomplished. 

The  Greeks  had  indeed  spoken  much  and  often  of  the  divin- 
ity, as  preparing  particular  men  to  become  hb  temple,  and  of 
his  dwelling  in  tliem.  But  by  reason  of  the  diversity  of  these 
habitations,  the  Godhead  itself  had  as  it  were  become  divided, 
and  was  lowered  down  to  a  state  of  mutability  like  that  of  men  ; 
and  thus  the  gloiy  wWch  would  result  from  a  real  and  inter- 
nal union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures,  was  tarnished  by 
all  the  abominations  of  idolatry.  The  pagan  indwelling  of  the 
divinity  was  demoniacal,  and  its  season  of  continuance  soon 
passed  away.  The  Most  High,  one  and  undivided,  at  last  took 
up  his  abode  in  man  ;  and  the  Sole  Supreme  (fiovagx^^)}  ^Y 
such  a  union  with  man,  must  needs  destrov  all  idolatry. 

If  now  a  particular  account  of  such  a  union  of  the  Jewish,  and 
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simplification  of  the  heathen,  systems  were  to  be  made  out,  this 
might  be  done  in  different  ways  by  difierent  persons.  One 
would  be  more  affected  with  disgust  of  the  Jewish  stiffiiess  and 
the  literal  interpretation  of  their  sacred  books  ;  another  with  the 
extravagant  and  deleterious  nature  of  pol}theism :  one  of  course 
would  be  more  concerned  lest  he  should  dash  upon  the  Jewish 
shoal ;  and  another  lest  he  should  run  aground  upon  the  Gren- 
tile  one.  By  this  simple  principle,  now,  may  we  account  for 
all  the  various  views  which  stand  related  to  the  Trinitarian  doc- 
trine of  our  Symbols,  and  which  have  given  more  or  less  occa- 
sion to  its  gradual  development. 

^  2.     Opinions  ofArtemon* 

[Preliminabt  Notice.  Of  Artemon,  whose  opinions  are 
canvassed  in  the  following  section,  we  know  little  or  nothbg  that 
b  definite  and  certain.  The  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers  differ 
so  much  about  him,  that  even  his  name  is  not  certainly  known, 
some  calling  him  Artemon,  and  some  Artemas  ;  Theod.  Haeret. 
Fab.  II.  4.  Of  bis  country,  his  parentage,  his  place  of  develop- 
ment, or  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  we  are,  and  it  would  seem 
that  we  must  remain,  ignorant.  The  scanty,  imperfect,  and  con- 
tradictory opinions  which  are  thrown  out  in  relation  to  these 
subjects,  may  be  found,  if  the  reader  is  prompted  by  motives  of 
curiosity  or  of  interest  to  seek  for  them,  in  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecc.  V. 
28.  Thedoreti  Haeret.  Fab.  Ljb.  II.  4.  Epiphan.  Haeres.  LXV. 
§^  1,  4.  Pamphili  Apol  pro  Origine,  Lib.  I.  p.  235  in  Vol. 
V.  of  Hieronym.  Opp.,  edit.  Martianay.  See  also  Nicepb.  Hist. 
Ecc.  Lib.  IV.  20.  Photii  Biblioth.  cod.  48.  Such  are  the 
prmcipal  ancient  sources.  The  modern  ones  worthy  of  par- 
ticular consultation,  are  (most  of  all)  C.  W,  F.  Walch,  His- 
toric der  Ketzereien  I.  p.  558  seq. ;  Lardner's  Hktory  of 
Heretics,  p.  360  seq.  Fabricii  Biblioth.  Graec.  Vol.  V.  p. 
276.  P.  Schaffiiausen,  Historia  Artemonis  et  Artemonitarum. 
Bulli  Judic.  Ecc.  Cathol.  p.  27.  Scanty  and  unsatisfactory 
notices  are  contained  in  most  of  the  usual  ecclesiastical  histo- 
ries, biographical  dictionaries,  etc. 

In  order  to  supply  the  reader,  however,  with  adequate  means 
of  understanding  the  various  allusions  of  Dr.  S.  in  the  present 
section,  it  will  be  necessary  to  state  in  particular  some  of  the 
things  which  have  been  said  by  the  ancient  writers  respecting 
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Artemon.  Eusebius  says  (ut  supra),  that  he  bad  in  bis  own 
possession  an  anonymous  book,  the  author  of  which  aimed  to 
refute  the  heresy  of  Artemon ;  which  heresy  maintained  that 
Christ  was  a  mere  man.  The  anonymous  author  avers,  that 
the  adherents  to  the  doctrines  of  Artemon  declare,  that  all  the 
ancients,  and  even  the  apostles  themselves,  received  and  taught 
what  they  (the  disciples  of  Artemon)  received  and  taught ;  and 
that  his  state  of  things  continued  until  the  time  of  Victor,  the  thir- 
teenth bishop  of  Rome  after  Peter ;  but  that  his  successor  Ze- 
phyrinus  first  introduced  spurious  doctrine. 

To  refute  this,  Eusebius  appeals  to  the  writings  of  distb- 
guished  men  in  the  church,  who  lived  before  the  time  of 
Victor,  and  defended  the  divinity  of  Christ ;  and  to  the  fact, 
that  Victor  himself  expelled  Theodotus  of  Byzantium  from  the 
church  at  Rome,  for  maintaining  that  Christ  was  a  mere 
man.  *  Victor  was  bishop  of  Rome  ten  years,  i.  e.  from  A.  D. 
192  to  A.  D.  202. 

Eusebius  also  says,  that  Theodotus  was  the  ^r5^  who  assert- 
ed that  Christ  was  a  mere  man ;  and  thus  he  tacitly  intimates, ' 
that  he  preceded  Artemon  in  the  heretical  opinion  ascribed  to 
him.  He  then  cites  the  anonymous  author  as  declaring,  that 
some  disciples  of  Theodotus  had  made  Natalis  a  bishop  among 
them ;  that  this  bishop  subsequently  abjured  bis  errors ;  and 
that  the  party  to  which  he  had  belonged,  cultivated  science 
very  much,  gave  themselves  to  the  logical  examination  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  were  very  bold  in  their  emendations  and  alter- 
ations of  the  sacred  books.  But  whether  this  b  meant  of  the 
followers  of  Artemon,  or  merely  of  Theodotus  ;  or  whether 
the  anonymous  author  and  Eusebius  also  boih  confound  the 
two  sects  together,  cannot  well  be  made  out  from  the  obscure 
narration  of  Eusebius. 

Theodoret  (Haeret.  Fab.  Lib.  II.  4.)  says  of  Artemon,  that 
he  believed  in  God  the  creator  of  the  universe,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Christians ;  but  that  he  asserted  the  Lord  Jesus 
Chrbt  to  be  a  mere  man  ;  bom,  however,  of  a  virgin,  and  of 
a  power  {^Qixri)  superior  to  that  of  the  prophets.  Like  the  an- 
onymous author  in  Eusebius,  he  testifies  of  Artemon,  that  he 
maintained  the  apostolic  antiquity  of  the  doctrine  which  he 
held.  Artemon  moreover  declared,  that '  those  who  succeeded 
the  apostles  first  began  ^foXoyijaai^  tov  Xg^oxov,  who  is  not 
(jod.^  The  reader  will  have  occasion  in  the  sequel  to  advert 
to  the  peculiar  phraseology  which  is  here  quoted. 
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On  the  whole  it  appears  probable,  that  Artemon  lived  near 
the  dose  of  the  second,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  centu- 
ly.  Caius,  a  presbyter  under  Zephyrinus  (about  A.  D.  210), 
is  said  by  Photius  (Biblioth.  Cod.  48)  to  have  written  a  book 
or  books  against  Uie  heresy  of  Artemon ;  which  most  have 
taken  for  the  anonjrmous  book  quoted  by  Eusebius,  as  related  a- 
bove.  But  as  this  matter  cannot  be  satisfactorily  esublished, 
we  can  only  speak  of  probabilities.  Eusebius  says,  that  Paul 
of  Saroosata,  who  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  third  centuiy, 
only  renewed  the  heresy  of  Artemon.  It  would  seem  by  this, 
that  the  opinions  of  Artemon  had  been  as  it  were  forgotten,  be- 
fore Paul  renewed  them ;  and  therefore  the  former  must  have 
lived  as  early  as  the  first  part  of  the  third  century. 

Finally,  as  to  the  theological  opinions  of  Artemon,  all  agree 
that  he  denied  Christ  to  be  God,  i.  e.  he  denied  this  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  orthodox  Christians  of  his  day  asserted  it. 
But  there  are  many  difierent  ways  of  denymg  such  views  as  were 
dien  held.  Accordingly,  Pampliilus,  Eusebius,  and  Epipha- 
nius  represent  Artemon  as  holding  tlie  same  sentiments  in  res- 
pect to  Ae  divinity  of  Christ,  that  Paul  of  Samosata  held  ;  A- 
lexander  of  Alexandria  makes  him  an  Arian  ;  and  Theodoret, 
a  Theodotian,  Photinian,  or  Ebionite.  Grennadius  of  Marseilles 
attaches  him  to  the  Praxean  or  Sabellian  party.  It  will  be  seen, 
m  the  sequel,  that  Dr.  S.  agrees  with  Gennadius ;  and  he  has 
stated  reasons  for  believing,  that  Artemon  has  been  unjustly  as- 
sociated with  Theodotus,  either  as  to  opinions  or  party.  It  is 
on  the  ground  which  Gennadius  takes,  that  Dr.  S.  has  extended 
to  the  opinions  of  Artemon  the  comparison  which  he  makes 
between  the  Sabellian  and  Athanasian  Creeds. 

It  does  not  seem  probable,  that  the  par^  of  Artemon  was 
ever  considerable,  or  that  it  was  of  long  continuance.  Philas- 
trius,  Epiphanius,  and  Augustine,  give  tum  no  express  place  in 
their  list  of  heretics.  Epiphanius  adverts  to  him  merely  en  pas- 
sant. 

As  to  Theodotus  of  Byzantium,  ^o  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  pages  that  follow,  and  m  connection  with  Artemon,  more 
that  is  definite  is  known  of  him.  Although  a  anvtivg  {shoemak- 
er,  but  usually  translated  tanner)^  he  is  said  by  Epiphanius  to 
have  had  a  good  acquaintance  with  learning.  It  is  the  general 
testimony,  moreover,  of  the  ancients,  that  in  a  time  of  persecu- 
tion he  abjured  the  Christian  religion ;  and  that,  faUing  into 
disrepute  at  Byzantium  on  account  of  this,  he  went  to  Rome. 
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There  he  broached  his  opinions  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man,  or 
at  least  that  he  had  not  a  divine  nature,  f  for  it  is  not  certain 
that  he  denied  his  miraculous  conception) ;  lor  which  he  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  church  by  Victor  bishop  of  Rome,  (fl.  192 — 
202).  Dr.  S.  seems  to  regard  Theodotus  as  a  man  of  very 
little  weight  or  stability ;  and  he  is  altogether  unwilling  to  asso- 
ciate Artemon  with  bun.  He  supposes  that  Theodotus  appeal- 
ed to  the  opinions  of  Artemon,  in  order  to  procure  credit  for 
his  own.  If  this  be  well  founded,  it  would  seem  probable  that 
Artemon  had  lived  at  Rome,  or  at  least  that  his  party  were,  or 
had  been,  in  some  consideration  and  influence  tbei^e. 

The  reader  who  wishes  for  more  minute  information  respect- 
ing  Theodotus,  is  referred  to  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecc.  V.  28.  Theo- 
doreti  Haeret.  Fab.  lib.  II.  5.  Philastrius  de  Haeres.  cap.  50. 
August,  de  Haeres.  cap.  33.  Epiphanius,  Haeres.  L.  IV.  Also 
the  Appendix  to  Tertull.  de  Praescrip.  Haeret.  Among  the 
modern  writers,  Walch,  Historic  der  Ketz.  I.  648  seq.  Lard- 
ner,  Hist,  of  Heret.  p.  364  seq.,  particularly  the  former,  may 
be  consulted  with  satisfaction. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  remark,  at  the  close  of  this 
notice,  that  Samuel  Crellius  (ob.  1632),  the  celebrated  Unita- 
rian, who  wrote  a  book  to  explain  away  the  testimony  of  John 
respecting  the  Logos,  assumed  the  fictitious  name  of  Artemoni* 
us  (an  Artemonite),  m  order  to  avoid  the  prejudices  which  the 
name  of  Sodnian  would  have  to  encounter.  In  so  doing,  Crel- 
lius took  it  for  granted  that  Artemon  was  of  the  same  sentiment 
that  Theodotus  maintained ;  a  position  that  Dr.  S.  by  no  means 
admits.    Tb.] 

Soon  after  the  Godhead  of  Christ  began  in  the  Christian 
churches  to  be  presented  in  a  more  strictly  doctrinal  shape, 
Artemon  declared  himself  against  it  as  an  innovation^  out  of 
fear,  as  it  would  seem,  that  it  was  an  approach  to  polytheistic 
Paganism.  The  passage  concerning  this  which  Eusebius  has 
quoted  from  an  unknown  writer  f  Hist.  Ecc.  v.  28),  cannot  be 
understood  otherwise  than  as  relerring  to  the  commencement 
of  a  more  definite  doctrinal  development.*  It  would  betray 
such  a  degree  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  in  Artemon,  as  the  tes- 

*  That  the  writer  quoted  here  was  the  Roman  presbyter  Caius 
[see  on  p.  70  above],  I  would  not  positively  assert ;  nor  does  it  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  sadsfaclorly  detenpined,  that  Artemon  is  to  be  sought 
for  in  Italy  rather  than  elsewhere. 
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timoay  of  even  his  adversaries  will  DOt  aUow  us  to  ascribe  to 
Urn,  had  he  intended  to  deny  that  in  hymns  and  hortatory  dis- 
courses the  divinity  of  Christ  had  been  often  and  long  asserted. 
But  in  a  strictly  didactic  form,  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ  was  probably  beginning  to  appear  in  apologetic  writings 
and  others  of  a  similar  nature,  at  a  time  near  to  that  in  which 
Artemon  lived. 

Inasmuch  now  as  this  man  inclined  to  the  side  of  cool  and 
deliberate  consideration,  so  it  may  be  naturally  supposed,  that 
the  views  and  phraseotegy  in  question  with  respect  to  the  divine 
nature  of  Christ,  were  regarded  by  him  as  harmless  assertions, 
80  long  as  they  were  limited  merely  to  the  expression  and  com- 
munication of  internal  feeling ;  but  when  they  came  to  be  em- 
ployed in  strictly  didactic  discourse,  where  exact  definitions 
were  to  be  made  out,  then  he  objected  to  these  and  the  like 
declarations.  In  case  such  didactic  assertions  had  in  this  way 
but  recently  begun  to  come  into  use,  Artemon  could  notwith- 
standing those  older  expressions  in  hymns  and  hortatory  dis- 
coirses,  still  say^  that  the  practice  of  declaring  Christ  to  be 
God  had  commenced  in  his  time.*  Certainly  the  word  Oeoko- 
ftiaai\  which  is  employed,  has  reference  to  a  strictly  didactic 
ua0  ;  and  it  is  tesufied,  moreover,  in  respect  to  Artemon,  that 
Im  laid  great  stress  upon  logical  definitions  of  religious  expres- 
•icMBS,  tnd  on  this  account  he  subjected  the  meaning  of  passages 
in  tbt  Scriptures  to  a  logical  investigation,  when  a  strictly  doc^ 
ttinal  use  was  to  be  made  of  them.  | 

.    It  appears  moreover,  that  as  he  did  not  in  his  School,  neglect 
thci  knowledge  of  scientific  matters  on  the  one  hand,  so  on  the 

•  Theodoret  (Haeret.  Fab.  II.  4)  represents  him  as  merely  saying, 
that  this  practice  had  commenced  since  apostolic  times, 

[f  See  the  manner  in  which  this  word  is  employed  by  Theodoret, 
in  reference  to  Artemon,  on  p.  69  above.  OsoXoyio)  properly  means, 
to  act  cu  a  ^toloyog^  i.  e.  to  speak  of  God  and  divine  things ;  and  so 
Dr.  S.  would  seem  to  understand  it  here.  Bat  Theodoret  affirms 
that  Artemon  said,  that  "  after  the  Apostles'  time  some  began  S^eolo- 
/ijatu  Xqunop,  otm  ona  S-fov,^  which  1  cannot  well  interpret  except 
by  translating  it.  Some  began  to  call  Christ  God^  who  is  not  God;  and 
in  this  way  the  word  'S-eoXo/im  is  often  employed  in  the  fathers.   Tr.] 

[  t  It  will  be  seen  by  this  remark,  that  Dr.  S.  applies  to  Artemon 
and  his  School,  what  Euesbius  says  in  a  doubtful  way,  as  mentioned 
on  p.  69  above.    Tr.] 
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other  he  examined  in  a  critical  way  the  text  of  the  Scriptures ; 
and  this,  without  feeling  obliged  to  follow  any  particular  dog- 
matic views,  i.  e.  he  did  this  in  such  a  way  as  to  act  the  part  of 
a  mere  philologist.  We  see  therefore  in  his  case,  that  a  histor- 
ical and  critical  taste,  which  is  so  indispensable  in  theologizing, 
inclined  him  to  doctrinal  doubts  of  a  kind  like  those  which  af- 
terwards frequently,  and  sometimes  predominantly,  developed 
themselves.  There  was  this  difference,  however,  between  his 
case  and  the  one  last  mentioned,  viz.,  that  the  fear  of  Jewish 
superstition  was  in  after  times  the  more  common  feeling ;  while 
in  the  case  before  us,  when  return  to  Paganism  was  yet  quite  a 
possible  thing,  the  fear  which  developes  itself  is  that  of  exchang- 
mg  Christianity  for  heathen  polytheism. 

Thus  constructed  and  fitted  out,  the  vessel  of  Artemon  sailed, 
to  be  sure,  sufficiently  near  to  the  Jewish  coast  Theodoret 
testifies  of  him,  that  he  preserved  pure  and  unadulterated  the 
doctrine  of  fiovagx^^  y  but  still  in  such  a  way^  according  to  his 
view,  as  would  infringe  upon  the  Christian  economy,  oixopofniap, 
[i.  e.  the  doctrines  respecting  the  Godhead  which  are  pec<riiar 
to  the  Gospel.] 

I  would  not  venture,  however,  to  assert  that  Artemon  suffer- 
ed shipwreck  as  to  this  part  of  Christian  belief;  for  it  islwly 
the  Nazaraean  view  of  this  subject  which  appropriately  conlfi- 
tutes  that  species  of  Christianity  which  returns  back  to  Judaism. 
Artemon  appears  to  have  developed  his  views  respecting  the 
Godhead  of  the  Redeemer,  only  in  such  a  way  as  was  adapited 
to  express  his  aversion  to  every  thing,  which  could  in  tte  most 
distant  manner  seem  to  be  like  polytheism.  We  may  suppose 
his  case  to  have  been  such,  from  the  fact  that  the  opinions  of 
Paul  of  Samosata  are  sometimes  traced  back  to  him  ;*  and  al- 
so firom  the  fact  that  he  did,  in  the  most  explicit  manner,  hold 
to  the  birth  of  Christ  from  a  virgin,  and  that  Jesus  was  not  to 
be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  prophets,  but  above  them.  Here 
we  have,  in  the  perfect  freedom  of  Jesus'  human  nature  from 
sin,  and  in  the  more  elevated  measure  of  influence  from  the  di- 
vine Logos,  or  from  the  exhibitions  of  the  Spirit  in  Jesus,f  some- 

*  E.  g.  in  Theodoret,  Haeret.  Fab.  II.  8.  Augustin,  de  Haerea. 
XLIV. 

f  Even  the  sect  of  Mdckiitdeeiani  were  no  more  than  a  shoot  from 
the  School  of  Artemon.  What  they  taught  of  the  relation  of  Christ 
to  Melchisedek,  was  only  the  result  of  their  mode  of  interpreting  the 
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tiring  on  which  true  faith  in  the  absolute  sufficiency  of  redemp- 
tion may  at  least  take  hold,  although  it  cannot  here  find  a  basis 
for  support  which  is  entirely  satisfactory. 

But  inasmuch  as  Theodotus  of  Byzantium  is  mentioned  as 
sympathizing  in  belief  with  Artemon  ;  and  by  some,  moreorer, 
he  is  regarded  as  the  teacher  of  Artemon,  while  others  do  not 
admit  that  there  was  any  connection  between  them  in  the  same 
school  or  sect ;  so,  (because  this  is  not  the  proper  place  for  the 
investigation  of  such  a  point),  I  must  content  myself  by  saying, 
in  order  to  justify  what  I  have  already  suggested,  that  I  agree 
to  the  latter  opinion.*  Moreover  I  do  not  think  that  unwor^ 
thy  of  credit  which  is  said  of  Theodotus,  viz.,  that  he  came  to 
his  peculiar  views  in  consequence  of  making  litde  of  denybg 
Christ,  which  was  so  characteristic  of  the  Gnostics ;  or  at  least, 
that  he  was  forced  to  a  public  declaration  and  propagation  of 
his  views  in  regard  to  Christ,  by  the  infamy  which  ensued  upon 
his  thoughtiess  step  [of  renouncing  Christianity  in  the  time  of 
persecution].f  With  this  agrees  very  well  the  story,  that  The- 
odotus, in  order  to  gain  credit  again  as  a  true  confessor,  endea- 
voured to  make  himself  the  visible  head  or  leader  of  a  party. 
The  basis  of  this  may  be  true,  although  that  part  of  the  story 
which  has  reference  to  the  chastisement  by  angels  may  be  false 
and  visionary.}  Nay,  I  would  even  go  still  further ;  I  must 
believe,  that  through  the  paucity  of  historic  materials,  that  has 
happened  which  otten  takes  place,  viz.,  a  confounding  of  things 
together  which  are  diverse ;  so  that  many  of  the  arguments 
which  Epiphanius  ascribes  to  Theodotus,  belong  rather  to  Arte- 
mon and  his  School.  To  the  latter  only  can  I  ascribe  arguments 

epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  of  course  was  accommodaled  to  the 
ground-work  of  their  own  system.  Their  design  no  doul>t  was  to 
shew,  that  their  stand-point  was  purely  Christian,  and  was  at  a  great 
remove  from  Judaism. 

*  Theodoret  (ut  supra)  definitely  designates  him  as  the  Uead  of 
another  {pgaxgla  (brotherhood). 

[f  See  the  account  usually  given  of  this,  on  p.  70  above.  Tr.] 
[I  The  anonymous  author  whom  Eusebius  quotes  (see  p.  69  above), 
mentions  that  Natalie,  the  chosen  bishop  of  the  Theodotiaai^  was 
chastised  by  angels  for  his  presumption  in  accepting  office  conferred 
by  such  a  party ;  and  that  be  was  thus  brought  to  repentance ;  and 
moreover,  that  he  shewed  the  marks  of  the  blows  to  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  in  order  to  move  him  to  forgiveness.  Eusebius  does  not  say 
whether  he  himself  gives  any  credit  to  this  or  not.     Ta.] 
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of  a  critical  and  logical  character;  and  to  him  should  I  assign 
the  learned  scholars  whose  names  are  worth  preserving,  rather 
than  to  the  frivolous  anvtevs  {cobler  or  thoemaker)  of  Byzantium. 

If  now  we  make  proper  distinctions  among  the  dissimilar  ele- 
ments which  are  so  variously  treated  by  ancient  historians,  we 
may  find,  in  those  early  times,  a  phenomenon  which  has  often 
been  repeated  in  the  church.  Arteroon  is  a  leader  of  those,  in 
whom  a  deeply-rooted  earnestness  produces  efforts  to  check  all 
harsh  and  easily  perverted  expressions  respecting  what  is  of  a 
wonderfiil  nature  in  our  creed,  and  to  keep  such  expressions 
away  from  the  region  of  scientific  theology  ;  and  of  course  of 
those  whose  favourite  object  it  is,  to  introduce  and  render 
current  the  more  moderate  kind  of  expressions  respectbg  such 
subjects. 

To  such  views  of  the  importance  of  moderate  and  limited  ex- 
pressions, does  the  unreflecting  sfirk  of  skepticism  in  many 
easily  attach  itself;  for  they  are  ready  to  admit  nothing  but 
what  is  the  merest  and  most  common  matter  of  fact,  and  no 
where  do  they  manifest  any  desire  for  what  belongs  to  the  won- 
derful, nor  appear  to  possess  any  capacity  to  relish  it.  It  is  a 
favourite  contrivance  of  this  class  of  persons,  to  lean  on  such  or 
such  a  prop,  and  to  represent  themselves  as  belonging  to  this  or 
that  par^.  Such  people,  in  my  opinion,  have  in  Theodotus  a 
leader ;  and  it  usually  happens  to  them,  as  it  did  to  him ;  for  he 
came  by  such  pretences  to  be  so  confounded  with  Artemon, 
that  to  the  latter  was  ascribed  the  blame  which  belonged  to  the 
former ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  Theodotus  took  on  himself  a 
part  of  the  merit  which  could  properly  be  ascribed  only  to  Ar- 
temoD. 

§  3.  Creed  ofPraxeas, 

[Introduction.  Of  Praxeas  we  find  little  that  is  of  a  per- 
sonal nature  io  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers.  Tertujlian 
says  that  be  was  of  Asia :  Ex  Aaa  hoc  genus  perversitatis  in- 
tuUt  homo ;  cont.  Prax.  cap.  1.  The  story  among  the  ancients 
coneerniog  him  was,  that  he  had  been  thrown  into  prison  on  ac- 
count of  Us  stedfast  adherence  to  the  Christian  faith ;  and  that 
this  circumstance  greatly  added  to  the  credit  which  he  had 
among  the  churches. 

Tli^  time  in  which  he  made  his  appearance  at  Rome,  was 
probaUy  when  Victor  yt^%  bishop  there  <A.  D.  193—202). 
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Praxeas  persuaded  this  bishop  to  renounce  his  partiality  for  the 
Montanists ;  which  circumstance  seems  to  have  given  much 
sharpness  to  the  edge  of  Tertullian's  opposition  against  him. 
Philaster  and  Augustine  say,  that  Praxeas  hved  in  Africa ;  and  the 
probability  is,  that  he  went  from  Rome  to  Africa,  and  most  liite- 
ly  to  Carthage,  where  TertuUian  became  acquainted  with  him. 

A  report  also  prevailed  among  the  ancient  Christians,  that 
Praxeas  was  there  induced  bysome  one,  probably  by  TertuUian, 
to  recant  all  of  his  errors.  To  this  recantation  (if  he  made  it) 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  adhered ;  for  he  afterwards  main- 
tained his  opinions  with  great  zeal,  and  made  many  converts  in 
Africa. 

Of  his  subsequent  history  we  know  nothing  certain.  Later 
report  says,  that  he  was  excommunicated  for  heresy  by  a  coun- 
cil of  African  bishops ;  but  this  needs  confirmation. 

The  amount  of  his  sentiment  respecting  the  Trinity  appears  to 
be,  that  he  was  a  tnodcUist  in  his  views;  i.  e.  he  regarded  Fa- 
ther, Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  as  only  designations  of  the  differ- 
ent modes  in  which  the  same  God  disclosed  or  revealed  himself 
to  men.  But  as  his  sentiments  are  so  amply  discussed  by  Dr. 
S.  in  the  sequel,  more  need  not  be  here  said. 

The  reader  who  wishes  to  trace  out  all  of  importance  that  has 
been  said  concerning  Praxeas,  may  consult  for  ancient  views, 
Tertiillian,  Contra  Prax. ;  Philastrius,  de  Haeres.  cap.  41. 
Optatus  of  Milan,  Lib.  1.  p.  10.  IV.  p.  128.  Praedest.  cap. 
41  •  Neither  Irenaeus,  nor  Clement,  nor  Cyril,  nor  Epiphanius, 
nor  Theodoret,  nor  Eusebius,  mention  him  ;  and  PhUaster  and 
Aiigustine  only  obiter. 

For  modern  views,  he  may  consult  Walch,  B.  I.  Lardner,  p. 
407  seq.  Tillemont,  Memoirs,  etc.  Tom.  IIL  p.  74, 618.  Ittig., 
de  Haeresiarch.  ^  2.  c.  16.     Tb.] 


If  now  the  opinions  of  Artemon  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  al- 
together inconsistent  with  Christianity,  yet  it  is  certain,  that  if 
true  Christian  belief  may  consist  with  those  forms  of  expression 
used  by  him,  they  are  still  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  proper  sup- 
porters and  guides  of  it.  Hence  it  was  natural  for  Christians, 
who  wished  indeed  (like  him)  to  shun  every  approach  to  poly- 
thebm  on  the  one  hand,  still,  on  the  other,  to  be  desirous  of 
choosing  expressions  even  for  strictly  didactic  purposes,  which 
were  stronger  than  mere  negatives  could  be  for  designating  the 
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higher  nature  of  the  Redeemer,  and  which  would  exhibit  a 
more  firmly  grounded  justification  of  the  honours  paid  to  him 
by  the  church. 

This  did  Praxeas  and  Noetus  ;  who,  more  independent  pro- 
bably of  each  other  than  Artemon  and  Theodotus,  did  still  har- 
monize more  exactly  In  sentiment  and  purpose.  In  order  to 
avoid  all  semblance  of  approach  to  polytheism,  (which  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  do  while  the  formula  ^tog  ix  ^iov  is  employed),  they 
chose  rather  to  acknowledge  no  difference  between  the  divine 
Being  in  tlie  Redeemer  and  in  the  Father. 

We  can  trace  indeed,  in  history,  no  connection  of  Axtemon 
and  Theodotus  with  Noetus ;  nor  even  with  Praxeas,  except 
in  the  way  of  inference.  But  although  no  historical  clue  is 
apparent^  it  is  still  not  the  less  certain,  that  the  latter  were  op- 
posed to  the.former,  and  that  the  modes  of  expression  employ- 
ed by  Noetus  and  Praxeas  must  have  been  designedly  anii" 
thetic  to  those  of  Theodotus  and  Artemon,  although  we  are 
now  unable  to  shew  that  the  sects  of  the  latter  existed  in  the 
countries  to  which  Noetus  and  Praxeas  belonged.  In  respect 
to  Praxeas  we  know,  that  without  any  accusation  of  heresy,  or 
rather  with  the  unspotted  reputation  of  a  confessor,  he  came  to 
Rome  at  the  time  when  Victor  was  bishop,  who  had  expelled 
Theodotus  from  the  communion  of  the  church.  Since  now 
the  assertions  which  Tertullian  accuses  Praxeas  of  making  are 
adapted  to  shun  all  appearance  of  polytheism,  without  abridg- 
ing any  thing  of  the  divinity  of  the  Redeemer ;  so  is  -it  alto- 
gether probable,  that  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  antithetic  to 
those  of  Theodotus.  If  they  had  not  some  such  object  in  view 
as  that  of  making^  out  a  substantial  contradiction  of  opinions 
already  condemned,  but  had  been  employed  simply  and  without 
any  special  cause  to  call  them  forth,  they  would  almost  inevitably 
have  excited  unfavourable  notice  at  Rome,  on  accoiuit  of  the 
dissimilarity  between  them  and  the  customary  modes  of  expres- 
sion. That  Praxeas  did  receive  the  favourable  attention  al- 
ready mentioned,  we  have  good  ground  for  believing ;  be- 
cause we  should  certainly  have  found  some  notices  of  the  fact, 
if  he  had  been  condemned  in  Rome,  or  a  Synod  had  been  con- 
voked in  Africa,  in  order  to  condemn  him.^    That  this  tol- 


*  When  PhilastriuB  (de  Haeres.)  says  concerning  the  followers  of 
Praxeas,  (and  without  any  good  reason  respecting  the  followers  of 
Hermogenes) :  Qu»  et  (to  (i.  e.  in  the  same  manner  as  the  dabelKans) 
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«nlioo  towards  him  was  still  exercised,  eveo  after  TertuDian  had 
poured  forth  his  iovectives,  must  not  be  ascribed  to  the  Mon- 
tanism  of  TertuUiao,  which  was  afterward  so  much  disliked  at 
Rome.  For  at  that  time  Mootanism  was  so  little  disliked  in 
that  ckj,  that,  at  least  as  TertuUiao  beUeved,  nothing  but  die 
iofliMDce  of  Prazeas  hindered  its  being  approved  and  formally- 
acknowledged. 

Thus  much  may  we  admit  respecting  the  historical  connec- 
tioD  of  Praxeas  with  TheodoCus.  His  doctrinal  opinions,  bow- 
erer,  we  can  learn  only  from  die  attacks  made  upon  him  by 
TartalKan.  In  representing  these  we  may  suppose  that  Ter- 
tiiilian  takes  as  many  liberties,  as  advocates  for  one  side  are 
woitt  to  take  in  respect  to  their  antagonist.  Yet  no  one  ought 
to  coadode,  that  all  is  perverted  which  TertuDian  alleges  in  or- 
der to  put  to  shame  the  enemy  of  Mootanism.  i^ntially 
the  opinion  of  Praxeas  appears  to  have  been,  that,  in  case  one 
didnotaUow  himself  to  detract  from  the  divine  nature  of  the 
Redeemer,  nor  deny  nor  abridge  it,  he  could  consistendy  main- 
tain the  uni^  of  the  Godhead,  only  by  not  separaUng  the  di- 
vine in  the  Redeemer  from  that  of  the  Father,  and  by  not  re- 
presendng  it  as  iubordinatej  but  by  explaining  it  as  one  and 
the  same.  According  to  thb  view,  we  may  regard  the  expres- 
sbn,  duoi  unum  volunt  esstj*  as  an  appropriate  phrase  of  rrax- 
9BM  and  of  his  party.  Yet  one  must  be  well  on  his  guard,  so  as 
not  to  confound  the  expressions  which  Tertullian  employs  in 
describing  the  opmions  of  his  antagonist,  with  the  expresaoos 
of  Praxeas  himself.  This  applies  to  the  first  leading  passage 
wtifdk  is  quoted  as  the  sendment  of  Praxeas  ;f  for,  as  is  else- 
where abundandy  manifest,  Praxeas  did,  in  conformity  no 
doubt  with  the  usage  of  the  New  Testament,  employ  the  term 
Son,  not  to  designate  the  divine  nature  wUch  dwelt  m  the  Re- 

se$KtmUt$f  #fr^fdi  mrU  ab  eeduia  eaOMca,  tbia  mutt  be  oadtrstood  as 
onljr  an  exprassion  of  the  later  opinion  that  prevailed  respecting  th« 
Pntaeans. 

•  TertuU.  adv.  Praxeam,  5. 

t  PerverBitas  . . .  quae  se  existiroat  meram  veritatem  poesidere, 
deum  unicum  non  alias  putat  credendutn,  quaro  si  ipeum  eimdemque 
et  Patrem  et  Filium  et  Spiritum  Sanctum  dicat ;  adv.  Prax.  c.  2.  ['  Per- 
venenefli  . . .  which  thinks  itself  to  be  in  poaiearion  of  simple  troth, 
aodaappoaaa  that  God  emnotbe  believed  in  as  one  God  onij,  oihorwise 
tiMi  ^  aMerting  Father,  Son,  and  Holj  Spirit  to  be  one  and  the  same.*] 
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deemer,  but  fi>r  t&e  human  naiure  oi  united  ufUh  the  iivin;* 
In  accordance  with  this  sentiment,  therefore,  he  could  not  weU 
affirm  that  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  one  and  the  same. 

Whether,  moreover,  Praxeas  ever  affirmed  that  in  the  com* 
posite  name  Jesus  Christy  Jesus  designated  the  Aumon,  and 
Christ  the  divine  nature,  so  that  Tertullian  could  correctly  say 
diat  he  made  Christ  and  the  Father  one  and  the  same,  I  would 
not  venture  to  assert.f  But  if  he  did  make  such  a  distinctioti 
in  the  person  of  the  Redeemer, |  it  is  much  more  likely  that 
he  gave  the  name  Jesus  to  the  human  nature,  than  that  he 
gave  the  name  Christ  to  the  divine  nature  united  with  the  hu* 
man.  This  latter  is  quite  improbable ;  inasmuch  as  Christ  is  too 
plainly  declared  in  the  Scriptures  to  have  been  crucified, 
^ce  now  the  whole  argumentation  respecting  the  use  of  the 
expression  Son  of  Qod^  rests  upon  the  fact  that  only  the  h»* 
man  nature  could  be  bom ;  so  the  appellation  Christ  could 
not  possibly  have  been  applied  by  Praxeas  to  designate  the  di- 
vine nature  in  the  Son,  because  it  is  so  plainly  said  that  Christ 
was  crucified. 

Still  more  certain  is  it,  on  the  same  grounds,  and  firom  the 
manner  in  which  Praxeas  separates  between  the  Father  and 
Son,  that  he  never  could  have  used  the  expression,  *  The  Fa- 
ther was  born,  and  suffered,  and  was  crucified.'  He  may 
have  said :     '  The  Father  descended  mto  the  Vir^n  \%  but  he 

*  Cont  Praz.  c.  27,  Ut  aeque  in  una  persona  utrumque  distioguant 
[t.  e.  they,  the  party  of  Praxeae]  Patrem  et  Filiuniy  dicentes  Filium 
cwmem  esse,  i.  e.  hominem,  i.  e.  Jesum ;  Patrem  autem  Spiritum,  L  a. 
Deum,  i.  e.  Christum.  And  in  the  same  section :  Qui  Filium  Dei 
eamem  interpretaris ;  with  reference  to  a  preceding  passage.  Again, 
in  the  preceding  part  of  the  same  section:  Ecce,  inquiunt,  ab  angelo 
praedicatum  est,  propterea  quod  nascetur  Sanctum  vocabitur  Filius 
Dei.  Caro  itaque  (it  should  be  utique)  nata  est ;  caro  itaque  erit  Filius 
Dei.  ['  In  hke  manner  they  distinguish,  as  really  as  we,  Father  and 
Son  in  one  person  ;  saying,  that  the  Son  is  flesh,  i.  e.  man,  i.  e. 
Jesus ;  but  that  the  Father  is  Spirit,  i.  e.  God,  i.  e.  Christ. . . .  You 
who  interpret  Son  of  Grod  as  meaning  flesh, . . .  Behold,  say  they,  it 
was  declared  by  the  angel.  Therefore  Uiat  Holy  [Child]  which  will 
be  bom,  shall  be  called  the  S^m  of  God,  Flesh  surely  it  was,  which 
was  bom ;  consequently  the  Son  of  God  must  be  flesh.'] 

f  Itaque  Christum  fiicis  Patrem ;  cap.  d8. 

X  Si  enlm  alius  est  Jesus,  alius  Christus ;  cap.  97. 

i  Ipum  dieit  Patrem  deacradisse  in  virginem ;  e«p.  L 
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could  never  have  proceeded  to  say :  '  The  Father  was  bora  of 
ber,  and  suffered.'  I  the  more  believe  this,  because  Tertullian 
makes  the  accusation  only  in  the  way  of  a  sally  of  wit,^  and  h 
must  be  a  mere  erroneous  deduction  from  the  declarations  of 
Praxeas.  For  according  to  Praxeas,  the  Father  never  be- 
came, as  God,  properly  united  with  the  human  nature  of  Jesus  ; 
although  his  dwelling  in  the  man  Jesus  made  him  the  Chriet. 
Consequently  he  could  never,  according  to  Praxeas,  have  suf- 
fered in  Jesus. 

In  Kke  manner  I  doubt,  although  Tertullian  charges  him 
with  it,  whether  Praxeas  asserts  the  identity  of  the  Spirit  with 
the  Father  and  Son.  In  the  whole  book  of  Tertullian  against 
Praxeas,  very  little  occurs  in  regard  to  any  declarations  of 
Praxeas  respecting  the  Spirit.f  Yet  Tertullian,  as  a  Montanist, 
had  a  special  interest  to  make  objections  of  this  nature,  if  mat- 
ter for  them  had  been  found  ;|  and  considering  his  rhetorical 

*  Ita  duo  negotiadiaboli  Praxeas  Romae  procuravit . . .  ParBcletam 
fbgaTit,  et  Patrem  crucifizit ;  cap.  1.  ['  So  Praxeas  accompliabed  the 
devil's  busiDess  in  two  respects,  at  Rome. ...  He  drove  away  the 
Comforter,  and  crucified  the  Father.' — In  saying  that  he  drove  away 
the  ParadeUj  TertuHiaD  refers  to  the  fact,  that  Praxeas  persuaded  the 
bishop  of  Rome  to  abandon  the  cause  of  the  Montanists,  of  which 
Tertullian  was  a  warm  supporter,  and  which  the  bishop,  before  the 
visit  of  Praxeas  was  made  to  Rome,  had  regarded  with  a  favourable 
eye.  As  Montanism  consisted  principally  in  extravagant  positions 
concerning  the  extraordinary  operations  of  the  Spirit,  Tertullian  ac- 
cuses Praxeas  of  driving  mvay  the  Spirit^  and  so  of  accomplishing  the 
businees  of  Satan.    Ta.] 

f  The  passage  near  the  close  of  cap.  27 :  Sed  spiriium  Patrem  ip- 
9¥m  vii  kaberi,  quia  Dtui  spirituMy  can  be  interpreted  as  having  re- 
spect to  the  Holy  Gbost  only  through  an  erroneous  view  of  its  proper 
meaning.  [Spiritum  in  this  case  means  a  spiritual  nature].  The  view 
of  Praxeas,  [on  which  Tertullian  comments  in  so  severe  a  manner], 
was  merely,  that  there  was  a  tw^M  nature  in  the  Redeemer,  one 
part  of  which  might  be  designated  by  jcora  ora^xo,  the  other  by  xora 
smD/io.  That  in  other  places  Tertullian  has  assigned  more  signifi- 
cance to  nwtvfut  than  Praxeas  did,  appears  evident  to  me  from  the 
manner  of  his  expression,  after  he  [Tertullian]  had  been  endeavour- 
ing to  shew  that  the  way  In  which  he  himself  supposed  the  Son  to  ex- 
ist, was  not  at  all  at  variance  With  the  popoqx^  o^  the  Godhead ;  for 
he  merely  adds :  Hoc  wdki  tt  in  iertium  Gradum  dictum  nL 

[t  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  peculiar  views  of  the  Mootaniats 
had  respect  almost  entirely  to  the  extraMdinarj  qperatioos  and  deveU 
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turn  of  mind,  and  his  method  of  handling  passages  of  Soriptore, 
we  cannot  well  suppose  that  he  would  have  omitted  to  notice,  in 
his  own  peculiar  way,  any  assertions  of  this  kind  in  the  works 
of  Praxeas.  Yea,  1  might  venture  to  say,  that  the  sally  of 
wit,  which  I  have  quoted  above,  and  which  stands  in  the  intro- 
ductory part  of  TertuUian's  remarks,  would  have  been  other- 
wise modelled  and  expressed,  in  case  Praxeas  had  taught  any 
thing  very  peculiar  respecting  the  Spirit. 

If  there  be  any  good  foundation  for  these  remarks,  then  do 
they  constitute  another  reason  for  believmg,  that  the  dioctrine  of 
Praxeas  was  not  something  formed  independently  and  by  itself, 
but  that  it  was  formed  in  the  way  of  opposition  to  the  views  of 
the  Ebionites.  Or,  if  one  chooses,  he  may  state  the  subject 
thus,  viz.,  that  in  the  country  where  Praxeas  lived,  much  ques- 
tion had  not  yet  been  made  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the 
Spirit ;  and  the  considering  of  the  same  as  person  (hypostasis), 
had  not  yet  seemed  to  threaten  the  doctrine  of  fiopagxln  (sole 
supremacy).  In  this  way  we  may  come  substantially  to  the 
same  conclusion  as  before.  In  fact,  we  may  well  imagine  the 
possibility,  that,  so  long  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  not 
yet  fully  unfolded  in  a  didactic  way,  one  might  teach  as  Prax- 
eas did,  in  order  fully  to  vindicate  divine  honours  to  the  Re- 
deemer ;  and  yet  if  the  Spirit,  as  the  source  of  all  Christian 
graces  and  gifts,  had  been  represented  as  a  hypostasis,  a  kind  of 
inbordinatiori'theory  respecting  him  would  have  been  more 
easily  admitted  than  respecting  the  Redeemer. 

If  Praxeas,  moreover,  had  no  urgent  call  fully  and  definitely 
to  declare  himself  respecting  the  Spirit,  then  he  had  no  occa- 
sion to  advance  beyond  the  duali^  of  Father  and  Son  ;  and 
it  was  therefore  the  more  natural  for  him  to  view  the  Father 
and  jiizo'&ioi  [God  in  and  of  himself,  God  self-existent],  as 
altogether  one  and  the  same.  He  may  then  have  used  as  equi- 
valent the  two  phrases  :  *  The  divine  nature  in  Christ  is  avro- 
^«off,'*  and  *  The  Father  went  out  of  himself;'  as  Tertullian 
makes  him  paraphrase  John  13:  l.f     Yet  it  cannot  be  very 

opments  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  so  that  Tertullian,  being  a  friend  of  the 
Montaoists,  had  a  particular  sensibility  on  this  subject    Tr.] 

*  Ipse-Deus,  Deus  omnipotens,  Jesus  Christus  praedicatus ;  cap. 
1.  ['  Jesus  Christ  is  called  cAto^toq^  the  omnipotent  God.*] 

f  Praxeas  vult  ipsuro  Patrem  de  seroetipso  exiisse,  et  ad  semet  ip- 
sum  abiisse ;  cap.  23.     ['  Praxeas  would  have  it,  that  the  Father  came 
out  of  himselfl  and  then  departed  to  himself.*] 
11 
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probable  that  he  used  the  expreanoD,  ^  the  Father  went  out  of 
bimseMy  since  he  urges  so  ofteo  and  strenuously,  that  the  Fa- 
ther 18  in  the  Redeemer.'*^  Rather  maj  we  suppose  him  to 
have  said :  '  The  Father  came  into  the  flesh,'  thui  that  *  he 
went  out  of  himself.' 

■  Praxeas,  as  it  would  seem,  found  no  occasion  of  distinguiab- 
ing  between  God  as  he  is  in  himself  {aiiti&ioi)^  the  simple  di- 
vipe  Unity,  and  the  Father  who  is  one  of  the  Trinity  of  persons. 
This  state  of  things  might  have  given  occasion  to  one  of  the  errors 
respecting-  the  doctifine  of  the  Trinity,  which  I  have  found  fault 
with  as  exhibited  in  our  ecclesiastical  Symbols  ;f  only  one  may 
say,  with  a  good  4egree  of  probability,  that  if  an  insight  into  the 
nature  of  the  divine  Spirit  bad  been  further  developed  in  the 
School  of  Praxeas,  and  had  the  necessity  become  apparent  of 
placing  him  in  the  same  rank  with  the  Saviour,  then  two  diflbr- 
ent  ways  of  dobg  this  would  have  disclosed  themselves.  The 
one  was,  to  regard  the  Father  and  the  airo^iog  as  ever  being 
and  remaining  one  and  the  same,  and  to  speak  of  them  as  such ; 
and  then  there  would  be  but  one  divine  Being,  strictly  consider- 
ed, with  two  Phages  of  himself,  but  no  real  Trinity.  In  the 
other  way,  the  various  relations  of  man  to  God  might  be  com- 
pared with  the  like  ones  to  the  Redeemer  and  Spirit,  in  order 
to  establish  the  position  of  a  similarity  of  nature  between^these 
three  divine  persons.  Even  then,  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
dispensations  must  be  more  thoroughly  distinguished  and  sepa- 
rated than  they  usually  had  been,  (because  to  insist  much  on 
this  distinction  had  been  deemed  to  savour  of  Gnosticism),  in 
order  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Spirit  must  be  referred 
to  a  third  q^uag.      By  making  in  this  way  the  Father,  Son, 

*  Nam  sicui  in  veteribus,  nihil  aliud  tenent  quam  Ego  Deus,  et  alius 
praeterme  non  est ;  ita  in  evangelio  responsionem  Domini  ad  Philippum 
tuentur,  Ego  et  Pater  unum  sumtLS ;  et  qui  me  videi^  videt  et  Pattern ; 
et,  Ego  in  Patre,  d  Pater  in  me.  His  tribus  capitulis  totum  instru- 
mentum  utriusque  Testarnenti  volunt  cedere ;  cap.  20.  ['  As  in  re- 
speci  to  the  ancient  dispensation,  they  bold  to  nothing  else  but  /  aim 
God,  and  there  is  none  other  besides  me;  so  in  respect  to  the  gospel, 
they  defend  the  response  of  the  Lord  to  Philip,  /  and  the  Father  art 
one;  he  who  seeUi  me,  seeth  dtso  the  Father  ;  and  again,  I  am  in  the 
Fcdher,  and  the  Father  in  me.  To  these  three  summaries  of  doctrine, 
they  would  that  the  whole  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
should  give  place.'] 

t  Olaubenslehre,  II.  p.  704. 
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lod  Spirit  coordinate,  they  might  then  be  disUngutdied  from  the 
absolute  Unity  of  the  divme  Bebg  more  definitely  than  they 
had  been  by  Praxeas. 

We  are  unable  in  a  definite  way  to  gather  any  thing  from 
Tertullian,  which  serves  to  cast  more  light  -upon  the  main  posi- 
tions of  Praxeas.  But  this  circumstance  gives  us  no  liberty  to 
raise  any  serious  objection  against  the  latter ;  for  the  probabSity 
is,  that  Praxeas  did  no  further  unfold  his  views  than  as  they 
appear  in  Tertullian,  and  that  he  contented  himself  with  pre- 
senting merely  the  main  points  of  his  doctrine.  And  as  to  these, 
it  would  be  natural  for  him  to  go  only  so  far  as  might  serve  to 
satisfy  the  exigency  of  the  occasion,  as  judged  of  by  him.  This 
exigency  was,  in  his  view,  so  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  divine 
Being  as  not  in  any  way  to  detract  from  the  glory  of  the  Re- 
deemer. That  Praxeas  ejected  his  purpose,  or  reached  this 
point,  even  Tertullian  himself  testifies  ;  although  he  makes  the 
suggestion,  that  the  same  point  might  just  as  well  have  been 
reached  in  the  way  which  he  himself  had  chosen.^  In  respect 
to  his  doing  full  honour  to  the  Redeemer,  Tertullian  says 
nothing  very  explicit  of  Praxeas  ;  but  he  accuses  him  of  infrin- 
ging upon  the  divine  economy  of  the  gospel,  by  excessive  par- 
tiality for  the  doctrine  of  divine  unity.f     He  even  entirely  over- 

*  Quasi  non  sic  quoque  unus  sit  omnia,  duan  ex  una  (nnnia,  per  sub- 
stantiae  scilicet  unitatem ;  ec  uihiloininus  custodiatur  oucovofdas  sa- 
cramentum ;  cap.  2.  [*  Just  as  if  all  were  not  one  in  this  way,  whilst 
aU  proceed  from  one,  tiz.,  [one]  by  unity  of  substance^  and  yet  the 
mysterious  peculiarity  of  the  gospel-dispensation  is  not  given  up.' — 
This  sentence  of  Tertullian  developes  the  common,  I  believe  I  might 
almost  say  the  univereal,  idea  of  the  orthodox  fiithers,  respecting  the 
unity  of  Christ  and  the  Spirit  with  the  Qodhead.  It  was  unity^  be- 
cause the  substance  of  the  latter  was  derived  from  the  Father,  and 
was  therefore  homogeneous  with  his.  A  specific  Unity,  therefore, 
L  e.  a  nature  common  to  each  person,  is  intended  to  be  marked  out 
by  such  descriptions,  and  not  a  simple  numerical  unhy ;  as  we  have 
already  seen  in  p.  29  seq. — The  olxwofjUag  sacramenhan  here  means, 
the  distinctions  or  personality  in  the  €^>dhead  peculiarly  revealed  by 
the  ohawofUa  or  new  dispensation^  Tertullian  designs  to  assert,  that 
the  distuictions  may,  in  his  way  of  explanation,  be  regarded  as  per- 
^tly  well  preserved.  This  is  true  enough  ;  but  whether  a  real  uni- 
ty was  in  this  way  preserved,  is  a  question  that  admits  of  much  more 
doubt  than  Tertullian  seems  to  have  entertained.    Tiu] 

f  Eundem  Patrem  et  Filium  et  Spiritum  contendunt,  adversus  ot- 
xwofdav  Monarchiae  adulantes.     ['They  (the  party  of  Praxeat)  con- 
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looks  die  priodpal  object  of  Prueft8,m^  tlist  of  mtiDtdrinp 
the  diwne  honour  due  to  the  Redeemer,  tnd  accases  fatm  of 
Judaizing  ;*  and  nothing  worse  than  this  could  well  be  said  of 
eren  Artemon  or  Theodotus. 

In  this  way  of  dealing,  the  person  who  demands  the  strong- 
est expresaons  to  dengnate  that  which  is'Arine  in  the  Redeem- 
er, b  likened  to  him  who  will  allow  of  only  the  weakest  ones,  b 
this  way  the  very  imporUntdiArence  between  these  two  dass- 
es  of  men  is  abndged  as  much  as  possible ;  and  thus  Theodo- 
tns,  who  etpressed  himself  so  doubtfully  respecting  the  pre- 
eminence ot  the  Redeemer,  is  elevated  as  it  were  to  a  place 
with  TertnlHan  a«d  Praxeas,  who  both  strenuously  contend  for 
the  divine  pre-eminence  of  the  Saviour,  although  the  first  ad- 
raits  a  two  fold  nature  in  the  divine  Being,  while  the  other  does 
notf  Of  Praxeas  it  may  be  said,  that  he  made  near  ap- 
proaches to  SabelUanism ;  of  TertulHan,  that  he  came  near  to 
our  ecclesiastical  Sjrmbols. 

If  now  one  will  diligently  compare  the  outlines  of  Praxeas' 
views,  as  they  are  presented  in  the  pages  of  Tertcdliao,  he 
will  not  be  able  to  deny  that  the  doctrine  of  Praxeas  contains 
a  simple  and  definitive  assertion  or  declaration  respecting  the 
union  of  the  divine  Being  with  Jesus'  human  nature  ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  Praxeas  does  not  undertake  in  any  way  to 


tend  that  Father  and  Son  and  Spirit  are  the  same ;  thus  shewing  their 
partiality  for  sole  Supremacy  in  opposition  to  the  economy  of  the 
gospel.T 

*  Ceterum  Judaicae  fidei  ista  res  est,  sic  unum  Deum  credere,  ut 
Filium  adnumerare  ei  nolis ;  et  post  Filium,  Spiritum ;  cap.  31. 
['But  this  is  a  Jewish  faith,  so  to  believe  in  one  God, that  you  are  un- 
willing to  comprise  the  Son  with  him,  and  after  the  Son,  also  the 
Splrit-T 

t  Further  can  no  one  carry  this  matter,  than  does  Tertullian  at  the 
close  of  his  Tract  against  Praxeas:  Viderint' igitur  antichristi,  qui  ne- 

gant  Patrem  et  Filium.    Negant  enim dando  illis  quae  non  Bunt» 

auferendo  quae  sunt Qui  Filium  non  habet,nec  vitam  habet  Non 

habet  autem  Filium,  qui  earn  alium  quam  Filium  credit  ['Let  the 
anti-christs  look  well  to  it,  theu,  who  deny  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
For  they  do  deny ...  by  attribnting  to  them  those  thhigs  which  do 
not  belong  to  them,  and  by  taking  away  those  things  which  do  belong 
to  them. ...  He  who  has  not  the  Son,  has  not  life.  But  he  has  not 
the  Sod,  who  believes  him  to  be  something  different  from  the  Son.*] 
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modify  his  views  respectiog  the  divine  Being,  so  as  to  regard 
Urn  in  one  way  when  united  with  Jesus,  and  in  another  w^ty 
when  he  is  not  Praxeas  seems  to  view  him  simply  as  he  is 
in  himself  considered.  We  may  indeed  say,  that  he  expresdy 
declines  making  any  distinctions.  To  maintain  the  umon  of 
the  divine  nature  with  Jesus  and  its  existence  in  him,  was  un- 
dertaken by  Praxeas  in  order  to  oppose  the  Ebionitish  heresy, 
and  every  thing  which  approximated  towards  it ;  while  the  omis- 
sion to  make  any  disunction  in  the  divine  Nature,  was  design- 
edly opposed  to  all  those,  who,  although  .they  entirely  renounc- 
ed the  opinions  of  Ebion,  yet  would  be  inclined  by  their  views^ 
as  he  supposed,  toward  a  species  of  Gentile  p^ytheism. 

The  next  thing  which  Praxeas  would  have  had  to  do,  had 
he  proceeded  to  the  further  formation  of  his  creed,  would  have 
been  more  exactly  to  distinguish  how  we  are  to  conceive  of 
the  divine  Being,  as  existing  in  union  with  a  particular  Being 
fJesus],  and  as  universally  present  and  existing  every  where. 
Such  a  distinction  the  wants  of  Christians  as  to  doctrinal 
instruction  seem  to  have  called  for ;  and  to  the  making  of  it 
Praxeas  would  no  doubt  have  been  called,  if  the  partizans  of 
Artemon  and  Theodotus  had  entered  into  and  carried  on  a  con- 
test with  him.  It  would  have  been  very  natural  to  object 
against  them,  that  they  knew  not  how  to  make  any  such  dis- 
tinction. But  it  would  seem  that  Praxeas  had  no  special  call 
to  develope  his  views,  on  this  pomt ;  apd  therefore  bis  opm- 
ions,  and  those  of  his  disciples  (if  he  bad  any),  seem,  in  regard 
to  this  particular,  never  to  have  been  made  out,  or  at  least  not 
to  have  been  exhibited. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  views  of  TertulHan  were  more  fully 
disclosed.  .  He  every  where  brings  in  the  Spirit  as  a  subject  of 
his  consideration ;  respecting  which,  so  far  as  Praxeas  is  con- 
cerned, we  must  remain  m  doubt.  Nor  can  one  boast  that 
even  Tertullian  would  have  expressed  himself  so  definitely,  un- 
less he  had  been  called  out  as  it  were  to  make  use  of  negative 
expressions,  in  order  to  clear  himself  from  all  suspicion  of 
leaning  toward  polytheism,  so  long  as  he  admitted  that  there 
are  distinctions  in  the  (jodhead.  To  maintain  the  unity  of  the 
Godhead,  was  the  more  a  work  of  urgency  in  his  case,  inas- 
much as  he  had  always  been  a  vehement  opposer  of  the  Gnos- 
tics ;  who,  in  the  sense  above  represented,  went  over  to  a  kind 
of  Hellenism,  [i.  e.  polytheism].  Where  however  it  is  not 
Tertullian's  mam  business  to  ward  off  suspicion,  but  only  to 
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make  direct  and  positive  representations,  there  it  of  course  be- 
pomes  a  matter  of  more  difficulty  to  designate  the  distinctions  in 
the  Godhead  ;  for  this  must  be  done  with  the  most  careful  fore- 
sight in  the  weighing  of  expressions.  Hence  it  comes,  that  on 
such  occasions  Tertullian  expresses  himself  in  a  dubious  and 
indefinite  manner.*  Moreover  in  representations  of  this  kind, 
it  is  very  natural  that  tropical  expressions  ^lould  be  frequently 
resorted  to  ;  but  in  order  to  do  this  with  any  success,  one  must 
have  a  tact  for  rightly  comprehending  the  force  of  them  ;f  and 
even  then,  for  the  most  part,  peculiar  cautions  are  needed  in 
(xder  to  avoid  their  being  exposed  to  misinterpretation.];  Hence 
it  is  no  wonder,  that  in  di&rent  passages  the  defining  and  lim- 

*  For  example :  Ohcovofiifx  . . .  quae  Uoitatem  in  Trinitatem  dispo- 
nit,  tres  dirigens ;  cap.  3. — Unitas  ex  semet  ipsa  derivaos  Trinitatem  ; 
cap.  3. — Ut  invlsibilem  Patrem  iotelligamus  pro  plenitudine  majesta- 
tis,  Yisibilem  vero  Fiiium  agnoscamus  pro  modulo  derivatioois ;  cap. 
14« — Qua  Pater  et  Filius  duo,  et  hoc  non  ex  separatiooe  substaatiae 
eed  ex  dispositione ;  cum  individuum  et  inseparatum  Fiiium  a  Patre 
pronuDciamus ;  cap.  19.  ['  The  economy . .  .  which  arranges  a  Uni- 
ty in  Trinity,  marking  out  or  designating  three. — The  Unity  deriving 
a  Trinity  from  itself. — ^Tbat  we  may  conceive  of  the  invisible  Father, 
according  to  the  plenitude  of  his  majesty  ;  but  of  the  visible  Son,  ac- 
cording to  the  limitations  prescribed  by  his  derivation. — On  account 
of  which  the  Father  and  Son  are  two  ;  and  this,  not  by  separation  of 
substance,  but  by  arrangement  of  it,  inasmuch  as  we  assert  that  the 
Son  is  not  divided  or  separated  from  the  Father.'] 

f  Asan  example  of  tropical  expressions  the  following  passage  may 
be  cited :  Protulit  enim  Deus  Sermonem,  sicut  radix  fruticem,  et  fbns 
fluvium,  et  sol  radium.  Nam  et  istae  species  probolae  sunt  earum  sub- 
stantiarum  ex  quibus  prodeuBt ;  cap.  8.  [*  For  Gbd  produced  the 
Word,  as'  the  root  does  the  fruit,  and  the  fountain  the  stream,  and  the 
sun  the  rays  of  light  For  the  specimens  now  mentioned  are  the 
oflbprmg  of  those  substances  from  which  they  proceed.' — ^The  reader 
should  take  notice  that  every  where  the  idea  of  derwatum  as  to  the 
dwine  nature  of  the  Logos,  is  held  ftst  by  Tertullian,  as  well  as  by 
most  of  the  later  fathers.  Tr.] 

I  For  an  example  [how  things  may  be  said  on  this  subject,  which 
may  easily  be  misinterpreted],  take  the  following :  Omne  quod  pro- 
dit  ex  aliquo,  secundum  sit  ejus  necesse  est  de  quo  prodit;  non  ideo 
tamen  est  separatum.  [*  Every  thing  which  is  derived  fix)m  another, 
must  uecessarily  be  second  to  that  Grom  which  it  is  derived ;  however^ 
it  is  not  on  account  of  this  to  be  regarded  as  a  separate  thing.'] 
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itipg  expressions  of  TertulUao,  are  subveraiTe  of  one  another** 
Besides  this, .  the  relation  of  the  Trinity  to  Unity  cannot  be 
maintained,  if  at  one  time  [as  in  TertuUian]  all  three  persons 
are  derived  from  the  one  God,  and  at  another  the  second  and 
third  persons  are  derived  from  the  Father.f  Nor  can  the  re- 
lation of  the  Father  to  the  Son  be  maintained,  if  at  ooe  time 
entire  similitude  is  insisted  on,  and  at  another  dissimilitude  is 
conceded  or  taken  for  granted.  J 

l^his  last  idea,  indeed,  lies  so  deep  m  the  whole  views  and 
representations  of  Tertullian,  that  it  every  where,  unconscious- 
ly as  it  were,  but  still  in  a  very  marked  manner,  developes  it- 

—      ^ 

*  For  example :  Numenim  sine  divisione  patiuntur ;  cap.  2.— Pa- 
ler enim  tota  substantia  est ;  Filius,  vero,  derivatio  totius  et  portio ; 
cap.  9.  [*  They  (the  persons  of  the  Trinity)  are  the  subjects  of  num- 
ber, but  not  of  division. — For  the  Father  is  the  whole  substance;  tho 
Son,  the  derivation  and  apportionment  of  the  whole.'] 

t  Unus  DeiM,  tx  quo  et  gradus  isti  et  forniae  et  species,  in  nomine 
Patris  et  Filii  et  8piritus  Sancti  deputantur ;  cap.  2.  Compare  this 
now  with  the  following :  Ita  Trinitas  per  consertos  et  connexos  gra- 
dus a  Patre  decurrens,  et  monarchiae  nihil  obstrepit,  et  oixoroidag  sta- 
tum  protegit;  cap.  8.  In  this  passage,  the  Father  corresponds  to  the 
sun,  and  light  and  heat  to  the  Son  and  Spirit.  ['One  God,  Oram 
whom  all  those  gradations  and  forms  and  species  are  reckoned,  by  the 

name  of  Father  and  Son  and  Spirit ^Tbus  the  Trinity,  by  implicated 

and  connected  gradations  proceeding  flrom  (he  Faster,  casts  no  re- 
proach upon  the  fiopo^x^  and  at  the  same  time  defends  the  consti- 
tution of  the  MiopofiiUxJ — In  the  first  passage  the  three  persons  are 
represented  as  coming  from  the  one  God ;  in  the  second,  the  Trinty 
is  presented  as  a  Patre  decurrem.] 

t  Unius  substantiae,  unius  status,  et  unius  potestatis ;  cap.  2.  Com- 
pare with  this  the  following :  Sic  et  Pater  cdius  a  FUio,  dum  Filio 
mc^or;  cap. 9.  Also  with  this:  Tamen  alium'dicam  oportet,  ex  ne- 
cessitate seusus,  eum  qui  jubet  et  eum  qui  facit,  cap.  12 ;  and  more- 
over with  this :  Unum  dicit  quod  pertinet  ad  unitatem,  ad  similitudi- 
nem,  ad  conjunctionem,  ad  dilectionem  Patris,  et  ad  obsequium  Filii 
...  et  ita  per^opera  intelligimus  unum  esse  Patrem  et  Filium,  cap.  22. 
[*  Of  one  substance/ one  state,  and  one  power. — So  the  Father  is  an- 
other or  different  from  the  Son,  since  he  is  greater  than  the  Son.—Yet 
firom  the  necessity  of  the  sense,  he  who  gives  orders  must  be  different 
from  him  who  executes  them. — Oneness  means  that  which  pertains 
to  unity,  to  similitude,  to  conjunction,  to  the  love  of  the  Father  and 
obedience  of  the  Son  . . .  and  thusiiy  their  works  we  understand  that 
the  Father  and  Son  are  one.*] 
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hadtbeLogoionljr  tAhim;*  and  the  Logos  Uinselffint  tttamed 
to  full  and  comjielB  e%meoce  when  be  came  fbrtfa  oat  of  tbe 
Father  ;f  how  could  he  then  be  aUcgether  Uke  to  him  finom 
whom  he  came  ibnh  ?  Or  how  coald  the  Son  say :  *  All 
which  the  Father  hath  b  mtne,'  when  eternity  was  not  hb  ? 
How  I  saj  could  one  be  consistent  in  befieving  these  latter  as- 
sertions, and  still  persev^ing  to  maintaki,  tint  while  the  Lo- 
cos was  in  God,  he  had  not  jet  his  appropriate  existence  ?  Or 
bow  can  one  mamtain  the  iwumutaiUiiy  of  tbe  Logos,  if  be 
holds  to  his  passing  out  of  that  state  in  vrbich  be  was  tpd^a^tr- 
tog  \n  Grod,  and  his  coming  into  a  state  of  separate  and  h  jpoo- 
tatic  existence  ?  Or  if  we  are  to  make  distinctions  so  nice  res- 
pecting the  Godhead  of  the  Son,  that  in  and  by  himself  oon- 
ndered  we  may  give  tbe  name  God  to  him,,  but  when  we  com- 
pare the  Son  with  the  Father  we  must  then  caD  the  form^ 
nothing  more  than  Lord  ;\  how  then  is  a  ptffect  timUitude  be- 
tween the  two  to  be  made  out? 


[*  Ante  omnia  enim  0eu8  erat  soloa. . . .  Caeterum  ne  quidem  so- 
lus ;  babebat  eoim  secum,  quam  habebat  in  aemetipao,  ratioDem  soani 
scilicet . . .  Haoc  Graeci  Xoyop  dicunt  *  Before  creation,  God  was 
alone  . . .  Yet  not  alooe,  indeed,  for  be  bad  with  him  that  which  he 
bad  in  him,  viz^  hm  reaaoo  . . .  which  the  Grreeks  name  Logos.'  Dr. 
8.  has  omitted  to  cite  this.     Ta.] 

f  Tunc  . . .  Sermo  ^speciem  et  omatum  soom  somit . . .  cum  dick 
Dctts !  Fiat  lux.  Uaec  est  nativitas  perfecta  Serroonis,  dum  ex  Deo 
procediL  In  tbe  sequel  he  appeals  to  the  fo]k>wing  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture in  order  to  prove  such  a  derivation  of  the  Logoefrora  the  Father, 
viz.,  EructavU  cor  meum  Sermoncm  optimum^  (Ps.  45 :  1).  ['  Then  the 
Word  anumes  his  form  and  beauty  . .  .  when  God  says :  Let  there  he 
light.  This  18  the  perfect  nativity  of  the  Word^  when  he  proceeds  from 
God.— My  heart  eructates  the  Word  who  is  most  excellent.'  These 
almost  grossly  ofiensive  views  harmonize  very  exacdy  with  those  of 
Justin  Martyr,  Tatian,  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  Athenagoras^  and  Hip- 
polytus.    Ta.] 

\t  The  whole  strain  of  Tertullian's  reasoning,  in  cap.  13,  is  to  es- 
tablish the  propriety  of  making  such  a  distinction  as  to  appellations. 
He  says  that  we  arc  justified  m  so  doing  by  the  fact,  that  we  may  call 
the  light  of  the  sun  by  the  name  of  sun^  when  the  light  is  consid- 
ered in  and  by  itself;  but  when  the  sun  itself  is  also  mentioned,  h 
would  not  be  proper  to  give  to  his  light  the  same  name.     Ta.] 
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We  may  readily  say  then,  m  respect  to  TertuIHan,  that  in 
developing  bis  positive  views  pf  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
notwithstanding  all  his  zeal  against  Gnosticism,  \{}sproholae  [em- 
anations] Onosticize;  and  in  his  representations  of  the  Logos, 
as  existing  indeed  before  all  things,  but  (in  order  to  create  all 
thmgs)  as  first  coming  forth  subsumtially  out  of  God,  he  Aru 
anizes.  Moreover  his  ante  omnia  enim  Deus  erat  solus  (cap. 
5),  agrees  very  exactly  with  the  v^  note  ore  ov%  ^v  of  Arius, 
respecting  the  Iiogos. 

Finally,  that  th^  are  not  matters  of  mere  oversight  in  de- 
bate, nor  such  departures  from  consistency  merely  the  result  of 
other  errors  of  Tertullian,  but  that  they  are  almost  necessarily 
connected  with  the  undertaking  of  Tertullian  to  make  out  some 
definite  distinctions  in  the  divine  Being,  in  opposition  to  the 
simple  phraseology  of  Praxeas — all  this  will  be  made  apparent 
in  the  sequel,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  relative  opposition 
between  the  views  of  Noetus  and  Hippolytus. 


§  4.  Creed  of  Noetus, 

[Thk  circumstances  of  Noetus'  historv  are  very  imperfectly 
known.     For  what  little  knowledge  we  have,  we  are  mdebted 

Erincipally  to  the  work  of  Hippolytus,  contra  Haeresim  Noeti, 
[.p.  5, seq.  Epiphanius  has  repeated  the  principal  things 
there  said  concerning  Noetus,  in  his  Haeres.  LVIL,  and  Ana- 
cephal.  §  XI.  Tom.  IJ.  p.  145. .  Philastrius  repeats  the  com- 
mon report,  in  Haeres.  LIU.  Augustine,  Haer.  XXXVT.  Tom. 
Vin.  p.  9,  merely  translates  the  Anacepbalaiosis  of  Epiphanius. 
Theodoret,  Haeret.  Fab.  117.  3,  also  gives  the  usual  report, 
but  adds  a  few  unimportant  circumstances. 

We  have  then  in  fact,  as  it  would  seem,  but  one  source  of 
Noetus'  history ;  and  this  is  that  of  his  professed  antagonist, 
Hippolytus. 

According  to  the  usual  report,  Noetus  belonged  to  Smjrma ; 
whether  as  a  native  or  merely  as  a  resident,  is  not  certain. 
Epiphanius  only  says,  that  he  was  of  Ephesus,  r^c  *Eq>iaov  no^ 
Umg  vnaQXtav,  p.  479 ;  which  seems  to  be  a  lapse  of  memory 
here,  for  in  bis  Anacephahuoeb  he  follows  the  usual  report. 

Nothing  that  is  said  by  the  ancient  writers,  determines  wheth- 
er Noetus  held  an  office  in  the  church  ox  not    The  report  if, 
12 
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thtt  after  ha  bad  begun  to  broach  bis  opmioiis  agaiofC  the  no- 
tion of  separate  hypostases  in  the  divine  Being,  be  was  called 
to  an  account  by  the  elders  of  the  church  at  Smyrna,  before 
whom  he  denied  the  truth  of  the  mformation  that  had  been  given 
them  against  him.  Upon  the  renewal,  however,  of  his  efforts 
to  propagate  hb  peculiar  opinioos,  he  and  those  who  adhered 
to  him  were  excommunicated  from  the  church.  Soon  after  this 
event  took  place  he  died.  The  time  in  which  Noetus  lived  and 
acted  at  Ephesus  is  variously  given  by  chronologers,  vis.,  from 
A.  D.  220  to  A.  D.  245.  It  is  not  ceruin  that  he  was  a  wri- 
ter.   No  treatise  of  his  is  definitely  mentioned. 

As  to  his  creed,  it  neither  appears  that  he  called  in  question 
the  divine  origm  and  authority  of  any  of  the  sacred' books,  nor 
that  he  entertained  peculiar  notions  on  any  pomt  of  doctrine 
save  that  of  personality  m  the  Godhead.  But  masmuch  as  the 
following  pages  are  devoted  to  the  exposition  and  discussion  of 
his  views,'  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  enlarge  on  this  point. 

The  modem  sources  worthy  of  particular  con^tation,  are 
Walch,  II.  1  seq.  Martmi  Geschich.  des  Logos,  pp.  142  seq. 
Lardoer,  Cred.  of  Gosp.  Hist.  Part  U.  Beausobre  Hist,  du 
Manich.  I.  p.  534.  TiUemont,  Memoires,  etc.  IV.  p.  338« 
Worm,  Hist  Sabell.  II.  p.  5. 

As  to  HippoLTTus,  the  opponent  of  Noetus,  there  seems  to 
have  been  as  litde  known  with  certainty  about  him  as  concern- 
ing his  antagonbt,  among  the  ancient  writers.  Jerome  (de  3- 
lustr.  Viris^  speaks  of  Hippolytus  as  bishop  of  some  place  un- 
known to  nim  (cap.  LXi).  Later  writers  say,  that  he  was 
bishop  of  Portus  Komanus  in  Italy.  So  Leontius  By^ant.,  Jo- 
han.  Zonaras ;  and  this  is  found  in  the  Greek  Chronicon  of  Eu- 
sebius  (p.  84),  although  the  authority  of  the  reading  must  be 
doubtftil,  after  what  Jerome  says  is  well  weighed.  Nicepborus 
merely  says,  that  he  was  o  *Piofia7og  av//Qaq>€vg,  Several  mo- 
dem writers  simply  assert  the  fact,  that  he  belonged  to  Portus 
Romanus,  e.  g.  Miraeus  and  others ;  while  they  are  divided 
among  themsehres  whether  this  was  Portus  Romanus  in  Italv 
or  in  Arabia.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  speak  of  him  as  the  wn- 
ter  of  numerous  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures,  and  of  many 
other  books ;  in  particular,  one  against  Marcion,  and  anothw 
against  all  heresies.  That  he  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Roman 
emperor  Alexander,  (regn.  A.  D.  322 — 2S5)  appears  from  the 
fttct,  that  in  a  work  or  bis  on  the  Paschal  canons  of  computmg 
time,  he  brings  his  computation  down  to  the  fost  year  of  this 
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•mperor'g  reign.  Of  course  he  was  a  ooteinporarj  of  Ori- 
gen. 

Neither  Eusebius  nor  Jerome  tells  us,  that  the  Hippoljtus  in 
question  wrote  against  Noetus ;  but  they  speak,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  a  book  which  he  wrote  amnst  Marcion,  and  another 
against  all  heresies.  But  Photius  (Cod.  121)  tells  us  that  the 
last  book  of  his  work  against  all  heresies,  was  m  opposition  to 
Noetus.  The  fact  that  he  was  a  very  volummous  writer,  and 
that  he  had  a  particular  zeal  against  those  who  were  regarded  as 
heretics,  united  with  the  fact  that  he  was  a  cotemporary  of  No- 
etus, renders  it  quite  probable  that  he  wrote  the  book  against  the 
latter,  which  now  bears  his  name.  But  the  evidence,  on  the 
whole,  is  rather  of  a  conjectural  nature ;  and  we  must  regard  it 
as  a  somewhat  doubtful  question,  who  is  the  author  of  the  work 
against  Noetus  which  is  ascribed  to  Hippoljrtus.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  \^ork  is  an  ancient  one ;  and  so  far  as 
our  present  object  is  concerned,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  great  con- 
sequence, whether  it  befengs  to  the  bishop  Hippolytus,  or  to 
some  other  person. 

The  work  itself  is  run  m  almost  the  same  mold  as  that  of 
Tertullian  against  Praxeas.  One  can  hardly  doubt  that  Ter- 
tuUian's  work  was  before  the  author.  *  In  one  respect  only,' 
savs  Miinscher,  ^  does  he  distinguish  himself  from  Tertullian. 
The  latter  asserts  the  specific  generation  of  the  Son,  and  says 
that  it  took  place  when  God  said :  ^*  Let  there  be  light."  Hip- 
polytus abstains  trom  presenting  any  definite  views  in  relation 
to  this  particular  subject ;  and  shews  himself  in  this  respect  to 
be  not  unlike  the  more  cautious  Irenaeus.'  But  Miinscher  is 
certainly  mistaken  here ;  as  the  foUowing  passage  from  Hippo- 
fytus  (cont.  Noet.  ^10)  will  plamly  shew  :  fyivta  Aoyov^  ov 
iiyw  kxmw  ip  iavrm  aogatov  ti  ovta  tijf  MttCoftivtf  noofito^  op«- 
TOv  nout*  ngougctp  ^wfi^p  qt^i^ofuvog,  xulgimgiu^tpwtog  y§¥^ 
wp^  ngo^uip  tp  %tlaH  nigtor,  top  tdtop  povp  '  avr^  fiopf^  ngo^ 
tegop  igmop  vnigx^pra,  ttf  ii  /iPOftipt^  xdofit^  aogmop  opxu^ 
igatop  nouli,  onmg  dm  tov  ipop^po*  Mp  q  nia/iog  afo&^a$  dv 
vn^^:  i.e.  <^Heb^ttheWord,which  Word, being m himself 
and  yet  braible  to  the  created  worid,  he  made  visible ;  when  he 
uttered  the  first  sound,  and  produced  light  from  light,  he  sent 
fiirth  to  the  creation  a  Lord,  even  his  own  Novg ;  him  who  before 
was  visible  onhr  to  himself,  but  invisible  to  the  created  world,  he 
now  made  visible,  that  by  his  manifestation  the  worid  when  be- 
holding him  n^ght  be  saved."    Here  then  is  Tertullian,  and 
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Justin,  and  Atfaeimgonis,  tod  TatHua,  with  their  Xifog  Mm»9^ 
tog  and  ngofpogmog  in  full  measure.— Tr.] 


A  historical  connection  between  Praxeas  and  Noetus  we  are 
Unable  to  establish.  At  most  we  can  only  make  out,  that  both 
were  Aaatics.  Of  Praxeas  Tertullian  says  this  expresdy  ;* 
and  in  regard  to  Noetus,  the  historical  accounts  differ  only  con- 
cerning this,  viz.,  whether  he  1)elonged  to  Smyrna  or  to  Ephe- 
au8.f  According  to  Epiphanius,  Noetus  was  himself  the  author 
of  a  fearful  and  pestilential  heresy ;  but  Theodoret  considers 
him  only  as  renewmg  errors  that  had  before  been  broached  by 
Epigones  and  Cleomenes,  who  are  so  entirely  unknown  to  us, 
that  a  reference  to  them  casts  no  light  on  any  connection  which 
they  may  have  had  with  Praxeas.  We  may  therefore  well 
make  the  supposition,  that  reasons  such  as  operated  on  Praxeas 
elsewhere  produced  the  like  effects  and  brought  others  to  like 
views.  That  there  was  a  general  agreement  of  opinion  between 
Praxeas  and  Noetus,  there  is  no  cood  reason  to  doubt. 

That  the  principal  design  of  ISioetus,  moreover,  was  to  shun 
every  appearance  of  polytheism  in  the  representation  of  the  di- 
vine nature  in  the  Redeemer,  one  may  see  from  the  very  first 
arguments  which  Hippolytus  and  Epiphanius  cite  from  him. 
The  latter  indeed,  appears  to  have  had  some  difi^rent  views 
fW>m  the  former  ;|  although,  as  it  would  seem,  their  narrative 
respecting  Noetus  was  derived  from  one  common  source. 

Noetus,  in  order  to  shew  that  the  Godhead  of  Christ  and  the 
Father  is  tlie  same,  appealed  to  the  same  texts  that  had  been 
cited  by  Praxeas  for  this  purpose.  Yet  he  seems  to  have  laid 
particular  stress  on  those,  in  which  the  very  same  work  is  at- 
tributed both  to  the  Father  and  to  the  Son^^    I  can  easily  be* 

*  Nim  iite  primM,  ex  Asia,  hoc  genus  pervereilatSs  intulit  Romae  $ 
cap*  1.  ['  For  be,  coming  Irom  Asia,  first  introduced  this  kind  of  per- 
versity at  Rome.'] 

f  Wcfifioi .  •  .  ^ji^utvog,  tiif*JB(pdmv  itoims  vnajpcmv;  Epipban.  ad- 
Vers.  Uaeree.  p.  479.  *  0  d$  Ninitog,  ^fM^rmog  fuv  ^p  to  ^ivog  ;  Thqod* 
Haeret.  Fab.  III.  3.  Jn  the  same  maooer  also  Hippolytus  apeafca. 
[<  Noetus,  an  Asiatic,  being  of  the  city  of  Epbesus. — Noetus  was  of 
Smyrna  in  j*e8pect  to  bis  descent.'] 

t  Martini  is  of  a  different  opinion  ;  see  his  Pragmat.  Geschichte 
des  Logosp  p.  142. 

§  Hippolytus  (adv.  Noetum),  and  Epiphanius  after  him«  both  seem 
to  dispose  of  the  following  matter  without  any  embarrassment,  and 
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lieTe,  tlmt  Noetus  introduced  the  Spirit  into  bb  formuk  respect- 
iDg  the  Godhead  as  little  as  Praxeas  did.  I  know  mdeed  tbtt 
Hippolytus,  and  still  more  Theodoret,  makes  heavy  charges 
against  him ;  but  much  of  this  is  only  deduction  in  the  spirit  of 
controversy,  and  amounts  to  what  Noetus  himself  never  affirm- 
ed. I  can  easily  believe  that  Noetus  may  have  said,  that  there 
is  no  diflference  between  the  invisible  God  and  him  who  made 
his  appearance.*  TertuUian,  on  the  contrary,  undertakes  to 
shew  a  distmction  in  the  divine  Being,  from  the  fact  that  there 
must  be  a  difierence  between  him  who  dwells  in  light  inacces- 
sible and  him  who  makes  himself,  visible  to  men.f  In  like  man- 
ner, and  in  direct  opposition  to  such  views,  Noetus'  may  have 
undertaken  to  deny  such  a  discrepancy  between  Father  and 
Son,  on  the  ground  that  God  himself  had  never  in  reality  be- 
come visible,  but  only  his  miraculous  operations  had  been  ex- 
ercised upon  finite  and  created  things.  And  besides  this,  it  is 
very  natural  to  suggest,  that  the  idea  of  theopkany  for  the  most 
part  easily  passes  over,  through  the  kindred  one  of  the  bb^nt 
[so  ikmiliar  among  the  Rabbins  as  the  name  of  a  mediate  theo- 
phany],  into  that  of  atifidor  or  u'gag.  Noetus,  moreover,  had 
sufficient  occasion  to  turn  his  attentbn  to  the  idea  of  distinction 
between  the  invisible  and  the  visible  Deity,  because  all  the  Old 

mention  it  as  though  it  made  nothing  for  the  side  of  Noetus,  viz.,  that 
on  the  one  band  Christ  says,  he  would  again  kimitif  buM  up  the 
temple  [in  case  the  Jews  should  destroy  it],  and  on  the  other  his  re- 
surreetton  firom  the  dead  [which  was  the  building  up  of  the  temple 
that  he  meant  to  speak  of],  is  ascribed  to  the  FMtr,  JBut  a  more 
accurate  comparison  of  passages,  e.  g.  Origen,  IV.  p.  199.  c  D,  shews, 
(what  indeed  belongs  to  the  very  nature  of  the  case),  that  Noetus  did 
not  in  fact  pass  by  this  passage  without  notice.  Even  his  opponents 
felt  themselves  obliged  to  concede,  that  the  raising  from  the  dead  is  a 
thing  that  must  be  accomplished  by  peculiar  power,  and  that  such 
power  has  special  claims  to  unity  of  subject.  E.  g.  Hippol.  VIII.  e 
fda  dirofug  tovrov,  ttal  o<rep  jk^  nena  tijt  9wafuv  dg  im  ^tog,  [*  One 
is  the  power  of  this  being ;  and  so  ftr  as  it  respects  power,  there  is 
eneGod.'] 

•  *d<pwfig  fth  Stay  i^iXfi,  fpairofuvov  di  fivlna  Sr  PovXtirai ,-  Theod. 
HaereL  Fab.  III.  3.  [*  Invisible  indeed,  whenever  he  pleases  to  be ; 
but  visible  slso,  whenever  be  chooses  to  be  so.'] 

[f  This  TertuUian  attempts  to  do  at  great  length,  in  his  Treatise 
against  Praxeas,  cap.  14 ;  to  which  the  reader  must  be  referred,  as  it 
m  too  long  to  be  quoted  here.    Ta.] 
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Testament  theophanies  had  afareadjr  begun  to  be  attributed  to 
Christ. 

If  now  we  may  suppose  him  to  have  affirmed,  that  there  was 
no  difierence  between  the  seen  and  unseen  God ;  yet  we  can 
hardly  believe  him  to  have  said,  that  there  was  no  distinction 
between  the  b^otten  and  unbegotten  God.*  This  last  is  a 
mere  deduction  of  those,  who  held  that  the  divine  nature  in 
Christ  was  that  which  was  begotten  before  all  worlds.  These 
oueht  to  have  said,  that  Noetus  made  no  distinction  between  the 
ti$Ae^Uen  God,  and  him  ti^Aont  ^y  called  begotten.  But  No- 
etus himself  could  never  have  affirmed  any  thing  more,  than 
that  the  divine  nature  in  begotten  man,  was  the  unbegotten  Grod 
himself;  and  so  he  that  was  incapable  of  suffering,  dwelt  in 
man  who  could  suffer.  Surely  he  could  not  have  said,  as 
Theodoret  charges  him  with  saying,  that  the  very  same  bemg 
was  impassible  and  immortal,  and  yet  was  passible  and  mortal. 
Such  an  assertion  could  not  be  traced  to  any  desi^  of  shunning 
polytheism ;  because  he  that  is  capable  of  sufienng,  cannot  be 
conceived  c^  as  one  simple  being,  to  say  nothing  of  his  mortality. 

With  such  considerations  in  view,  it  would  seem  that  the  ex- 
pressions. Stop  i^iktf^  ore  ifiovUro,  and  the  like,  in  reference  to 
the  theophanies  related  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  are  pe- 
culiar to  Noetus.  What  a  pity,  that  we  have  no  means  of  de- 
veloping with  certainty  what  he  intended  to  designate  by  them. 
It  may  be,  that  he  intended  only  to  designate  the  idea  of  the 
unceasing  activity  of  the  Godhead,  (somewhat  after  the  manner 
of  our  own  voluntary  exercises  of  the  mind  in  continual  succes- 
sion), now  withdrawing  and  concealing  himself  as  it  were  withb 
himself,  and  then  revcNaUng  himself  by  connection  with  a  finite 
being.  If  this  were  the  case,  and  he  expressed  himself  so  in- 
definitely as  the  formula  orap  i^Ay  would  seem  to  imply,  there 
might  be  in  this  the  meaning,  that  other  and  future  revelations 
of  the  Godhead  might  still  be  looked  for,  besides  those  already 
made  in  the  person  of  Christ ;  and  this  would  have  been  an  an- 
ti-christian  notion.  But  inasmuch  as  the  principal  object  ot 
Noetus  was  to  vmdicate  the  divine  nature  of  Christ,  it  would 
not  be  proper  to  assume  that  he  had  any  design  of  making  such 
an  assertion :  although  one  may  concede,  that  the  expression 
itself  {Stop  i^Ay)  would  not  exclude  such  a  meaning. 

Indeed  we  cannot  well  say  that  our  common  Symbols  are 

*  See  Theodoret^  ut  supra. 
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not  exposed  to  such  a  constractioD.  If,  in  addttkm  to  etenitl 
|eneratioD,  there  is  still  another  indescribable  difierence  in  the 
Godhead,  viz.  that  of  the  procession  of  the  Spirit ;  then  (so  far 
as  this  representation  in  and  by  itself  is  concerned)  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  good  reason  why  there  ma^  not  be  many  such 
processions.  Besides  this,  if  ths  divine  vovg  or  XoyoQj  i.  e.  in- 
telligence or  understanding,  could  come  forth  out  of  the  God- 
head, and  coming  forth  become  a  hjrpostatic  and  separate  being, 
why  roav  not  every  other  divine  attribute  exhibit  itself  in  like 
manner  ?  In  fact  we  cannot  properly  demand  of  a  jpurely  doc- 
trinal representation  of  the  Trinity,  that  all  exclusion  of  any 
greater  number  than  ihree^  should  be  absolutely  incorporated 
with  it  We  must  seek  the  ground  of  such  limitation  as  to 
number,  in  the  appropriateness  of  a  revelation  through  Christ 
and  the  Spirit  in  order  to  reclaim  our  sinful  race.  Only  a  tpeew- 
lative  view  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  can  attenpt  the  ma- 
king out  of  such  an  exclusive  construction ;  but  on  this  very 
ground,  viz.,  that  such  a  construction  is  not  an  indispensable  one, 
it  cannot  be  regarded  as  truly  belonging  to  the  essence  of  tbe- 
ologr. 

If  now  Noetus  represented  to  himself  the  manifestations  of 
the  Redeemer,  as  disclosed  in  revelation,  under  the  form  of  a 
divine  aetitfityy  as  mentioned  above ;  then  there  must  always 
be  attached  to  tUs  mode  of  representation  a  high  and  scarcely 
allowable  measure  of  dnthrapapathy^  m.case  the  Sti  and  i/Wjca 
be  referred  equally  to  the  divine  counsel  and  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  counsel ;  for  in  a  case  such  as  he  presents,  an  ac- 
tion of  the  Godhead  is  represented  as  one  altogether  of  a  tran- 
sitory nature.  This  was  certainly  an  embamssing  circum- 
stance m  his  theory  and  a  disadvantage  to  it ;  for  in  the  other 
theory,  the  generation  of  the  Son  and  the  procession  of  the 
Spirit  may  be  represented  as  unlimited  by  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  theory  of  Noetus  has  this  which  is  peculiar  to  itself, 
and  which  constitutes  a  kind  of  off-set  against  the  advantage  of 
the  other  theory  just  mentioned,  viz.,  that  divine  activity  or 
energy  in  making  special  revelations,  is  definitely  4o  be  con- 
trasted with  that  which  is  exhibited  m  th^  government  of  the 
world;  a  thing  contended  for  by  many  who  admit  the  usual 
Symbols,  but  one  which  can  hardly  be  made  out  with  consisten- 
cy by  them.  While  nothing  hinders  our  conceiving  of  each 
particular  event  as  determined  od  and  necessarily  accomplished 
m  such  a  way,  that  every  particular  occurrence  seems  to  d«- 
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pend  OD  iome  aotecedent  one ;  yet  the  particular  timea  of  ma- 
idog  a  revelatkm  appear  to  interTene  between  those  occurrences, 
as  something  depending  merely  on  divine  pleasure,  and  each 
one  of  these  times  is  determined  for  itself  by  a  free  and  mde* 
pendent  or<  li^ihiQi* 

It  is  unnecessary  however  to  innst  on  this  doubtful  ground  of 
preference.  One  may  suppose  that  Noetus  himself,  in  die  fur- 
ther development  of  his  system,  would  have  separated  the  di- 
vine counsel  as  eternal^  from  its  actual  execution  which  was  a 
temporal  phenomenon ;  and  then  he  might  have  stood  on  as 
good  ground  as  those,  who  separate  the  eternal  generation  of 
the  Son  from  his  ^'  be^coming  flesh  and  dweUing  among  us." 
He  would  then  even  have  this  ground  of  preference,  viz.,  that 
his  theory  was  very  simple,  while  the  other  was  compounded 
in  a  way  that  involves  difficulty.  For  difficult  indeed  it  is, 
when  we  assume  an  original  plurality  of  persons  in  the  Godhead, 
to  determine  whether  the  coming  forth  of  the  Son  out  of  the 
Father  is  merely  voluntary,  or  necessarily  gnmnded  m  the  na- 
ture of  the  divine  Being.  According  to  this  last  mode  of  repre- 
sentation, the  persons  of  the  Godhead  seem  to  be  subjected  to 
a  kind  of  law  superior  to  themselves ;  somewhat  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  Grecian  divinities  are  subject  to  eternal  destinv. 
By  the  former  mode,  the  Son  is  so  definitively  dependent  for 
his  existence  on  the  will  of  the  Father,  that,  if  he  pleased,  he 
might  have  refrained  from  begetting  him  ;  and  thus  his  depen- 
dence is  made  altogether  like  to  that  of  other  beings  who  are 
created. 

Noetus,  however,  avoided  this  difficulty ;  and  not  only  so, 
but  the  still  greater  one,  viz.,  whether  the  incamatbn  which 
took  place  in  time  and  space,  depended  solely  on  the  wiU  of  the 
Father,  or  also  on  that  of  the  Son.  According  to  the  first  of 
these  two  suppositions,  there  must  have  been  b  the  Godhead, 
command  on  one  part  and  obedience  on  the  other ;  a  dissimi' 
larity  which  involves  an  entire  separation.*  According  to  the 
second,  it  would  hardly  have  been  possible  to  make  out  the  dis- 
tinction between  Father  and  Son,  in  case  the  exhibition  of  it 
had  not  been  made  by  the  incarnation ;  against  which  position 
the  most  zealous  defenders  of  the  common  Symbols  have, 

*  So  that  one  could  not  properly  say,  in  such  a  case,  4117  dio  i^  irie 
.  ^MficrMrctt  96ut  Basils  Horn.  XXIV.   [*  Yon  must  not  auppaae  two 
divided  cm  <^  one.*] 
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warmly  protested.*  All  these  difl^sulties  Nbelas  a^ded,  in- 
asmuch as  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  acknowledged  only  one 
divine  Will,  whose  eternal  counsel  was  carried  into  exectiticm 
in  a  definite  way,  and  only  at  a  definite  period. 

That  Noetus  regarded  the  one  and  undivided  Dei^  as  tddng 
the  place  of  a  human  soul  in  Christ,  and  dwelling  directly  in  his 
human  body ;  and  that  he  thus  was  a  predecessor  of  Apollinaris 
fas  Martini  supposes)  ;f-— all  this  appears  to  roe  not  to  follow 
trom  the  passage  of  Hippolytus  there  quoted.  Nor  do  I  think 
it  probable  in  itself;  for  such  an  opinion  would  approximate  too 
near  to  the  metamorphoses  of  the  heathen  gods,  to  lea^e  any 
room  for  suppodng  that  it  would  have  been  adopted  by  a  stren- 
uous opposer  of  pol3rtheism.  Besides  all  this,  it  would  have 
involved  some  consequences  savouring  of  the  tenets  of  the  Do- 
oetae,  which  the  opposers  of  Noetus  would  by  no  means  admit; 
and  the  context  therefore  would  have  taken  a  different  turn, 
and  occupied  a  more  extensive  ground.  The  view  of  Apollina- 
ris, moreover,  could  be  held  by  those  only  who  made  a  special 
distinction  in  the  divine  Being,  in  reference  to  the  incarnation, 
and  limited  the  latter  only  to  a  particular  person  of  the  Gbd- 
faead.  And  such  appears  to  me  to  be  the  stale  of  the  case  in 
regard  to  the  passage  in  question  of  Hippolytus  ;|  viz.,  that  he 

*  £.  g.  Atbanasios  cont  Sabell.  Greg,  la  1].  15. 

f  Martini,  G^escbicbte  des  Logos,  pp.  143,  144.  f  Apollinaris,  bishop 
of  Laodicea  in  Syria  (A.  D.  366—383)  held  that  the  Logos  took  the 
place  of  a  rtUional  sou)  in  Christ ;  afnd,  consequently,  that  God  in  him 
was  united  with  a  human  body  and  a  aermtive  soul.  As  a  man  and 
a  scholar  he  was  highly  esteemed  in  his  time.  A  party  was  formed 
at  Antioch  in  his  favour.  After  his  death  they  divided  into  two  secCB  $ 
one  holding  his  peculiar  opinions,  and  the  other  maintaining  that  €rod 
became  so  united  with  the  body  of  Christ  as  to  make  one  substance 
with  it,  and  consequently  paying  divine  honours  to  the  human  nature 
of  Christ.  On  account  of  this,  they  received  the  name  of  Sarcolatrae, 
i.  e.  worshippers  of  flesh.  The  ivhole  party  was  of  short  conthau- 
ance ;  and  they  v^ere  suppressed,  in  part,  by  invperial  edicts.     Ta.] 

\  Hippol.  cont.  Noetum,  §  17.  [The  passage  here  alluded  to  runs 
thus :  ^  We  believe  . . .  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  apostles,  that 
God  the  Logos  came  down  from  heaven  into  the  virgin  Mary ;  so  that 
he,  having  become  incarnate  of  her,  taking  to  himself  a  human  soul,  I 
mean  a  raiional  one,  and  thus  having  become  truly  human  in  all  res- 
pects, sin  excepted,  might  save  him  who  had  lapsed,  etc."  Martini 
contends  that  this  is  said  in  direct  opposition  to  an  opinion  of  Noetud; 
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does  not  declare  himself  fai  it  against  Noetus,  for  then  he  would 
not  have  concluded  the  matter  so  bri^j ;  but  he  btends  mere- 
ly to  defend  himself  against  those  consequences,  which  some 
mi^  be  prone  to  deduce  from  the  expression  aagtm^fk  that 
he  had  empknredy  rix.  that  the  Xofog  had  obtained  merely  a 
body  by  his  birth  of  the  virgin,  and  not  a  soul  also. 

Consequendy  one  cannot  well  conclude,  that  Noetus  had  no 
knowledge  of  two  natures  in  Christ ;  and  the  more  so,  in  case 
he  says  (as  Hippolytus  acknowledges)*  that  Christ  means  the 
Son  of  God  as  to  lus  human  nature,  while  the  Logos  b  not  na- 
med San  by  Jcimf  who  says  only  that  hevHUwith  God.  Thus 
it  would  seem,  that  he  acknowledged  both  the  human  and  the 
divine  in  Christ ;  and  therefore  he,  as  well  as  his  oppcments, 
could  speak  of  two  natures  in  him :  unless  mdeed  one  should 
assert,  that  the  distinction  into  persons  first  occasioned  the  ex- 
mwsicMi  nature  [in  a  like  sense]  to  be  applied  to  the  divine 
Being ;  for  in  this  particular  sense  Noetus  would  no  doubt  have 
denied  to  Chpst  a  divine  nature. 

In  the  mean  time,  in  case  many  an  unfounded  accusation  or 
supposition  can  be  laid  aside,  and  several  points  be  more  defi- 
nitely cleared  up,  stiU  it  would  seem,  that  Noetus  had  explained 
himself  no  more  definite^  than  Praxeas  did,  ufoa  the  point, 
how  God  united  himself  with  the  man  Jesus,  and  wherem  the 
distinction  of  his  being  in  Christ  definitely  consisted.  Th^o- 
ret,  indeed,  and  the  authorities  to  which  he  makes  his  immedi- 
ate appeal,  appear  to  havfe  had  knowledge  of  further  devefep- 
ments  which  the  doctrine  of  Noetus  experienced  by  means  of 
CiJlktus ;  but  of  these  no  relic  has  reached  our  times. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Hippolytus,  and  mquire  how  be  defend- 
ed a  plurality  of  persons  agamst  Noetus.  In  him  we  see  the 
same  strong  leaning  to  the  knsLVk  schism,  and  anon  the  same  ap- 
proaches to  Tritheism,  as  b  Tertullian.  The  same  difficulty 
exists,  moreover,  in  respect  to  the  separation  of  the  Father  as  a 
person  from  the  avra&iog  as  the  Umty,  so  as  to  constitute  a 
Trinity;  which  separation,  however,  is  imperiously  demanded 
by  the  doctrine  of  a  personal  Trinity  in  the  unity  of  the  divine 
&mg. 

while  Dr.  S.  maintains^  that  he  says  this  to  avoid  a  miscooception 
which  might  be  attached  to  his  use  of  the  word  aa^nm&tlg.    Ta.] 

*  The  Greek  text  is  disturbed  here,  and  needs  to  be  corrected  by 
the  translation. 
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Hippoljtus  aversy  that  the  Son,  as  well  as  other  things,  can 
bear  no  comparison  with  the  Father.*  He  represents  him  as 
first  coming  forth  out  of  the  Father  when  he  first  uttered  his 
voice  [at  the  creation  of  the  worldl.f  Sometimes  he  speaks 
of  one  God  and  two  persons ;  and  then  again,  of  one  Father  and 
two  persons  ;|  not  ranking  the  Spirit  with  them  in  either  of  these 
passages,  although  in  one  of  them  he  mentions  him,  but  still,  al- 
most with  a  direct  intention,  declines  to  call  him  a  nQOQomov. 
In  fact  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  is  with  him  so  indefinite,  (so 
strenuously  does  he  contend  for  plurality  of  persons),  that  ne 
reduces  it  to  harmony  of  sentiment  and  cooperation ;  and  strict- 
ly understood,  he  even  denies  that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit 
are  substantially  one.^ 

*  Ufig  yag  top  notiget  tlgk&yia^mnn  ;  Cent.  Noetum,  V.  ['  MTho 
can  be  brought  into  comparison  with  the  Father  ?*] 

t  *0y  (Xiyw)  fxwp  h  lavt^  ioqator^  ogatop  noui  ngoxiqap  q^wfiv 
q>&iyy6fuyog  ,*  ibid.  X.  ['  Who,  having  the  invisible  (Logos)  in  himself, 
makes  it  visible  when  he  utters  the  first  sound.*}  If  any  one  should 
construe  igcnir  nouii  and  nqofjxi  as  not  designed  to  assert  eternal  gen- 
eration, but  only  incarnation,  he  must  explain  in  the  manner  of  Sabel- 
Hus  or  of  Beryll ;  but  this  would  be  directly  against  the  design  of  Hip- 
polytus. 

t  ^vo  fdp  ovK  igm  S^BOvg,  al£  tpct  *  ngocwta  9i  9io,  oiawpofdar  9^ 
tgkftP,  T^  X^9^^  Tov  iylov  nvtvfuno^.  [*  1  do  not  speak  of  two  Gods, 
but  one ;  of  two  persons,  however,  and  of  a  third  oixopofda^  the  grace 
of  the  Holy  Spirit']  Here  plainly  the  Spirit  is  not  comprised  among 
the  two  ngi^wna;  and  the  Father  is  not  the  one  God,  but  <mt  person. 
Immediately  after  be  adds :  /Zonjf  idv  yig  sW,  ngoowia  9i  dvo,  St» 
xal  6  vUg  *  TO  di  rgttop,  to  Siyu>p  Ttvnffm.  [*The  Father  indeed  is  one, 
but  there  are  two  persons,  for  there  is  also  the  Son  ;*the  third  is  the 
Holy  Spuit.']  This  I  can  explain  in  no  other  way  than  as  follows ; 
viz.,  that  there  are  two  persons,  because  there  is  a  Son  besides  the  Fa- 
ther ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  moreover  added  as  a  third ;  for  the  Si  ad- 
mits of  no  other  explanation.  Hippolytus  appears  to  have  arranged 
his  expressions  so  as  designedly  to  convey  the  idea,  that  the  Father  is 
not  derived  from  the  one  God^  the  ovro^so^  the  Mopag^  and  to  distin- 
guish the  Son  and  the  Spirit  by  the  &ct,  that  they  are  derived  fix)m 
the  source  of  the  Father. 

§  Mil  nimg  ly  o&ita  hfup  [not  ^cm,  as  the  text  wrongly  isj  nati 
triP  ovoUxr  f'^tp  ^auu  mal  t^  dundiau  tng  ofjuxpgorlag  ep  yiPOfu^a  / 
Top  onnop  ^  tgonop  o  naig^  6  ntfitp&ug  iftoXoyriotp  ilpcn  h  [<y  ?]  tf 
nongl  dvpifMy  dw&4au,  cap.  VII.  ['  Are  we  all  one  body  as  to  sub- 
stance ?    Or  are  we  one  in  respect  to  power  and  unanimity  ?    In  like 
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It  18  particokriy  worthj  of  note,  when  we  compare  the  man- 
ner in  which  Hippolytus  cootradicts  the  argument  drawn  bj 
Noetus  from  John  10:  SO,*  with  that  by  which  TertuUian  en- 
deavours to  overthrow  the  argument  of  Praxeas  deduced  from 
the  same  passage,  how  each  contradicts  Iiis  antagonist  by  ap- 
pealing to  different  considerations  or  views  of  this  text.  Ter- 
tuUian refutes  Praxeas  by  an  appeal  to  the  Ty  [one  substance] 
in  John  10:  SQ,  which  he  considers  as  meaning  something  very 
diiSerent  from  what  would  have  been  designated  by  iUy  [which 
might  mean  one  person  or  one  individual  hjipo9t4iii$]  ;  but  be 
says  notbine  against  Praxeas  wliich  is  drawn  from  the  use  of 
the  dmral  lofiip  there  employed.  Hippolytus,  on  the  other 
hand,  leaves  the  IV  untouched,  because  be  apprehends  that  No- 
etus might  take  shelter  behind  it,  and  he  employs  only  ifffttp  to 
make  out  his  ^gument.  Hippdytus  then  must  fairly  concede 
to  TertuUian,  his  coadjutor  m  the  contest,  that  the  phural  ia§u0 
does  not  stand  m  the  way  of  Noetus ;  and  T^tullian  must  in 
Uke  manner  concede  to  Hippolytus,  that  the  neuter  iw  may  be 
easily  reconciled  with  the  views  of  Noetus.  The  interpretation 
of  Scripture,  however,  is  not  that  in  re^>ect  to  which  the  de- 
velopments of  these  contests  appear  to  most  advantage.  Least 
of  all  can  we  expect  any  thing  of  particular  exceUence  here,  in 
those  who  are  wedded  to  particular  creeds ;  for  thei^  the  extra* 
neout  influence  of  these  creeds  would  act  upon  them,  as  we  may 
naturally  suppose ;  and  so  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  would 

manner  the  Sod  who  was  sent,  confesses  bimself  to  be  one  [accordiug 
to  the  emendation  fy]  with  the  Father,  in  respect  to  power  and  condi- 
tion.' [The  last  clause,  according  to  the  text  as  it  now  stands,  would 
run  thus:  '  In  like  manner  the  Son,  who  was  sent,  professes  himself  to 
be  tfi  the  Father,  with  respect  to  power  and  condition  ;'  which  scarce- 
ly makes  any  sense.]  StiU,  1  would  deduce  notiiing  more  from  this, 
than  that  the  mode  of  representation,  so  destitute  of  shnplicity  and  so 
intricate,  has  so  confused  the  idiom,  that  in  this  case  owria  is  used  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  wiagl^  and  tatiataaii  are  elsewhere  em- 
ployed. 

Not  less  remarkable  is  the  expression :  oiiovofilag  (TVfMpwla  avpa/t- 
Toi  ug  &a  d^wp  ;  cap.  XIV.  [*The  harmony  of  the  economy  (L  e.  of 
the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead)  brings  about  a  union  in  respect  to 
the  one  God'].  Here  the  Unity  would  seem  to  be  represented  as  arising 
from  the  harmonious  combination  of  the  Trinity ;  much  in  the  same 
way  as  the  personal  unity  of  Christ  is  represented  as  consisting  in  the 
entire  coincidence  of  his  two  wills. 
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become  wavering  through  the  influence  of  polemics,  which  are 
so  apt  to  occasion  partiality  and  prevent  the  exercise  of  candour. 
The  consequence  of  all  this  usually  is,  the  mtroduction  of  an 
arbitrary  and  artificial  method  of  interpretation ;  and  this  once 
introduced  by  party  zeal,  usually  proceeds  so  far  in  the  sequel, 
that  one  is  at  length  compelled  to  seek  for  some  established 
principles  of  exegesis. 

• 

^  5.  Sentiments  ofBeryU^  bishop  ofBostria. 

[Or  BeryU,  bishop  of  Bostria  a  weU  known  town  in  Arabia, 
(flor.  230 — ^244),  very  little  is  known  with  certainty,  excepting 
his  conference  with  CMgen.  That  he  was  a  man  of  learning, 
the  author  of  letters  and  other  writings,  is  sufficiently  vouched 
for  by  the  testimony  of  antiquity.  Eusebius  says  he  had  in- 
spected many  of  his  writings  in  the  library  at  Jerusalem  ;  Ecc. 
Hist.  VI.  20.  But  all  his  vnritings  are  lost ;  and  we  know  him 
only  by  the  histoiy  which  his  opponents  have  given  of  his  senti- 
ments. 

Eusebius  (Ecc.  Hist.  VI.  33)  charges  Beryll  with  having 
held,  ^  that  our  Lord  and  Saviour  did  not  exist  as  a  distinct  per- 
son, before  the  incarnation ;  and  that  the  divmity  of  the  Father 
(not  his  own)  dwelt  in  him.'  The  bishops  in  his  neighbourhood, 
it  seems  by  his  account,  had  many  conferences  with  Beryll,  but 
were  vmable  to  convince  him.  At  length  a  Sjmod  was  conven- 
ed, at  which  Origen  was  invited  to  be  present.  He  succeeded, 
as  the  statement  is,  by  his  learning  and  eloquence,  in  winning 
Beryll  over  to  his  favourite  hypostatical  views.  Eusebius  says 
that  the  acts  of  this  Synod  were  extant  ro  his  time.  Jerome 
(de  Vir.  Illus.  c.  60)  says,  that  the  Letters  of  Beryll  were  ex- 
tant in  his  time ;  and  among  them  a  letter  of  thanks  to  Origen 
for  his  efforts  in  correcting  his  errors.  The  genuineness  of  this 
is  not  generally  admitted,  at  the  present  time. 

Whit  the  real  sentiments  of  Beryll  were,  has  been  greatly 
contested ;  inasmuch  as  the  accounts  of  him  are  very  imperfect, 
and  Eusebius  and  Jerome  do  not  seem  to  agree  in  their  state- 
ment concerning  him.  They  are,  however,  most  amply  and 
ably  developed  in  the  foUowmg  remarks  of  Dr.  Schleiermacher. 

The  sources  to  be  consulted,  besides  those  already  named, 
are  Socrates,  Hist  Ecc.  III.  7.  Gennadius,  de  Dogmat.  Ecc. 
c.  3.    Modem  sources ;   Walch,  II.  p.  126  seq.   Ceiller,  Hist. 
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des  Auteurs  Ecc  IQ.  p.  280.    Bull.  Judic.  Ecc  Cathol.  p. 
28.    Lardoer,  CrediWL  of  Gosp.  Hist  III.  p.  199  seq.    Tr.] 


Know  Noetus  so  managed  as  to  escape  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  that  are  natundlj  consequent  upon  the  admission  of  a 
plurality  of  persons  in  the  jGrodhead,  (one  may  call  this  person- 
aliQr  either  vnoataa&g,  or  wwgi&g,  or  Jigoaemop^  ;  and  yet,  aftor 
an,  expressed  hunself  as  indefinitely  as  Tlieodoret  supposes, 
respecting  the  difierence  of  the  two  states  or  modes  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  diirine  Being,  viz.,  that  of  concealment  within 
himself  and  that  of  disqlosure  to  the  world ;  granting,  in  the 
meantime,  that  he  disclaimed  ever  so  strenuously  all  expressions 
which  would  assign  to  this  state  of  disclosure  some  definite  re- 
lation to  space  and  time ;  yet  still,  the  method  of  Noetus'  repre- 
sentation would  easily  give  occasion  to  the  supposition,  that 
Christ  made  only  a  transitory  development  of  himself,  which, 
being  dependent  on  and  arising  from  the  will  of  God,  might 
again  change  and  cease.  Such  a  view,  now,  of  the  Redeem- 
er's person  wotdd  by  no  means  satisfy  the  demands  of  Christian 
faith ;  for  his  regal  dignity  and  governing  power  as  Son,  must 
endure  at  least  until  that  undefined  period,  when  all  enemies 
shall  be  put  under  his  feet.  Thus  much  cannot  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  adding  of  this  important  circumstance  to  the  view  of 
Noetus,  and  thus  supplymg  a  want  that  was  previously  felt  by 
Christians,  appears  to  have  been  particularly  accomplished  by 
Beryll  of  BcMstria.  That  he  afterwiards  abandoned  his  opinion, 
through  the  influence  of  Origen,  whose  credit  and  personal  su- 
periority gave  him  great  weight,  can  be  no  good  ground  for 
neglecting  to  examine  that  opinion,  nor  even  for  undervalu- 
mg  it. 

Should  we  concede  that  no  historical  connection  between 
Beryll  and  Noetus  can  be  traced,  because  our  information  re- 
spectbg  the  times  of  the  latter  and  his  school  is  so  scanty  and 
uncertain  ;  still,  a  connection  in  regard  to  opimon  remains  cer- 
tab.  If  Beryll  did  not  draw  from  Noetus,  or  even  if  he  knew 
nothing  of  him,  still  his  opinion  discloses  the  same  views.  I 
could  not  say,  with  Martim,  that  Beryll  entertained  an  opin- 
bn  like  to  that  of  Noetus,  but  yet  somewhat  discrepant  ;*  for 

*  Pragmat.  Gescblch.  p.  149. 
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in  fact  it  is  altogether  the  same  opinion^  with  the  exceptioay 
that  in  regard  to  the  continued  abode  of  the  divine  nature  in 
the  person  of  Christ,  it  is  expressed  in  a  more  definite  manner. 
We  have,  indeed,  no  information  on  this  point  which  was  com- 
municated by  Beryll  himself;  but  the  few  notices  that  we  have 
from  others,  are  harmonious. 

I  am  aware  of  Huet's  opinion,*  that  Eusebius  and  Jerome  do 
not  agree  in  their  statements  respecting  Beryll.  This  arises, 
however,  from  his  not  rightly  understanding  and  translating  Eu- 
sebius.! The  words  idla  ovatas  n€giygag)ti  do  not  mean  pro^ 
pria  siwstantiae  differentia^  as  Huet  translates  them.  This  is 
contrary  to  the  well-known  use  of  nsgiygaq^uv  and  ntgtygaqni. 
They  must  mesn  propria  svbsia'ntiae  circumscripiio.  Nor  can 
we  assume,  in  order  to  vindicate  Eusebius,  that  Beryll  used 
ovala  in  the  room  of  vxroaraa^,  (as  we  have  seen  above  to  be 
the  case  with  Hippolytus^ ;  but  the  whole  expression  is  a  peri- 
phrastic explanation  of  vnoataa^  or  ijnagi$gj  in  the  very  sense 
of  the  church  Symbols.  For  if  we  assume  a  plurality  in  the 
divine  Being,  yet  so  that  the  essence  of  all  three  persons  is  the 
tame,  and  then  go  on  to  aver,  that,  separately  from  the  modifi- 
cation of  the  second  person  by  hb  union  with  the  human  nature, 
and  of  the  third  person  by  his  union  with  the  church,  nothmg 
but  what  is  strictly  appropriate  to  Godhead  remains ;  how  then 
can  we  explain  personality  in  the  Trinity  otherwise  than  by  say- 
ing, that  the  divine  Being  is  circumscribed  m  such  a  way  in 
each  person,  that  in  respect  to  the  others  he  has  certain  limita- 
tions, and  is  at  the  same  time  more  definitely  designated  as  he 
18  in  himself?  And  this  idea  may  be  very  well  expressed  by. 
the  use  of  the  word  Tugiygafpfj.^    That  Eusebius,  however,  in 

*  Origeniana,  I.  3. 8. 

Idiap  otfclag  ns^iygaqy^p,  tt^o  trig  ilg  iv&gmnovg  iitLdriftlag  *  (jui^i  fnp^ 
^wtrjta  idlav  ^siy,  aAX'  ifmoXttsvofUrriP  ctvt^  ^oW/v  T^nrotr^iMjy* 
Hist.  Ecc.  VI.  33.  ['  Daring  to  affirm,  that  our  Saviour  and  Lonl  had 
no  existence  as  to  the  peculiar  circumscriptioD  of  his  substance,  before 
the  incarnation ;  neither  a  proper  Godhead  of  his  own  ;  but  diat  the 
Father's  only  took  up  its  abode  in  him.'  The  reader  will  note,  that 
this  is  what  Eusebius  says  respecting  the  opinions  of  Beryll.    Tr.]  . 

I  See  passages  cited  and  compared,  under  nt^iygi<pup  and  mg^ 
y^a^  in  Stephani  Thesaurus.  In  particular  the  passage  in  Origen 
(Comro.  in  Johao.  IV.  p.  47),  which  has  respect  either  to  Noetus  or 
Beryll,  probably  to  the  latter,  should  be  compared  here ;  where  the 
expression  ncna  ntgi/gaip^  occurs  several  times. 
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die  passage  quoted,  does  not  employ  language  which  is  simply 
bis  own,  but  in  fact  uses  that  of  Beryll,  or  it  least  expresaons 
that  appropriately  describe  the  transactions  of  Bostria,  is  proba- 
ble for  two  reasons ;  the  first,  that  language  like  this  was  not 
commonly  employed  in  the  like  disputes  in  the  time  of  Eusebios ; 
the  second,  that  Eusebius  probably  had  beibre  him,  in  writing, 
an  account  of  the  transactions  at  Bostria,  as  may  be  seen  from 
inspection  of  the  passage  in  him  -which  is  now  under  examina- 
tion. This  probability  is  much  increased  by  the  fact,  that  Be- 
ryll  could  very  .appropriately  have  made  use  of  the  same  phra- 
seology, in  making  a  representation  of  his  own  opinions.  He 
assumed  with  Noetus,  that  the  Godhead  took  up  its  abode  and 
acted  {ifATwXiuvoftitnj)  in  the  Redeemer;  consequently  he 
must  represent  this  dwelling  and  acting  as  of  a  different  kind 
from  that  which  is  common  to  all  beings  by  virtue  of  God's  om- 
nipresence and  universal  agency ;  and  therefore  he  might  well 
describe  the  specific  difference  between  the  two  modes  of  in- 
dwelling and  acdng,  as  being  Cm  respect  to  the  Redeemer^  an 
iSIa  T^g  d^iloQ  ovaiag  mQiygaq^.  According  to  this  view  oi  the 
subject,  something  might  be  said  of  the  Redeemer  in  relation  to 
his  divine  nature,  which  could  not  properly  be  predicated  of 
any  thing  else.  The  sum  or  taut  ensemble  of  these  relations, 
(which  constitutes  what  we  call  the  divine  nature  in  Christ),  was 
in  fact  an  Idla  tfjg  Mag  ovatotg  nigtygaq>iij  i.  e.  an  appropriate 
eircumscripdon  of  the  divine  Being. 

Beryll,  then,  might  properly  say,  that  the  divine  nature  sub- 
sists now  not  merely  in  and  by  itself,  but  also  in  its  own  oircmn- 
scription  or  peculiar  limits.  Person  he  could  not  appropriately 
call  this  pecub'ar  neg&yQag>iljy  because  be  (in  common  with  h» 
opponents)  thought  that  the  development  of  the  three  persons 
in  the  Godhead  could  not  be  something  merely  temporary  and 
local  J  and  therefore  that  the  word  person  {vnoataaig  or  ngoaah- 
nov)  could  not  properly  be  applied  to  the  divine  Being,  inas- 
much as  this  word  nn  his  view)  designated  only  a  unity  that  is 
temporary  and  local.  Person^  therefore,  as  he  defined  it,  could 
be  predicated  only  of  the  man  Jesus ;  and  still,  at  the  same 
time,  he  viewed  the  dwelling  and  acting  of  the  Godhead  in  Je- 
sus, as  something  appropriate  only  to  the  one  and  undivided 
Being. 

Huet,  then,  does  imusdce  to  Eusebius,  when  he  blames  him 
for  findins  fault  with  loeryll  because  be  maintained  that  Christ 
has  no  idla  ^iottjg;  because  there  can  be  but  one  ^iortjg,  since 
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on  other  grounds  we  must  adopt  the  principle  of  Tritheism* 
The  expression  criticised  upon  does  not  belong  to  Eusebius, 
but  to  IBeryll.  Eusebius  might  quote  this  in  the  liense  of  its 
aulhor ;  but  be  could  not  give  it  hb  approbation,  because  Be- 
ryll  attached  to  it  a  meaning  the  correctness  of  which  Eusebius 
would  not  allow.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  former^  that  if  we 
maintain  the  existence  of  several  persons  in  the  Godhead,  with- 
out reference  to  this  or  to  that  indweDing  of  the  Son  and  of  the 
Spirit,  then  such  persons  would  be  not  mere  circumscriptioju 
(mgi/Qatfal)  of  the  divine  Being  m  such  a  sense  as  he  admitted, 
vk.,  circumscriptions  in  reference  to  the  connection  of  the  (God- 
head with  humanity,  (and  no  other  mg&Ygaqtal  could  he  admit 
in  common  with  his  opponents) ;  but  they  would  then  be  of 
such  a  nature  as  would  divide  and  dissever  die  Godhead,  in  re- 
gard to  what  is  correlate  and  antithetic  in  it  (e.  g.  Father  and 
Son) ;  and  therefore  one  Godhead  would  thus  be  one  thbg, 
and  another  a  difl^ent  one. 

Beryll  would  have  always  said,  no  doubt,  that  the  unbtgoU 
ten  Godhead  was  somewhat  different  from  the  begotten  one  in 
Christ.  To  Um  it  would  have  seemed  to  be  substantially  of 
the  same  import,  to  assert  that  the  Son  of  God  before  his  incar- 
nation had  subsisted  as  a  peculiar  negtY(iaq>9j  of  the  Grodhead, 
and  to  assert  that  during  the  incarnation  a  peculiar  Godhead 
dwelt  in  the  person  of  Jesus.  The  case,  however,  was  diftr- 
ent  with  his  opponents;  for  inasmuch  as  they  admitted  the 
former  of  these  propositions,  and  denied  the  latter,  so  they 
could  not  regard  the  two  assertions  as  in  any  measure  equiva- 
lent. In  Uke  manner  Beryll  regarded  as  substantially  equiva- 
lent, the  assertion  that  the  Godhead  simply  which  dwelt  in  the 
Redeemer  was  not  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  Father, 
and  the  assertion  that  the  Godhead  dwelling  in  the  Redeemer 
did  not  subsist  before  the  incarnation  in  a  peculiar  ntg&ygaipii 
of  the  divine  Being,  but  previously  to  this,  was  from  eternity 
simply  Godhead  ;  while  his  opponents  could  not  agree  to  this, 
inasmuch  as  they  admitted  tl^  former  and  daiied  the  latter. 
yfe  m^  therefore  well  conclude,  that  the  phrase  in  question 
out  of  Eusebius,  was  one  taken  by  him  from  the  doings  of  the 
Synod  at  Bostria,  and  employed  by  them  in  settling  the  contro- 
vert between  Beryll  and  his  opponents. 

If  now  it  appears,  that  Beryll  denied  only  the  mg^ygwpri  of 
die  person  of  the  Logos  at  a  period  antecedent  to  the  incarna- 
tion ;  but  did  not  at  aJl  deny,  nor  was  even  accused  by  his  op- 
14 
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peneoti  of  denjmg,  that  when  tbb  ntptygmgni  bad  once  com- 
meoeed,  it  woakl  cootinue  to  exist ;  tbeo  we  may  confidently 
bdieve,  that  be  admitted  its  cootiDued  existence  after  the  as- 
cension of  Christ:  in  like  manner  as  the  Romish  creed  adnrics 
its  continuance  at  least  until  the  final  judgment ;  and  Christians 
in  general  have  in  fact  beheved  it  wUl  continue  forever  in  fu- 
ture time,  inasmuch  as  we  do  without  doubt  connect  the  happir 
ness  of  believers  in  the  eternal  world,  with  the  c(»tinuance  of 
such  a  union  in  the  person  of  the  Redeemer. 

What  Jerome  says  moreover  concerning  Beryll,*  agrees  not 
only  in  a  general  way  with  the  explanation  here  given  of  the 
passage  in  Eusebius,  but  afibrds  us  some  particular  testimony 
tor  Beryli  in  regard  to  this  point.  In  explaining  what  Jerome 
says  of  Beryll's  views,  we  are  not  to  su{^>06e  his  assertion,  that 
the  bishop  of  Bostria  denied  the  existence  of  Christ  before  the 
incarnation,  to  have  any  respect  to  the  pre-existence  of  Christ's 
human  soul ;  for  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  question  respect- 
ing this  was  then  agitated.  Indeed  no  essential  di^rence  be- 
tween the  human  soul  of  Christ  ^pd  other  human  souls  can  be 
supposed,  if  we  admit  that  he  possessed  a  nature  truly  human. 
What  Beryll  then  is  here  said  to  have  denied  of  Christ,  cannot 
have  respect  to  his  humanity,  but  only  to  bis  Godhead  ;  nor  has 
it  respect  to  this,  when  considered  simply  and  in  itself;  for  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  admitted  the  reality  of  this,  as  Eusebius 
expressly  testifies.  The  point  of  denial  was,  that  the  Godhead 
of  Christ  existed  before  die  incamaticm  as  a  person  in  and  by 
itself. 

The  manner  of  the  expression  in  Jerome,  on  which  we  are 
commenting,  is  easy  to  be  explained.  In  the  strictest  sense, 
Jerome  himself  did  not  believe  that  Christ  existed  before  his 
birth ;  and  one  is  fully  entitled  to  say  of  him,  (as  Huet  says  of 
Eusebius^,  that  if  Beryll  asserted  this,  and  Jerome  blamed  him 
for  so  doing,  he  himself  must  have  been  a  heretic.  Jerome, 
however,  here  understands  the  word  Christ,  just  as  if  the  word 
Logos  had  been  employed,  i.  e.  as  designating  the  second  per- 
son in  the  Grodhead  ;  and  he  ascribes  to^nrll  only  the  opinion, 
that  his  personality  {Idla  ovalag  mgiyQwpri)  commenced  with 
his  incarnation. 

*  Ad  extremum  lapsus  in  baeresim  quae  Christum  ante  ineamation- 
em  negat ;  De  Viris  Ulust.  cap.  LX.  ['  At  last  lapsed  into  the  heresy, 
which  denies  that  Christ  had  an  existence  before  the  incarnation.'] 
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The  very  tame  thing  Gennadius  abo  asserts  ;*  in  a  manner 
indeed  which  is  somewhat  confused,  yet  so  that  we  are  not  at  a 
loss  on  the  whole  for  his  meaning,  if  other  witnesses  be  con- 
sulted. 

If  now  any  thing  had  been  known,  which  could  estaUish  the 
fact  that  Beryl]  believed  the  Godhead  would  ever  withdraw  from 
bis  connection  with  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  then  would  Je- 
rome unquestionably  have  said,  not  only  that  ^  Beryll  denies 
Christ  before  bis  birth,'  but  with  still  more  reas<Hi :  ^  He  denies 
him  after  his  ascension,  or  after  the  final  judgment,'  according 
as  Beryll  might  have  decided. 

1  say  this  with  the  more  confidence,  inasmuch  as  the  ques« 
tion,  whether  human  souls  have  an  individual  existence  before 
birth,  is  not  of  much  interest  to  Christian  faith ;  but  the  endless 
being  of  souls  has  always  been  a  position  which  has  most  ear- 
nestly been  contended  for.  The  human  soul  of  Christ,,  then, 
might  have  existed  forever,  and  yet  Christ  in  his  true  character 
be  denied.  But  if  Beryll,  by  more  definite  declarations,  barf 
removed  from  the  positions  of  Noetus  all  suspicions  of  such  a 
nature,  then  every  imaginable  interest  of  Christian  belief  appears 
to  remain  unassailed  by  these  opinions,  and  tlus  advantage  is 
gained,  viz.,  that  the  unity  of  the  diVine  Being  is  preserved  al- 
together pure,  and  not  only  remains  uninjured  but  is  not  even 
in  appearance  assailed. 


*  Neque  aic  est  natus  ex  virgine,  ut  et  divinitatis  ioidum  homo  i 
cendo  acceperit,  quasi,  antequani  nasceretur  ez  virgine,  Deus  non  fue- 
rit ;  sicut  Artemon,  et  Beryllus,  et  Maroellus  docuerunt ;  de  Dogm. 
Eccl.  c  4.  [*  Neither  was  he  so  born  of  a  virgin^  that  the  man  by 
birth  received  the  beginning  of  divinity,  as  if,  before  he  was  born  of  a 
virgin,  he  was  not  God ;  as  Artemon,  Beryll,  and  Marcellus  taught^ 
We  pass  by  Marcellus  here,  because  he  may  be  accused  of  approxima- 
ting near  to  Sabellius ;  and  on  essential  points  must  have  agreed  with 
BerylL  But  as  to  Artemon ;  it  is  only  by  the  most  arbitrary  dedoo- 
tions  and  inferences,  that  we  can  rank  him  with  Beryll ;  viz.,  one  must 
say,  that  by  the  Godhead  of  the  Father  he  meant  only  the  universal 
presence  of  God  in  every  thing;  and  that  this  only  dwells  in  the  Re- 
deemer, and  therefore  he  differs  from  other.men  in  nothing  that  is  im* 
portant.  This  was  a  heresy  from  which  Origen  not  only  kept  himself 
fi^e,  but  in  the  most  definite  manner  he  distinguishes  the  opinion  of 
Beryll  fh>m  that  of  those,  who  hold  that  Christ  is  a  mere  man.  But 
apart  irom  this,  it  is  clear  that  even  (Gennadius  holds  the  opinion  of 
Beryll  to  be  merely,  that  the  peculiar  subsistence  of  the  <3odhead  of 
Christ  first  began  with  the  incarnation. 
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The  idea  of  reiew^tiony  as  it  demands  diat  both  the  haman 
and  the  divine  should  exist  in  the  Redeemer  without  detraction 
and  without  diminution^  camiot  be  more  purely  preserved, 
than  in  a  system  where  there  is  no  special  occasion  on  the  one 
hand  to  btroduce  any  thing  peculiar  to  the  Doc^ae,  nor  on  the 
other  to  represent  God  simply  considered)  or  the  Father  be* 
cause  he  is  God  supreme,  as  greater  and  better  than  the  dhrine 
nature  which  dwells  in  the  Redeemer ;  while  this  at  the  same 
tone  is  represented  as  inferior  and  dependent.  It  is  in  this  lat* 
ter  way,  that  TertuUian,  Hippolytus,  and  Origen,  as  the  oppo- 
sers  of  Beryll  and  others,  have  almost  every  where  represented 
the  Godhead  of  Christ. 

It  is  certain,  moreover,  that  the  more  full  and  complete  the 
(Sodhead  in  the  Redeemer  is  acknowledged  to  be,  and  the  leas 
any  circumstances  are  added  which  diminish  or  degrade  it,  the 
more  complete  must  we  suppose  his  humani^  to  be.  But  if 
any  person  ascribes  to  him  only  a  Godhead  of  an  inferior  kind, 
one  .merely  approaching  true  divinity  or  elevated  towards  it,*  so 
must  the  human  nature  of  the  Redeemer  be  more  or  less  chan- 
ged in  its  phenomena. 

The  kingdom  also  of  the  Redeemer,  in  Which  he  gathers  and 
governs  his  disciples  by  the  power  imparted  to  him,  and  renders 
Siem  always  happy — tbk  remains  stable,  in  case  the  Saviour 
ever  retains  his  Godhead. 

What  more  than  this,  then,  can  one  demand  for  the  interests 
of  Christian  belief,  since  the  two  points  that  have  just  now  been 
subjected  to  view,  have  ever  been  the  comer-stones  of  all  Chris- 
tian preaching  ?  f  And  why  should  we  rather  lay  stress,  in  re- 
^ct  to  true  Christian  belief,  upon  an  etemul  plurality  in  the 
Godhead,  which  has  no  relation  to  any  thing  witnout,  than  con- 
tent ourselves  with  such  a  distinction  in  it  as  is  connected  with 
Christian  revelation  ?  For  this  is  the  only  difierence  that  exist- 
ed between  Beryll  and  his  opponents.  One  thing  however 
may  be  said,  (which  is  matter  of  common  interest  so  far  as  the 

ig  HKOvtg  n^moTwtov.  *AXla  naXiy  tAw  nXnowwf  fhtoyttr  tj  a^/hvnog 
uMtip  0  7t^  toy  ^$6p  ioTi  loyoq,  Origen,  in  Jobann.  IV.  p.  51.  ['  God 
[supreme]  is  then  tbe  true  Grod.  But  the  Gods  made  in  conformity 
whh  him,  are  images  of  the  Prototjrpe.  Then  again,  tbe  archetypal 
Image,  which  is  the  Logos  that  is  with  God,  [is  the  model]  of  many 
mors  images.'] 

^    t  Acts  XXVII. 
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analogy  of  the  scriptural  utus  loquendi  is  coBcemedy  and  there* 
by  a  multitude  oi  useless  togomachies  may  be  avoided) ,  viz., 
that,  according  to  the  views  of  Ber}'ll,  one  may  find  it  difficult 
to  see  a  reason,  why  the  Crodhead  in  connection  with  Jesus 
should  be  called  iSon,  while  in  and  by  itself  it  b  called  Father* 
It  was  by  considerations  of  this  nature,  that  Origen  appears  to 
have  designed  to  check  the  progress  of  BeryU's  opmions.*  Yet 
even  this  argument  does  not  seem  to  have  produced  much  ef> 
feet,  after  the  defenders  of  personal  discrepancy  m  the  God* 
head  had  begun  to  soften  down,  throi:^h  the  reasoning  of  Noe* 
tus.  Hippolytus  himself  grants,  that  before  the  incarnation  of 
the  Logos,  he  was  indeed  perfectly  Logos^  but  not  perfectly 
San.f  The  latter  he  became,  only  after  the  incarnation.  And 
this,  in  fact,  accords  entirely  with  the  Scripture  method  of 
quaking,  where  Xoyog  and  ^iog  are  used  together. 

Altewing  now  that  the  word  Son  does  not  designate  merely 
the  divine  nature  of  Christ,  but  the  whole  person  of  Christ,  why 
does  not  this  theory  accord  entirely  with  that  of  Beryll  ?  If  God 
as  he  is  in  himself  is  the  cause  or  ground  of  this  connection 

e between  divinity  and  humanity],  and  the  whole  person  of 
hrist,  as  such  and  by  virtue  of  the  indwelling  of  the  Godhead, 
is  the  archetypal  image  of  God,  why  cannot  such  a  relation  be* 
tween  the  two  be  well  expressed  by  the  relative  words  Father 
mdSonf 

It  is  not  however  merely  that  the  interests  of  Christian  hith 
are  promoted  by  such  a  creed  as  that  of  Beryll,  as  much  as  by 
the  one  that  was  opposed  to  him,  ^inasmuch  as  the  ChristiaB 
economy  suffers  nothing  by  this  creea,  and  the  doctrine  of  f(0- 
yetQxla  remains  entirely  uninjured)  ;  but  even  the  deeper  scien* 
tifical  views,  which  the  handling  of  Christian  doctrine  demands 
and  which  belong  to  the  proper  theobgian,  become  by  this 

*  jifaniov  n^q  ovtfAq  nq&tw  ukv  tit  ngofjyovfiipoig  wnaaxivamica 
^o  Tov  <T£^ov  dyai  top  vlov  naqa  toy  natiqa^  xort  on  iviptri  lov  vlor 
mxjQoq  Urcth  vloif,  %tu  toy  ncaiqa  vlov  notiiga.  Grig,  in  Joban.  IV.  p. 
199.  D.  [*  We  must  address  them  with  words  which  have  been  pre- 
viously furnished,  viz.,  that  the  Son  is  different  from  the  Father,  and 
that  the  Sod  oft  Father  must  necessarily  be  a  Son,  and  the  Father  of 
a  Son  [must  necessarily  be]  a  Father.*] 

t  Ours  yag  iogarog  *al  %a^  lavthf  6  loyog  xeXiioq  ijy  viog  *  xami 
Tsile«os  wp  loyog  fMPoytyfig  *  Coot  Noet  XV.  ['  For  the  Logos^  as  in- 
visible and  in  and  by  himself  was  not  a  perfect  Son  ;  although  ha  was 
perfect  as  only  begotten  Logos.'] 
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Not] 
i;  for  bf  tbittbeoffj  we  are  ssied  from  mtkiiig  anjref- 
Son  to  aoeount  fork,  bowtbere  can  be  difeiihjp  of  rebiions 
and  penoos  in  tbe  Cvodbead  in  and  bj  kaeU^  or  in  wbat  these 
ooowt,  ieaamnch  as  all  (on  tbegroandnowinqQe«ion)isTie«F» 
ed  as  having  relation  to  tbe  GoAead  as  revealed  to  men.  Not 
more  unfhmfal ;  ibr  if  we  coold  even  give  an  adeqoi^  and  stt- 
isfiietorjr  aocoont  of  all  these  chstinc^dons  and  relations  of  the 
Godhead  as  it  originaflj  was  in  and  of  itself,  this  woold  have 
DO  hnportant  beani^  on  the  operations  of  divine  grace ;  vHnch, 
after  ally  are  the  appropriate  objects  of  true  erai^dical  doctrine 
and  instruction. 

On  the  unfolding  of  true  Christian  doctrine,  then,  the  theory 
of  Beryll  would  seem  to  have  an  influence  equally  advantageous 
at  least  with  that  of  his  antagonists.  His  scheme,  as  well  as  the 
other,  would  lead  men  to  investigate  the  question,  how  6r  the 
relation  of  the  divine  to  tbe  human  nature  in  Christ  could  be 
further  unfolded.  Tbe  attempt  however  fully  to  do  this,  was 
made  in  tbe  church  later  than  tbe  times  of  ^eiyll.  But  had 
the  church  retained  the  (^pinion  of  this  bishop,  this  would  not  at 
all  have  impeded  its  invesiigations  relative  to  this  sutgect.  One 
may  even  say,  that  it  does  not  become  any  eaaer  to  comprehend, 
in  vAm  way  Christ  difim  from  all  other  human  beings  in  conae- 
quence  of  the  union  of  the  divine  nature  with  tbe  human,  if,  in 
order  to  do  this,  we  assume  that  the  divine  Being  which  united 
with  Christ  did  from  all  eternity  exist  in  an  ISia  ovaiag  ntgi/^* 
^  [separate  circumscription  of  being].  I  might  rath^  say, 
that  such  an  assumption  is  adapted  to  mislead  us,  inasmuch  as 
we  have  to  suppose  to  ourselves,  that  the  divme  Being,  m  its 
union  with  tbe  human  nature,  is  difierent  from  God  as  he  is  in 
himself,  and  is  in  a  measure  first  lowered  down  and  reduced  to 
a  subordinate  rank. 

On  these  rocks  the  theory  of  BeryU  is  not  so  much  exposed 
to  dash.  This  appears  still  more  evident  when  we  consider, 
that  besides  the  u>rmulas  common  to  both  creeds,  by  which 
they  were  constrained  to  make  attempts  to  explain  what  in  all 
the  actions  and  developments  of  the  Redeemer,  was  the  result 
of  human,  and  what  of  divine  agency,  and  how  both  natures  or 
beings,  constituting  a  unity  of  person,  stood  related  to  each 
other ;  besides  this,  I  say,  there  was  another  idea  to  be  unfold- 
ed, which,  although  not  altogether  peculiar  to  the  theory  of  Be- 
ryll)  is  more  easity  understood  and  explained  by  it  than  by  any 
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other,  viz.,  the  determimng  bow  the  existence  of  God  in  Christ 
stands  rekted  to  thai  indwelling  of  his  in  all  men,  which  is  es- 
sentially connected  with  his  omnipresence  and  universal  agency. 
This  is  a  view  of  the  subject  the  right  use  of  which  must  pro- 
duce some  very  definite  and  accurate  results.  But  this  view 
cannot  well  be  made  use  of,  when  one  strenuously  maintains  e^er- 
nal  personality  ;  because  then,  as  experience  shews,  in  doctri- 
nal deductions  made  by  Christian  teachers,  there  is  ever  a  lean- 
ing more  and  more  to  distinguish  the  personality,  rather  than  to 
maintain  the  unity,  of  the  Godhead ;  the  consequence  of  which 
is,  that  omnipresence  and  universal  agency  are  eventually  as^ 
cribed  only  to  the  Father. 

If  now  we  take  all  these  consideratbns  into  view,  we  shall  be 
more  disposed  to  think  that  Beryll,  when  he  had  a  conference 
with  Origen  at  Bostria,  ought  rather  to  have  converted  him, 
than  he  to  have  converted  Beryll.  More  particularly  shall  we 
be  inclined  to  such  an  opinion,  when  we  call  to  mind  how  con- 
scious the  great  Alexandrine  teacher  must  have  been,  of  strenu- 
ous effi)rt  to  shun  the  dangers  that  attended  the  assumption  of 
three  eternal  or  ante-mundane  persons  in  the  Godhead.  Not 
without  good  reason  has  it  been  objected  against  him,  that  in 
his  strenuous  efforts  to  establish  diversity  between  Father  and 
Son,  he  has  infringed  upon  the  unity  of  the  Godhead.  Adopt- 
ing the  declarations  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  savs  at  one 
time  that  *^  the  nature  of  the  Son  is  nearest  to  that  of  the  Fa- 
ther ;"^  and  then  a^ain  (using  the  like  phraseology)  says,  that 
he  who  has  true  ywoKr^  b  most  nearly  related  to  Grod  ;f  Ori- 
gen in  a  similar  way  assumes  the  existence  of  a  multitude  of 
beings  or  natures  who  have  become  divine  by  that  which  was 
communicated  to  them,  and  then  sets  the  Godhead  as  incarnate 
in  Christ  at  the  head  of  them  all,  for  the  reason  that  Christ  is 
the  nearest  to  the  avio^eog.^    Christ,  thus  constituted,  he 

*  Tekswratfi  dp  ,,,^  viov  <pvaig,  ^  t^  iiovf)^  nartott^ixoQt  nqovixtQ^ 
TOT^'  Su-om.  VIJ.  p.  831,  edit  Potter.  [*  The  nature  of  the  Son  is 
the  most  perfect,  he  being  nearest  of  all  to  the  only  almighty  [God*]. 

f  nQoa^[iatsifw  dii  6  yvwnuiog  tf^idmat  ^t^  *  lb.  p.  659.  ['The 
[true]  Gnostic  is  most  nearly  like  to  God.'] 

I  See  the  afore-cited  note  from  Origen.  in  Johann.  p.  51,  on  p.  108 
above.  Compare  also  the  following :  . . .  notlaxov  x^rtu  Xoyixal  t»- 
imp  S'dwf  Cmnf,  dwufinnf  oyofioCoithmf^  w  ^  anniqi»  %ai  xgdrtwf 
X^wtoi  %p  *  o&  ^normf  cwfkt  dwv,  aXlit  xo«  dvpofug  vqwrayogwofupog ' 
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maintaifw  to  be  die  6m  ot  aD  beings  m  oooseqaeoce  of  his  to 
%pog  TOP  4hop  ilpoi,  u  e.  his  intimate  commimion  with  God, 
hf  which  he  attracts  as  it  were  divinity  to  himself.*  He  fur- 
ther holds,  that  the  Logos  b  God  m  tfai^  way  and  on  this  ac- 
count, and  continues  to  be  such  by  virtue  (^  the  to  ngog  ror 
0iop  iJpm,  and  by  his  uninterrupted  and  constant  intuition  of 
the  fiieog  of  the  Father.f 

These  views  incfine  so  evidently  to  maintaining,  that  the  God- 
head of  the  Son  is  one  which  is  as  it  were  m  a  state  of  becoming 
divine,  in  part  commencing  and  in  part  already  commenced, 
and  not  a  complete  and  actually  existing  thing,  that  one  may 
easily  see  the  reason,  why  Origen  strove  not  to  confound  the 
Son  with  the  Father ;  and  this,  so  long  and  so  much  that  he 
came  at  last  nearly  to  make  an  entire  separation  betweoi  Father 
and  Son.} 

In  this  way  also,  Origen  came  so  near,  on  the  one  hand,  to 

mauB^  ovp  dwduiig  &iov  nitlwig  dair,  ttr  btwmi  xenit  mqiy^wptpf,  mw 
Sia<piQH  o  awTfiQj  ovtug,  x.  t.  1.  Coram,  io  Jobann.  p.  47.  ['  Every 
where  are  placed  some  rational  living  creatures  of  a  godlike  nature, 
who  are  called  dwafitig,  of  whom  the  higher  and  more  preeminent 
18  Christ,  who  is  nam^  not  only  the  Wisdom  but  the  Power  of 
God.  Inasmuch  then  as  there  are  many  Powers  of  God,  each  one 
according  to  bis  own  circumscription,  from  whom  the  Saviour  ditfers ; 
so  etc*] 

*  . . .  ^  nartng  o  Trgtatoroxof  naaijg  xiUntaq^  cm  nqmxog  t^  n^og  tor 
^wp  $lpaif  aneurag  tfig  ^tAtfitog  $k  Utvwp,  Tifitm^  4in$  toig  loanSg 
nctQ  avtov^9oig,*.T,L  lb.  p.51.  [^  . .  to  whom  be  is  altogether  the 
first-born  of  all  creation,  since  he  is  first  by  being  with  God ;  and  tbua 
attracting  divinity  to  himself  be  is  more  honourable  than  other  gods 
who  are  with  him,  etc/] 

t  7^  ilpM  ngig  top  ^wp  itH  fiipmp  &Bigt  oim  Sp  d^  ovro  i/^puis,  tl 
ftil  ngog  top  ^hop  ijp,  ttai  oim  Sp  fudpug  ^eog,  ufitf  nagtftaps  t^  iduilBiji- 
t^  &iif  tov  natqvMV  fla&ovg,  lb.  p.  51.  ['By  being  with  God  he  al- 
ways continues  to  be  God ;  for  this  he  would  not  have  obtained  unless 
he  had  been  with  God ;  nor  would  be  have  continued  to  be  God,  un- 
less be  had  continued  to  abide  in  the  unceasing  contemplation  of  the 
Father's  depths.*] 

}  *JXi  ifittg  t&p  toaoitmp  pal  tffiLtPovtmp  vn$Qix^tP  oval^,  tuzi  ngta- 
P$l^,  xai  dwifui^  xal  ^iotrin  . . .  xol  <ro9^  wn  ovdip  vvpt^ipwuu  tf 
natifl,  «.  t.  A.  lb.  p.  255.  ['  But  at  the  same  time  that  he  surpasses 
such  and  the  like  beings,  in  substance,  and  in  dignity,  and  in  power, 
and  in  Godhead . . .  and  in  wisdom,  he  is  in  no  respect  to  be  compared 
with  the  Father,  etc'] 
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the  doctrine  of  the  Gnostic  emanations,  that  he  appears  to  have 
rejected  their  terminoloejr  principally  because  he  supposed  that 
it  might  involve  sometbmg  of  a  corporeal  nature  in  it  ;*  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  opens  to  us  the  prospect,  by  our  own  future 
TO  ngog  tow  ^««V  <7ya*,  i.  e.  intimate  communion  with  God,  of 
becoming  divine  and  like  to  the  Logos.f  This  hope  he  checks 
and  moderates  merelv  by  insisting,  that  it  is  only  by  the  unceas- 
ing contemplation  of  the  deeps  of  God  from  all  eternity,  that 
the  Logos  became  and  continues  to  bei  God ;  and  that  he  is  in  the 
same  way  exalted  beyond  comparbon  above  all  else  which  be- 
comes divine,  yet  still,  without  diminishing  at  all  the  distance 
between  him  and  the  Father,  or  the  superiority  of  the  latter.^ 

After  all,  remarkable  as  these  passages  are  which  thus  mag- 
nify the  di^rence  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  there  are 
not  wanting  passages  in  Origen,  wherein  he  speaks  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  same  manner  as  those  do  who  deny  such  a  discre- 
pancy. Thus  when  he  wishes  to  distinguish  the  generation  of 
the  Son  from  the  production  of  the  Gnostic  ngofioka^  (emana- 
tions or  oflspring),  he  says  that  <<  the  Father  is  the  Father  of 
the  Son  without  division  or  separation."^  This  mjght  be  ex- 
plained as  merely  asserting,  that  the  Father  does  not  produce 
■ —  ■     I     ■  I     *         ' 

*  £ft  yaff  ngofioXti  itrup  o  vlog  tov  naxQOi,  xal  ytry^  fdp  H  ovroi; 
inola  TO  t&v  (oW  yemn^fwxa,  irayxri  e&fia  tlvm  tor  nqopaXkorta  xo) 
Toy  ngofltfiXrifiivoy.  De  Princip.  IV.  Tom.  I.  p.  190.  [*  For  if  be  is  the 
of&pring  of  the  Father,  and  produces  fh>m  himself  all  the  various 
kinds  of  living  creatures,  that  which  produces,  and  that  which  is  pro- 
duced, must  necessarily  be  corporeal.'] 

t  Comp.  1  John  ^9. 

X  On  this  account  he  calls  him  tor  ayhrrftor  xal  nitntg  yerrtftfig 
ipwsmg  ngmitoMor  ['  the  unbegotten  and  first- horn  or  head  of  all  pro- 
duced nature'] ;  although  he  immediately  afterwards  names  the  Fa- 
ther, tor  ytrrrievna  airtor  ['him  who  begat  him.']  Cont.  Cels.Tom. 
I.  p.  643.  In  like  manner,  nirxmr  fdr  tmk  ysmnftAp  wtt^x^^f  ^  ^'V". 
tc^/trci,  all*  wnQfiaXXovcfi  vnt^xv*  9^'H*^  ^^^  atnrJQO*  Gomm.  in  Johann. 
p.  335.  ['  We  affirm  tW  the  Saviour  is  preeminent  over  all  created 
beings,  not  in  the  way  of  comparison,  but  by  an  exceeding  preemi- 
nence.'] The  addition  here  in  the  original  of  xal  to  Ttvevfju*  to  aywr 
shews,  that  the  expression  amiiiq  is  to  be  referred  to  the  Godhead  of 
the  Redeemer. 

$  ntq\  noTQog,  ig  idialqnog  xal  aidqunoq  Sr  vlov  ylyttat  natfiQ. 
Vol.  I.  p.  190.     ['  Respecting  the  Father,  that  he  is  the  Father  of  the 
Son  without  division  or  separation.'] 
15 
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tbe  Son  out  of  bis  own  substance.  But  one  must  remember, 
that  Qrigen  holds  the  generation  of  the  Son  to  be  eternal,  and 
always  continued,  and  therefore  never  completed.*  The  Fa- 
ther is  always  b^etting ;  the  Son  is  never  completely  begotten 
and  fully  produced  from  tbe  Faiher.f  Why  then  could  not 
Beryll  have  used  this  view  to  his  own  advantage  ?  Or  rather, 
why  could  he  not  shew  that  Origen  was  stiU  more  remote  than 
Umself  from  the  real  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  inasmuch  as,  ac- 
cording to  Origen's  view,  the  Son  never  yet  since  his  incarna- 
tion has  truly  bad  his  idla  tiis  oialag  niQ$yg€ifpfj,  i.  e.  his  own 
circumscription  of  being  or  personality  ?  For  if  the  being  6e- 
goiten  is  the  circumstance  wUch  is  to  explain  the  relation  of 
die  second  person  of  the  Trinity  to  the  first,  i.  e.  of  the  Son  to 
the  Father,  then  we  may  say,  that  the  Father  is  not  truly  Fa- 
ther, so  long  as  the  generation  is  incomplete ;  nor  is  the  Son 
truly  Son,  so  long  as  &e  being  generated  is  not  complete,  but 
only  after  tins  is  completed.  So  long  then  as  the  generation 
continues,  the  Father  is  named  Father  without  actually  being 
so ;  and  so  the  Son  also  is  called  Son  without  actually  bein^  so; 
in  accordance  with  what  Origen  says  in  a  passage  already  cited : 
"  The  Father  is  the  Father  of  the  Son  without  division  or  sepa- 
ration."* If  therefore  the  generation  is  incomplete,  and  is  from 
all  eternity*  then  Father  and  Son  have  never  yet  been  fully  de- 
veloped as  such,  and  the  Godhead  after  all  is  to  be  divided  on- 
ly in  imagination  into  plurality  of  pe'rsons,  while  in  reality  it  re- 
mains but  one  and  the  same. 

According  to  Origen's  principles,  then,  we  might  pass  by 
Beryll,  and  go  back  even  to  Noetus,  and  say  with  hun,  that 
since  the  incarnation,  the  Godhead  of  the  Redeemer  does  not 

tVrtm,  XQorog  r^dqa  itnlp  tnh^  arjfKf^ov,  h  ij  ys/imfrat  6  viog,  Comm. 
m  JohaoD.  p.  23.  [*  But  he  coDtinues  to  extend  h  to  bis  uobegotten 
and  eternal  life ;  so  that  thus,  as  I  may  say,  [all]  time  is  today  in 
which  he  is  begocten*].  Here,  plainly,  this  day  has  as  little  a  morn- 
ing as  an  evening,  and  as  little  a  morning  as  a  yesterday.  In  other 
words,  the  generation  is  ever  continued,  but  never  completed. 

t  *£ap  0V9  inurvitm  aoi  inl  tov  <rA»T^^op,  oti  ov/l  iyhnrnjia^w  o  nmio 
Toy  vlof^  Ttttl  iniXvinr  avtw  6  naxiiq  ano  r^;  /$fiasmg  avtov,  all*  au 
ytrr^  aviiv  *  k.  t.  A.  Homil.  IX.  in  Jer.  Tom.  III.  p.  181.  [*  If  dien 
I  should  reply  to  you  concerDing  the  Saviour,  that  the  Father  hhS  not 
begotten  the  Son,  and  made  him  free  from  being  bom,  but  is  always 
begetting  him,  etc.*] 
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exist  approiMriately  ia  a  jcor*  Idlav  ovaiag  mgifgwf^ii^f  but  (at 
the  most)  it  is  only  io  referoDce  to  the  human  nature  in  which 
it  dwells  and  on  account  of  which  it  is  called  Son^  that  we  can 
speak  of  ferson  in  respect  to  it ;  for  God,  in  himself  considered, 
is  a  simple  unity j  without  distinction  and  without  plurality. 

The  passages  already  quoted  from  Origen  do  not  stand  alone, 
but  are  intimately  connected  with  many  other  like  formulas  of 
the  same  author.  Origen  could  not  comprehend  how  God  could 
exist  without  continually  creating ;  inasmuch  as  he  would  then 
have  been  destitute  of  the  glory  of  dominion,  up  to  a  certain 
point ;  and  must  also  hare  passed  over  from  a  state  of  previous 
inaction,  to  a  state  of  activity  in  creating;  which  would  be  to 
suppose  him  mutable.*    In  like  manner,  he  supposed,  the  Fa- 

*  Quemadmodum  pater  non  potest  esse  quia  si  fiUus  non  sit,  neque, 
dominus  quia  ease  potest  sine  possessiooe,  ita  ne  omnipotens  quidem 
I>eui  dici  potest,  si  non  sint  in  quos  exerceat  potentatum :  et  ideo,  ut 
omnipotens  ostendatur  Deus,  omnia  subsistere  neeetse  est  Nam  si 
quia  est,  qui  velit  saecula  aliqita  transiisse,  cum  nondum  essent  quae 
&ota  sunt,  per  hoc  videbitur  Deus  profectum  quendam  accepisse,  et  ex 
inferioribos  ad  potiora  veoisBe,  si  quidem  melius  esse  non  dubitatur, 
esse  eum  omntpotentem  quam  non  esse.  De  Princip.  I.  3. 10.  ['Asa 
fiither  cannot  be  a  father  who  has  no  son,,  nor  any  one  be  lord  without 
some  dominion ;  so  God  cannot  be  called  omnipoUnt^  unless  those  are 
in  existence  over  whom  his  power  may  be  exercised :  and  consequent- 
ly it  is  necessary  that  all  things  should  have  an  existence,  in  order  that 
God  may  be  exhibited  as  omnipotent  If  now  there  be  any  one,  who 
supposes  that  some  ages  passed  away  before  things  were  called  into 
existence ;  his  opinion  will  make  out  that  God  has  made  some  advan- 
ces, and  come  out  of  an  inferior  to  a  more  perfe<n  state ;  since  it  can- 
not be  doubted,  that  it  is  better  he  should  be  omnifMMent,  than  not  to 
be  so.'— <That  is,  if  I  rightly  understand  this  last  sentence,  it  is  much 
better  to  suppose  that  things  have  always  existed,  and  so  have  evi- 
dence that  God  has  always  been  omnipotent,  than  it  is  to  deny  their 
perpetual  existence,  and  thus  disrobe  the  divine  Being  of  his  attribute 
of  omnipotence,  without  which  he  would  no  longer  be  Gk>d. 

On  the  sentiment  of  this  whole  passage  it  is  difficult  to  say,  whether 
the  weakness  of  the  reasoning,  or  the  extravagance  of  the  mode  of 
thinking,  is  the  predominant  quality.  If  the  reasoning  is  true ;  then  ev- 
ery event  that  happens,  must  have  been  happening  finom  all  eternity ;  or 
else  it  involves  the  supposition,  that  God  has  advanced  from  one  state 
of  being  and  acting  to  a  different  one,  and  is  therefore  mutable.  The 
death  of  Jesus,  then,  must  have  been  happening  fi-om  all  eternity;  or 
else  it  never  could  happen.  And  so  of  every  event  which  we  are  ac- 
customed to  call  new  or  gbrangt.    Such  is  the  logic. 

The  txtraoagance  of  the  whole  supposition ;  the  egregious  over- 
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ther  couM  not  dispense  with  tbe  glory  ofharing  a  Sod  ;  nor  could 
be  pass  from  a  state  of  not  begetting  to  a  state  of  begetting; 

which  would  imply  change  or  mutability  in  him.*    Nor  did  be 

._— .^ — — __ » 

looking  (what  leas  can  we  name  it  ?)  of  even  tbe  first  principlee  of  in- 
telligent, rational,  and  free  agency,  wboee  essence  consists  in  powen 
and  aUribuUs^  not  in  the  mode  of  their  development ;  astonishes  one 
who  has  been  taught  to  look  with  veneration  upon  the  profound  learn- 
ing of  Origen.  Just  as  if  this  or  that  particular  direction  given  to 
the  powers  of  a  free  agent,  (be  this  God  or  any  other  free  agent],  would 
make  a  change  in  the  nature  of  the  Being,  and  this  because  a -change 
is  produced  as  to  things  which  are  ad  extra  f  But  such  statements  do 
not  need  refutation.  Certainly  tbe  intelligent  reader  does  not  need 
any  effort  to  refhte  such  weak  and  extravagant  assertions. 

Seldom  indeed  do  we  meet  with  a  writer  of  such  angular  qualities 
as  Origen.  It  may  well  be  said  of  him :  "  Quod  sentit,  valde  sendt.'' 
When  he  is  contending  with  views  like  those  of  Sabellius,  be  becomea 
a  downright  Arian;  I  mean,  that  his  language  is  incapable  of  being 
fiiirly  construed  so  as  to  mean  any  thing  short  of  absolute  Arianism. 
Such  clearly  are  the  passages  already  cited  above ;  and  many  more 
of  a  similar  tenor  might  be  easily  produced.  Then  on  the  other  hand, 
when  he  comes  to  contend  with  those  who  infringed  upon  tbe  honour 
or  worship  due  to  the  Redeemer,  he  expresses  himself  almost  in  the 
manner  of  a  Patripsssian.  How  little  ought  such  vehement  feelings 
to  be  trusted,  without  sober  judgment  and  discretion  to  guide  them  ? 
Whither  must  the  ship  go,  which  has  passion  and  vehemence  to  hoist 
her  sails  when  the  wind  is  blowing  with  violence,  and  has  no  sober 
and  steady  pilot  at  tbe  helm  ?  What  incalculable  mischief  has  been 
done  in  theology,  by  vehement  assertion  made  by  reason 'of  excited 
feeling,  and  made  without  any  due  regard  to  the  symmetry  or  harmo- 
ny of  the  whole  syftem  of  religious  truth  !  As  an  illustration  of  this 
we  may  say,  that  Arians,  Patripaasians,  Trinitarians,  and  even  Uni- 
tarians, may  all  find  what  seem  to  be  proof-passages  for  their  respect- 
ive systems  in  Origen.  Such  must  be  the  fate  of  those  who  have 
more  sail  than  ballast  or  steerage.    Tr.] 

*  Ov  yag  6  &fog  nattiQ  ilvai  riqlojo^  umXvoittrog,  ig  of  ytrofupot  na- 
tigtg  av^qvmoi  vno  tov  dvratr&ai  fn^ntu  natigig  f&ai.  El  yaq  a$l  ti- 
Jtno^  o  ■&i6gj  xal  nagHrtiv  atnot  dvrafiig  tov  natiga  ovror  clrce*,  xat 
tialov  avTor  natiga  itvm,  xal  xaXov  atnor  nariga  dwcu  tov  toiovtov 
viovj  avaPaXXftai  xal  avtor  tov  xaXov  att^glaxn  /  Orig.  apud  Enseb. 
cent  Marc.  1. 4.  [*  For  God  did  not  begin  to  be  a  Father,  having  be- 
fore been  prevented  ;  as  men  who  are  fkthers  cease  from  being  so  by 
reason  of  inability.  For  if  Grod  is  always  perfect ;  and  the  power  be- 
longs to  him  of  being  a  Father ;  and  it  is  good  that  he  should  be 
the  Father  of  such  a  Son ;  could  he  put  off  such  a  thing,  and  deprive 
himself  of  a  good  ?* — Here  is  tbe  sama  extravagance  and  futility  of 
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stop  with  this.  Assuming  the  principles  alreadj  mentioned,  be 
proceeded  to  the  position,  that  God  cannot  pass  from  a  state  of 
creating  to  one  of  not  creating,  i.  e.  to  one  of  destroying,  (for 
the  continued  preservation  of  things  he  regarded  as  equivalent  to 
a  continued  creation) ;  and  in  like  manner,  that  he  could  not 
pass  from  a  state  of  begetting  to  one  of  not  begetting.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  principle,  he  represented  the  Son  as  contin- 
ually and  eternally  begotten,  because,  if  he  once  admitted  tliat 
the  hypostatical  state  of  the  Logos  was  complete  and  had  fully 
its  own  separate  state  of  existence,  then  it  would  follow  that  the 
Son  would  no  more  continue  to  be  begotten ;  which  would  con- 
tradict his  theory. 

If  now  Origen,  from  one  stand-point,  came  in  this  way  as 
near  as  he  could  to  that  Arianism  which  assigns  to  the  Son  a 
separate  existence,  and  yet  he  did  not  give  up  the  eternity  of  the 
Logos ;  and  from  another  stand-point,  assuming  the  perpetual 
identity  of  the  divine  perfections,  he  identified  the  Logos  al- 
most numerically  with  God,  even  as  nearly  as  it  is  possible  to 
go,  if  in  truth  any  mutual  relation  between  Father  and  Son  is 
to  be  preserved  ;  now  can  it  be  explained,  that  the  much  more 
simple  positions  of  Beryll  did  not  commend  themselves  to  his 
approbation ;  for  these  would  have  freed  him  from  such  a  state 
of  oscillation  ?  Hardlv  any  other  answer  can  be  given  to  this 
question,  than  that  Origen,  as  well  as  all  the  earlier  ecclesiasti- 
cal fathers,  who  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  Symbol 
in  after  times  in  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  were  es- 
pecially influenced  in  their  representations  of  the  Lc^os,  by 
their  views  of  John  1: 1-— 3.  One  might  doubt  of  this  in  re- 
spect to  Origen,  if  he  should  consult  merely  his  treatise  mgi 
upx^^^'f  although  what  has  just  been  said  is  quite  clear  in  res- 
pect to  Hippolytus  and  others.  In  the  treatise  mgl  igx^* 
Origen,  in  the  Christological  part,  appears  to  have  taken  his 
ground-work,  as  to  the  divine  hypostasis  of  the  Logos,  more  im- 
mediately from  those  passages  which  represent  him  as  the  paw- 
er  and  wisdom  of  God.f    But  this  passage  in  the  epistle  to  the 

logic,  as  before.  Any  thing  which  is  good,  must  on  this  ground  have 
been  always  in  existence  from  eternity.  So  then,  because  the  Scriptures 
are  a  blessing,  tbey  were  given  us  from  eternity !  And  thus  of  all 
other  bleasinga ;  for  all  are  good  in  the  sight  of  God,  as  really  and  tru- 
ly as  the  having  of  a  Son,  although  not  in  the  same  degree.    Tr.] 

•Lib.  Leap.  ^  fl  Cor.  1:24. 
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Corinthians  would  nerw  have  been  interpreted  bj  him  as  bav* 
bg  relation  to  hypoMtatisy  (c^tainly  not  had  Rom.  1:  16  be^i 
compt^red  with  it),  unless  the  custom  had  ahready  existed,  of  in- 
terpreting the  text  in  1  Cor.  1:  24  as  having  reference  to  the 
Logos.  To  do  this,  one  interchanged  the  aoipia  of  this  text 
with  the  X6f09  of  John,  inasmuch  as  the  two  words  are  very 
nearly  related  in  some, of  their  meanings.  Moreover  a  c|isdnc^ 
tton  was  not  made,  such  as  the  Scripture  requires  (Hippolytus 
himself  being  judge),  between  Xoyoi  and  viog.  Hence  tne  pas- 
sage 1  Cor.  1: 34,  [Christ  the  wisdom  of  God  and  the  power 
of  God],  seemed  to  Origen  to  affi>rd  the  best  New  Testament 
ground  for  a  comparison  with  the  passages  in  Prov.  VUL,  and 
with  several  in  the  Apocryphal  book  of  Wisdom,  respecting  the 
Son  and  Wisdom.  These  the  Alexandrine  teachers  apph^  to 
the  Logos. 

If  now  we  consider,  that  the  hypostatieat  view  of  the  passage 
in  John  L,  (as  Origen  has  beyond  all  doubt  fully  and  plainly 
^represented  it  in  his  Commentary  on  this  evangelist),  rests  prin- 
cipally on  the  two  following  considerations,  viz.,  first  that  ^iog 
without  the  article  has  a  sense  difl^rent  fiom  o  ^w,  and  second- 
ly that  ngog  roy  if'iov  conveys  a  meaning  different  from  that 
which  would  be  conveyed  by  ip  t^  ^«CfH--all  tbb  I  say  beii^ 
duly  considered,  it  seems  difficult  to  believe,  that  such  an  inter- 
pretation as  that  of  Origen  could  come  from  a  simple  and  im- 
partial view  of  the  passage.  There  must  have  been  a  Strong 
previout  bclination  to  such  an  interpretation,  and  to  the  belief 
of  such  a  hypostatical  condition  of  the  Logos.  What  could  be 
plainer,  than  that  the  want  of  the  article  before  ^^^og  in  the 
phrase  xa<  ^w  vp  6  Xoyog,  merely  determined  that  dtog  belong- 
ed (notwithstandmg  its  poation)  to  the  predicate  of  the  sentence, 
and  that  such  an  artificial  distinction  built  on  a  grammatical  cir- 
cumstance of  such  minuteness,  was  not  at  all  in  the  spirit  of 
John.  In  like  manner,  one  need  only  see  how  "^tog  ^p  o  Xo^og 
b  included  between  ^p  ngog  top  ^^p  on  either  hand  (vs.  1, 2), 
and  call  to  mind  how  ngig  is  used  as  corresponding  to  the  He- 
brew ^  and  bfi{ ,  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  that  no  more  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  expression  ^p  ngog  top  ^iop^  than  that  it  is 
the  counterpart  or  antithesis  of  v.  14,  viz.,  Xoyog  aagi  </mro. 

Hence  those  who  favoured  the  views  of  Noetus  and  BeryU, 
never  felt  themselves  excited  to  any  doubt  about  the  genuineness 
of  the  passaee  in  John  1: 1,  nor  betook  themselv^  to  such  a  va- 
riety of  arti&es  in  respect  to  it,  as  later  opposers  of  the  divme 
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nature  of  Christ  have  done.  To  them  the  passage  appeared  to 
have  a  meaning  quite  simple,  and  altogether  accordant  with 
their  views.  They  only  warned  against  confoundmg  Xoyog  and 
viog^  as  the  connection  of  their  expressions  shew^,  and  as  one 
must  conclude  from  the  declarations  of  Hippolytus ;  and  this 
they  did,  because  they  considered  vloi  not  as  the  equivalent  of 
Xoyog  simply,  but  of  ko/og  aagi  y^poftipog.  More  than  this  they 
were  not  necessitated  to  do,  in  order  to  harmonize  all  which  the 
Scripture  says  ef  the  distinction  between  the  Son  and  the  Fa- 
ther, with  the  opinion  that  the  divine  nature  in  the  Son  is  the 
same  with  that  of  the  Father. 

How  then  shall  we  declare  ourselves,  in  respect  to  circum* 
stances  of  such  a  kind,  which  arose  not  from  mere  interpreta* 
tion,  but  from  a  previous  inclination  to  hypostatize  the  divine 
nature  of  the  Son  which  had  already  obtained  predominance  m 
the  churchocreed  ?  The  undeniable  oscillation  of  the  theories, 
between  the  equality  of  the  so-called  persons  in  the  Godhead 
and  the  suborainattan  of  the  same,  shews  plainly  that  not  only 
a  religious  interest,  but  also  one  not  purely  of  a  religious  nature, 
bore  sway  in  all  diis.  A  mere  religious  interest  could  never 
have  produced  any  oscillation,  nor  any  contest  between  this  par^ 
ty  and  that  which  did  not  admit  an  original  personal  distinction 
in  the  Grodhead.  Noetus  and  BeryU  were  learned  men,  as 
general  report  says,  without  any  participation  in  such  an  oscilla* 
ting  state  of  opinion.  What  feeryll  added  to  the  creed  of  No- 
etus, was  only  a  more  complete  development  of  his  principles, 
without  being  any  departure  from  them.  We  are  forced  then 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  oscillating  party  were  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  cosmological  or  philosophical  interest,  namely,  that 
of  finding  a  point  of  union  tor  the  order  of  spiritual  beings— 
something  to  fill  the  void  between  the  simply  infinite  Being,  the 
avto^iog,  and  finite  intelligences. 

Inasmuch  now  as  this  interest  in  process  of  time  elevated  it<» 
self  above  the  purely  reli|ious  one,  Arianism  arose,  which  placed 
the  Son  at  the  head  of  finite  beings,  and  gave  him  a  beginning 
before  the  beginning  of  things.  Origen  was  kept  back  from 
embracing  this  view,  because  in  him  the  religious  and  philo- 
sophical interests  had  found  a  common  point  of  union  in  his 
sentiment  re£^)ecting  the  absolute  immutability  of  the  Most  High } 
on  which  account  he  denied  both  the  bcgjuining  of  the  Son,  and 
the  beginning  of  all  oUier  things.  Taking  his  stand  here,  b^ 
was,  on  the  one  hand,  brought  very  near  to  the  opinioB  of  Noe- 
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tof ;  he  would  noC  concede  dnt  die  Logn  in  Chrift  coold  be 
exempted  firom  the  ccMidDaed  geoentioD  of  the  Father,  lest  he 
fhould  thus  detnct  from  the  **  exceeding  pre^eadnemee^  wUch 
bdoD^ed  to  )m  mediatorial  dignity ;  vdiUe,  od  the  other.  In 
philotophical  views  drew  Urn  to  the  smbardinaiicmriheary ;  ibr 
only  by  the  distance  between  Fath^  and  Son  could  he  Gind  a 
measure  by  which  he  could  estimate  the  distances  between  oth- 
er spiritual  and  liring  intelligences.* 

If  now  we  have  good  reason  for  helieTing  that  Beryll  was  noC 
swayed  by  such  views,  because  he  in  comoaon  with  many  other 
earlier  and  later  fathers  who  were  learned  and  intdligeot,  con- 
tented himsdf  with  the  usual  views  of  creation  in  time,  on  ac- 
coimt  of  which  such  an  interposition  as  Oijgen  maintained  seem- 
ed leas  necessary ;  so  it  must  follow,  that  Beryll  was  not  moved 
to  give  up  his  views  by  feeling  that  the  demands  of  such  atheo- 
rv  could  not  be  satisfied  by  the  views  that  he  defended.  What 
tnen  induced  him  to  give  it  up  ? 

In  answer  to  this  question  we  must  first  inquire,  how  far  be 
did  give  it  up;  and  bow  far  we  may  trust  to  the  representations 
of  Eusebius  on  this  point?  This  historian  appears  to  have  had 
the  records  of  the  Synod  of  Bostria  before  him,  and  to  have 
made  his  narration  fix>m  them.  But  who  can  assure  us,  that 
Bervll's  explanations  are  not,  b  one  way  or  another,  cut  short ; 
or  that  something  of  them  was  not  overiookecl  by  the  dominant 

*  "Ilati,  xtna  tovto,  /u^oir  {  dwafug  rov  nargog  noQa  tor  t^or  xal 
TO  nrtvfia  to  Syiw,  nXdwf  6k  ^  jov  vlov  naqit  to  Tirevfjut  to  ayiov  *  %dl 
niXttf,  dia<pigovaa  fuiXlop  to!/  aylov  jn'eviionog  ^  dvpofug  nagi  to  SXla 
Syicu  De  Princip.  I.  3.  5.  ['  So  that,  according  to  this,  the  power  of 
the  Father  is  greater  than  what  the  Son  or  the  Holy  Spirit  has ;  and 
the  power  of  the  Son  is  greater  than  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit:  and 
again,  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  far  exceeds  that  of  all  other  holy 
beings.' — If  this  be  not  Arianism,  it  is  something  even  below  it,  at 
least  in  respect  to  the  divine  Spirit.  Ta.]  This  passage,  the  original 
Greek  of  which  is  found  only  in  the  well  known  letter  of  Justinian 
which  is  written  in  Greek,  runs  quite  differeDCly  in  the  Latin  version 
of  Rufinus.  Ita  authenticity,  however,  is  sufficiently  confirmed  by 
the  sentiment  in  passages  already  cited  above,  out  of  Origen's  Comm. 
in  Johannem.  That  a  philosophical  and  speculative  interest  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  such  sentiments,  is  phiin  fh>m  the  arrangement  itself  of 
Origen's  book  ;  where  he  goes  from  treating  of  the  Trinity,  to  the 
consideration  of  rational  beings  in  their  order,  specially  the  higher 
ones.  The  same  thing  is  shewn,  by  bis  ranking  Christ  with  other 
beings  that  heeowu  gods ;  see  Nota  *  above,  on  p.  108. 
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party,  or  desipedly  passed  by,  either  of  which  would  not  be  a 
thing  ungrateful  to  tbem  ? 

The  colloquy  between  the  parties,  and  the  letter  of  thanks  to 
Origen  written  by  Beryll,  which  Jerome  quotes  (Vir.  Illust. 
art.  Beryllus),  cannot  be  regarded  as  additional  testimony ;  in- 
asmuch as  we  can  hardly  suppose  such  compositions  to  have 
been  any  thing  more  than  factitious  writings,  by  which  those 
transactions  were  published,  and  placed  in  the  ught  that  was 
grateful  to  the  dominant  party. 

The  doubt,  moreover,  whether  Beryll  did  go  over  entirely  to 
the  views  of  Origen,  is  the  more  natural,  since,  although  we  can- 
not assume  it  yet  we  cannot  deem  it  improbable,  that,  in  an 
assembly  where  all  was  managed  with  frankness  and  moderation 
and  where  there  was  no  reason  to  expect  spies,  to  which  more- 
over Origen  was  invited  on  account  of  his  distinguished  learning 
and  intelligence,  he  kept  in  the  back-ground  one  part  of  his 
theory,  viz.,  thsii  of  subordination^  and  was  purposely  silent  re- 
specting it,  or  artfully  concealed  it.  As  little  can  we  feel  as- 
sured, that  Beryll  was  not  only  induced  to  admit  the  eternal 
personality  of  the  Godhead  of  Christ,  (a  thing  which  appear- 
ed superfluous  to  him  in  the  Christian  economy),  but  at  the 
same  time  was  also  persuaded  to  admit  a  diminution  of  his  God- 
head, which  stood  directly  opposed  to  his  own  previous  convic- 
tions. If  we  suppose  the  latter,  we  must  then  suppose  that 
Orisen  undertook  to  shew,  that  the  full  and  entire  Godhead  of 
the  Kedeemer  was  not  an  indispensable  thing  in  the  scheme  of 
redemption.  But  in  this  way  Origen  never  would  have  pro- 
ceeded ;  at  all  events,  we  have  no  evidence  in  his  writings 
that  he  did  so.  Even  those  passages  of  Scripture  which  be 
quotes,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  Son  is  different  from  the  Fa- 
ther,* are  so  handled,  that  Beryll  would  not  have  felt  himself 
moved  by  them.  Beryll  himself,  who  used  the  word  Son  on- 
ly to  designate  the  incarnate  Logos^  in  which  he  allowed  the 
Divinity  to  exist  xar'  idlatf  fSjs  ovalag  ntgiygctiptiv^  would  of 
course  allow  the  Son,  in  this  respect,  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  Father. 

•  Sec  Note  *,  from  p.  199  of  Origcn's  Comm.  in  Johann.,  on  p.  109 
above,  and  the  texts  in  the  original  connected  with  it.  Let  any  one 
compare  now  what  Cpiphanius  cites  for  the  like  purpose  againt  Noe- 
tui,  and  he  may  easily  satisfy  himself  how  easily  Beryll  could  have 
replied  to  such  arguOients.  * 
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The  odjr  poiot,  Aen,  where  vnioo  feems  to  have  beeo  m> 
quired  between  the  two,  was  tbitt  whicb  reapecu  the  loterpretA- 
tKm  of  such  CMd  Testament  pusages  as  mig^  be  thought  to 
bare  a  bearing  cm  the  doctrine  of  eUmal  gemeratiom.  In  re- 
wpeet  to  these,  we  may  easily  imagbe  that  Beryll  found  some 
perj^exity,  in  consequence  c^the  usual  uKMie  of  exegesb  which 
was  applied  to  them.  But  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  he  fdt 
necessitated  to  go  any  farther  than  to  concede,  that  on  account 
of  the  tenor  of  such  passages,  one  might  be  led  so  to  express 
himself,  as  if,  because  of  the  divine  decree  respecting  the  incar- 
nation which  is  of  paramount  importance  and  b  the  true  basis 
of  all  the  phenomena  of  the  Christian  religion,  even  from  eter* 
nity  there  had  been  m  the  divine  Bemg  a  special  reference  to 
this,  and  the  Godhead  as  determining  on  this  was  the  Fath^, 
and  as  determined,  the  Son.  And  with  this,  or  something  like 
it,  might  the  friends  of  the  doctrine  of  personality  afterwards 
have  contented  themselves,  as  a  tubttantial  consent  to  thdr 
views. 

That  Origen  himself  was  not  conscious  of  any  signal  victory 
over  Beryll,  appears  from  the  fact,  that  neither  in  his  Commen* 
taries,  nor  in  his  work  against  Celsus,  which  is  generally  repu- 
ted as  later,*  does  he  mention  the  theory  of  Beryll  as  a  tbmg 
brought  to  an  end,  but  as  still  in  existence. 

*  jEI  di  ti^  In  Tovritfy  n9ifum€ur&fi<mat,  foi  wti  avtofioXovfttw  npi; 
tovg  awatqavnug  dvo  ibfm  vnoaiiimg  ncrti^axal  vUp.  Coat,  Gels.  VIII. 
12.  ['  But  if  any  one  shall  be  io  perplexity  by  reason  of  these  things, 
lest  we  should  go  over  to  the  camp  of  those  who  deny  that  Father  and 
Son  can  be  two  hypostases.']  One  may  believe,  perhaps,  that  this 
might  be  more  properly  referred  to  Noetus  than  to  Beryll ;  but  that 
the  latter  is  meant,  seems  sufficiently  evident  from  the  words  that  fol- 
low 5  cS(  oXftr^ai  oTi  ^  t^5  iXri&tlag  tAcla  nqo  toh  /^ofcw  j7}g  rov 
XQietov  47nq>aifdag  ovx  ^r  *  [*  Like  supposing,  that  the  substance  of 
truth  did  not  eiist  before  the  times  of  the  appearance  of  Christ*] 
This  looks  very  much  like  one  of  the  arguments  which  Origen  eon 
ployed  against  ^ryll.  In  like  manner,  I  apprehend  that  the  foUow- 
ing  passage  applies^rather  to  Beryll  than  to  Noetus,. viz.,  ^wi  agrw^ 
^ovg  Idiojfjta  viov  iti^ap  nagi  rrjp  tov  natQoq,  ofioXoyovrtag  d-tof 
«Iya»  *  Comm.  in  Johann.  p.  50.  ['  Or  those  who  deny  that  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  Son  are  different  from  those  of  the  Father,  de- 
claring him  to  be  God*].  That  this  applies  to  Beryll  is  made  probable 
by  the  following  context :  xal  t^y  ovtrlon^  xma  negiyQatpriv  tvyx^vov^ 
COP  higav  ToT  naxqoq  •  [*  And  the  substance  which  exists  in  a  circum- 
scription different  from  that  of  the  Father.*] 
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The  theory  of  Sabejlius,  then,  which  we  are  yet  to  examine, 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  any  thing  ahogether  new ;  but  it  must 
be  taken  in  connection  with  the  formulas  of  Noetus  and  BeryU, 
and  regarded  as  the  mote  full  development  of  them. 


^  0.    Viewi  of  SabtlUui. 

[It  is  very  remarkable,  that  we  should  have  almost  no  defi- 
nite information  respecting  the  personal  history  of  Sabellius ; 
considering  the  unusual  interest  which  his  opinions  excited,  in 
ancient  times,  both  for  and  against  him.  That  he  lived  in  Afri- 
ca, at  Ptolemais  a  town  of  Pentapolis  or  Cyrenaica,  some  dis- 
tance on  the  Mediterranean  shore  west  of  Egypt,  is  generally 
conceded.  Later  authors  ascribe  to  him  the  office  of  bishop  or 
elder ;  but  they  are  too  late  to  be  safe  guides.  ^  It  is  merely  the 
influence  which  he  seems  to  have  had  in  the  church,  that  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  was  invested  with  some  office.  The 
probable  time  of  his  publishing  his  sentiments,  may  be  stated  at 
265 — 259.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (Epist.  m  Euseb.  Hist. 
Ecc.  Vli.  6)  mentions  the  heresy  of  Sabellius  as  having  recent- 
ly sprune  up.  Philastrius  and  Augustine  say,  that  he  was  a 
pupil  of  Noetus.  This  may  have  been  the  case ;  but  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  countries  where  they  lived,  renders  thb 
circumstance  somewhat  improbable,  although  not  impossible. 

That  he  was  a  writer,  cannot  well  be  questioned.  The 
younger  Amobius  (de  Deo  uno,  etc.  p.  570  in  Feuardent's  edit, 
of  Irenaeus)  says,  that  in  the  fifth  century  some  of  his  writings 
wc9*e  still  extant.  Of  what  nature  these  were,  he  has  not 
told  us. 

That  the  opinions  of  Sabellius  were  urged  with  eeal  and  abil- 
ity by  him,  seems  altogether  probable  from  the  fact,  diat  many 
bishops  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  in  Egypt,  received 
them.  Moreover  the  burning  zeal  which  Dionysius  bishop  of 
Alexandria  mamfests  against  them,  shews  that  he  felt  the  dan- 
ger from  them  to  be  great.  His  excessive  sensitiveness  also 
betrays  the  conviction  in  his  mind,  that  they  would  soon  become 
predominant.  It  is  probable,  that  his  strenuous  efibrts  to  sup- 
press Sabellianism,  joined  with  the  successive  ones  of  Athana* 
stus,  Basil,  and  others,  mav  have  checked  very  much  the  rapid 
progress  which  it  was  making.  Epiphanius  however,  (Haeres. 
62)  about  A.  D.  375,  testifies  that  the  aidfaerents  of  Sabelliiis 
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were  still  to  be  found  m  great  numbers^  both  in  Mesopotamia 
and  at  Rome.  Facts  like  these  account  for  the  uncommon  zeal 
which  Dionysius,  Athanasius,  and  Basil,  as  well  as  Hilary  and 
others,  shew  against  what  they  supposed  to  be  SabeUianism. 
They  shew  us,  also,  that  many  in  the  churches  were  stumbled 
at  the  hypostatic  theory  of  the  Alexandrine  School,  and  eager- 
ly embraced  an  opportunity  to  throw  it  off;  which  always  hap- 
pens where  such  matters  are  carried  to  excess. 

The  second  general  council  at  Constantinople  (A.  D.  533), 
b  their  seventh  canon,  declared  that  baptism  by  Sabellius  was 
not  valid ;  which  shews  that  at  so  late  a  period  SabeUianism 
was  still  extant,  and  at  or  around  the  metropolis  of  the  Roman 
empire.  In  fact,  the  frequent  and  vehement  opposition  made  to 
this  opinion  by  Augustine,  Basil,  Hilary,  Euthymius,  and  others, 
shews  beyond  all  question  that  SabeUianism  had  spread  far  and 
wide,  and  that  it  was  considered  as  being  fraught  with  danger 
in  respect  to  the  Nicene  Creed. 

Various  names  were  given  by  the  ancients,  in  the  way  of  re- 
proach, to  the  Sabellian  party.  They  were  called  Patripa$' 
iiansy  Monarchians,  UnioniteSy  Praxeansj  and  finally  Hermo- 
genites.  The  ground  of  the  three  first  names  is  evident.  The 
opponents  of  the  SabelUans  believed  them  to  msuntain,  that  there 
was  only  one  person  in  the  Godhead,  and  that  this  person  was 
the  same  with  that  of  the  Father.  Hence  the  three  first  names. 
Praxeans  was  an  epithet  of  reproach,  because  they  were  ac- 
cused of  holding  sentiments  like  those  of  Praxeas,  whom  Ter- 
tuUian  attacks  with  such  uncommon  vehemence.  But  as  to 
the  epithet  Hermogenitesj  which  was  intended  to  shew  that 
(Uke  Hermogenes)  they  held  to  the  eternal  existence  of  matter 
and  denied  the  proper  creation  of  the  world,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  SabelUus,  or  his  disciples  in  general,  held  such 
an  opinion.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  some  zealous  and 
considerably  distinguished  SabeUian  in  the  course  of  time  broach- 
ed this  view ;  and  party  zeal  lock  occasion  from  this  to  give  the 
adherents  of  SabeUius  a  new  and  more  reproachful  name.  The 
history  of  church  or  state  wiU  present  us  with  abundance  of  the 
like  examples. 

It  is  remarkable  that  both  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times,  the 
epithet  SabeUianism  should  have  been,  and  should  continue  to 
be,  employed  as  a  generic  designation  of  almost  aU  the  difier- 
aut  shades  of  opinion,  which  deny  the  hypostatic  theory  of  the 
Trinity,  and  yet  maintain  thd  Godhead  of  Christ.    This  shews 
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ihe  great  pre-eminence  which  the  system  of  Sabeliius  obtained, 
over  all  the  opinions  which  had  some  particu]ar«affinities  with 
his. 

The  common  apprehension  of  Sabelfianism  has  been,  that  it 
removes  all  dbtinction  of  personality  or  hypostasis  in  the  God* 
head  ;  and  that  it  considers  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  to  be 
mere  names  of  the  Grodhead  under  difierent  developments  of 
one  and  the  same  person,  who  was  both  Movag  and  Father. 
This  view  of  Sabellianism  has  been  called  in  question  by  many 
distinguished  writers ;  yet  the  current  opinion  seems  hardly  to 
have  been  arrested.  Morus,  Souverain,  Beausobre,  and  Lard- 
ner,  have  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  Sabellius  taught  only  that 
a  divaiii^  ^eoi^  not  a  divine  vnoaraatg^  dwelt  in  the  man  Christ 
Jesus. 

Mosheim  seems  to  have  come  much  nearer  to  a  true  repre- 
sentation, in  his  Comm.  de  Rebus  Christ,  p.  690  seq.  He  re- 
presents Sabellius  as  having  denied  that  there  was  any  plurality 
of  persons  in  the  Movag  itself,  and  of  course  that  there  was 
any  substantial  and  real  individual  personality  in  the  Godhead 
as  such  and  simply  considered ;  but  still  he  avers,  that  Father  and 
Son  and  Spirit  were  considered  by  him  as  altogether  distinct ; 
and  yet  that  they  are  narts  or  partitions  of  the  divine  Mowag, 
called  by  the  names  ureator  and  Redeemer  and  Sanctifier,  or 
Father  and  Son  and  Holy  Ghost. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  exhibition  of  Dr.  Schleiermacher,  which 
the  sequel  presents,  that  Mosheim  was  quite  mistaken  in  regard 
to  the  last  part  of  this  representation,  viz.,  that  the  Grodhead  is 
divided.  Indeed  it  seems  plam  from  the  exhibition  of  this  sub- 
ject as  made  by  Dr.  S.,  that  it  was  with  Sabellius  not  a  matter 
of  doubt  or  hesitancy  at  all,  whether  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost  were  to  be  acknowledged  as  distinct  ngoeoina  of  the 
Godhead ;  for  he  even  excommunicated  thosQ  who  denied  this. 
The  true  question,  therefore,  turns  on  this,  viz.,  what  is  it  which 
constitutes  what  we  name  ngoannow  or  person  in  the  Godhead? 
Is  it  original,  substantial,  essential  to  divinity  itself?  Or  does 
it  belong  to  and  arise  from  the  exhibitions  and  developments 
which  the  divine  Being  has  made  of  himself  to  his  creatures  ? 
The  former  Sabellius  denied  ;  the  latter  he  fully  admitted ;  and 
Dr.  S.  himself  seems  fully  to  s}rmpathize  with  his  views,  in  re- 
gard to  this  point. 

Supposing  this  to  be,  and  it  really  appears  to  be,  a  correct  ac- 
count of  genuine  Sabelliuiism,  then  that  which  has  been  called 
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80  in  modern  dmes ;  that  which  makes  out  the  Sabdlians  to  be 
the  same  as  Fatripassians,  and  represents  them  as  denying  ibm 
distinctions  in  the  Godhead ;  is  altogether  a  mistaken  view  of 
the  subject.  The  mischiefs  arising  first  fh>m  erroneous  and  in- 
adequate conceptions  respecting  the  true  nature  of  an  opinioD, 
and  then  from  zeal  to  proscribe  it  and  proclaim  it  as  heretical, 
are  of  a  serious  nature.  It  is  time  that  in  some  way  or  other 
they  should  be  curtailed.  I  trust  the  views  of  Dr.  S.  will  help 
us  better  to  know,  at  least,  what  Sabellianism  truly  is.  It  is 
only  then,  that  we  can  be  able  to  judge,  whether  it  is  mdeed  a 
fatal  heresy. 

The  ancient  sources  for  consultation  are  Euseb.  Ecc.  Hist 
VII.  6.  Theodoret,  Haeret.  Fab.  U.  9.  Philastrius,  Haeres. 
LIV.  Augustine,  de  Haeres.  c.  41.  Epiphanius  Haeres. 
LXIL  The  modem  ones  which  deserve  most  attenti(»,  are 
Mosheim,  de  Rebus  Chrbt.,  p.  690  seq.  Walch,  II.  p.  14  seq. 
Lardner,  Credib.  of  Grosp.  Hist.  IV.  p.  593  seq.  Worm,  Hist* 
Sabelliana.  Beausobre  Hist,  du  Manich.  I.  p.  533  seq.  Many 
other  writers,  ancient  and  modem,  have  discussed  and  attacked 
the  opinions  of  Sabellius.  None  have  proved  them  so  critically 
as  Schleiermacher.    Tr.] 


BcATLL  proceeded  thus  far  b  his  system,  viz.,  that  while  he 
fully  recognized  the  divine  nature  of  Christ,  he  still  believed  that 
the  Logos  hj  his  incamation  received  a  peculiar  mgifpa^ 
(drcumscripiton,  Kmitaium) ;  in  other  words,  that  something 
was  attached  to  him  in  these  circumstances,  which  would  not  have 
been  attached  to  him  if  they  bad  not  occurred.  In  this  respect 
therefore  he  was  ready  to  concede,  that  the  Godhead  in  Christ 
might  be  distinguished  from  the  Godhead  as  it  is  in  and  of  itself. 
In  order  clearly  to  represent  his  views  of  the  Christian  ecoDO* 
my,  he  felt  constrained  to  admit  a  two-fold  method  of  existence 
in  the  Godhead ;  which  still  did  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  di- 
vine unity  or  fiovug%la. 

He  was  therefore  on  his  way  toward  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity, 
in  a  more  strict  sense  than  can  be  asserted  of  Noetus.  The 
formulas  of  the  latter  seemed  more  to  mdicate  something  that 
was  transitory  in  the  Godhead,  some  lowering  down  of  the  In- 
finite One  towards  the  finite,  and  then  again  some  reoontraction 
of  itself  back  again.    Consequent^,  there  was  something  ia  lU 
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this  of  an  osmOating  natiire ;  on  account  of  which  the  divine 
economy  in  Christ  would  be  presented  to  us  only  as  a  thing 
which  in  its  op^ations  was  temporary  and  limited  by  place«  and 
which  in  fine  might  at  some  future  period  be  exchanged  for 
another  economy. 

Beryll  had  attained  to  his  riews,  without  being  swayed  by 
any  philosophical  or  cosmological  speculations ;  or  (as  is  often 
but  not  correctly  said)  without  any  P^atonmngf ;  which  was 
indulged  in  only  by  those  who  strenuously  defended  the  doc- 
tiine  of  personality,  and  this  in  a  manner  that  opposed  the  sen- 
timents of  Beryll.  Too  much  therefore  is  assened,  when  it  is 
said,  that  *  without  Platonizing,  the  Fathers  would  never  have 
come  to  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity/  At  most  it  can 
only  be  said  with  truth,  that  perhaps  we  should  not  have  obtain- 
ed the  Nicenian  or  Athanasian  Creed.  The  views  expressed 
in  this,  are  no  doubt  intended  to  be  a  correction  of  the  earlier 
Arian  tendencies  in  such  Fathers  as  we  have  ahready  quoted ; 
but  still  these  views  do,  after  all,  rest  substantially  on  the  same 
basis  as  Arianism,  inasmuch  as  their  object  is  to  explain  the  re- 
velation of  Grod  in  Christ  by  a  divine  plurality^  to  which  the 
divine  Unity  becomes  quite  subordinate.  In  all  probability, 
views  like  those  of  Sabdlius,  which  might  have  been  deduced 
from  such  theories  as  those  of  Beryll  and  Noetus,  would  have 
gained  the  predominance  rather  than  these,  unless  an  interest 
in  a  measure  foreign  to  that  of  simple  Chrbtian  piety  had  pre- 
dominated. This  laid  too  much  stress  on  plurality ;  so  that 
the  pkQvuQx^^  of  the  Grodhead  was  infringed  upon,  or,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  appearance  of  maintaining  it,  K>rmulas  were  in- 
troduced which  either  were  not  tenable  or  were  not  intelligible. 
If  the  Sabelhan  views  had  peaceably  obtained  admission,  b  the 
sequel  they  would  doubtless  have  received  more  accurate  and 
definite  limitations.  But  they  were  overwhelmed  in  the  strong- 
er opporite  current,  before  they  had  time  to  be  fully  unfolded* 

Beryll  was  on  the  way  to  the  Trinitarian  doctrine,  whether 
he  actually  attained  to  it,  or  stopped  in  his  course ;  for,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  information  we  have,  his  assertion,  that  before 
the  incarnation  there  was  no  personal  distmction  in  the  God- 
head, has  relation  only  to  the  second  person,  and  not  to  the  third* 
The  same  is  also  (frobable,  as  we  have  seen  above,  respecting 
Noetus  and  Praxeas;  whereas  m  Origen,  Hippolytus,  and 
TertuUian,  three  persons  are  fully  admitted.  The  views  of  No- 
etas  and  Praxeas  were  not  fully  unfolded,  nor  really  moulded 
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into  the  shape  of  trinitarian  doctrine,  until  the  time  of  Sabelfiiit. 
In  the  mean  time,  tiie  difference  between  their  views  and  those 
of  Sabellius  must  not  be  passed  over  without  some  remarks. 

To  explain  this,  as  Schmidt  has  done,^  by  the  introduction 
at  that  time  of  the  formula  of  baptism,  and  the  consequent  pre- 
dominance of  the  kypostatical  views  over  the  earlier  ones,  does 
not  appear  to  me  satisfactory ;  although  in  matters  of  historical 
criticism  I  should  attribute  much  weight  to  his  opinions.  It  is 
not  only  not  proved,  that  Noetus  and  Beryll  held  the  Son  and 
Spirit  to  be  one  and  the  same,  and  that  Sabellius  first  made  a 
distinction  between  them  ;  but  the  very  opposite  of  this  is  much 
more  probable,  viz.,  that  from  the  first  they  did  admit,  although 
not  both  in  the  same  way,  a  dbtinction  between  the  Son  and 
the  Spirit. 
^  The  whole  matter  seems  to  me  to  stand  thus.  Admitting  a 
;  distinction  to  exist  between  the  Son  and  the  Spirit,  as  a  truth  to 
build  upon,  one  might  then  choose  a  different  path  to  walk  in, 
according  as  he  assigned  more<  or  less  of  important  meaning  to 
tiiese  or  to  those  passages  of  Scripture. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  Spirit  might  be  considered  as  represented 
tobe  the  Comforter,  proceeding  from  the  Father,  and  like  to 
Christ ;  so  that  both  Christ  and  the  Spirit  participate,  as  it  were, 
in  the  work  of  redemption  and  in  reclaiming  the  human  race. 
In  this  way  the  Spirit  was  conceived  of  by  the  Mcnitanists ; 
which  would  appear  abundandy  in  the  work  of  Tertullian  against 
Praxeas,  were  it  not  that  he  has  introduced  the  mention  of  the 
Spirit  but  occasionally  and  as  it  were  obiter.'f  But  other  fa- 
thers, who  were  not  Montanists,  shew  a  partiality  for  this  mode 
of  representing  the  Spirit ;  as  if  the  mission  of  Christ  would 
have  been  inappropriate  without  it;  yea,  as  if  the  aposties 
themselves  would  have  continued  to  deny  the  Saviour,  unless 
the  Spirit  had  been  given  to  them.  And  it  is  natural  that  all 
those  should  incline  to' this  mode  of  representation,  who  hypos^ 

*  J.  £.  C.  Schmidt,  Bibliothek  fur  Krit  und  Exegese  II.  St  3. 
p.  207. 

f  Yet  the  passage  is  strong  enough  at  the  close  of  bis  work  against 
Praxeas  (cap.  30) :  Hie  (FiHub)  iDterim  acceptum  a  Patre  munus  efib- 
dit,  Spiritum  Sanctura,  tertium  nomen  Divinitatis,  unius  praedicato- 
rem  monarchiae,  et  oixqvofilag  interpretatorero,  et  deductorem  om- 
nia veritatis.  ['  He  [the  Son]  poured  out  the  gift  received  fiom  the 
Father,  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  thiid  name  of  the  Godhead,  the  preacher 
of  one  sole  aupremacy,  the  interpreter  of  the  [new]  economy,  and 
him  who  brings  down  firom  above  all  trnth.*] 
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taiized  both  the  Word  and  the  Wisdom  of  God,  and  cons^ 
quently  must  have  admitted  the  existence  of  several  divine  hy- 
postases. Of  course  they  would  not  object  to  the  suppositioo, 
that  besides  the  Son  there  was  at  least  one  more  hypostasis. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Spirit  was  represented  by  some  as 
dependent  on  Christy  and  as  receiving  every  thing  from  him. 
They  held  it  to  be  the  office  of  the  Spirit,  to  call  to  mind  the 
words  of  Christ;  and  that,  without  any  original  productive 
power  of  his  own,  he  becomes  as  it  were  the  reflection  and  the 
echo  of  the  original  operations  of  the  Godhead  in  the  person  of 
Christ.  He  now  who  laid  special  stress  upon  this  view,  could, 
without  identifying  Son  and  Spirit,  still  maintain  that  the  Spirit 
was  not  a  Tugtygaqui  of  the  divine  Bebg.  So  far  as  he  is  pour- 
ed out  from  on  high,  such  an  one  might  aver  that  he  was  the 
breath  of  life  which  proceeded  from  Christ,  who  is  himself  ne- 
cessarily the  animating  principle  [<'  he  has  life  in  himself]  ;  *, 
and  so  far  as  the  Spirit  dwells  in  the  disciples,  he  is  the  proper 
cause  of  spiritual  life,  which  is  excited  by  his  breathing  upon 
them.  Thus,  in  neither  of  these  respects  would  the  Grodhead 
of  Christ  be  represented  as  the  Spirit ;  nor  would  he  necessari- 
ly constitute  any  other  union  of  the  divine  Nature  with  the  hu- 
man, besides  that  of  the  Logos  incarnate. 

It  appears  then  to  be  quite  natural,  that  the  one  side  should 
early  personify  the  Spirit  in  their  way  ;  and  that  the  other  should 
make  shift  to  manage  their  theory  in  their  own  way,  without  any 
personification. 

If  now  we  suppose,  in  the  first  place,  that  Noetus  and  Beryll 
referred  every  thing  which  is  said  respecting  the  Holy  Spirit,  to 
the  operations  of  Christ,  and  in  such  a  way  as  that  just  recited ; 
and  secondly,  that  t^eir  opponents  made  the  inquiry :  ^  What 
then  was  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  times  of  the  Old  Testament  dis- 
pensation ?'  The  most  natural  answer  which  Noetus  and  his 
followers  could  give,  would  be,  that  ^  it  was  the  occasional  and 
transitory  descent  of  the  Godhead  into  the  souls  of  men.'  To 
this  their  opponents  might  reply  and  say,  that '  in  such  a  case 
the  Holy  Spirit,  under  the  ancient  covenant  and  under  the  new^ 
was  not  one  and  the  same.'  To  this  the  former  might  have 
again  replied  in  an  appropriate  manner,  and  cleared  themselves 
from  such  an  accusation.  But  to  draw  out  such  a  reply,  would 
occupy  more  room  than  can  now  be  spared. 

In  the  meantime  it  should  be  noted,  that  Origen  accounts  the 
maintenance  of  such  a  sentiment  respecting  the  Spirit  as  hereti- 
17 
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cal,  in  t  passage  which  seems  to  hare  often  eladed  the  research* 
es  of  some.*  When  now  we  take  into  conaderation,  that  No- 
etus  had  disciples  and  followers,  and  diat  dinmte  (the  records 
of  which  have  not  been  preserved)  must  in  all  probatMlitr  hare 
been  continued  against  them ;  also  diat  the  passage  in  Qrigen, 
which  I  have  just  quoted,  immediately  follows  those  passages 
which  relate  to  Noetus  and  Berjrll ;  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 
the  relation  and  coimecdon  now  assigned  to  die  passage  in 
question,  are  the  true  ones. 

In  fact,  an  objection  of  such  a  nature  might  be  urged  against 
Beryll  hipisdf,  who  must  have  h^ld,  that  the  Spirit  under  the 
Old  Testament  stood  so  related  to  the  divme  Nature  simply, 
as  the  Holy  Spirit  under  the  New  Covenant  stood  related  to 
the  peculiar  mgty^g^  of  the  Godhead  in  the  person  of  Christ 

So  long  now  as  the  Holy  Spirit  was  thus*  explained  by  this 
party,  those  who  belon^d  to  it  could  not  well  form  f(»r  them- 
selves a  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  A  kind  of  DuaUiy  was  ratbor 
admitted,  which  was  designated  by  the  usual  and  scriptural  ex- 
pressions Father  and  Son  ;  yet  this  same  part^  did  not  (as  the 
other  party  did)  make  use  of  the  word  generatton  or  be/reUingf 
b  order  to  designate  the  divine  relation  between  the  FaUier  and 
Son. 

In  fine,  it  seems  as  if  even  Sabellius,  by  whom  the  idea  of  a 
Trinity  was  first  made  out  on  this  side,  did  for  a  wbJie  content 
himself,  like  Noetus  and  Beryll,  with  a  kind  of  Duality,  with- 
out introducmg  the  Spirit  as  essential  to  the  completion  of  the 
Godhead  ;  for  otherwise  one  must  assume  f  whicn  is  very  im- 
probable), that  several  things  are  expressly  laid  to  his  chuge, 
by  those  who  lived  in  his  neighbourhood  and  within  the  circle 
of  his  influence,  which  still  do  not  in  reali^  belong  to  him,  hot 
to  his  predecessors.  I  refer  now  particularly  to  a  writing  of  the 
Alexandrine  clergy  addressed  to  tfieir  bishop,  Alexander,  and 

*  Sed  81  qui  sunt,  qui  Bpiritum  Sanctum  alium  quidem  dicant  esw 
ID  propheda,  alium  autem  qui  fuit  in  apostolis  Domim  noatri,  Jeau 
Christi,  etc.  0pp.  Tom.  IV.  p.  695.  ['  If  there  are  any  who  say,  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  one  in  the  prophets,  and  another  in  the  apoatles  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Cbrist.*]  The  supposition  of  Huet,  riz.,  that  Origan 
mentions  this  only  as  a  po9i%bU  heresy  and  without  any  actual  know- 
ledge of  any  such  opinion,  is  too  improbable  for  receptioli.  Ratber 
might  one  say,  that  the  opinion  is  ascribed  to  those,  who  separate  the 
God  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  God  of  the  New;  but  I  preliMr  the 
explanation  given  in  the  text 
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chad  bjr  Atbaotriufl ;  to  which  the  expreanoo  tdonJnmp  is  «u 
tributed  to  Sabellius.*  Whether  thb  properly  belonged  to  Sa- 
belliut  or  to  some  earlier  person,  thus  much  is  certabi  yiz., 
that  on  the  one  hand  it  must  have  been  older  than  the  SabeUian 
trinitarian  creed,  and  on  the  other  it  must  have  designated  a 
more  accurate  development  of  this  mode  of  representation  as 
usual  among  this  party,  than  had  been  made  by  beryll. 

One  must  hot  overlook  the  fact,  that  the  word  vUmmatgy  as 
am>ears  in  the  passage  cited,  is  designed  to  designate  the  divine 
Unity,  which  tnose  who  leaned  to  this  way  of  thinking  usually 
named  Mopag ;  while  those  who  were  strenuous  daCuideni  of 
original  personal  distinctions  in  the  Grodhead,  more  commonly 
used  to  employ  the  formulas,  fila  ^i6%n9  or  ida  ovatcu  If  now 
an  expression  was  needed  in  order  to  designate  the  relation  be- 
tween .o/ieoyo/uia  and  lAOPU^xin,  and  yet  to  preserve  the  idea  tha( 
the  Grodhead  remained  one  and  the  same  and  not  at  all  difier- 
ent  in  itself  during  all  its  various  revelations  to  men ;  then  vlo- 
nitng  could  be  used  only  at  a  time  when  the  Spirit  was  not 
yet  recognised  as  a  part  of  these  appropriate  revelations  of  the 
Godhead  ;  for  otherwise  the  expression  would  not  have  been 
San'Fatherf  but  Sptrit-Son-Father  (nvtvfiaTO'-tdQ'^atug). 

On  the  other  hand  however,  Beryll,  if  his  views  have  been 
correctly  represented  in  Ae  preceding  pages,  could  hardly  have 
employed  such  an  expression  as  vlonaTtog,  For  if^he,  as  well 
as  his  opponent  Origen,  regarded  the  Father  as  avro&io^^  but 
the  Son  as  a  special  and  peculiar  rngtygag^  of  the  divine  Be- 
ing ;  then  vlonaxwg  coula  not  be  regarded  by  him  as  properly 
descriptive  of  the  divine  Being  in  his  simple  unity,  (wnicn  dif- 
fered m  nothing  from  the  Father)  ;  nor  could  he  so  connect 
Father  and  Son  in  one  appellation,  without  any  designation  of 
the  diverse  relations  which  they  sustamed ;  inasmuch  as  the 
Father  was  viewed  by  him  as  the  Godhead  itself,  while  the  Son 
was  considered  only  as  a  peculiar  mgiygagyij  (circumscription) 
of  the  Godhead  in  connection  with  the  roan  Jesus. 

When  one  duly  weighs  these  circumstances,  he  will  find  it  to 
be  quite  probable,  that  the  expression  (vionaTotg)  was  intend- 
ed to  designate  a  distinction  between  the  Godhead  in  itself  con- 
sidered (the  true  Movag)^  and  the  Father  [considered  merdy 

*  OM'  ig  JktfiiXXtog^  tifvMaifiAa  ^uuqmp^vUmiw^a  Jmw,  Atbanas. 
de  Synodia,  16.  [*  Not  as  Sabellius,  who,  daptroying  the  Unity,  mid 
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as  a  distiDctioii  or  persoD]  ;  also  to  desigDate  an  eqaality  be- 
tween the  Flither  and  the  Son,  in  their  relation  to  the  Godhead 
as  it  is  in  *  and  by  itself.  The  Father  must  therefore,  in  the 
sense  in  which  Sabellius  employed  this  word,  be  conceived  of 
as  a  ngoaamop^  or  (to  abide  by  the  more  favourite  terminology 
of  this  School)  as  a  7ugiygaq>ii  or  cx^fi^nafios  of  the  divine 
Beins:,^  separately  from  the  Movag ;  so  that  the  Grodhead  of 
the  Father  as  such,  and  the  Godhead  of  the  S(hi,  would  be  re- 
garded as  holding  the  like  relation  to  the  divine  Being  in  him- 
self considered  or  as  Movag. 

If  XMW  a  form  like  that  of  the  common  Symbols  in  respect 
to  the  Trinity^  was  developed  before  SabeUianism  had  fully 
attained  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  yet  it  is  also  true, 
that  SabeUianism  distinguished  between  the  personality  of  the 
leather  and  the  divine  Movig^  before  this  distinction  was  made 
by  the  mote  common  creed  of  the  church.  That  such  a  dis- 
tiflftten  never  was  made  in  a  complete  manner,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Nicenian  or  Athanasian  Creed,  is  evident  of  itself; 
and  on  this  point  something  more  will  be  said  in  the  sequel. 

To  the  expression  t)f onaroip,  already  remarked  upon  above, 
a  passage  in  Hilary  relates,f  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been 

**  "Oc  *al  avtog^  noXXaxov  avyx^  fV^  wvoiop,  ijiix^iqu  ^ktuQuif  %a 
nq6(rwia^  xiiv  avrtiv  vnotnaaiv  Uyw  nqog  r^y  htaanpf  tiru  nct^^ifinht'' 
jowap  XR^^  fietaaxfifioi^Kw^at.  BasiL  Ep.  236.  7.  ['  Who  even 
himself,  every  where  confoundiDg  ideas,  undertakes  to  desuroy  person- 
ality ;  affirming  that  the  same  hypostasis  takes  different  forms,  as  ev- 
ery occasion  that  happens  may  require.^  In  what  sense,  however, 
Sabellius  could  make  some  distinction  of  persons,  the  same  opponent 
of  him  tells  us :  ira  fdw  ilvat  rfj  vnwnaati  tor  &i6v,  ngoironionouur&ai 
di  vno  tii(  /Qaqnjg  iiaq^oqmq  %caa  to  IdUifga  Tijf;  vnoxtiftdp^  kjuunon 
Xqdaq  *  Epist  214  3.  ['  That  God  is  one  hypostasis ;  but  that  he  is, 
by  the  Scripture,  differently  distinguished  as  to  personality,  according 
to  the  peculiarity  of  each  exigency  that  ukes  place.']  We  must  recur 
to  this  passage  again  in  the  sequel,  in  order  that  one  may  not  make 
less  out  of  it  than  was  actually  meant 

f  Neque  unum  esse  ex  gemiuatis  nominibus  unionis ;  De  Trinit 
X.  6.  [*  Neither  that  he  is  one  from  the  coupled  names  of  union.*] — 
In  like  manner  Athanasius  has  the  same  expression  in  mind,  in  his 
£p.  ad.  Scrap.,  Tom.  I.  p.  700 :  Jia  tovxo  JSafiiXXioq  iXXotQiog  t^  (m- 
iiXriaUf  ixi^l&rj,  toXfiTfaag  hinur  inl  tov  najgog  to  vlo^  xal  inl  tov  vM 
nvt^g  orofAou  ['  On  this  account  Sabellius  was  judged  to  be  an  out- 
cast to  the  church,  because  he  ventured  to  call  the  Father  by  the 
name  of  Son,  and  the  Son  by  the  name  of  Father.']    It  is  worthy  of 
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well  understood  by  bis  BeDedictine  editor ;  (or  how  could  one 
better  express,  in  Latin  like  that  of  Hilanr,  the  idea  of  vlona- 
T(agf  than  by  geminata  nomina  uniofiis  9  (the  coupled  names  of 
union^  i.  e.  two  names  joined  in  order  to  designate  one  united 
being].  How  Arius,  because  of  the  appellative  vlonarwgj  could 
say  in  one  of  his  epistles,  that  Sabellhis  fiovada  d$aigi7*  (when 

remark,  that  the  passage  of  Hilary  leads  to  the  supposidon  of  stverai 
double  names  [geminatis  nomirdbus] ;  and  among  these  may  have 
been  vio-nvtvfM  and  nvhVfiat(Hnartog.  This  supposition  is  oonfirmed, 
if  (with  some  MSS.)  we  read  in  Athanasius,  to  tov  nftvfttmH  owfia 
instead  of  to  tov  tcot^oc  ofofia.  But  this  reading  is  not  well  support- 
ed ;  and  moreover,  the  jdvral  is  oflen  used  in  such  cases,  where  onlf 
a  single  instance  is  concerned.  v  , «. 

*  Hilary  (de  Trinit  VI.  11)  comments  in  the  following  manner*4iit' 
the  rejection  of  Sabellianism  by  the  Arians :  Volentes  enim  nihil  kktt^.''' 
Patrem  et  Filium  esse  unum,  divisae  a  Sabellio  unionis  crime*  w- 
probrant,  cujus  unionis  divisio  non  nativitatem  intulit,  sed  eundem  di- 
visit  in  virgiue.  [*  For  although  they  plead  for  no  unity  at  all  be- 
tween the  Father  and  the  Son,  yet  they  reproach  Sabellius  with  the 
crime  of  dividing  the  unity ;  the  division  of  which  unity  did  not  in- 
troduce the  nativity,  but  make  a  division  of  him  (the  Father?)  in  the 
yirgin.''~I  understand  this  last  clause  to  mean,  that  in  Hilary's  view, 
the  Sabellians  did  not  admit  of  any  division,  i.  e.  personality,  in  the 
Godhead  antecedently  to  the  incarnation,  so  that  it  was  not  a  sepa- 
rate person  of  the  Godhead  which  became  incarnate,  or  (as  he  says) 
inlroduced  the  nativtty,  but  that  the  division,  i.  e.  personality,  first 
commenced  in  the  womb  of  the  virgin,  when  the  conception  took 
place.  That  eundem  means  the  Father  I  doubt  not,  because  Hilary 
every  where  confounds  the  Father  with  the  Moviq,  Tr.]  So  much 
may  be  elicited  from  these  obscure  words,  viz.,  that  (in  Hilary's  view) 
Sabellius  believed  the  distinction  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  first 
commenced  with  the  incarnation,  and  therefore  was  posterior  to  it ; 
which  was  in  fact  the  opinion  of  Beryll,  [instead  of  Sabellius.]  On- 
this  point  we  cannot  accede  to  the  views  of  Hilary ;  who  could  not 
put  himself  in  the  attitude  of  one  who  really  believed  in  the  distinction 
between  the  Movaq  (as  the  source  of  every  ntqi^yqaqtr^  of  the  Grodhead) 
and  the  Father,  [which  was  the  real  opinion  of  SabelliusJ.  The 
same  thing,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  happened  to  many  others. 

That  such  mistaken  views  were  entertained  by  Hilary,  is  evident 
firom  several  other  passages  in  him  ;  e.  g. . . .  Ut  unius  Dei,  ut  putant, 
inviolabilem  fidem  series,  ex  solido  in  camem  deducta,  eonservet ; 
dum  usque  ad  viiginem  Pater  protensus,  ipse  sibi  natus  sit  in  Filium ; 
De  Trinit.  L  16.  ['  (They  maintain)  that,  as  they  suppose,  a  continu- 
ation, brought  down  from  the  entire  whole  into  fiesb,  will  preserve 
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SabeOius  is  commonljr  accused  of  the  haeretii  umanis)  ;*  tnd 
bow  Athanasian  theologians,  who  were  opposed  both  to  Arias 
and  Sabelltusy  could  agree  in  their  views  respectmg  this  point ; 
one  tOBj  best  learn  from  a  passage  in  Basil,  in  which  boweyer 
the  immediate  subject  of  discourse  respects  only  the  Father 
and  Son,  and  the  distinction  which  Sabellius  makes  between 
the  Father  and  the  Movig^  thoudi  indeed  not  wholly  overiook- 
ad,  is  not  rightly  comprehended.f 

So  much  is  true,  viz.,  that  Father  and  Son,  accordbg  to  Sa- 
bellius*  views,  proceeded  from  die  ilfoya?;  but  he  would  not 
have  said  diat  the  Movig  is  therefore  a  wugiuifitpfj  oi;a/a,|: 
[substance  or  essence  anterior  or  superior]  ;  nor  that  it  made  a 
partition  of  itself  when  Father  and  Son  were  deduced  from  it ; 
although  this  division  of  uniQr  was  charged  upon  him.  If  we 
should  go  back  to  BeryU,  we  might  find  a  probability  that  some 
expressed  themselves  in  this  way,  viz.,  that  before,  the  incama- 

the  inviolable  faith  concerDiDg  the  Godhead  ;  while  the  Father,  ex- 
tended even  to  the  virgin,  himself  becomes  his  own  Son*].  Here  we 
see  plainly  enough,  that  Hilary,  through  ignorance  of  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  Father  and  the  Mopogy  says  that  concerning  the  Father 
which  he  should  say  only  of  the  Mwag. 

*  Thus  Athanams  (cont  ApoU.)  ex^re«es  himself:  J^afUlliog  di 

[*  Sabellius  « . .  through  fear  of  the  Arian  diviiwn,  fell  into  the  error 
which  abolishes  aU  distinction.']  And  so  Hilaiy  (de  Synod.  96) :  Id- 
circo  ne  per  hanc  occasionem  temporis  abnegati,  haeresis  unionis  irre- 
peret  [*  Therefore  lest  by  reason  of  this  denial  that  there  was  a  time 
(when  the  Son  was  generated),  this  herety  tf  tiu  union  should  creep 
in.'] 

t  'Otup  di  iUku  fiknf  omietp^  /tij  dvo  ii  hog  juQUt&irta  rou '  oil'  in 
tng  iiQxV^  tov  nm^og  top  vHp  vnoaxirta^  ov  nati(^  ned  vlop  iu  fUag 
owlag  vnt(fM$ifdyfig,  Homil.  XXIV.  ['  But  when  I  speak  of  oiu  tui* 
Mlanee,  do  not  suppose  that  there  are  two  divisions  of  this  one ;  but 
(you  must  suppose)  that  the  Son  subsisted  fix>m  die  beginning  of  the 
Father,  and  not  that  Father  and  Son  were  from  one  substance  which 
existed  anterior  fo  them.'] 

X  Elsewhere  Basil  (Ep.  IX)  himself  sets  forth  a  formula  which 
would  be  a  sufficient  antithesis  to  Sabellianism.  lliis  is,  ot»  of  ttvv- 
roPT^vjnM$i(dv»jntnfjQxali46g'  ['That  they,  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  are  the  same  in  substance'].  He  should  then  have  said  in  the 
passage  above  quoted  :  in  fthf  ovolag  {fnontifiirtig  [not  tWi^f* 
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tion  ther*  was  do  tUu  mQifga^  of  tbe  (Sodhead  But  tho 
originatiDg  of  a  mgi/gaqtii  could  not  be  named  a  partition  of 
tbe  Godhead ;  because,  if  the  Son  were  abstracted,  there  would 
as  it  were  be  no  other  ooH  remaining.  Nor  could  anj  one  po»> 
sibly  so  mis-interpret  Seryll,  as  to  suppose  him  to  bare  held, 
that  afier  the  incarnation  the  Godhead  no  more  existed  in  and 
of  itself,  or  that  it  consisted  merely  of  Son  and  the  Godhead 
minus  the  Son,  [i.  e.  what  remained  after  subtracting  tbe  Son]« 

After  Sabellius  began  to  distinguish  between  tbe  Father  and 
the  Jfoyoff,  and  to  represent  die  first  as  an  idla  ntQ$YQuqm  of 
the  divine  Being,  then  his  opponents  thought  that  they  had  dis* 
covered  that  part  of  the  Godhead  which  seemed  to  be  lacking 
according  to  his  views ;  and  they  erroneously  understood  him 
now  to  maintain,  that  the  Godhead,  after  personality  became 
developed,  was  divided  into  half  Fadier  and  half  Son.  Or  iu 
case  they  did  not  go  so  far,  but  allowed  him  still  to  hold  to  the 
existence  of  the  Mowig^  yet  they  considered  bis  views  to  be 
such  as  would  represent  the  Movig  to  have  been  purely  and 
truly  a  Movig  only  6e^e  the  incarnation,  but  since  that  time 
to  have  become  a  vloniitog,  u  e.  a  Godhead  compounded  of 
Father  and  Son.*  This  erroneous  opinion  respecUng  Sabellius 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  supposing  him  to  nave  taught,  that 
the  Father  himself  became  Son.f  Yet  tbe  phraseology,  wUch 
is  with  much  appearance  of  probability  attributed  to  Sabellhis 
in  relation  to  this  subject,  viz.  nXativio^tthX  and  also  tntilpio^ 
0a$  (which  words  not  improbably  were  a  part  of  his  phraseolo- 
gy),4  seem  to  prohibit  all  correct  supposition  of  actual  partition 
or  division. 

That  Sabellius  did  not  derive  the  Godhead  of  the  Son  from 
that  of  the  Father,  Basil  has  reconiized,  by  thd  fact  that  he  at** 
tributes  to  him,  in  the  way  of  objection,  diat  according  to  him 
Father  and  Son  were  o^^A^o,  [i.  e.  pairs,  twms].||    But  strict- 

*  Oix  <i^  ^  xqh&¥  TtQu/fta  trvm&tlg  *  Athanas.  eont  SabeH.  Ore^. 
Id.     [*  Not  compoundiDg  one  thing  out  of  three.'] 

t  Dum  usque  ad  virginem  Pater  protensus,  ipsesibi  natussit  inFi- 
liura ;  Hilary,  de  Trinit.  L 16.  ['While  the  Father,  extended  even  to 
the  virgin,  himself  becomes  his  own  Son.'] 

t  Vide  Athanas.  cont.  Arian.  Orat.  IV.  §  Ibid. 

I  Ov  yoQ  ad$l(pa  Xfyofiw,  ilXii  natiga  tuu  vlop  iftoloyo^fmt* 
Homil.  XXiCIV.  \'  We  do  not  call  them  paan  or  twini^  but  we  con- 
fy»  Father  and  Son.*]  'Riis  should  be  read  with  the  pasMge  firon 
him  that  is  cited  above. 
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]j  taken,  this  is  not  trae  respectbg  Sabelfius.  ^  His  riew  was, 
diat  only  the  idlu  rijg  S^itag  oiaias  (or  trig  Mopadog)  niQ^fgan^ 
which  bebnged  to  the  Son,  was  adiXqtog  [i.  e.  in  all  essential 
respects  lik^  to  the  Father.  Sabellius,  accurately  interpreted, 
maintained  that  the  Son  was  Oiav^gtonog  [i.  e.  the  incarnate 
Logos]  ;  which  one  may  plainly  see  from  the  iact,  that  accord- 
ing to  his  views  the  Logos  first  became  Son  by  taking  to  him- 
self the  human  nature.*  It  must  therefore  have  been  with  him 
only  an  accommodation  to  the  reigning  modes  of  speech,  when 
he  used  the  phraseology  vlonaifag ;  if  indeed  this  is  not  to  be 
explained  in  another  way,  of  which  I  shall  speak  in  the  sequel. 
But  even  if  it  should  be  supposed  that  Father  and  Son  are 
adiXgia  [of  the  same  grade  and  nature],  accordbg  to  this  mode 
of  representation,  and  that  both  sustain  the  §ame  relatbn  to  the 
Moi^ag  ',  also  that  the  Son  as  God  is  not  derived  ^as  Sabellius' 
opponents  affirmed)  from  the  Father ;  still  Sabelbus  had  good 
reason,  even  after  he  distinguished  between  the  Father  and 
God  as  he  is  in  himself,  to  hold  fast  the  expressk)ns  Father  and 
Sony  as  having  a  sense  mutually  relative.  This  however  we 
can  fully  understand  and  appreciate,  only  when  the  very  diffi- 

*  Tow  loyop  h  iqxn  f^  ^^^ai>  Xoyop  inl6ig  *  oxb  ds  imj&gwtfias,  xou 
ipofuia'd'at  viov '  nql  yitq  x^g  inKpavBlag  fifi  eJpai  viov,  iXXi  Xoyw  fti- 
PQ^  •  Athanas.  cont  Arian.  Orat  IV.  22.  [*  That  the  Logos  in  the  be- 
ginning  was  simply  Logos ;  but  when  he  became  incarnate,  then  be 
was  called  Son ;  for  before  he  made  his  appearance  he  was  not  Sbn, 
but  was  only  Logos.^  With  this  agree^  the  assertion,  that  in  the 
Old  Testament,  Son  does  not  at  all  occur.  So  in  the  sequel :  no&ep 
di  Sga  tiip  xoiavxfjp  vnopoiap  icrxfjxainp,  BQwd-eu  xalop  '  <paai  Sii  dii 
to  urf  UQ^ad-tu  h  xfj  naXat^  ntgl  viov  aHa  n^l  loyw,  ual  dui  xovxo 
nnxegop  vtwpoup  xov  loyov  xop  vIop  difiifi$PaiovpxcUf  oxi  p/  ip  xjj  na^ 
Xeuf,  aXX*  ip  x^  xaipp  fiopop,  txsqI  ahxov  iUx^  V  Whence  they 
have  acquired  such  an  opinion,  it  may  be  well  to  declare.  They  say, 
it  is  because  in  the  Old  Testament  nothing  is  said  of  the  Son,  but  of 
the  Logos  f  and  on  this  account  they  affirm  that  we  must  consider 
the  Son  as  more  recent  than  the  Logos,  because  the  Son  is  not  spoken 
of  in  the  Old  Tesument,  but  only  in  the  New.']  From  this  [if  it  be 
correct]  it  would  follow,  that  Sabellius  did  not  understand  Ps.  IL 
and  other  like  passages,  of  Christ.  But  still  it  should  be  remarked, 
that  in  Sabellius'  own  theory,  the  expression  Logos  stands  in  the  back- 
ground, and  that  such  assertions  occur  only  in  contest  with  the  party 
of  his  opposers.  It  is  uncertain,  moreover,  whether  they  bek>ng  to 
Sabellius,  or  to  his  followers ;  indeed,  the  latter  would  seem  the  more 
probable.  Still,  they  are  certainly  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
Sabellius. 
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cult  question  shall  have  been  answered  :  ^  In  what  way,  and  in 
what  respect,  has  Sabellius  represented  Father  and  Son  each 
to  be  a  peculiar  negiygaq^ii  of  the  Godhead  ?' 

To  infer  from  his  expression  vlonaroig  that  he  held  to  this 
sentiment,  would  be  going  too  far.  But  the  fact  itself,  viz., 
what  his  opinion  was,  is  not  only  clear  from  the  passage  out  of 
Basil  (Hom.  24),  but  in  part  also  from  Bas.  Epist  214.  236. 
In  the  latter,  however.  Father  and  Son  are  merely  placed  on 
the  ground  of  equality  ;  and  if  this  were  all  the  evidence  we  had, 
it  might  remain  doubtiful,  whether  both  were  not  intended  as  tro- 
pical expressions,  which  the  Scripture  employs  in  respect  to  va- 
rious relations.  One  might  indeed  allege,  that  if  either  of  the 
appellations.  Father  and  Son,  marks  an  Idla  neg{ygag>ii  of  the 
Gpdhead,  then  does  also  the  other ;  and  also  that  Son^  used  as 
a  tropical  expression,  cannot  possibly  be  employed  in  the  same 
sense  as  Father^  and  consequently  that  Father  in  such  a  case 
must  be  something  different  from  a  tropical  expression.^  If  more- 
over such  expressions  now  as  ngoawnou7a'&ai  vno  ttjg  ygaipiig 
diaq^ogtog  [to  be  represented  as  different  persons  by  the  Scrip- 
tures],^ and  the  like,f  may  be  referred  to  the  mere  modus  of 
representation  in  Scripture,  and  nothing  that  is  distinctive  or  de- 
finitive respecting  the  Godhead  lies  at  the  basis  of  them ;  still 
this  method  of  explanation  is  not  applicable  to  those  passages 
which  belong  not  to  the  Scripture,  but  which  Sabellius  employ- 
ed in  order  to  explain  his  views  respecting  the  evolution  of  the 
Trinity  from  the  Unity. J  Athanasius,  indeed,  argues  respect- 
ing the  passage  in  question,  on  the  ground  that  the  Movag  and 
the  Father  are  one  and  the  same  ;  and  elsewhere  he  substitutes 
one  for  the  other .§    That  the  assertions  which  he  employs, 

•  Basil.  Epist  214. 

f  Tov  ainov  &sov  tva  tw  vnoxtiftivf^  ovTOt,  nQog  taq  htaaxoxt  naoa- 
ninxovaag  XQ^i  finafiOQq>ovfisvov  •  vvy  fiiv  wj  ntniqa,  rvv  di  &g  Vioif, 
rvv  dk  wg  nvtvfia  ayiov  duxXiyM^vii '  Basil  Ep.  210.  5.  ['  To  affirm 
that  the  same  God,  who  is  one  in  substaDce,  accordiDg  to  the  various 
exigencies  of  the  case  assumed  different  forms ;  now  as  Father,  then 
as  Son,  and  again  as  Holy  Spirit'] 

I  *H  Movag  nXonw&uaa  yiyove  Tgiag*  Athanas.  cont.  Arian.  Oral. 
IV.  12.  Or,  iitXaTvv&ri  ^  Movag  «fe  T^Mda.  Ibid.  14  [*The  Unity 
extended  became  a  Trinity. — ^The  Unity  was  extended  into  a  Trin- 

ity.'J 

§  Ovito  xal  6  natfjQ  6  cnnog  fiiv  iar^  nXatvvsra^  ds  ug  vUv  nal  jryw- 
fioi*  lb.  25.    And  in  the  sequel :   mat  o  natijg  loyog  xo*  nvw^ 
18 
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however,  are  not  such  as  Sabellius  himself  employed^  is  dear 
from  the  fact,  that  if  SabeUius  had  so  mterchaDged  natiiQ  and 
(Aovag  and  made  them  altogether  equivalent,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
plained how  Athanasius  himself  could  have  lighted  upon  the 
suspicion  as  he  plainly  did,  that  after  all  it  nught  be,  diat  the 
Mopig  of  Sabellius  was  something  di^rent  from  the  Father.* 
To  have  suggested  such  a  thought,  so  strange  to  him  and  to 
those  of  the  like  belief,  and  to  the  Arian  divines,  there  must 
have  been  some  very  strong  and  forcible  declarations  of  Sabel- 
lius respectmg  this  subject.  On  the  same  ground  too,  [viz.  die 
strangeness  of  such  views  to  Athanasius],  we  may  explain  the 
jfact,  that  although  Sabellius  may  have  very  explicitly  declared 
himself  respecting  the  point  in  question,  yet  Athanasius  was  too 
little  accustomed  to  considering  the  subject  in  thb  light,  toibe 
able  to  hold  fast  in  mind  such  views.  Ever  and  anon,  there- 
fore, he  relapses  into  his  usual  mode  of  representation,  viz.,  as 
if  Father  and  Movag  were  one  and  die  same.  And  on  this 
ground  it  is,  that  he  undertakes  to  contradict  Sabellius. 

Allowing  now  the  truth  of  what  has  been  said,  two  supposi- 
tions may  then  be  made  respectmg  the  phrase  vlocochrai^  as 
above  mentioned.  Sabellius,  in  the  first  place,  may  have  re- 
garded the  Son  as  a  peculiar  mgiygaipii  ot  the  Godhead,  and 
placed  him  on  an  equality  with  the  nig^ygwpii  of  the  Father ; 
as  Beryll  did.  And  this  I  anprehend  to  have  been  hb  view. 
Or,  in  the  second  place,  like  Noetus,  he  may  have  looked  upon 
the  development  of  the  Grodhead  in  the  Son,  as  something  in  its 
nature  transitimi ;  and  so  of  the  development  in  the  Father. 
The  latter  opinion  seems  to  have  been  ascribed  to  him  by  all 
those,  who,  passing  Beryll  by,  ascribe  to  Sabellius  the  same 
opinion  as  that  of  Noetus,  and  accuse  him  of  renewing  the  No- 
etian  heresy.  The  opinion,  however,  that  Sabellius  leaned  up- 
on the  more  correct  sentiments  of  Beryll,  and  proceeded  to 

iy^ov,  ^  ukw  yttofurog  ntnfjq,  ^  di  loyog^  ^  di  itPhVfio,  n^og  t^i^  X9^ior 
IxcioTav  aQfu^ofjotfog  *  xcd  opofiatt  fih  vlog  ntd  nnivfjuh  if  di  ortt  no- 
tiifiwvop.  ['Thus  the  Father  is  the  same^  and  is  merdy  extended 
into  a  Son  and  Spirit — ^The  Father  yni\  be  both  Logos  and  Holy 
Spurit;  at  one  time  becoming  Father,  then  Bon,  and  again  Holy  Spirit, 
accomraodating  himself  to  the  exigencies  of  each  occasion ;  so  that  in 
name  there  is  a  Son  and  a  Spirit,  but  in  trulh  only  a  Father.] 

*  ^Enbg  ufi^^  kByofiini  naq  mn^  Mwag  SHo  %l  iart  na^  tw 
natiqa  *  Cont.  Arian.  Orat  IV.  13.  [^  Unless  indeed  the  Unity  spoken 
of  by  him,  is  something  different  from  the  Father.^ 
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still  further  development  of  these,  appears  to  have  mOre  weighty 
reasons  on  its  side ;  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  consid- 
erations. 

In  the  disputation  of  Athanasius,  now  commonly  ascribed  to 
VigiliuSi  but  which  exhibits  some  good  knowledge  of  definitions 
and  the  means  of  defence  employed  by  the  various  parties 
among  ancient  theologians;  which|  moreover,  is  fisur  from  being 
partial  to  Sabellius ;  it  is  merely  objected  to  him,  (which  Euse- 
bius  also  otgects  to  BeryU),  that  he  denied  the  pre-existence  of 
the  SoD.^  That  the  incarnation,  however,  was  nothing  more 
than  a  temporary  descent  of  the  Divinity  into  humanity,  which 
vras  followed  by  an  ascent  or  withdrawal,  (like  the  mutable 
condition  of  the  Son,  which  Theodoret  charges  Noetus  with 
maintaining)  ;  and  all  in  such  a  way,  that  the  Trinity  may  be 
supposed  to  con»st  of  nothing  more  than  theophanies  which  are 
transitory  in  their  nature ;  this,  or  the  like  to  this,  I  say,  is  not 
at  all  charged  by  Vigilius  upon  Sabellius.  Athanasius  does  in- 
deed accuse  him  of  having  learned  from  the  Stoics,  that  God 
alternately  expands  and  contracts  himself.f  But  to  this  decla- 
ration we  may  oppose  that  of  Vigilius  again,  who  represents  Sa- 
bellius himself  as  accusing  the  strenuous  advocates  of  personali- 
^  in  the  Godhead,  because  they  ascribed  to  the  Deity  expan- 
sion and  contraction ;  and  to  such  an  ascription  he  objects,  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  contrary  to  his  simple  nature.!  Conse- 
quently we  cannot  snppose  that  Sabellius  himself  employed  such 
modes  of  representation. 

When  we  accurately  examine  the  expression  of  Athanasius 
quoted  above,  we  shaiu  find  that  it  relates  to  an  assertion  of  Sa- 

*  Sabellius,  unam  confiteodo  persoDam,  Filium  ante  cunotorum 
originem  saeculoram  subeistere  denegavit ;  0pp.  Athanas.  II.  p.  645. 
[*  Sabellius,  in  confessing  one  person  only,  denied  that  the  Son  sub- 
sisted before  the  commencement  of  all  ages.'] 

t  Tovro  di  tamg  iho  toiy  2xout&v  imHajit  dwp$Paiov(Upitir  avtn^ 
Xta^at  %al  naUv  htBlvw&ai^  tw  ^w  •  Cont.  Arian.  Orat  IV.  13. 
[^  This  perhaps  he  took  from  the  Stoics,  who  affirm*that  God  con- 
tracts and  again  expands  himself.'] 

X  Necesse  est,  enim,  ut  se  ipsa  minuendo  contrahat,  aut  dilatando 
diffundat .  • .  Quae,  quoniam  simpliciiUi  et  ineilabili  naturae  cougni- 
ere  minime  posBunt,  etc  0pp.  Athanaa  II.  p.  624.  [*  For  it  (the 
Godhead)  must  necessarily  contract  itself  by  diminution,  or  expand 
itself  by  dilation. . . .  Which  things,  as  they  are  by  no  means  congru- 
ous with  that  simple  and  ineffable  nature,  etc'] 
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bellius  respecting  the  Son,  which  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  con- 
vey the  idea,  that  he  could  return  back  to  the  Uni^  and  cease 
to  exist  any  longer  in  an  idla  negi/ga<pii*  But  such  an  asser- 
tion is  only  one  of  those  hypothetical  declarations,  which  are 
often  made  in  order  to  place  a  sentiment  in  as  strong  a  light  as 
possible.  To  Sabellius  and  his  friends,  no  doubt,  it  seemed 
very  important  to  maintain,  that  Trinity  was  not  essential  to 
Godhead  as  in  itself  considered,  but  only  in  reference  to  crea^ 
ted  beings  and  on  their  account.  Indeed  their  opponents  them- 
selves recognized  this ;  inasmuch  as  they  named  the  whole 
doctrine  respecting  the  Trinity  the  secret  of  the  oixopoftla,  i.  e. 
of  the  gospel-dispensation.  Still  they  did  not  hold  this  position 
fast;  inasmuch  as  they  further  asserted,  that  if  the  Logos  were 
not  ovotcidtjg  and  vgxatcig  [essential  and  substantial],  then  must 
€rod  be  a  Being  compounded  of  essence  and  attribute.f 

Now  according  to  this  mode  of  representation,  hypostasis  in 
the  divine  Being  must  be  something  necessarily  existent  and 
independent  of  all  oixovofila.  Such  a  view  of  the  subject  Sa- 
beDius  felt  himself  bound  very  stmngly  to  oppose,  in  order  to 
preserve  a  proper  balance  between  (AOvaQxla  on  the  one  hand, 
1.  e.  the  doctrine  concerning  the  essential  unity  of  the  Godhead, 
and  the  oixovofiiu  on  the  other,  i.  e.  the  doctrine  respecting 
those  distinctions  in  the  GroShead  which  have  relation  to  the 
method  of  salvation  as  published  to  men.  This  opposition  he 
could  not  express  in  a  stronger  manner,  than  by  die  declara- 
tion, that  the  appropriate  nigiygaq>ii  of  the  Godhead  which  took 
place  through  the  incarnation,  had  such  an  exclusive  relation 
to  men,  that  if  men  were  to  cease,  this  also  would  do  the  same. 
This  opinion  did  not  bind  him  however  to  hold  to  the  idea,  that 
the  Son  ever  returns  to,  and  is  absorbed  by,  the  Godhead ;  un- 
less indeed  he  maintained,  that  all  created  beings  were  absorb- 
ed by  it  in  a  similar  way ;  of  which  some  intimations  given  by 
Athanasius  would  seem  to  accuse  him. 

From  the  opinion  expressed  above  arose,  no  doubt,  as  Epi- 
phanius  informs  us,  the  belief  that  Sabellius  had  compared  the 
Son  to  a  ray  of  light,  which  goes  out  from  the  sun  and  is  reflected 

*  It  seems  to  be  pretty  certain,  that  Athanasius  gives  us  the  asser- 
tion of  Sabelltup,  in  nearly  his  own  word's,  in  the  followi off  formula, 
viz.,  di  iifioig  /fyivrrfxai,  xal  (u^  ^ifiSg  avarqixti,  Xva  tj  Sten^j  tjp  •  Cent. 
Arian.  Orat.  IV.  12.  ['  For  our  sake  he  was  bom,  and  with  us  was 
be  brought  up,  that  he  might  be  what  he  was.'] 

f  Ibid.  2. 
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back  again.*  Appropriately,  however,  he  could  regard  the 
reception  of  Christ  into  heaven,  only  as  a  change  of  his  kunuin 
condition  ;  not  as  if  the  relation  of  the  divine  in  him  toward 
the  Godhead  in  itself  considered,  was  thereby  changed.  And 
the  difieredce  between  Son  and  Spirit  could  in  his  view,  in  re- 
spect to  this  point,  consist  only  m  this,  that  the  Son  lived  and 
acted  in  our  world  only  a  short  time,  but  now  exerts  his  aetive 
power  in  heaven ;  while  the  Spirit  continues  still  to  act  upon  and 
in  the  church  on  earth.  Confounding  these  together,  Epipha- 
nius  might  attribute  to  SabelUus,  what  in  a  stricdy  doctrinal  sense 
he  never  avowed. 

That  Sabellius  did  not  hold  the  Trinity  to  be  only  a  transit 
tory  development,  is  plain  from  the  imagery  which  he  employed 
in  relation  to  this  subject.  I  make  no  particular  account  here 
of  that  similitude,  which  Epiphanius  charges  him  with  employ- 
ing, viz.,  that  ^  the  Father  is  the  body,  the  Son  the  soul,  and 
the  Spirit  the  spirit.  Although  Athanasius  himself  alludes  to 
this ;' J  yet  I  cannot  suppose  it  to  be  a  genuine  sentiment  of  Sa- 
bellius. For  if  Sabellius  had  placed  the  third  person  of  the 
Trinity  as  much  higher  than  the  first,  as  the  spirit  of  man  stands 
in  rank  above  his  body,  stronger  objection  would  have  been 
made  to  this  representation  among  the  orthodox,  and  more  sus- 
picion would  have  attached  to  him  on  account  of  this,  than  on 
all  other  grounds. 

There  is  another  comparison,  however,  which  he  seems  to 
have  designedly  placed  in  opposition  to  the  usual  one ;  which 
is,  that  the  Father  is  like  the  natural  sun ;  the  Son  is  Uke  the 
radiance  of  the  light  from  it ;  and  the  Spirit  may  be  compared 
to  the  points  of  the  same.  Sabellius,  however,  compares  the 
circular  form  of  the  Sun  as  connected  with  its  motion,  its  power 
of  giving  light  and  of  sending  forth  heat,  with  the  distinctions  in 
the  Grodhead  ;|  for  these  are  not  mere  transitory  phenomena, 

*  Haeres.  LXII.  1.  f  AUianas.  coot.  Sabell.  Greg.  13. 

i*^  ig  iiv  ji  h  t^Aii^,  orti  fdif  h  fii^  vnomiiTU,  tqiig  di  txorrt  tig 
ipt^yilag  *  tpfifil  di  to  q>tnurn%6v,  nal  to  d-tilnoy,  nal  avto  tf^g  ns^iipB- 
^dag  iTxniMt '  Epipb.  Haeres.  LXII.  1.  [*  Or  as  in  the  sun,  there  be- 
ing but  one  hypostasis,  there  are  still  three  powers ;  I  mean  the  light- 
giving,  the  nourishing,  and  the  circular  form  itself.']  In  this  case, 
however,  the  avto  [as  employed  by  Epiphanius]  means  something 
quite  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Sabellius,  who  would  have  regarded 
the  (Fjn/itf  as  nothing  more  than  one  of  its  powers ;  and  thus  SMolIius 
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but  actiTe  powers  which  ooDtinue  as  long  as  there  are  Uving 
beings  on  whom  the  sun  can  act  and  by  whom  it  may  be  noti- 
ced. Qence  this  similitude  represents  very  well  the  views  of 
Sbbellius  respectmg  the  relation  of  Trinity  to  Unity  in  die  God- 
head, save  that  one  must  not  undertake  to  illustrate  the  appro- 
priate  functions  of  each  of  the  persons  in  the  Godhead,  by 
those  three  powers  of  the  sun. 

It  cannot  be  ascertained  in  a  satisfiu^tory  manner,  whether 
Sabellius  regarded  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity  as  iwi^ftu* 
of  the  Unity  or  Mopog,  and  employed  the  word  ipigyew  in  the 
room  of  the  nsQ^gaipii  which  was  employed  by  BerylL  But 
still,  this  opmion  seems  to  be  rendered  probable,  by  another 
similitude  which  Sabellius  is  said  to  have  made  use  of,  ra.,  that 
the  Trinity  stands  related  to  Unity,  as  the  gifts  of  the  %>irit  in 
the  church  stand  related  to  the  Giver.  The  gifts  are  bestowed 
where  and  wh^i  the  Spirit  will,  and  wherever  he  b ;  yet  each 
is  as  it  were  a  peculiar  lUQ^ga^  of  the  same  Spirit.  His  pow^ 
er  is  but  one  and  the  same;  but  yet  its  metes  and  bounds,  and 
manner  of  being  put  forth,  are  different  in  each  particular  in- 
stance*—-a  mode  of  illustration  which  plainly  shews,  to  say  the 
least,  that  Sabellius  did  not  regard  the  personality  of  the  God- 
head as  a  transitory  phenomenon. 

Considering  this  point  now  as  made  out,  let  us  advance  near- 
er to  the  question :  ^  In  what  sense  was  Uie  Fathety  separately 
from  the  divine  Unity  in  itself  considered,  regarded  by  Sabel- 
lius as  a  peculiar  nig$/Qa<pii  of  the  Godhead  ?' 

is  traduced  bj  the  reporter  of  bis  opioions,  wbo  supposes  this  trx^fui 
to  be  the  same  as  the  avto^Xtog  itself;  for  in  his  view,  the  Father  was 
the  same  as  the  cnnoS-Bog, 

i^fl(rl  yaq  Zontq  Ifunqiaug  /o^Mr/MCToir  turl,  to  di  ctvto  Ttreviia,  ovtm 
nal  o  noctfiQ  6  avtog  fth  iath  nXarvrnai  Ifi  ug  ww  moH  TtrtZ/ia '  Ath»- 
nas.  cont  Arian.  Orat.  IV.  25.  ['  He  raves,  and  appeals  to  the  ex- 
ample of  the  grace  of  the  Spirit ;  ibr  he  says,  that  as  there  are  diversi- 
ties of  gifts,  but  the  same  Spirit,  so  also  the  Father  is  the  same,  but  ex- 
tends himself  into  Son  and  Spirit']  Here  one  must  put  -^fo;  or  popag, 
where  Athanasius  employs  nan^Q ;  and  on  the  other  hand  he  mttst 
arrange  natrig  along  with  Son  and  Spirit ;  and  then  must  not  sufibr 
himself  to  be  misled  by  the  comment  of  Athanasius,  who,  either  from 
mbunderstanding  or  artifice,  treats  the  comparison  employed,  just  as 
if  the  three  divine  persons  were  supposed  to  exist  in  the  same  way  in 
relation  to  particular  men,  as  the  gifb  of  the  Spirit  exist  in  relation  to 
particular  individuals. 
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A  passage  in  Theodoret  reladve  to  the  opinion  of  Sabellius, 
and  particularly  to  his  (pinion  on  this  point,  first  occurs  to  us 
here.*  This  assigns  the  busmess  of  legislation  or  law-giving  to 
the  Father.  But  it  is  plain  that  we  cannot^  intenpret  this  pas^ 
sage  accordine  to  the  letter.  The  aV^pam^aoi  [Ibecomin^  in- 
carnate] which  is  predicated  of  the  Son,  and  the  in$g>oniioa$ 
[being  conversant  with — mdwelling]  which  b  predicated  of  the 
Spirit,  will  not  compare  well  with  the  office  of  legislation  as- 
signed to  the  Father ;  for  the  one  is  state  or  condUiany  while  the 
other  is  action.  If  now  we  seek  for  the  action  which  is  predi- 
cated of  the  Son  and  Spirit,  so  as  to  complete  the  comparison ; 
and  should  trust  to  the  representations  of  Epiphanius  respecting 
Sabell]us,f  so  far  as  this  point  is  concerned ;  still  legislation  is 
not  the  whole,  or  only  official  business  of  the  father.  It  would 
not  be  so,  even  in  case  one  should  boldly  and  without  any  solid 
support  assume  the  position,  that  according  to  Sabellius,  the 
Trinity  are  concerned  only  with  operations  upon  men  of  a  spir^ 
itual  nature.  Sabellius,  with  other  ancient  fathers,  would  not 
have  disdained  to  regard  even  heathen  wisdom  as  something  {pre- 
paratory to  Christianity ;  and  this,  as  weU  as  legislatmg  for  the 
Jews,  he  must  have  ascribed  to  the  Father. 

Another  passage  m  Hilary|  gives  us  only  some  obscure  inti- 
mation ;  because  one  does  not  well  know  how  to  interpret  nct^ 

*  Top  avTOP  i^  nviiqa  vofAO&nfjaaif  wg  vlop  irwd-Qwt^eah  btupoi^ 
tijaai  di  6g  npw^  Fab.  Haeret  III.  [*  That  the  same  Being,  aa 
Father,  gives  laws ;  as  Son,  becomes' incarnate ;  as  Spirit,  is  conver- 
sant with  us.'] 

t  nafuf&ina  di  tow  t4ov  nul  ig/aaofttpop  nivta  h  %^  uoafuay  ta  x^ 
wtiopofUag  T^g  tvay/tXut^f  nal  frtntj^lag  %w  ir&QwtttP  ...  re  ^  a/iey 
nnwfia  lUfmBo&at  dg  tov  n6<rfiOv,  xai  ua&t^g  ttal  na^  ttaata  tig  ficoa- 
t9P  %mv  nataiiov(dp»Pf  ipoiwoyovup  di  toy  toioHtop  xal  awcHetp,  x.  t.  k 
['  The  Son  having  been  sent,  and  having  done  all  things  in  the  world 
which  had  respect  to  the  gospel-economy  and  the  salvation  of  men  . .  • 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  sent  into  the  world,  both  in  due  order  and 
in  all  respects  to  each  one  of  those  who  are  deemed  worthy,  to  re- 
generate such. an  one  and  to  quicken  him,  etc.'] 

t  . . .  Ut  in  assumpto  homine  se  Filium  Dei  nuncupet,  in  natura 
vero  Deum  Patrem ;  et  unus  ac  solus,  personali  demutatione  se  nunc 
in  alio  mentlatur ;  de  Trinit.  VII.  99.  [*  That  he  might  name  him 
San  of  God  in  his  incarnate  condition  ;  in  nature>  however,  he  would 
name  God  the  Father;  and  although  he  is  one  and  sole,  yet  by  a 
change  of  person  he  fiiigns  himself  to  exist  in  different  ways.^ 
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iwa,  i.  e.  whether  h  is  to  be  takeo  as  the  Gredc  ^mi^  or  in  the 
sense  of  ovola.  One  cannot  therefore  decide  whether  he  is  to 
construe  the  passage  im  natura  vero  DeumwUrewij  as  mean- 
ing that  he  is  called  Father  considered  in  reference  to  his  own 
nature ;  or  whether  (putting  the  words  in  natura  in  contrast 
with  a$s%mpto  homine)  we  are  to  interpret  the  phrase  as  mean- 
ing, that  he  is  called  Father  as  considered  in  reference  to  the 
creation.  The  first  supposition  seems  to  be  the  more  probable ; 
inasmuch  as  Hilary  does  not  appear  to  have  apprehended  the 
distinction  made  by  Sabellius  between  the  Father  and  the  God- 
head in  and  of  itself.  Yet  still,  that  the  latter  mode  of  inter- 
pretation harmonizes  well  with  the  opinion  of  Sabellius,  mvj  be 
made  out  firora  two  different  considerations. 

In  the  first  place,  Sabellius  must  have  ascribed  the  creation 
and  government  of  the  world,  so  far  as  these  were  not  di- 
recdy  bvolved  in  the  administration  of  the  kingdom  of  grace^ 
to  the  Godhead  as  it  is  in  itself,  and  not  to  the  Trinity  as  such  ;- 
or  else  he  must  have  ascribed  it  solely  to  the  Father.  For  the 
Son  at  such,  did  not  exist  before  the  incarnation ;  [i.  e.  the  Au- 
WMn  nature  as  well  as  the  divbe,  was  necessary  in  his  view  to 
constitute  Son  in  the  apf^opriate  sense  of  this  word].  In  like 
manner  the  Spirit  did  not  exist  as  such  [i.  e.  in  his  idia  mgi- 
/po^i?],  before  the  creation  of  man.  Even  in  case  Sabellius 
held  the  Old  and  New  Testament  dispensation  to  be  substan- 
daUy  the  same,  he  might  have  entertained  such  a  view.  But 
if  now  in  fact  Sabellius  held  that  the  Trinity  as  such  is  concern- 
ed merely  with  the  spiritual  afiairs  of  men,  and  that  all  other 
'  providential  control  is  to  be  assigned  simply  to  the  Godhead  [and 
not  to  the  Father  as  such]  ;  then  the  similitude  employed  by 
him,  m  respect  to  the  Spirit  and  his  gifts,  would  have  been  in- 
ept ;  for  the  Spirit  operates  only  by  his  gifts ;  and  after  the 
analogy  of  this,  the  Godhead  must  then  operate  only  by  some 

C3rson  of  the  Trinity,  and  not  in  and  of  itself.      It  would  fol- 
w  from  this,  that  only  the  Father  was  regarded  by  Sabellius 
as  creating  and  preserving. 

In  the  second  place ;  if  Sabellius  had  ascribed  the  creadon 
and  government  of  the  world  only  to  the  (jodhead  as  it  is  in 
itself;  while  he  ascribed  to  the  Father  as  a  peculiar  mgi/Quifni 
of  the  Godhead  only  legislation  and  what  was  immediately  con- 
nected with  it ;  this  would  have  given  to  his  doctrine  such  a 
distinct  and  remarkable  cast,  that  no  one  would  then  have  fail- 
ed to  perceive  (for  this  failure  often  happened)  the  great  dif* 
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ference  that  he  made  between  the  Father  and  the  JUopoq* 
This  would  happen,  only  in  case  Sabellius  was  wont  to  ascribe 
to  the  Father  nearly  all  those  operations  ad  extra^  which  others 
commonly  did ;  and  so  they  were  easily  led  by  this  to  imagine, 
that  he  employed  the  word  Father  in  the  same  sense  as  they 
did,  [i.  e.  as  equivalent  to  the  Mowag,'] 

Assuming  this  as  probable,  we  may  now  see  how  SabeUius 
could  retain  the  expressions  Father  and  Son,  m  order  to  com- 
municate his  views  respecting  the  Trinity,  in  such  a  sense  that 
the  first  member  of  the  Trinity  was  named  Fathery  not  merely 
as  the  Creator  of  aU  things,  but  also  in  relation  to  'the  second 
person  of  the  Godhead ;  although  Sabellius  did  not  in  reality 
derive  the  second  person  from  the  first.  If  the  second  person  was 
a  peculiar  mQifgafpn,  or  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression) 
phatii  of  the  Godhead,  only  in  relation  to  the  incarnation,  yet 
this  depended  an  that  arrangement  of  the  world  in  which  the 
first  person  or  Father  had  developed  himself;  and  this  rela-- 
tion  of  dependence,  or  this  causal  and  consequential  connection  of 
things,  might  very  well  be  expressed  by  the  terms  Father  and 
Son.  Yea,  even  if  it  were  established  as  a  general  truth,  that 
Son  of  God  meant  appropriately  the  God-Man,  yet  Sabellius 
could  employ  the  expression  Son  tropically  and  in  the  way  of 
accommodation  respecting  the  divine  nature  in  the  Redeemer, 
although  this  was  the  same  as  that  in  the  Father,  because  a  pe- 
culiar opcfia  (if  we  may  so  speak  on  the  present  occasion)  was 
appropriate  to  that  nature,  insomuch  as  it  dwelt  in  a  particu- 
lar person  which  was  connected  with,  or  in  a  sense  dependent 
on,  an  arrangement  of  the  world  made  by  the  Father. 

How  long  Sabellius  satisfied  himself  with  such  views  respect- 
ing Father  and  Son  only,  as  two  denominations  (ovofiiaiai)  in 
the  Grodhead  peculiarly  related  to  each  other,  without  adding 
to  them  the  Spirit,  we  do  not  certainly  know.  This  however 
should  be  remarked,  viz.,  we  are  not  to  consider  that  Sabellius, 
for  the  greater  length  of  time,  and  in  most  of  his  conversation 
and  writings,  made  mention  only  of  Father  and  Son,  merely 
because  Basil  and  Athanasius,  m  making  opposition  to  his  views, 
hardly  ever  speak  of  any  Being  but  Father  and  Son.  We  do 
not  feel  necessitated  here  to  inquire  after  a  special  reason  why 
Sabellius  admitted  the  Spirit  to  like  claims  with  those  of  the 
Father  and  Son ;  because  we  are  satisfied  that  this  reason  lay 
in  the  gradual  unfolding  of  Christian  sentiment  In  like  man- 
ner we  find  it  altogether  natural  to  suppose,  that  each  of  the 
19 
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two  parties  did,  for  a  long  time,  take  more  interest  in  the  ques- 
tions respectbg  Father  and  Son,  because  these  quesUons  pre- 
sented more  points  for  discussion,  and  more  that  was  interesting, 
than  those  which  related  merely  to  the  Spirit.  Moreov^,  m 
later  times,  Sabellius  was  controverted  principally  in  connection 
with  the  Arian  disputes  ;  and  consequently  his  views  respecting 
Father  and  Son  were  much  more  frequently  drawn  into  ques- 
tion, than  those  in  regard  to  the  Holy  Spirit. 

In  respect  to  the  Spirit,  his  views  are  disclosed  principally  by 
the  two  passages  already  cited  above  fix)m  Epiphanius,  where 
the  Spirit  is  compared  with  the  warming  influence  of  the  sun  ; 
and  by  that  in  Athanasius,  where  the  Spirit  with  his  gifts  is 
made  the  similitude  of  the  divine  Unity  and  Trinity.  In  the 
former  passage,  the  Spirit  is  represented  in  immediate  relation 
to  individual  men ;  but  this  view  is  corrected  by  an  accurate 
oonsideration  of  the  latter  passage.  For  if  the  Spirit  as  he  is 
in  himself,  is  as  such  in  particular  men,  how  shall  we  distin- 
guish him,  on  the  one  hand,  from  his  own  gifts,  which  consti- 
tute what  comes  from  him  and  belongs  to  particular  men  ?  And 
on  the  other  hand,  how  shall  he  be  taken  as  an  appropriate 
image  of  the  Movig^  in  case  we  consider  him  as  personally  so 
divided  and  multiplied? 

Hence  we  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  Sabellius'  view 
must  have  been  for  substance  as  follows,  and  that  it  may  be 
thus  represented.  That  the  Holy  Spirit  operated  only  in  be- 
lievers, his  opponents  held.  But  that  the  Holy  Spirit  as  such 
dwelt  personally  in  particular  individuals,  could  not  have  been 
held  by  Sabellius ;  for  then  he  would  have  represented  him 
as  manifold.  And  since  the  Grodhead,  as  viewed  by  him,  was 
the  same  in  all  the  persons  of  the  Trinity,  therefore  every  par- 
ticular individual  thus  dwelt  in,  would  have  been  a  Christy  [be- 
cause God  would  be  in  him].  Consequently  Sabellius  could 
have  supposed  only  that  the  Spirit  dwelt  in  the  community  of 
Christians,  i.  e.  the  church,  as  one  in  one.  But  every  spiritual 
dvvafAi^  of  believers,  with  whom  the  Spirit  that  animated  the 
whole  connected  himself,  was  a  xigiofAay  i.  e.  a  peculiar  exer- 
tion of  the  active  power  of  the  Spirit,  whose  being  or  presence 
therein  was  circumscribed  in  a  peculiar  manner. 

This,  righdy  made  use  of,  may  afibrd  us  now  some  of  the 
needed  explanation  in  respect  to  Sabellius'  mode  of  represen- 
tation. The  Spirit  devetoped  himself  as  xigiafitty  only  as  he 
united  himself  with  the  psychological  powers  or  functions  of 
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men,  and  maaifested  himself  in  this  way.  In  like  manner  the 
simple  Unity  of  the  Godhead  becomes  axvf^a  or  ngoacunop  (m 
the  sense  which  Sabellius  attached  to  these  words), ^  only  by  un- 
ion with  something  else,  but  still  in  such  a  way  as  to  sufier  no 
change  in  itself;  even  as  the  Spirit  remains  one  and  the  same, 
in  all  the  diversity  of  xaglafAaxa  which  it  bestows. 

The  self  same  one  Grodhead,  then,  when  developed  in  the 
person  of  the  Redemer,  is  according  to  him  the  second  Tipdaoi- 
nov  in  the  Trinity ;  but  still  without  undei^oing  any  change  of 
its  own  proper  nature  by  this  union.  This  seems  to  be  equiv- 
alent to  saying,  that  before  union  with  the  Redeemer,  this  sec- 
ond person  as  such  {%ax*  Idiav  t^g  {tiiag  ovatag  mgiyQaqniv) 
had  no  proper  existence.  Once  united,  however,  the  state  or 
condition  that  ensues  is  abiding ;  and  the  one  and  the  same 
Godhead  developed  himself  therein  in  a  peculiar  way,  so  long 
as  the  person  of  the  Redeemer  exists,  or  (as  we  have  seen 
above)  so  long  as  his  office  continues ;  and  all  the  virtues  and 
active  powers  of  the  Redeemer,  while  this  second  ugoaatnop  thus 
devebpes  itself  in  him,  stand  in  the  relation  to  him  as  the  gifts 
of  the  Spirit  do  to  the  Spirit  himself. 

In  like  manner,  when  the  one  and  the  same  Grod  unites  him- 
self with  the  church,  he  becomes  the  third  person,  the  Spirit, 
who  developes  himself  by  the  abundance  of  gifts,  which  have  a 
kind  of  organized  symmetry  or  relation.  In  and  by  himself, 
however,  the  one  Grod  remains  in  this  case  unchanged  and  undi- 
vided. Here  also  it  may  be  said,  that  the  Spirit  did  not  become 
a  peculiar  ngoatanoPy  before  that  community  existed  wherein  he 
operates  and  dwells  in  his  peculiar  manner,  viz.  the  church. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject  it  is  plain,  that  whether  Sabel- 
lius ^held  the  Spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  to  be  the  same  as  to 
ntfv/ia  to  ayiov,  depended  on  the  fact,  whether  he  acknowl- 
edged a  true  church  under  the  Old  Testament. 

The  question  still  remains,  koto  the  personality  of  the  Father 
was  constituted.  If  this  sustained  a  relation  to  the  Unity,  such 
as  that  sustained  by  the  other  persons,  in  what  way  was  the 
Godhead  af{ected,or  how  did  it  develope  itself,  in  order  to  be 
called  Father  9 

•  *£ntl  jorys  arvnoatcnov  xwy  nqwrwiwf  ivanXaffiAov  ovSi  6  2a^ 
fiiXXio^  naQfjifiaono,  tlnir  tov  axnoy  ^thv  ha  j^  vnou^ifiivt^  ovxa,  %,  t. 
L  Basil.  Ep.  210.  [Since  Sabellius  himself  did  not  reject  the  forma- 
tion of  persons  that  did  not  convey  the  idea  of  hypostasis,  saying  that 
the  same  God,  being  one  in  substance,  etc.^] 
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To  these  quesdons  we  have  no  data  which  wiQ  fbrnuli  us 
with  an  explicit  answer.  We  must  therefore  resort  to  aoalogr. 
If  the  second  person  as  such  devebpes  himsdf  in  the  persoo 
and  office  of  th^  Redeemer  ;  and  the  Spirit,  as  third  persoo, 
developes  himself  in  giving  to  men  niiritual  life  and  sanctifica- 
tion,  and  for  this  purpose  dwells  in  believers ;  then,  if  the  apfNro- 
priate  office  of  the  Father  as  such  is  creadon  and  preservation 
and  legislation,  (which  comprises  every  thing  that  may  be  only 
for  spiritual  purposes  and  yet  not  roclude  redemption  itsdf 
but  only  what  is  preparatory  to  it),  it  follows  that  we  must  come 
to  this  conclusion  respecting  the  Father,  viz.  that  one  and  the 
same  God  so  unites  with  the  world,  [i.  e.  developes  himself  by 
action  in  and  upon  it],  that  he  becomes  the  first  perscm  or  the 
Father,  manifested  by  all  the  powers  of  life  and  animatioB 
which  form  the  organic  structures  of  the  miiveise ;  and  these 
stand  related  to  him  as  their  Father,  in  such  a  manner  as  the 
Xagia/iara  of  the  Spirit  stand  related  to  him.  Before  the  crea:- 
tion  of  the  world,  then,  according  to  his  view,  he  was  not  Fath- 
er, strictly  speaking,  but  the  pure  divine  Unity,  not  yet  devel- 
oped, but  existing  in  and  by  himself. 

No  one  however  must  here  admit  the  idea,  that  Sabellius  re- 
garded the  world  as  pre-exbting  in  its  chaotic  elements,  (as  An- 
axagoras  supposed  it  did,  before  the  vovg  acted  upon  it),  and 
that  afterwards  the  Godhead  arranged  and  adapted  it  for  use. 
This  would  be  altogether  agabst  analogy.  Sabellius  did  not 
hold,  that  the  person  of  the  Redeemer  first  existed,  and  then 
the  Grodhead  united  with  it ;  but  that  the  person  itself  sprung 
from  the  union.  In  like  manner,  he  did  not  view  the  church 
as. first  having  existence,  and  then  the  Spirit  as  uniting  with  it; 
but  the  church  itself  took  its  rise,  and  the  peculiar  nep^paq>ti 
of  the  Spirit  was  developed,  by  his  union  to  it.  In  this  way, 
every  development  of  personality  in  the  Godhead,  even  the  sec- 
ond and  third,  roust  be  regarded  as  in  its  nature  creative  ;  how 
much  more  then  may  we  contemplate  the  first  person  b  thb 
light,  and  regard  the  rise  of  the  creation  and  the  becoming  a 
Father,  as  coexisting,  or  as  resulting  from  the  same  act. 

If  now  Sabellius  believed  that  the  worid  took  its  rise  in  time, 
(although  we  know  nothing  certain  respecting  his  opinion  on 
this  point,  nor  even  whether  he  made  it  a  question),  then  the 
first  member  of  the  Trinity  would,  in  this  respect,  have  been 
altogether  like  tlie  others,  inasmuch  as  that  before  the  creation 
it  had  no  peculiar  mgi/gafii.    Even  if  he  believed  that  the 
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world  was  eternal,  still  the  only  point  of  difference,  in  hb  Tiew, 
between  the  Father  and  the  other  persons  of  the  Godheady 
would  have  been,  that  the  two  latter  had  a  definite  point  of  time 
at  which  they  began  to  develope  themselves,  but  the  former 
not  so.  Yet  even  in  such  a  case,  (which  however  is  by  no 
means  a  probable  one),  the  dissimilarity  between  the  persons 
would  have  been  almost  wholly  made  to  vanish,  by  reason  of 
the  exactly  similar  relation  of  the  three  persons  to  the  Unity. 

This  relation  itself,  as  viewed  by  Sabellius,  cannot  be  better 
described  than  by  saying,  that  the  Most  High,  in  and  of  himself 
and  considered  apart  from  the  idea  of  Trinity,  the  true  Movaq^ 
would  be  altogether  in  and  by  himself  and  altogether  unknown 
to  other  beings.  But  this  could  take  place  only  on  condition, 
that  no  other  beings  besides  himself  had  an  existence.  TAe 
Trinity^  therrfarej  is  God  revealed  ;  and  each  member  of 
the  same,  is  a  peculiar  mode  of  this  revelation.  The  Godhead, 
however,  in  each  of  these,  is  one  and  the  same  and  not  a  differ- 
ent one ;  but  still,  it  is  never  revealed  to  us  as  it  is  in  itself,  but 
as  it  is  developed  in  the  persons  of  the  Trinity. 

Hence,  even  when  Sabellius  so  explains  a  particular  passage 
of  Scripture  as  if  he  took  away  the  distinction  between  the  per- 
sons of  the  Godhead,  he  does  this  because  he  appropriates  the 
sense  of  it,  (although  the  words  are  those  of  Christ),*  to  the 
Godhead  as  remaining  in  itself  one  and  the  same  ;  so  that  one 
can  truly  say,  that  the  antithesis  between  God  unrevealed  and 
God  revealed  was  never  more  completely  and  strictly  carried 
out,  in  connection  with  the  idea  of  a  Trinity,  than  by  Sabellius. 
According  to  him,  the  whole  Trinity  is  God  revealed;  biU  the 
divine  Being  as  he  is  in  and  of  himself  and  in  his  simple  unity , 
is  God  concealed  or  unrepealed. 

It  needs  only  to  be  mentioned  in  order  to  be  plain  to  every 
one,  that  such  views  must  have  had  a  very  important  influence 
on  the  further  formation  of  doctrines  respecting  the  divine  aitri' 
butesj  if  it  had  only  been  considered  as  settled,  that  the  God- 
bead  in  itself  is  an  indescribable  and  simple  nature,  of  which  we 

*  Id  sine  dubio  restat  intelligi,  ut  unus  idemque  in  se  ipso  maneDS, 
de  Be  ipso  singulariter  dicere  videatur :  Ego  in  Patre,  et  Pater  in  me ; 
et,  Qui  roe  vidir,  vidit  et  Paurero ;  Opp.  Atbanas.  II.  p.  644  ['That 
undoubtedly  yet  remaios  to  be  understood,  that  he  who  continues  to 
be  one  and  the  same  in  himself^  should  appear  to  speak  in  the  singu- 
lar number  concerning  himself:  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father 
in  me ;  and.  He  who  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father.'] 
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ctiniot  affirm  that  it  isoompoonded  of  subsCaDceaad  attributes  ; 
,and  that  all  attributes  belong  ooly  to  one  of  the  three  persons, 
or  to  all  three  id  common.  AU  this,  moreover,  nuist  phioljr 
have  remained  m  a  perpetual  state  of  oscillatioD,  so  long  as  the 
Grodbead  as  it  is  in  itself,  and  the  Father  who  is  only  one  of 
the  three  persons,  were  confounded  together. 

It  appears  also,  in  case  one  holds  fast  to  analogy,  that  all  hy- 
ing creatures  b  the  world  must  hold  such  a  relation  to  the  Fa* 
ther,  as  the  gifts  and  graces  in  the  church  do  to  the  Spirit ;  and 
then  it  would  seem,  as  if  the  doctrine  respecting  sin  and  grace 
in  their  antithetic  relation,  would,  under  the  influence  of  such 
views,  have  oUabed  a  more  ample  and  definite  devebpment, 
than  it  could  possibly  do  under  the  influence  of  the  Athanasian 
creed.  Yea  one  might  say,  perhaps,  that  then  a  more  certain 
and  immoveable  station  had  been  found,  which  was  intermediate 
between  the  Manichaean  /voio&g  on  the  one  hand,  (which  held 
the  Father  of  Jesus  and  the  driftiovQYog  to  be  different  beings), 
and  the  aqptleia  [uniformity,  voidness  of  all  distinction]  of  the 
Ebionites  on  the  other,  which  regarded  Christianity  only  as  a 
kind  of  purified  Judaism.  But  these  views  might  both  need 
some  further  development ;  which,  however,  cannot  here  be 
made  for  want  of  room. 

That  Sabellius  should  strenuously  insist  on  it,  that  God  un- 
revealed  or  the  Jfovag^  and  God  revealed  or  the  V^wg,  were 
not  different  but  one  and  the  same,  was  of  course  to  be  expect- 
ed. The  more  pure  his  theology  was  from  foreign  philosophy, 
(that  it  could  be  traced  to  the  Stoic  or  Heraclitan  School  was  a 
mere  phantasy  of  his  opponents),  the  more  would  he  be  desirous 
of  fully  satisfying  the  demands  of  Christian  belief ;  which,  with- 
out some  such  limitation  as  that  just  mentioned,  was  in  danger 
of  falling  into,  or  rather  of  remaining  in  a  state  of  division  which 
could  not  be  healed.  With  such  views  as  he  entertained,  he 
was  fully  entitled  to  employ  the  expression  6fiOovato$  respect- 
ing the  persons  of  the  Trinity ;  and  in  fact  it  would  seem 
that  he  did  at  first  employ  -it  in  a  sense  not  remote  fitmi 
that  in  which  it  was  employed  in  the  Schools.*    But  that 

*  From  what  Hilary  says  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  one  may  conclude 
that  the  latter  made  use  of  the  expression  ofioownog,  in  respect  to  the 
Father  and  the  Sod.  Hilary  (de  Synod.  86)  says:  Male  homousion 
Samoeatenqfi  confessus  est ... .  octoginta  episcopi  olim  respuerunt. 
[*  He  of  Samosata  fraudulently  professed  his  belief  in  ofioowrid . . . 
eighty  bishops  iti  former  tiroes  rejected  itl     Many  places  in  Hilary 
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be  employed  the  formula  fAOPOovota,  some  have  assumed  only 
through  mistake.*^  When  Basil,  however,  disputes  his  rieht  to 
make  use  of  Oftoovotok,  and  claims  this  word  exclusively  for  his 
own  party,f  this  claim  rests  on  an  explanation  of  the  word  which 

appear  to  confirm  this  view ;  e.  g.  de  Synod.  81,  82.— Siill  1  appre- 
hend that  Hilary  entertained  erroneous  views  respecting  the  opinion 
of  Paul  of  Saniosata;  and  that  the  latter  leaned  much  more  to  the 
views  of  Artemon  and  Theodotus.  I  should  think  it  safer  to  hold  to 
what  Athanasius  (de  Synod.  43)  has  suggested :  oi  top  Sa/ioacnia  tw^ 
TOMQharitq  inUntonot  ygaqxnrgt^  ti(f^xaa$,  fifi  iltM  ofioovauft  tw  viop 
T40  nonqL  [*  The  bishops  who  condemned  him  of  Samosata,  in  their 
writing  with  regard  to  this  have  said,  that  the  Son  Is  not  komoouiian 
with  the  Father.']  This  must  be  compared  with  de  Svnodis  45.  47, 
Tov  UctvXov  a<Hpi(tad-al  ts  S-iXortog  xctl  Xiyortog,  tl  fiij  i^  av^qdmov 
yiyww  6  X9^0i  &t6g,  ovxovr  ofwovaiog  iati  t^  ncn^i,  n.t.  L  [*  Paul 
wishing  to  ^lay  the  sophist,  and  saying,  Unless  Christ  had  become 
God  through  the  incarnation,  then  he  would  not  have  been  homoousu 
an  with  the  Father'].  It  seems  to  result  from  this  comparison,  that 
Paul  said  to  his  op(K)ser8 :  *  If  you  reject  my  views,  then  you  must 
maintain  that  the  Son  is  homoousiau  with  the  Father  f  which  they 
were  not  prepared  to  assert,  [and  so  condemned  the  use  of  oftoowtogf 
in  such  a  sense  as  Paul  had  employed  it]. 

That  Paul  did  not  himself  invent  the  word  ofioowiogf  may  be  shewn 
from  Hilary,  who  tells  us  that  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  rejected  it ; 
and  this  a  long  time  before  the  eighty  bishopa  condemned  Paul.  [Di- 
onysius died  about  241 ;  Paul  flourished  about  270].  Who  then 
brought  oiiooviTiog  info  use,  and  employed  it  in  contest  with  Diony- 
sius  ?  Plainly  it  must  have  been  Sabellius ;  who  is  the  only  man 
that  can  be  thought  of  as  referred  to  by  Basil  in  the  following  pas- 
sage :  rvp  fiiy  iyaigotp  ri  oiiocvaiop  dia  tov  in*  a<^€T^asi  titp  vnoaxa- 
(Tkuv  %ttn&q  ain^  xcjif^/isyoy,  Ep.  IX.  2.  ['  Now  indeed  condenming 
ofioourtogj  because  wickedly  perverted  by  him  in  respect  to  the  re- 
jecting of  the  hypostases.*] 

Farther  back  than  this  dispute,  we  are  unable  to  trace  the  doctri- 
nal use  of  ofioovaiog, 

*  Ott$  yao  vUmatoga  q>Qorovfify,  wg  o2  2apiXXioVf  Uyorttg  fiorooxh- 
aiov  %al  ol%  ofioownoy,Hal  i%  tovtt^  aifai^ovrttgto  ilvai  vlop  *  Athanas. 
Expos.  Fid.  2.  [*  Neither  do  we  consider  him  as  Son-Father  (like  the 
Sabellians),  nor  affirm  that  he  Is  ftavooxinog  and  not  ofiootaiog^  and  by 
this  destroy  his  Sonship*].  Here  Xiyorrtg  must  be  connected  with 
l^fulg]  (pqovov/up,  and  not  with  ZapUXioi;  as  the  whole  connection 
clearly  shews. 

t  "Oiaif  yaq  fdap  cimloPy  fiii  dvo  if  hog  fuqur^irta  vou,  • .  ov  yitq 
ibtl^  Uyofup  iLj.L  HomiL  4.     ['  When  I  speak  of  one  subatance. 
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n  neitber  grammatical  nor  faToored  bjr  tbe  tiaiis  loquendi  of  tlM 
fttben.  According  to  this  explanatioo,  tbe  Soo  was  called 
ofioovoiog  with  tbe  Fatber,  because  be  l»d  bis  origin  from  the 
Fatber ;  in  accordance  witb  tbe  Nicene  Creed.  Tbe  Holy- 
Ghost,  then,  could  not,  according  to  this  view,  be  Oftoovcw^ 
witb  the  Son  ;  because  he  originated  not  from  him,  but  from 
the  Fatber.  The  Son  and  Spirit,  therefore,  were  more  prop- 
erly adtXg>ol  tbun  6ftoovo$o& ;  and  consequendy  ofAoovotoi  could 
not  be  applied  in  the  same  sepse  to  all  the  members  of  tbe 
Trinity ;  which,  however,  was  asserted  by  tbe  opponents  of  Sft- 
bellius  in  general. 

With  this  peculiar  mode  of  explaining  o/toovaiog  no  passage 
of  any  writing  harmonizes,  which  stands  unconnected  with  the 

do  not  sappoee  two  divimons  of  one  thing ...  for  we  do  not  spettk  oi 
idtl^f  twin  tfdngi^.  But  this  appears  to  be  particularly  in  opposi- 
tioD  to  the  objections  made  by  Paul  of  Saraosata  against  his  oppo- 
nents' views,  viz^  that,  if  the  Son  is  ofioowriog  with  the  Father,  theo  a 
ifnt^nufdrri  ovala,  i.  e.  a  substance  antecedent  to  them,  must  be  sup- 
posed, in  which  both  participate. 

One  roust  compare  here  Athanasius  (de  Synod.  45),  where  he  says: 
otmovt  oftoovaiog  iatt  t^  natQl,  not  ipaymi  jQilg  ovaliMg  $lr€u,  fiUaf 
n(fotiyovfdptiPj  tag  di  Svo  ^  htlniq,  [*  Therefore  he  is  not  horooousi- 
an  with  the  Father,  and  as  if  there  roust  nece«arily  be  three  sub- 
stances, one  precedent,  and  the  other  two  derived  froro  it']  Just  as 
if  he  objected  Sabellianisro  against  them, — as  Basil  represents  it,  i.  e. 
the  Mwag  as  being  the  antecedent  substance,  and  Father  and  Son  as 
divided  out  of  the  saroe. 

But  Basil  says  the  same  thing  still  more  definitely,  in  respect  to  Sa- 
bellius ;  Ep.  52.  For  first  he  limits  the  meaning  of  the  word  as  fol- 
lows :  ov  yctQ  ri  adtXtpa  aXXriXoig  oftoovata  li/nai,  o^e^  Jirig  vnttXti- 
(patrip  *  aX£  otop  xdi  to  atuor  xal  to  in  tov  aviiov  i^r  vnaq^nv  ^or 
v^g  cnnr^g  vjtaqxv  V^^*  ifwoveta  Xiyttcti,  ['  For  not  things  that  are 
twin  to  each  other  does  ofwovcta  mean,  as  some  have  supposed  ;  but 
when  both  the  cause,  and  that  which  has  its  subsistence  from  the 
cause,  are  substantially  of  the  same  nature,  they  are  called  ofioowuL* 
-—This  is  beyond  all  question  a  forced  definition].  This  goes  direct- 
ly against  the  supposition  of  Paul  of  Samosata.  Basil  then  continues : 
cAtfi  di  fi  <poivr  (L  e.  in  the  sense  above  given)  xo»  to  tov  Sa^tUdov  xo- 
ffoy  inavoqd-ovtai*  apouou  yoff  tijg  tctvrottiia  t^$  xmoaxdatoig,  not 
uaayu  tiXiiar  twv  nqoatantof  hyoiar '  oit  yaq  airtott  tattv  lot/ral  oiio^ 
oiawf,  aX£  hiqov  hiqif.  [*  But  this  same  word  also  corrects  the  er- 
ror of  Sabeliius ;  for  it  denies  a  sameness  of  substance,  and  presents 
a  perfect  conception  of  personality ;  for  the  saroe  thing  is  not  homo- 
eusian  with  itself,  but  one  thing  with  another.] 
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strange  assertion  of  Basil.*  Wben^  however,  this  father  says, 
that  the  expression  ofAOOvaiog  must  lead  to  some  deGnitive  limi- 
tation  of  ngoaonnopy  Sabellius  would  by  no  means  be  displeased 
with  this.  How  could  he  have  pronounced  those  to  be  here- 
tics who  deny  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,f  if  he  had  himself  made 
no  distinction  between  them  ?  For  any  omission  to  make  this 
distinction  must  have  been  altogether  a  denial  of  one  or  other 
of  the  persons  of  the  Trinity. 

It  appears,  moreover,  and  I  trust  satisfactorily  appears,  from 
what  has  already  been  said,  how  definitely  Sabellius  distinguish- 
ed between  the  members  of  the  Trinity  ;  and  how  exactly  one 
may  define  the  peculiar  province  of  each  person,  according  to 
the  views  of  Sabellius,  if  he  will  diligently  and  carefully  attend 
to  the  respective  characteristics  of  each. 

Still  we  know,  that  his  opponents  sometimes  accused  him  of 
only  denying  a  proper  hypostasis  in  the  Grodhead  while  they  ad- 
mit that  he  allowed  of  ngoacDna;  and  yet  at  other  times  they 
accuse  him  of  admitting  only  one  ngoawnovf  to  which  in  differ- 
ent relations  he  gave  different  names.^     [How  can  these  seem- 

*  'Ofioomtov  Xi/nai  to  ravtoy  ttj  q>mH  xal  rjj  ai8i6x7in  otTio^odilax- 
Tco; '  Greg.  Thau  mat.  de  Fide,  2.  [*  Homoousian  that  is  called,  which 
is  without  variation,  the  same  in  nature  and  in  permanency']. — ^Ofjio^ 
owTtov  itntv  0  JOTf  avxor  iindixtrai  X6/or  tfjg  ovulaq  •  oibi'  av'&qwiog 
ird'Qantov  ovSh  dia<pi(fn  jia&o  Sv&Q<an6g  iauv  . . .  ovxm  %a\  S-tog  'd-iov 
ovditf  dicupBQei  fi  d-iog  iaiiv,  ['  Homoousian  is  that  which  has  the  same 
ratio  of  being ;  as  one  roan  differs  not  from  another  in  the  particular 
of  being  a  man  ...  so  God  differs  in  nothing  from  God,  in  so  far  as 
Godhead  is  concerned'].     Every  where  one  finds  the  same  thing. 

f  Ego  tibi  Sabellium  lego,  anathema  dicentem  bis  qui  Patrem  et 
Filium  et  Spiritum  Sanctum  ausi  sunt  denegare  ;  Biblioth.  Max.  Pat 
Lugd.  VIII.  p.  204.  [<  I  tell  you  of  SaMlius,  who  pronounced  an 
anathema  on  those  who  dared  to  deny  Father  and  Son  and  Holy 
Spirit'] 

X  In  proof  of  the  first  accusation,  the  following  passages  may  be  no- 
ticed, in  addition  to  those  already  cited  above.  ^lovdawfiog  ianp  o 
Sa^dXiffiiog  iv  nQOirxvfuxu  XQi<nianafiOV  t^  svayyfUx^  nrK^vyficru 
inuaayontrog  *  o  yitQ  ^v  nqayiia  noXvnqodwiov  Uyoiv  naiina  xal  viop 
xal  iyiov  nvtvfia^  x.  t.  iU  Bas.  Ep.  210.  3.  f'  Sabellianism  is  Judaism, 
coming  privily  into  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  under  the  guise  of 
Christianity ;  for  it  maintains,  that  Father  and  Son  and  Holy  Spirit 
are  one  and  the  same  thing,  although  consisting  of  different  persons.'] 

In  proof  of  the  second,  the  following  passage  may  be  cited  from 
Atbanasius  de  Synod.  26 :  xai  Tot^  liyortag  di  tor  ainop  ntniqa  %mi 
20 
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ingly  contradictory  accusations  be  accounted  for  ?]  In  some 
such  manner,  I  apprehend,  as  the  following. 

So  far  as  the  TriniQr  is  related  to  Unity,  in  like  manner  as 
God  revealed  is  to  God  unrevealed ;  and  so  far  as  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Trinity  arises  from  a  union  of  the  Grodhead  with 
something  that  is  without  it,  [e.  g.  its  union  with  the  human  na- 
ture, the  church,  etc.]  ;  in  like  manner  as  the  %aglaiicfxa  of  the 
Spirit  arise  from  his  union  with  the  rational  faculties  or  powers 
ot  men — in  both  respects  each  member  of  the  Trinity  stands 
related  to  Unity,  as  that  which  is  external  stands  related  to  that 
which  is  internal.  This  relation  is  expressed  by  the  word  nAo- 
Tw<a^a«.  For  the  nmple  nature  of  the  Godhead,  we  can  as- 
sume no  symbol  of  which  space  can  be  predicated,  except  a 
point.  Now  if  a  point  be  developed,  it  must  be  by  extent,  i.  e. 
Dy  a  superficies  that  stands  related  to  a  point,  and  by  wluch 
only  a  point  is  presented  to  our  notice ;  masmuch  as  it  cannot 
be  apprehended  in  its  simple  state  as  it  is  in  itself.  The  word 
nXatw^a^cLi,  employed  to  designate  as  it  were  the  development 
of  a  member  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  word  ngocfonov  employed 
to  designate  such  member  as  developed,  are  connected  tropical 
expressions ;  for  each  signifies,  as  it  were,  countenance  or  vit- 
age  presented  to  our  apprehension,  of  which  the  interior  part  or 

tfioir  Koi  ayiw  nr^fta,  ko^  hog  Moi  jw  av%oZn(fiyfien6g  ts  %ml  nqwni^ 
iron  TO  tqla  orofucva  aatfiHg  inXofifiarortog  . . .  roiwioi  yiq  wnp  ol 
naxQcnaaaiopol  fdp  naqit  'Pnfioiotg,  SafitlXitafcl  di  xaXovftevot  na^ 
^fih,  ['  And  those  who  affirm  that  Father  and  Son  and  Holy  Spirit 
are  the  same,  impiously  giving  out  three  names  for  one  and  the  same 
thing  and  person  . . .  these  are  called  Patripassians  among  the  Romans, 
and  Sabellians  with  us.'].  So  again  in  his  Ill(ntg  dut  noXL  VII.,  be 
says'— fi^  vnoinaaig,  nal  Ir  T^Umjf$op  nQotramor,  [*  One  hypostasis, 
and  one  person  with  three  names'].  So  Theodoret  (Fab.  Haeret.)8ay8 : 
Ko*  TOW  fih  [jov  Sa^eXXUv]  'lovdalw  wdh  Sfuirw  duocufdrovg  tv^^ 
fr$h  nXfjv  oeor  vniq  opofiat9»r  dutgd^ortai  (Moyop,  [*  He  will  find  those 
fof  Sabellius*  parrjr]  to  be  nothing  better  than  Jews,  except  that  they 
differ  merely  in  name]^  In  like  manner  Chrysostom :  SafiiXXiog  yovr 
o  Akpvg . . .  upr  ino  riiv  6f}fiat9ttr  rwtmf  iyyvtrfta  nqog  xwf  ytywirrpA^ 
Ttt  ifi(pMWfi^^  ilg  iatfielag  vno&ttrtp  xal  ipog  ngoatmov  xoi  jdag 
vjtoatiamg  vnipoiop  fj^cunv'  de  Sacerdot  IV.  Tom.  I.  p.  409.  [&- 
bellius  the  Libyan . . .  eagerly  seized  upon  the  proximity  to  him  who 
begat,  manifested  by  such  expressions,  [L  e.  proximity  to  the  Father], 
to  make  out  an  impioiui  supposition,  even  the  notion  of  one  person  and 
one  hjrpostasis.']  See  also  the  same  author,  Horn,  cent  Anom.  VII. 
4.  Tom.  L  p.  507. 
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central-pomt  (if  I  may  thus  speak),  must  present  itself  to  our 
apprehension. 

As  a  like  instance,  every  xigiaiia  is,  as  one  may  say,  a  kind 
of  ngoawnop  of  the  Spirit ;  yet  the  nvivgiay  which  by  necessary 
supposition  is  discernible  in  each,  is  still  but  one  ngoaomow  of 
the  Godhead, 

Sabellius  in  this  way  admitted  only  three  ngoaonnay  because 
as  a  Christian  he  acknowledged  only  three  ways  in  which  God 
had  specially  revealed  himself;  and  these  three  he  separated 
definitely  from  each  other.  This  definite  separation  was,  m  hb 
view,  the  x^Ula  x£»  ngoaointap  ivvont,  [the  perfect,  apprehen- 
sion of  the  persons].  The  Son  was  not,  in  bis  view,  the  same 
as  the  Father,  because  he  was  united  with  something  different 
firom  that  with  which  the  Father  was  united,  and  acted  in  a  dif- 
ferent sphere ;  and  nothing  but  misunderstanding  of  his  views, 
and  a  failure  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  Movas  and  the 
Father,  could  accuse  him  of  an  opmion  opposite  to  this.  But  the^ 
real  Godhead  in  the  Father  and  in  the  Son  was,  in  his  view, 
one  and  the  same. 

When  the  ancient  fathers  come  out  with  their  proofs,  on  the 
other  side,  that  the  lofog  and  aoipla  must  develope  themselves 
in  2i  substantial  way  (^ova&mdoig)y  for  otherwise  God  must  he  ovp~ 
^iTog  [composite]  if  this  were  not  the  case,*  Sabellius  justly 
regarded  this  as  a  virtual  undermining  of  the  Christian  Vgiag, 
because^  one  must,  [in  the  same  way  of  reasoning],  make  as 
many  yiwtifiara  [oflspring,  emanations]  as  there  are  divine  at- 
tributes or  perfections.  Moreover  when  his  opponents  represen- 
ted the  Grodhead  of  the  Logos  as  a  difierent  and  derived  one, 
he  must  needs  then  say,  that  in  such  a  way  and  in  such  a  sense 
be  could  not  admit  persons  in  the  Grodhead.f 

That  he  even  affirmed,  however,  that  there  is  but  one  ngoafo- 
nov  in  the  Grodhead,  I  do  not  believe ;  if  we  except  what  be 
may  have  said  respecting  the  period  before  the  incarnation. 
It  would  militate  against  the  meaning  of  ngoatana^y  which  his 
adversaries  not  without  bitterness  attribute  to  him,  vis.  the  part 

•  See  Athaoas.  cont.  Arian.  Orat.  IV.  1,  2. 

\  Ne  . . .  duos  nihilominus  Deos  separatiro  distinctos  adserere  con- 
viDoaris,  aut . . .  nescio  quam  personaruro  biformitatem  portento  alicui 
Bimilero  ;  Pisput.  0pp.  Athaoas.  II.  p.  644.  ['  Lest  you  be  convicted 
of  putting  together  two  who  are  nothing  less  than  Gods  separately 
distinct;  or  ...  I  know  not  what  kind  of  double-form  of  persons, 
like  to  some  monster.']  i 
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which  the  Crodhead  acts  m  respect  to  us  ;*  for  he  who  acts  only 
one  party  does  not  in  the  proper  sense  act  any  part,  [i.  e.  he  sus- 
tains no  feigned  character].  More  than  this  Sabellius  surely 
meant,  when  he  spoke  of  three  persons ;  for  union  with  different 
objects  leads  to  diffierent  offices,  as  we  may  say ;  and  these 
must  necessarily  connect  themselves  with  realities  and  not  with 
mere  pretences.  Some  glimmerings  of  such  views  as  those  in 
Sabellius,  may  even  be  found  in  the  words  of  Basil  respecting 
him.  In  all  probability,  however,  the  word  ngoamnop  was  not  a 
peculiarity  of  Sabellius  himself,  but  he  borrowed  it  from  his 
opponents;  while  at  the  same  time,' the  word  nXarvpiip  was 
probably  not  theirs  appropriately,  but  a  phrase  borrowed  from 
Sabellius.f 

The  effort  to  make  out  an  antithesis  between  the  opinion  of 
Sabellius  and  the  language  of  didactic  theology  among  his  oppo- 
nents, was  rendered  very  difficuk  by  the  oscillatbg  sense  oi  the 
terms  employed  for  this  purpose.  We  must  notice  in  particu- 
lar the  words  ovaia,  vnoaraaig,  and  ngoootnop.  Both  parties 
were  at  that  time  agreed,  that  ovala  stands  for  that  which  is 
Unity  in  the  Trinity.  But  Sabellius  would  not  content  him- 
self with  a  loose  and  indefinite  Unity  of  being.  He  was  not 
satisfied  with  a  community  of  essence  in  the  three,];  but  he 

*  Kal  yvy  fdw  ritg  narQixag  kctvrt}  nsQutd^ivM  <pmvAgy  omv  tovtov 
Ktiiqlg  fi  jov  nqoGianov  *  vvr  de  tag  vl^  nqsnovaaq^  otaw  nqog  rip  {fif- 
%iqciv  iinfiikciav  ilj  Ttgog  aXXag  tiifig  ohtwofi^xig  irt^ysictg  vnoffoUrfi  * 
vvv  ds  to  101/  nvtvfMnog  vnodsvia&ou  ftqwrtuntiWf  x.t.L  Basil.  Ep.  214 
['  And  now  he  takes  to  himself  his  Father's  words,  when  the  appro- 
priate time  comes  for  the  appearance  of  this  person;  and  then  those 
of  the  Son,  when  he  comes  down  to  exercise  his  care  over  us,  or  to 
put  forth  any  other  of  his  energies  in  relation  to  the  gospel  dispensa- 
tion ;  and  anon  he  puts  on  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit.*]  To 
the  like  purpose  Hilary,  de  Trinit.  VII.  39;  Non  enim  hie  per  demu- 
tatjonem  nominum  atque  specierum  Filius,  qui  via  est  et  Veritas  et  vi- 
ta, mimis  theatralibus  ludit,  etc.  [*  For  this  Son,  who  is  the  way  and 
the  truth  and  the  life,  does  not  act  the  part  of  mimic  stage-playera,  by 
a  change  of  names  and  appearances,  etc*'] 

t  Ovtmg  fuv  rifiiig  iXg  tt  tr\v  Tgidda  t^v  Movida  nXatvrofitv  adialgh- 
70V,  xff*  tijv  7'Qiada  naXiv  afulwtov  dg  T^y  Movada  frvyxBq>aXaiov(ie&a. 
Dionysiup,  in  Athanas.de  Sent.  Dionys.  f*So  we  extend  the  Unity 
into  a  Trinity  without  any  division  ;  and  again  we  comprehend  the 
Trinity  in  the  Unity  without  diminution.'] 

X  "Jlcntq  0  to  no$yov  t^$  ovfrUtg  /u^  ofioXoy&w,  t*Q  mlv^iUm  ixMhttu  * 
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acknowledged  only  one  and  the  same  essence  in  them ;  and 
this  one  essence,  according  to  him,  was  not  in  the  three,  merely 
in  the  way  in  which  it  belongs  to  things  of  the  same  species.* 
Consequently,  as  he  contented  himself  with  employing  the  word 
ngoaatnovj  as  above  defined,  in  order  to  designate  the  members 
of  the  T^iaff,  the  principal  contest  turned  upon  the  words  vfio^ 
tawtti  and  vnooxaotg, 

Sabellius  maintained,  that  as  the  Godhead  is  only  one  being, 
so  it  must  be  only  one  substance.  This  involves  the  idea,  that 
in  the  Godhead  itself  the  antithesis  between  the  general  and 
particular  [i.  e.  species  and  individual]  has  no  place ;  because 
those  who  made  a  distinction  between  ovala  and  vnootaoig^ 
employed  the  latter  word  to  designate  separate  and  individual 
subsistence.  His  opponents  avowed  that  whoever  rejected  the 
peculiar  and  several  hypostases  of  the  Godhead,  the  same  could 
not  acknowledge  the  Godhead  of  the  S6n,  but  Judaized,\ 
Sabellius  on  the  contrary  avowed,  that  whoever  maintained  the 
Godhead  in  the  Son  to  be  a  different  one  from  that  of  the  Father, 
(and  this  they  must  do  who  supposed  that  as  Godhead  it  had 
something  idtaCov  in  itself),|  the  same  must  suppose  that  there 
are  many  Gods,  although  partaking  of  the  same  essence. 

Consequently  Sabellius  could  admit  three  ngoatonay  but  not 
three  hypostatic  ones.  His  opponents,  therefore,  with  whom  the 
idea  of  hyposiatized  ngootana  was  altogether  predominant,  rep- 
resented him  as  holding  to  only  one  ngootanopy  to  which  ne 
gave  several  appellations.^    Some  ground,  however,  there  may 

Basil.  Ep.  210.  [*  So  that  be  who  does  not  coDfess  a  community  of 
subetance,  fsWs  into  polytheism.'] 

*  Tqt,m  /8  xerra  iXfi^HOP  vfptffitiTViv  iv  to  ildog  tpvowfur '  Athanaa. 
coDt.  Sabell.  Greg.  12.  ['  We  consider  the  kind  as  one,  in  the  three 
truly  existing  subetances.'] 

t  *0  TO  idici^ov  t&v  vnoinaaBonf  fi^  dUfovg,  ti^  tor  ^lovdawfww  vm<pi~ 
gitat  *  Basil.  Ep.  210.  5.  ['  He  who  does  not  concede  the  peculiarity 
of  the  hypostases,  i.  e.  persons,  in  the  Godhead,  is  inclined  to  Juda- 
ism.'] ■ 

t  Indiscretae  et  indissimilis  in  Patre  et  Filio  naturae,  impie  arripu- 
it  UDionem  ;  Hilar,  de  Trinit.  ['  Who  has  impiously  taken  away  the 
union  of  the  undivided  and  not  unlike  nature  which  ia  in  the  Father 
and  the  Son.'] 

§  Eidijo  ip  diwvfiw,  SafldUov  to  inn^dtvfta '  Athanaa.  oont. 
Arain.  Orat  IV.  9.  ['  But  if  it  is  one  thing  with  two  names,  this  m 
the  plan  of  Sabellhis.'] 
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bftTe  been  fiv  such  an  aOegiaioii.  StbdEos  mqr  eoilf  be  knag- 
ined  to  bare  affirmed^  tbat  wbat  is  ngocmKow  to  us,  is  only 
Spoim  m  renect  to  tbe  Movig  itsdf^  which  does  not  admit  of 
real  manitbfclneas.  Bj  this  he  mi^  appear  strongly  to  denj 
the  original  and  eternal  objectiYitjr  of  separate  members  of  the 
Trin^,  \\.  e.  personality  m  tbe  Godhead  as  it  is  m  itself  or  as 
Mova4\ ;  which  his  opponents  affirmed  by  the  assotion  of  pe- 
culiar nypostasb  in  the  Godhead  as  it  is  m  itself.  But  Sabel- 
lius  can  never  have  employed  opoiui  and  ngoaanw  in  conneo- 
tion  with  each  other,  the  one  to  indicate  mantfoldneu,  and  the 
other  to  designate  unity. 

Surveyine  now  the  contest  from  this  central  point  which  has 
been  brought  to  view,  and  to  which  every  thing  on  all  sdes 
converges,  it  would  seem  that  SabeOius  maintained  the  Trinity 
to  exist,  as  such,  only  in  relation  to  the  various  methods  and 
spheres  of  action  balongmg  to  the  Godhead.  In  governing  the 
world  in  all  its  various  operations  on  finite  beings,  the  Go<Uiead 
isFiUher.  As  redeeming,  by  special  operations  in  the  person  of 
Christ  and  through  him,  it  is  Son.  As  sanctifying,  and  m  all 
its  operations  on  the  community  of  believers,  and  as  a  Unity  in 
tbe  same,  the  Godhead  is  Spirit. 

In  opposition  to  this,  now,  the  then  dominant  Symbols  of  the 
church  maintained,  that  there  is  a  Trinity  in  the  Godhead 
which  is  purely  internal ;  that  there  is  something  that  was  ori- 
ginaUy  distinct  and  separate,  independently  of  all  the  operations 
of  the  Godhead ;  that  the  Godhead  was  Father  and  Son  and 
Holy  Ghost,  in  itself  and  from  eternity,  and  would  have  been 
such  had  there  been  no  creation,  or  had  it  never  united  itsdf 
with  our  nature,  nor  ever  dwelt  m  the  community  of  believers. 

If  now  we  ask  tbe  question :  On  the  ground  that  this  is  all 
the  di&rence  between  the  two  systems,  what  means  the  accu- 
sation of  irreligion  which  was  brought  against  the  docttine  of 
Sabellius  }*  Wherein  now  consists  his  blasphemy  of  the  Father, 

•  niqlv^q  tov  yvy  lavr^ipxQq  h  tp  IltolifMudh  t^c  Ihrtanoltmg 
do/fiatog  opTog  ifnpovq  xcci  fiXa(Tq>fjfilap  noXXtp^  c/oyroj,  mQi  t«v  nav- 
Taft(fatODOs  d-eov  nal  nanqoq  tov  Tcvqlov  fifuov  I.  Xqiaxov^  aniatlmf  Tf 
noXkfjv  ixorrog  fre^J  fwyoytrovg  naMg  cnrtov  xal  nqtmotoxw  naaf}/; 
KtUrfwgf  ToU  hwd'qwiridartog  Xoyov,  iifata&ijaUxr  di  tov  ayiov  Ttrnfta- 
Tog  *  Dionys.  Alex.,  in  Euseb.  Hist  Ecc.  VII.  6.  [*  In  respect  to  the 
doctrine  which  has  been  got  up  in  Ptolemais  of  tbe  Pentapolis,  which 
is  impious,  and  contains  much  blasphemy  respecting  the  almighty 
God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  much  unbelief  re- 
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except  that  he  did  not  regard  him,  whom  he  considered  as  one 
member  of  the  Trinity,  as  being  the  author  of  the  other  two 
members  ;  for  this  his  opponents  maintained  ?^ 

Here  Sabellius  might  come  in  and  with  as  good  a  right  say, 
that  the  assertions  of  his  opponents  are  blasphemy  against  the 
Son  and  Spirit ;  yea,  against  the  Trinity  itself;  inasmuch  as  they 
make  two  members  of  the  Trinity  have  a  part  in  the  divine 
Unity,  only  through  the  causality  of  the  other  member. 

How  can  any  one  justly  say,  moreover,  that  he  does  not  be- 
lieve in  the  only  begotten  Son  {ntxlg  (lovoy^vriq)^  who  acknowl- 
edges that  what  is  appropriately  Son  in  him  is  the  only  begot* 
ten ;  since  the  Godhead  exists  in  no  other  individual  being  in 
this  peculiar  way,  but  in  him  alone  ;  and  who,  with  all  this,  still 
does  not  concede  that  the  Godhead  of  the  Son  is  in  any  respect 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Father  ? 

Or  how  can  he  be  accused  of  want  of  feeling  in  respect  to 
the  honour  of  the  Spirit,  who  beholds  in  his  gifts  and  graces 
the  purest  resemblance  of  the  arcana  of  the  Godhead,  and  who 
looks  on  all  these  resemblances  with  the  highest  gratitude  and 

joy? 

But  perhaps  we  majr  find  the  right  key  to  unlock  the  secret 
of  the  accusations  against  Sabellius,  and  of  his  being  rejected 
as  a  heretic,  (although  this  did  not  take  place  by  the  act  of  any 
cotemporary  Synod),  in  a  passage  of  Basil ;  who  declares,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  accord  in  the  usual  doxology^ 
who  does  not  hold  fast  within  his  own  mind  the  ideas  of  the 

spectifig  his  only  begotten  Son,  the  first  bom  of  all  creation,  and  much 
stupidity  in  regard  to  the  Holy  Spirit.']— Hilary  (de  Synod.  96)  says  : 
Idciro  ne . . .  haeresis  uoionis  irreperet,  baec  impietas  damnatur,  etc. 
['Therefore,  lest  the  heresy  of  the  union  (Sabellianism  as  he  viewed 
it)  should  creep  in,  this  impiety  was  condemned,  etc.'J  And  again : 
Hinc  et  Sabellius,  dum  quod  'Ego  et  Pater  unum  sumusy'non  intelli- 
git,  sine  Deo  Patre  et  sine  Deo  Filio  est ;  Ibid.  ['  Hence  Sabellius, 
also,  while  he  knows  not  the  meaDing  of  /  and  my  Father  are  ontj  is 
without  (}od  the  Father  and  God  the  Son.*]  Again  (ad  Const  II.  9) 
he  says  that  which  reminds  one  of  the  manner  in  which  Tertullian 
handles  Prazeas.  And  certainly  Hilary  would  not  have  conceded 
that  Sabellius  believed  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  if  this  passage  had  led  him 
to  speak  of  this  subject. 

*  For  example :  &X£  tart  fih  6  najfjf^,  jUimp  ^a)y  to  that  neil 
iriXltnig,  (ISfit  nal  ni)yr\  %ov  viov  nai  tov  nvevfUKtoq  *  Athanas.  cont. 
SabeL  Greg.  11.  ['  But  the  Father,  who  has  perfect  Being  without 
any  thing  lacking,  is  the  root  and  fountain  of  the  Son  and  Spirit*] 
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peculiarities  of  each  member  of  the  Trinity  without  mixture  or 
confusion  of  them.* 

It  is  difficult  to  treat  affirmations  of  such  a  nature  in  a  serious 
way,  yet  it  is  worth  the  trouble  of  some  attention.  That  the 
numerous  Sabellian  churches  did  not  think  with  Basil,  and 
omitted  the  doxology  as  at  variance  with  their  doctrine,  is  in- 
deed certain ;  for  this  could  not  remain  unobserved.  But  the 
ascription  of  glory  and  thanksgiving  contained  in  the  doxo- 
logy, has  always  a  relation  to  the  beneficence  and  to  the  sav- 
ing operations  of  the  particular  members  of  the  Trinity ;  and 
as  the  appropriate  authors  of  these,  Sabellius  definitely  distm- 
guished  these  members.  With  him  it  was  a  peculiar  union  of 
me  Godhead  with  something  else ;  easily  and  simply  to  be  dis- 
tinguished, which  defined  the  province  of  each  member  of  the 
Trinity.  In  accordance  with  this,  the  Unity  might  be  glorified 
ai  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit ;  and  in  this  glorification  the  whole 
of  Christian  piety  might  be  concentrated,  as  believed  both  in  the 
fiayapx^cMind  in  the  oUovofAia, 

If  now  a  question  be  raised  here,  respecting  limitations  of  a 
transcendental  nature ;  then  Sabellius  might  well  have  asked, 
how  he  who  forayed  to  the  Son,  could  pray  to  a  Godhead  that 
was  begotten  ;  and  he  who  prayed  to  the  Spirit,  could  pray  to  a 
divine  nature  proceeding  in  an  indescribable  manner  from  the 
Father ;  and  yet  the  petitioner  at  the  same  time  be  able  to  sep- 
arate the  one  from  the  other  [as  he  was  required  to  do],  when 
at  the  very  same  time  also  he  was  required  to  consider  the  gen- 
eration of  the  Son  as  unlike  to  any  thing  human,  which  of  course 
made  it  inconceivable  and  indescribable  to  him  ? 

The  objection  moreover  made  to  Sabellius,  he  might  disprove 
or  reply  to,  if  he  chose ;  and  no  one  can  make  it  out,  that  any 
injury  would  have  accrued  to  Christian  piety  in  consequence  of 
his  doctrinal  opinions. 

Still  less  can  he  be  accused  of  Judaizing.  This  could  be 
said  only  of  those  who  did  not  acknowledge  the  Godhead  of 
Christ,  from  Artemon  to  Paul  of  Samosata,  and  to  others  still 
later  and  of  the  like  sentiment.     From  these,  now,  Sabellius 

*  *Anrixww  yaQ  fii]  h  joig  bui<nov  IdidfAaai  rijv  duivoutr  /trofihnp^ 
icv/XVTor,  dvyrj&iirm  Ttaiql  xal  vi^  xal  iyU^  nrsvfAatt  ifiv  doloXoyUof 
inonXfjQWTai:  *  Ep.  210.  4.  ['  It  is  impossible  that  one,  who  (^as  not 
his  miDd  fi^ed  fVom  confusion  respecting  the  pecuh'arities  of  ea<!h  per- 
son, should  be  able  fUlly  to  accord  with  the  doxology  to  Father,  Son, 
mad  Spirit.'] 
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was  as  far,  or  even  further,  removed  than  his  opponents ;  al- 
though the  latter,  through  ignorance,  sometimes  rank  him  with 
the  aforesaid  Paul.*^  Sabellius  not  only  acknowledged  the 
Godhead  of  Christ,  but  he  did  it  in  such  a  way,  that  in  com- 
parison with  him  even  the  Athanasians  are  Judaizers.  For  in- 
asmuch as  these  mamtain,  that  even  under  the  Old  Testament 
the  Son  was  acknowledged,  they  do  in  a  great  measure  remove 
the  essential  dijSerence  between  Judaism  and  Christianity.  Sa- 
bellius, however,  denied  that  the  Son  was  revealed  under  the 
Old  Testament ;  and  he  avows  his  belief  that  this  divine  revela- 
tion commenced  with  the  new  dispensation.  Consequently  he 
must  have  regarded  Judaism  as  less  complete  and  satisfactory, 
than  his  opponents  seem  to  have  done. 

The  passage  of  Dionysius  quoted  above  naturally  gives  occa- 
sion to  conclude  this  essay,  by  a  short  sketch  of  some  of  th# 
historical  relations  suggested  in  the  view  that  has  been  taken. 
Before  I  make  some  rertiarks,  as  I  intend  in  the  sequel  io  do, 
on  the  manner  in  which  this  celebrated  teacher  opposed  Sabel- 
lius, we  must  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the  origin  of  Sabellian 
views,  in  order  to  render  them  more  complete  and  explicit. 

The  whole  form  of  the  Sabellian  doctrine,  as  we  have  traced 
it  from  its  beginnings,  might  have  arisen  in  and  by  itself,  with- 
out having  been  evoked  by  doctrinal  strife ;  for,  in  order  to  form 
such  views,  one  needed  only  to  take  into  consideration  the  views 
that  are  common  to  all  Christians  respecting  a  revelation  through 
Christ  and  belief  in  Christ,  and  also  what  Scripture  and  history 
mform  us  respecting  the  gifts  and  graces  of  the  Spirit.  That 
such  views  as  those  of  Sabellius,  however,  were  from  the  out- 
set formed  in  the  way  of  antithesis  to  the  Nazarean  opinions  re- 
specting Christ,  I  trust  is  sufficientiy  clear ;  for  those  opinions, 
in  themselves  regarded  and  literally  understood,  cannot  be 
viewed  as  consistent  with  Christianity.  It  is  only  when  those 
who  advocate  them  shew,  by  their  lives,  that  they  possess  a 

*  SapiXXtog  9k  joif  SafMconiotg  IlavXofv  %al  xiay  %tn  ainoy  inididiut^ 
TO*  tVjfir  yyiifirp^'  Athanas.  cont.  Apollin.  II.  4.  [*  Sabellius  disclosed 
the  same  views  as  those  of  Paul  of  Samosata  and  his  adherents.']  But 
the  view  which  Atbanasius  here  exhibits  of  Paul,  does  not  accord 
with  what  we  learn  respecting  him  from  other  sources  which  are 
authentic.  The  only  point  of  union  between  him  and  Sabellius  was^ 
that  both  denied  the  derivation  of  a  hypostaucal  Logos  out  of  the 
Godhead. 
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Christian  spirit,  i.  e.  when  their  lives  are  better  than  their  doc- 
trine, that  they  can  be  regarded  as  Christians. 

That  such  an  antithesis  was  a  matter  of  desi^,  may  be  con- 
cluded from  the  fact,  that  Noetus,  as  soon  as  he  was  attacked, 
alleged  his  opposition  to  the  Nazaraean  views  in  the  way  of  de- 
fence, and  put  it  to  his  own  account  as  a  matter  of  credit.*  It 
would  even  seem,  that  he  gave  this  turn  to  his  explanation  of 
the  development  of  the  Godhead  in  Christ,  viz.,  that  it  was  like 
the  ancient  theophanieSy  for  the  special  purpose  of  making  its 
credibility  more  striking  than  he  cpuld,  if  he  assumed  the  incar- 
nation of  the  Divinity  as  being  a  fact  entirely  unique  in  its  kind. 
But  of  any  mfiuence  of  opposite  doctrines  upon  their  expres- 
sions and  formulas,  I  can  find  no  certain  evidence  in  what  is 
said  of  Noetus,  Praxeas,  or  Beryll. 

The  further  development  of  views  like  those  of  Sabellius, 
from  the  time  of  Beryll  down  to  the  period  in  which  Sabellius 
himself  flourished,  proceeded  without  much  hindrance,  inas- 
much as  it  took  place  in  a  region  remote  from  the  theatre  of  the 
.  earlier  theological  contests.  Even  in  the  case  of  Sabellius  Um- 
self,  so  far  as  one  can  gather  from  the  scanty  notices  we  have 
of  him,  it  is  easy  to  separate  those  formulas  and  phrases  which 
arose  from  the  heat  of  contest,  from  those  which  did  not ;  and 
sqch  a  process  would  undoubtedly  result  in  the  production  of 
evidence,  which  would  satisfactorily  disclose  the  freedom  and 
consistency  of  his  views. 

But  whence  came  another  polemic  system  of  doctrine,  oppo- 
sed to  aD  views  like  those  of  Sabellius,  but  which  still  dia  not 
originate  from  opposition  to  these  views  nor  was  directly  occa- 
sioned by  them  ?  We  can  hardly  give  it  any  other  name,  than' 
ikepolmic  system  of  the  Alexandrine  School;  for  oqt  of  this, 
and  as  its  advocates,  came  forth  Origen  against  Beryll,  and  Di- 
onysius  against  Sabellius.  In  regard  to  Hippolytus,  the  oppo- 
nent of  Noetus,  we  do  not  know  from  wnence  he  v^aa ;  and 
TertuUian,  it  must  be  conceded,  was  connected  with  the  School 
in  question  only  in  an  indirect  way.  Yet  both  of  these  last  na- 
med writers  were  filled  with  Alexandrine  views ;  and  (what  is 
of  the  greatest  moment  to  our  present  purpose^  with  the  appre- 
hension that  the  Logos  sprsn^  substantially  (ovatcudws)  from  the 
Godhead,  and  that  this  derivation  itself  constituted  the  Godhead 

*  Ti  ovp  Hmiop  nom,  do^aCiop  toif  Xquniv ;  Hippolytus,  cont  Noe- 
turn,  1.     [<  What  evil  then  do  I  commit,  by  glorifying  Christ?^ 
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of  the  Son,  which  was  onty  an  exact  copy  of  the  ori^al.  With 
these  yiews  the  doctrine  of  Beryll,  viz.,  that  the  appropriate 
Sonship  of  Christ  commenced  in  time,  did  not  at  all  harmonize. 
Origen  therefore  came  out  against  it^  as  soon  as  he  obtained  a 
knowledge  of  it. 

Still  1^  did  the  more  mature  and  more  completely  formed 
system  of  SabelKus  agree  with  Alexandrine  views.  It  threaten- 
ed,  moreover,  to  become  a  pojpular  system.  Against  this  Diony- 
sius  came  forth,  in  defence  of  the  common  views  of  the  Alex- 
andrine School  that  had  been  cherished  from  the  time  of  Cle- 
ment ;  with  moderation,  indeed,  as  to  his  ecdesiastical  actSj  in- 
asmuch as  he  did  not  excommunicate  the  [Sabellian]  Pentapo- 
litan  cfautehes,  nor  their  offit^ers ;  but  still  with  great  warmth  of 
feeling,  at  the  vehement  ptaage  above  quoted  (p.  70)  fully 
evinces.  This  vehemence  of  feeling  added  to  the  difficukie^t 
that  already  had  attached  themselves  to  the  Alexandrine  system ; 
^although  what  Dionysius  says,  is  all  of  it  much  in  the  spirit  01 
the  Schobl  at  Alexandria.  In  fact,  the  theory  which  Dionysius 
has  presented  to  view  and  placed  in  a  strong  Hght,  is  in  sub- 
stance the  same  which  Arius  afterwards  maintained  against  the 
formulas  of  the'Sabelhans. 

One  example  may  suffice  to  illustrate  the  difficulty  that  at- 
tends his  views.  He  predicates  d/ivvfiaia  only  of  the  sub- 
stance or  esscftice  of  the  Godhead.  Now  if  the  fact  of  being 
unbegoiten  is  a  matter  essential  to  Oodhead,  ^which  Dionyshis 
assumes),  theri  the  Gtodhead  of  the  Son  which  is  b^otten  of 
course  cannot  be  a  partaker  in  one  essential  attribute  of  Divini- 
ty.* Of  course  also,  according  to  this  view^  the  Son  cannot 
be  derived  substantially  {ovatwdwg)  from  the  Unity  or  Patemi^, 
but  must  be  formed  in  some  other  way,  or  created  out  of  noth- 
ing ;  and  consequently  his  essence  must  be  unlike  that  of  the 
Unity,  [i.  e.  he  could  not  be  truly  and  ovaiei^eSg  God.] 

Even  the  friends  of  Dionysius  concede  that  he  has  here  ex<t 
posed  himself;  and  (hey  merely  allege,  in  the  way  of  rephr,  that* 
what  is  said  in  the  heat  of  contest  must  not  be  urged  to  the  let- 
ter.f    But  after  all,  the  views  of  Dionysius  agree  too  well  with 

♦  J^  fup  yag  ahtb  ii/imjtop  itni  o  ^toq,  xai  (Atria  icrth  avto9,  As 
if  itnoi,  us  n  iytmhjtrla  %,  t.  X,  Dionysius,  in  Easeb.  Praen.  Evang. 
VII.  18.  [*  If  now  €rod  is  that  which  is  nnbeg^otteD,  and  dytnffi<rla, 
as  one  may  say,  belongs  substantiaUy  to  him,  etc.'] 

f  ^aal  tovtw  h  inunoXfi  tov  iiauaqlvipf  J^orvaiw  tl^mxiifai  nolrma 
icaJ  ytpiffif  thai  toy  vior  %ov  &90V,  ftffxt  di  ffiati  Uiw  aiXct  |mw  uat 
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tbe  general  tenor  of  the  Alexandrine  doctrine,  to  admit  such  ao 
apology  to  have  moch  currency.    Arius  himself  says,  plainly 

ovakar  airrir  Jrtu  xcv  natqoq  . .  .not  b/qo^  *  ofioh>/wfi»  mt*  ^/iS^ 
dpaitounmp^inurtoXTpfcnitov'  Athanas. de  SeoteDC IHonys.  4.  [^Tbej 
■ay  that  the  late  Dkmyaiua  affirmed  the  Soo  of  God  to  be  created  and 
produced,  and  that  he  was  not  by  his  nature  the  same  in  aobetance  as 
tbe  Father,  but  something  different  from  him  . . .  and  that  he  even 
wrote  after  this  tenor.  And  we  confess  that  there  is  such  an  epistle 
of  his.*]  The  image  from  Dionysius,  so  often  urged  by  others,  re- 
specting the  vintner  and  the  vine,  I  shall  the  less  insist  upon,  because, 
confounding  two  different  parables,  he  seems  to  have  designed  to  ex- 
press nothing  more  than  a  dissimilarity  in  general ;  as  sometimes 
represented  by  Christ  himself. — ^EneMi  yaq  S^fitw  {  SafitlXkv  a^ti- 
a^f  ^Pttyneur&fi . . .  Ta  ii^qwtli/mq  nal  wxtl&q  inqi  tov  Son^qo^  u^ft- 
fiha  iiiffOi  nun  airtmp'  Ibid.  9.  ['For  when  the  Saheliian  heresy 
crept  in,  he  (Dionysius)  was  compelled  to  throw  out,  in  opposition  to 
them,  the  things  which  are  spoken  of  the  Saviour  in  an  ordinary  way 
and  after  the  manner  of  men.'] — Ibid.  6,  ov  dii  di  w  %a%  otxovofi/oty 
^'Qafpofitpa  xai  /iyofuwa,  jcnrta  xaxarifonoig  dix^^ah  ^  <K  ^^  UHov 
htaaiof  tXmiv  fiovXrjinif.  ['  It  is  not  becoming,  moreover,  to  take  those 
things  in  a  bad  way,  which  are  written  and  said  respecting  tbe  gospel- 
dispensation  ;  nor  for  each  one  to  force  them  to  conform  to  his  own 
wishes.*] — So  Basil  also  says  of  him :  ex^^  fiq  ronntjai  t^c  *^  ^n- 
(fpd'QvXX4)Vfiiiniig  iunfitlag  t?J;  xora  to  apo/uuor  Xiyu,  ovtog  iaxvif  wrof 
^/iug  4^fuv  6  TiQwtog  ti  oniQ/una  naqwrx*"^ '  o^toy  ^t  to  <npod(fa  (kw-- 
Iw&M  apmthuv  t^  Za^^liif^  . . .  (^  y  joeovjop  i^oQxovv  duiai,  on 
av  tavTOp  tw  vnoxtiiurt^  natiiQ  xal  viog,  *al  tavta  tx^tv  nata  tov  filour- 
ipTifiovrtog  TO  v^mftriquu  ['  For  this  one  (Dionysius)  is  almost  of  the 
same  impious  sect  which  is  now  so  much  talked  of,  that  (I  mean) 
which  asserts  dissimilarity.  So  fiur  as  we  know,  he  first  fiirnished 
the  seed.  The  ground  of  this  was,  his  earnest  desire  to  restrain  Sa- 
bellius  ...  to  do  which  it  would  have  sufficed  to  shew,  that  Father  and 
Son  are  not  the  same  in  substance ;  and  this  would  have  ensured  the 
victory  over  the  blasphemer'].  All  this  is  fiat  enough ;  for  on  the 
ground  that  v7iox$lfUPw  is  maide  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  Sabellius 
might  easily  admit  it,  because  he  would  concede,  that  some  things 
might  be  said  of  the  Son,  which  could  not  be  said  of  the  Father. — 
Again,  Ep.  92,  o  di,  Itva  nirv  ipo^y&g  xal  ht  tov  n^iortog  xataxgarp^ 
oix  HtQOJfjfta  fiovor  rwp  vnwnafntop  TJ^rcoi,  ilka  no*  ovalag  ditupogdr, 
%al  9wafumg  wpB^w,  ttcA  do^  naQuXXayrit.  [*  But  he  (Dionysius)  that 
he  might  certainly  and  superabundantly  get  the  better  of  his  opponent^ 
not  only  maintained  a  diversity  of  hypostasis,  but  also  a  difterence  of 
substance,  and  a  diminution  of  power,  and  a  diversity  of  glory.']  But 
all  this,  not  even  owlag  duupoQir  excluded,  is  contained  or  implied  in 
the  passages  of  Origan  and  Clement  above  cited. 
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enough,  that  he  only  wishes  to  preserve  fully  and  truly  the  doc- 
trine for  a  long  time  held  by  the  clergy  at  Alexandria ;  and  in 
later  times,  the  Arians  often  make  their  appeal  to  the  views  of 
Dionysius. 

On  the  whole,  one  may  truly  say  that  the  w^^andnne  views, 
so  far  as  they  were  concerned  with  the  contest  against  Sabel- 
lianism,  were  Arian  views.  Plainly  the  Alexandrine  fathers 
misunderstood  Sabellius.  They  designed  to  avoid  all  appear- 
ance of  dividmg  that  which  was  homogeneous  in  the  Godhead ; 
but  Sabellius,  m  fact,  never  affirmed  nor  taught  thb.  Arius, 
however,  could  think  of  nothing  but  division  in  a  corporeal  sense, 
as  applied  to  the  Godhead.*  In  order,  moreover,  to  hold  fast 
the  subordination-theory,  the  Arian  party  of  the  clergy  went  so 
fiur  as  to  give  up  the  original  and  divine  hypostasis  of  the  Logos ; 
so  that  even  the  very  appearance  of  homoousian  ftigog^  i.  e.  di- 
vision  or  partition  in  the  Godhead,  should  be  avoided. 

In  process  of  time  these  views  (like  to  those  of  the  Gnostics, 
although  the  persons  who  held  them  were  not  conscious  of  this 
and  were  opposed  to  Gnosticism),  so  unfolded  themselves,  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  lost  its  true  ground,  and  a  suspicion 
began  at  length  to  arise  in  the  church,  that  such  views  would 
lead  back  to  Hellenism,  i.  e.  polytheism.  This  roused  up  some, 
who  had  originally  been  in  the  same  Alexandrine  School  to 
make  oppositbn  to  Arianism  ;  and  by  such  were  the  usual  ec- 
clesiastical formulas  respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
brought  to  nearly  their  present  state. 

We  must  not  omit  here  a.  distinct  consideration  of  a  very  in- 
teresting period  of  time.  A  brief  historical  view  of  it  may  be 
thus  presented. 

In  the  Alexandrine  Christology  there  were  two  elements 
brought  into  connection  with  each  other,  without  ever  being 
consolidated  into  one ;  viz.,  the  subordination  of  the  Son  to  the 
Father ;  and  the  Godhead  of  the  Son  as  hypostatic  Logos. 
When  the  theory  of  Noetus  respecting  Ood  revealedy  had  at 

*  El  8i  TO,  'JSS  ainov,  %al  to,  ^£k  tov  nat(fog  i^riX^or  %€u  ^tta,  is,  fd" 
qog  oevToi)  oiioovai,w,  %al  ag  nqo^oXri  vno  xwoiv  voiiiai, '  avrS-nog  unai 
o  nan^Q,  Ttal  dtalgttog,  xal  t^cttto^,  nal  ewfia  xaj  avtovg '  Arius,  in 
Atbanas.  de  Synod.  16.  ['But  if  these  words :  /  came  out  from  Wm, 
and  I  come  from  the  Father,  are  considered  by  some  as  meaning  a  ho- 
moousian part  of  him,  or  an  emanation ;  then,  according  to  them,  the 
Father  must  be  eomposite,  and  divisible,  and  mutabfe,  and  have  a 
body.'] 
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kngtb  become  unfrdded  fully  into  a  Trinkaritn  doctrine,  as  it 
did  in  the  hands  of  Sabellius ;  and  this,  before  the  Alexandrine 
School  had  developed  a  specific  and  defined  doctrine  of  the 
Trini^  (for  such  was  the  case^  ;  the  views  of  Sabellius  occa- 
sioned a  controversy  m  the  Alexandrine  Schocd,  which  finally 
separated  the  two  elements  above  named.  The  Arian  party, 
in  order  to  hold  fast  to  the  subordination-lheary,  let  go  thie  the- 
ory respecting  the  divine  hypostasis  of  the  Logos,  in  order  that 
they  might  go  to  a  still  farther  remove  from  SabeDian  equaU^ 
or  identity.  The  Athanasian  party,  howeva*,  fearing  that,  if 
the  Son  should  have  divine  honours  paid  him  and  yet  be  repu- 
ted as  of  a  substance  different  ftom  that  of  the  Father,  there 
would  be  an  appearance  of  polytheism,  elevated  the  bjrpostatic 
Logos  or  Godhead  in  the  Son  to  a  most  exalted  rank,  (as  ap* 
pears  from  the  writings  of  all  this  party),  even  so  as  to  introduce  a 
kind  of  equality  as  to  substance  among  the  persons  of  the  Trin- 
ity. In  order  to  accomplish  this  end,  they  left  out  of  view  the 
snbordination-theory  as  much  as  they  could  ;  but  still  they  hdd 
fiist  to  separate  personality,  inasmuch  as,  in  common  with  the 
Arians,  they  were  opposed  to  the  views  of  Sabellius. 

As  Sabellius  was  desirous  of  making  out  an  entire  antithesis 
to  the  Nazaraean  views,  so  the  Arians  and  Athanaaans,  who  were 
both  opposed  to  him,  stood,  almost  unconsciously,  between  Sa- 
belline  and  the  Naxaraeans.  Both  Arians  and  Athanasians 
maintained,  each  party  in  their  own  way,  that  Sabellius,  in  order 
to  oppose  the  Nazarenes,  had  on  the  one  hand  done  too  much, 
and  on  the  other  too  little.  But  both  of  these  parties  sought  in 
vain  for  some  established  stand-point  between  Sabellius  and  the 
Nazaraean  sect.  The  Arians,  continually  divided  among  them- 
selves, could  unite  at  last  onfy  in  an  assumption,  which  left 
nothing  that  was  properly  divine  to  Christ;  and  still,  in  order 
to  avoid  being  Nazaraeans,  they  actually  verged  toward  the  views 
of  the  Docetae.  On  the  other  hand  the  Athanasians,  in  as  much  as 
they  were  not  willing  to  give  np  the  subordination-theory  of  the 
old  Alexandrian  School,  were  compelled  in  various  ways  to 
approximate  near  to  Arianism ;  especially  so  because  they 
sought  to  avoid  what  they  called  the  Sabellian  confounding*  of 
persons.  In  so  doing  they  made  a  distinction  between  ovaiu  and 
vjiooraaiff  as  applied  to  the  supreme  Being  hunself;  and  yet 

•  •  S{fyxv(fi^i  and  particularly  in  Epipbanius,  by  way  of  ridlenle,  it 
is  named  awedo«9)ff  [besmeariog.] 
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tbey  could  never  establish  any  metes  and  bounds  for  this  dis-^ 
tinction.  Consequently  they  were  contbually  oscillating  be* 
tween  approach  to  Tritheism,  or  else  to  SabelUanism ;  as  Basil 
himself  acknowledges.'*  The  more  the  predicates  of  uo$v6v 
and  idiov,  in  respect  to  the  Godhead,  were  insisted  on,  the 
more  did  they  approach  to  Tritheism  ;  most  of  all  when  the 
xoivov  was  treated  much  in  the  way  of  the  Nominalists ;  for  by 
this  mode  of  proceeding,  notlmig  at  last  but  a  unity  of  power 
and  will  was  left,  and  even  this  unity  was  infringed  upon  by 
their  views  of  generation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  the 
internal  hypostatic  existence  was  msisted  on,  the  nearer  they 
approached  to  Sabellianism.  One  may  even  say,  that  those 
who  interpreted  the  relation  of  unity  to  Trinity  in  the  former 
way  in  the  Athanasian  formulas,  are  farther  removed  from  those 
who  interpreted  it  in  the  latter  way,  than  these  are  from  the 
Sabellians. 

On  the  contrary,  such  oscillation  on  the  Sabellian  side  cannot 
be  shewn  by  any  facts  from  history.  Indeed  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  shew  how  it  could  ever  have  arisen  from  the  simple 
elements  of  Sabellianism,  had  this  continued  to  flourish.  Where* 
as  it  follows  from  the  very  mode  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  Symbols  originated,  that  this  could  never  come  to  a  pure 
systematical  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  For^  not  to  speak  of  the 
first  person  which  according  to  these  Symbols  is  not  like  the 
other  two,  still  the  second  and  third  persons,  according  to  them, 
are  not  like  to  each  other.  The  hypoatasb  of  the  Logos  as  a 
divine  perfection  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  theory  respecting  the  sec- 
ond person ;  but  not  so  of  the  third.  Moreover  the  second  per- 
som,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  Sjrmbols,  is  produced  urom 
the  first  only  by  generation  ;  which  is  left  wholly  undefined, 
when  one  merely  avers  that  it  is  not  like  any  human  generatbn. 
But  the  third  person  is  said  to  proceed  from  the  first  in  an  in* 
de^cribable  manner  (ccQ^iitctig) ;  which  again  one  at^mpts  to 
explain  by  tropical  expressions ;  but  these,  on  nearer  inspection, 
prove  to  be  wholly  incapable  of  making  any  definite  limitation. 

Hence  the  third  person,  notwithstanding  protestations  to  the 
contrary  and  against  any  unequality,  is  undeniably  represented  to 
be  inferior  to  the  others.  Hence  too  arises  the  great  multitude  (tf 
formulas,  which  bear  merely  the  negative  stamp  of  caution  against 
some  error.    All  this  shews  that  the  Athanasian  form  of  doetrinf 

•  BpisL  185. 2. 
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arose  much  less  from  any  definite  and  positive  bads,  than  from 
the  effort  to  avoid  the  force  of  other  assertions  made  by  an  op- 
posing party,  and  to  wind  one's  way  through  them.  To  the 
SabeUian  views  we  cannot  refuse  at  least  to  yield  our  testimo- 
ny, that  they  are  the  result  of  originality  of  thought  and  inde- 
pendence of  mind. 


Additional  Remarks  bt  the  Translator. 

It  appears  from  the  implied  and  express  approbation  which 
Dr.  Schleiermacher  gives  to  the  sentiments  of  Sabellius  as 
above  ascertained,  that  he  accords  substantially  with  his  views. 
But  when  I  say  this,  the  reader  must  call  to  mind,  in  order  that 
I  may  not  be  misunderstood,  nor  Dr.  S.  misinterpreted,  that  the 
common  opmion  respecting  Sabellianism  has  been  shewn  by  the 
investigation  of  Dr.  S.,  at  least  he  is  himself  fully  persuaded 
that  it  has  been  shewn,  to  be  quite  erroneous.  The  common 
opinion  makes  Sabellianism  very  litde  if  any  thing  better  than 
the  doctrine  of  the  Patripassians,  which  abolishes  all  distinction 
of  person  (n^oamnov)  in  the  Godhead,  and  represents  the  Fa- 
ther and  the  Movis  as  in  all  respects  one  and  the  same ;  and 
also  maintains,  that  the  names  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  are  mere- 
ly names  of  various  modes  of  action,  or  of  various  developments 
of  powers,  belonging  to  that  Being  who  is  ever  and  only  ooe 
and  the  same. 

If  Dr.  S.  is  right  id  his  conclusions  respecting  Sabellius,  (and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  shew  that  he  is  not),  then  does  the  sys- 
tem of  Sabellius  difier  in  a  very  important  respect  from  the 
scheme  of  doctrine  just  mentioned.  Sabellius  did  not  hold 
that  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  are  the  names  of  mere  pow- 
ers or  attributes,  or  mere  developments  of  them.  Grod,  acting 
as  hypostasis,  i.  e.  (so  to  speak)  in  a  personal  manner,  as  Fa- 
ther and  as  Son  and  as  Spirit,  was  what  he  strenuously  main- 
tained. God  acting  in  reference  to  the  scheme  of  redemption, 
first  as  Father  in  preparing  for  it,  secondly  as  Son  in  makinz 
atonement,  and  thirdly  as  Spirit  by  sanctifying  the  heart  ana 
thus  carrying  the  whole  plan  into  execution,  was  what  he  ap- 
pears most  stricdy  to  have  maintained.  At  any  rate,  such  is  the 
view  of  Dr.  S.  himself. 

The  question  is  not,  then,  whether  SabelUus,  according  to 
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tUs  corrected  view  of  his  sentimcDt  believedi  nor  whether  Dr. 
S.  with  him,  believed,  in  the  redl  and  proper  divinity  of  Fathery 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  Higher  Trinitarians,  in  this  sense,  can 
be  found  in  no  place  nor  in  any  age  of  the  chi^rch,  than  these 
distinguished  individuals.  That  there  is  really  and  truly  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Godhead,  which  are  not  mere 
names  of  powers  or  attributes,  nor  of  simple  developments  of 
them,  but  names  that  correspond  to  real  developments  of  the 
Godhead  in  a  hypostatical  sense,  is  fully  maintained  by  them* 
Th^t  Grod  has  developed  himself  in  these  three  different  ways, 
b  what  they  believe  to  be  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  and  to  be 
commended  to  our  spiritual  consciousness*  by  the  nature  of  our 
wants,  woes,  and  sins.  Hence  a  Trinity^  aind  not  a  Duality,  or 
a  Pentade,  or  a  Heptade,  etc.  All  accusations  of  confounding 
the  persons  in  the  Trinity,  are  mere  deductions  of  opponents 
from  the  principles  thus  laid  down ;  they  are  altogether  rejected 
by  the  authors  themselves  of  this  opinion. 

Sabellius  and  Dr.  S.  maintam  indeed,  that  the  Movag  or 
divine  Being  simply  and  in  himself  considered,  is  not  the  sub- 
ject of  hypostatic  distinctions.  These  they  consider  as  having 
commenced  in  time ;  i.  e.  when  God,  or  the  Movag  manifested 
himself  as  Creator,  when  the  Logos  became  incarnate  in  Christ ; 
and  at  all  times  when  the  Spirit  of  Grace  has  operated  on  the 
hearts  of  men.  In  their  view,  it  is  the  Moviq  simply  in  each 
of  those  cases,  who  has  developed  himself  in  these  diverse 
ways;  and  this  diversity  of  personal  or  hypostatic  develop* 
ments,  constitutes  in  their  view  the  personality^  i.  e.  the  differ- 
ent persons^  of  the  Godhead.  But  nothing  is  farther  from  their 
design,  than  to  confound  these  different  manifestations  of  the 
Godhead,  or  to  reduce  the  Trinity  merely  to  one  person.  The 
Father  is  Father,  and  not  Son  nor  Spirit ;  the  Son  is  Son,  and 
not  Father  nor  Spirit ;  and  so  of  the  third  person. 

Nor  do  they  at  all  admit  that  this  development  of  the  God- 
head is  something  that  manifests  itself  in  a  merely  temporary 
way,  and  then  returns  to  its  former  state ;  they  do  not  hold  to 
a  ^  mere  nXajwiafioq  of  the  Divinity,  which  is  followed  after  a 
lapse  of  time  by  contraction  again.  This  the  opponents  of 
Sabellius  incorrectly  charged  him  with  maintaining.  The  rela- 
tions of  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  once  constituted,  are  (as 
he  viewed  them)  enduring,  and  never  will  cease  to  exist.  They 
have  such  a  relation  to  the  church,  that  as  long  as  the  redeem- 
ed shall  live  and  be  happy,  so  long  the  most  distinguished  glory 
22 
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of  the  ecooooiy  of  redempdoo,  diat  of  Father,  Soo  and  Spirit, 
will  not  cease  to  shine.  The  Trinity  once  actaaUj  constituted, 
the  persons  of  the  Godhead  once  really  and  fully  subsbting,  this 
new  relation  of  the  dirinity,  will  and  can  never  be  changed. 

Here  then  is  Trinity;  here  are  three  eternal  persons  m  ooe 
Godhead,  eternal  a  parte  post;  here  is  Father  and  Son  and 
Spirit,  each  really  and  truly  divme ;  here  are  all  the  oEBces  that 
the  works  of  creation  and  providence,  the  redemption  and  sano^ 
tification  and  glori6cation  of  the  church  require  ;  and  Dr.  S. 
asks  with  deep  emotion,  What  more  is  demanded  ?  What  more 
is  necessary  ?  What  more  can  further  the  interests  of  prm^ical 
piety? 

An  extensive  examination  of  this  theory  of  Trinity  will  eaalj 
lead  us  to  see,  that  the  great  difierence  between  it  and  the  an- 
cient patnstical  one,  b,  that  it  does  not  albwthe  substantial 
{ovaiwdiif)  derivation  of  the  second  and  third  persons  as  divine  ; 
nor  does  it,  as  the  ancient  theory  did,  acknowledge  distinctions 
of  a  so-named  personal  nature,  antecedent  to  the  time  of  the 
creation.  It  differs  from  the  predominant  nK>dem  view  of  the 
Trinity,  inasmuch  as  it  rejects  the  idea  of  personality  bdng 
bestowed  on  the  second  and  third  persons  by  the  first,  and 
makes  personality  itself  to  consist  in  the  diflferent  manifestations 
of  the  Movag  and  its  diflferent  ways  of  union  with,  and  actioii 
in,  created  things. 

The  first  thought  that  naturally  suggesU  itself  to  the  mind,  in 
reflecting  upon  this  view,  leads  to  the  question :  How  can  per^^ 
sonality  arise  in  time,  and  not  belong  essentially  and  originally 
to  the  Crodhead  itself?  How  can  the  Divinity,  who  is  immuta- 
ble, assume  an  attitude  so  new  as  would  be  the  taking  to  himself 
a  threefold  personality,  which  did  not  ori^aUy  and  essentially 
belong  to  him  ? 

It  is  easy  to  see,  that  these  questions  must  be  solved  by  de* 
termining  what  personality  means.  By  one  method  of  de&ung 
it,  we  may  represent  the  theory  of  Dr.  S.  as  nearly  absurd ;  at 
least  it  will  appear  at  once  to  be  contradk^tory  to  the  nature  of 
the  Crodhead,  which  is  essentially  immutable.  By  another,  no 
formidable  difficulties  will,  on  diis  score,  be  found  to  militate 
against  the  views  of  this  acute  and  distinguished  writer. 

What  then  is  perbonalitt  as  applied  to  the  Oodheadi 

The  great  problem  among  most  Trinitarians  has  been,  so  to 
define  and  limit  personality,  that  it  will  not  interfere  widi  the 
essential  unity  of  the  Divine  Nature ;  a  proUem  whksh  does  not 
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seem  to  bate  been  sdved  to  the  Batisfieu^tion  of  aO,  by  aoy  one 
of  the  current  definitions  which  have  prevailed  in  modem  sys- 
tems of  Theology. 

I  will  not,  for  the  sake  of  illustrationi  dwell  here  on  the  an- 
cient modes  of  representing  this  subject,  which  have  been  so 
fiilly  presented  to  view,  in  the  introductory  part  of  this  essay* 
Specific  and  not  numeric  unity,  was  what  the  ancient  fathers 
mostly  mabtained ;  as  is  evident  from  the  whole  tenor  of  their 
iUustrations  which  are  drawn  from  material  objects,  and  espe- 
cially disclosed  by  those  which  are  drawn  from  difl^nt  and 
individual  men,  such  as  Paul,  Peter,  and  John.  The  theoretical 
inconsistency  of  this  with  the  real  unity  of  God,  has  so  forced 
itself  on  the  minds  of  most  of  the  distinguished  theokM^ians  of 
modem  times,  that  they  have  tacitly,  although  not  professedly^ 
abandoned  the  real  doctrine  of  the  Nicene  Creed ;  as  has  al- 
ready been  shown  in  the  former  part  of  the  present  disquisition. 

Let  us  come  down  to  the  modem  writers,  then,  who  hold  to 
a  numerical  unity  of  essence  or  substance  in  the  Godhead,  and 
represent  personality  as  the  only  thins  communicated  by  the 
first  to  the  second  and  third  persons  of  the  Trinity.  Our  first 
inijmiry  of  course  is :  How  have  they  defined  penondlity? 

The  shortest  method  in  which  1  can  illustrate  this,  b  to  pro- 
duce the  definitions  themselves. 

Melancthon:  Persona  est  substantia  inditfidua^  intelligenst 
incommunicabilis,  non  sustenta  in  alianatura. 

Buddaeus  :  Personae  voce  suppositum  intelligens  denotatur. 
Per  suppositum,  autem,  substantia  singulariscompleta,  incom- 
municabilis, non  aliunde  stutentataj  intelligitur.  • .  Tres  personae 
m  essentia  divba . . .  tres  subsistentiae  incommunicabiles,  indiW- 
doae  naturae,  hac  ipsa  manente  indivisibili,  indigitantur. 

Baumgarten :  Person  means  a  supposiiym  which  is  the  ground 
of  certain  actions  peculiar  to  itself. 

Moms  :  Persona  significat  ens  per  se,  quod  intelligit,  et  cum 
iotellectu  agit. 

Reinhard:  Persona  est  individuum  subsistratiae  incompletae, 
per  se  libere  agens,  et  divinarum  perfectionum  particeps. 

Gerhard :  Persona  est  substantia  individua,  intellisens,  in- 
communicabilis, quae  non  sustentatur  in  alio,  vel  ah  auc.Non 
est  modus  subsistendi,  sed  est  substantia  certo  charactere  rive 
subsistendi  modo  insignita. 

Sohnhis  and  Eeckermann :  Hypostaris  est  rg6nog  vnagiimg, 

2jancfah]s :  Persona  est  ipsa  essentia  divina,  proprio  subristen- 
di  modo  distincta. 
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Turretin :  Yoxpersanae  proprie  concreta  est  non  tbstracta  ; 
quae,  praeter  formam  quae  est  personalitas,  subjectum  etiam 
DOtat  cum  forma  a  qua  denomioatur. 

Calvin :  Subsisteutia  m  essentia  Dei,  qua  ad  alios  relata,  pro- 
prietate  incommunicabili  distioguitur,  [foUowiBg  Justin  and  Da- 
mascenus  of  ancient  times.] 

Leibnitz,  at  the  request  of  Lioeffler,  wbo  wished  to  write  m 
opposition  to  some  English  Antitrinitarians,  sent  him  the  foUow- 
ing  definition :  "Several  persons  in  one  absolute  substance  nu- 
merically the  same,  signify  several  particular  intelligent  substan- 
ces essentially  relat^.''  Afterwards  he  changed  the  latter 
part  of  this  by  substituting  :  "  relative  incommunicable  modes 
of  subsistence."  A  third  time  he  added,  in  the  way  of  expla- 
nation :  "We  must  say  that  there  are  rdaHom  in  the  divine 
substance  which  distinguish  the  persons  ;  since  these  persons 
cannot  be  absolute  substances.  But  we  must  aver,  too,  that 
these  relations  are  wbstantial.  .  .  .  We  must  say  moreover, 
that  these  three  persons  are  not  as  absolute  substances  as  the 
whole." 

These  are  merely  specimens  of  what  might  be  gathered,  on 
all  sides,  firom  the  leading  books  in  theology. 

Of  some  of  these  definitions,  i.  e.  those  of  Melancthon  and 
Morus  and  some  others,  it  might  be  said,  that  the  word  person 
as  applied  to  three  different  men,  could  scarcely  receive  a  more 
full  and  complete  sense,  than  is  given  it  in  respect  to  the  (jod- 
head.  Tritheism  in  theory  seems  to  be  the  unavoidable  deduc- 
tion from  such  definitions.  Of  others  it  may  be  ,said,  that 
they  are  no  definitions,  for  they  contain  nothing  positive  or  dis- 
cretive.  The  definitions  of  Reinhard  and  Leibnitz  represent  the 
substance  of  the  person  in  the  Grodhead  as  incomplete.  But 
what  idea  can  the  human  mind  attach  to  such  a  definition  of 
personality  as  this?  What  is  that  which  is  a  divine  attribute  or 
property,  and  yet  is  incomplete  ? 

Other  definitions,  and  indeed  most  of  all  the  definitions,  rep- 
resent personally  as  incommunicable.  How  then  could  the 
Son  and  Spirit  have  an  incommunicable  attribute  communicated 
to  them? 

The  majority  of  those  who  undertake  to  define  personaliQr, 
represent  person  as  a  being  or  subsistence  who  is  not  sustained 
or  does  not  subsist  in  or  by  another.  Now  if  the  Father,  as 
most  of  these  theologians  hold,  communicates  personality  to  the 
Son  and  Spirit,  how  can  the  Son  and  Spuit  be  persons  that  do 
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not  subsist  in  or  by  another  ?  If  the  Father  is  thefons  or  prin- 
cipiumj  the  7117/17  or  ahla,  of  the  personality  of  the  Son  and 
Spirit,  then  how  is  it  that  the  persons  of  the  Son  and  Spirit  do 
not  subsist  by  him?  And  if  they  depend  on  him  for  per- 
sonality, (which  is  virtuaDy  maintained  bv  the  patristic  and  ex- 
pressly by  the  modem  theory  of  the  Trinity),  then  how  can 
their  personality  be  conceived  of  as  not  existing  in  and  by  him  ? 
To  avoid  this  difficuhy  we  must  say,  that  personality  being  once 
communicated  to  the  Son  and  Spirit,  it  then,  becomes  an  inde- 
pendent attribute.  But  in  this  way  the  difficulty  cannot  be  re- 
moved, for,  first,  the  same  writers  do  most  01  them  declare, 
that  personality  is  incommunicable;  and  secondly,  it  is  not 
within  the  power  of  the  human  mind  even  to  conceive  of  a 
being  that  is  independent  as  to  any  attributes,  so  long  as  that 
attribute  has  been  bestowed  by  another,  and  is  not  self-existent* 

Much  easier  can  I  stop  where  Hilary  does,  and  pour  out  my 
feeHogs  in  language  like  his,  than  I  can  adopt  any  of  these  de- 
finitions ;  with  the  exception  that  those  of  Baumgarten  and  Cal- 
vin in  a  modified  sense,  might  be  admitted  without  much  dan- 
ger, because  they  contain  so  little  ih^tis positive. 

The  truth  once  fuUy  admitted  (which  all  these  theolo^ansdo 
admit),  that  there  is  a  numerical  unity  of  substance  in  the  God- 
head, and  a  numerical  unity  of  all  the  attributes  essential  to 
Grodhead  in  the  Movag,  it  is  beyond  any  intellectual  power  that 
I  possess,  to  make  out  an  intelligible  and  consistent  proposition, 
from  any  of  the  more  usual  definitions  o[ person  in  the  God- 
head. 

Nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  personality  cannot 
be  applied  to  the  Grodhead  in  the  same  sense  as  it »  to  men, 
without  verging  towards  Tritheism.  In  this,  all  intelligent 
Trinitarians  of  the  present  day,  I  believe,  are  agreed.  What- 
ever personality  is  then,  it  is  not  such  as  that  of  three  distinct  and 
several  persons  among  men  who  have  merely  a  homogeneous 
nature,  while  they  have  distinct  and  bdividual  substances,  wills, 
afl[ections,  etc.  A  numerical  unity  of  substance  in  the  God- 
head, is  now  almost  universally  conceded  ;  and  this  necessari-^^ 
ly  excludes  such  personality  as  exists  among  diflferent  men. 

But  how  is  it  with  the  divine  attributes j  the  essential  and 
moral  attributes  of  the  Grodhead  ?  I  answer,  that  these  also  be- 
long of  course  to  the  numerically  one  essence  or  substance  of 
the  Godhead.  So  says  Turretin,  expressly  and  fully,  Quaast. 
XXVn.  ^  5 ;  and  so  say  most  others,    infinite  power,  wi»- 
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dom,  justice,  benevoleiic6|  etc.,  all  belong  to  the  Jfoi^ac,  i.  e. 
to  God  ID  his  simple  unity.  Indeed  if  this  be  not  the  ease, 
then  the  Mopog  cannot  be  really  and  truly  (jod ;  for  how  can 
there  be  a  God  without  the  attributes  essential  to  Godhead? 

In  fact,  the  leading  theologians,  when  they  come  to  treat  of 
the  essential  divine  attributes^  do  not  distbguish  them  from  the 
divine  tuence.  Thus  Gerhard  :  *'  Those  declarations  in  which 
God  is  called  life  itself,  light,  goodness,  etc.^  prove  the  emirt 
identity  romnimodam  identitatem)  of  divine  attributes  with 
divine  substance."  Vol.  I.  p.  108.  So  Turretin:  ^<The  at- 
tributes of  Grod  can  not  differ  in  reality  (non  possunt  realiter 
di£krre)  from  the  essence ;"  Tom.  I.  p.  306.  It  is  only  m  our 
modes  of  conception,  definition,  and  reasoning,  that  a  separa- 
tion is  to  be  made  between  attribute  and  sub^ance ;  at  least 
this  is  so,  if  we  are  to  listen  to  the  declarations  of  leading  theo* 
logians  m  respect  to  thb  subject. 

If  this  statement  be  correct,  or  if  it  be  substantially  so,  then 
we  mi^  draw  from  it  what  estimate  we  should  put  on  the  rea- 
soning of  those  who  make  personality  in  the  Godhead  to  involve 
the  idea  of  three  separate  consciousnesses,  wills,  ai^tions,  etc. 
Cftn  B,  spiritual  being,  i.  e.  can  the  Movig^  be  even  supposed  to 
exbt  without  a  consciousness,  will,  affections,  etc.  ?  Does  not  his 
moral  character,  do  not  his  moral  attributes,  consist  essentially 
in  these?  And  if  these  are  not,  as  theologians  aver,  in  reality  to 
be  distmguished  from  the  svbstanu  or  essence  of  the  Godhead ; 
and  if  this  substance  (as  all  agree)  is  numerieaUy  one  ;  then  how 
are  we  to  make  out  tnree  separate  wiUs,  afiecdons,  etc.  ?  Or  is 
it  that  the  Movig  is  God,  without  any  will  or  afibctions  ?  Or  if 
they  belong  to  him,  then  does  the  Father  as  one  person  have  a 
separate  wUl,  and  the  Son  and  Spirit  as  second  and  third  per- 
sons have  each  a  separate  will  ?  And  are  we,  in  this  way  of  rea- 
sonbg,  to  make  out  four  separate  consciousnesses,  a£^tions, 
etc.,  in  the  Godhead  ?  What  is  all  this  in  reality,  but  going 
back  to  an  ibsohxiQ  plurality  in  the  Godhead,  and  maintaining 
nothing  m  effect  but  mere  specific  unity  ? 

To  say  that  declarations  like  those  in  John  and  Paul,  viz.  that 
the  Logos  created  all  things^  and  that  Crod  made  the  world  by  his 
Son^  must  prove  a  distinct  will  of  Son  and  Father,  amounts 
to  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  that  they  must  prove  the  exist^ce 
of  distinct  essential  attributes.  In  the  like  way  the  Arians  say, 
that  the  declaration  of  Jdm,  and  the  Logos  was  with  Chd^ 
proves  that  he  could  not  be  the  Mme  as  God,  but  must  be  a  dis- 
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tioct  and  d]£E0reDt  being;  else  how  coidd  he  be iifi^Ahiin?  But 
here  one  is  tempted  to  exclaim  :  When  shall  we  come  fullj  to 
learn,  that  in  speaking  of  the  Godhead  as  it  is  m  itself,  human 
language  (as  now  formed,  and  indeed  in  any  way  in  which  it 
could  be  formed),  must  be  altogether  inadequate  to  a  full  and 
exact  description  ?  When  distinctbns  in  the  Godhead  itself  are 
once  admitted,  and  distinctions  that  pertain  to  an  inieQigent  rtf- 
tumal  nature,  in  what  other  way  can  we  speak  and  write  re* 
specting  them,  than  the  biblical  writers  have  done  ?  I  know  of 
none.  The  imperfection  of  human  language  forbids  it  And  it 
would  seem  to  be  quite  as  rational  and  scriptural  to  maintain 
that  God  is  limited  in  hit  presence  and  is  localf  because  the 
Scripture  represents  him  as  ascending  and  descending^  as  it 
would  to  maintain  three  separate  wiUs,  affections,  e(c.,  of  the 
Trinity,  because  Grod  kb  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  CHiost*  There 
is  a  reason  or  ground  in  his  very  beins,  for  his  developments  as 
Trinity ;  else  they  would  not  be  made.  'These  developments 
necessarily  presuppose  some  distincticms  belonging  to  his  nature ; 
but  that  these  amount  to  separate  consciousnesses,  vnlls,  affixa- 
tions, etc.,  would  be  a  perilous  position  to  assume.  Perilous ; 
because  when  once  assumed,  ttiearetical  tritheism  at  least  be- 
comes logically  inevitable.  A  man  may  contradict  and  disclaim 
this,  I  well  know,  in  words ;  and  he,  may  sincerely  and  truly 
reject  it  in  intention  ;  but  the  inevitable  togical  result  of  his  po- 
ation,  must  be  theoretical  Tritheism  ?  What  more  distinctive 
mark  is  there  of  three  different  persons  among  men,  and  in  a 
human  sense,  than  that  they  have  ^separate  oonsciousnessee, 
wills,  and  affections  ? 

Perilous;  because  it  assumes  the  position,  that  we  know 
enough  concerning  the  nature  of  the  distinctions  m  the  God- 
head, thus  to  predicate  of  it  what  amounts  to  an  essential  part  of 
distinctive  individuality  among  men.  Can  we  deliberately  take 
and  endeavour  to  maintain,  such  a  position  as  this  ? 

What  Grod  has  done  in  devekpmg  himself  we  know  fnm 
Scripture.  That  a  distinction  is  necessarily  implied  by  these 
developments,  from  the  very  structure  of  our  minds  we  cannot 
avoid  admitting.  But  to  extend  this  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
out  a  metaphysical  de6nition  of  persons  in  the  Godhead,  (wUoh 
of  course  must  imply  a  definite  knowledge  of  the  particular  and 
distinctive  nature  of  person  in  it),  seems  to  me  to  be  treading  on 
forbidden  ground.  Is  it  not  advancmig  beyond  the  boundiuries. 
of  human  knowledge  ? 
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I  cin  fee  no  cootradiictioD,  no  absurditj,  nodmg  eren  idood- 
gruotn,  io  the  siippositkHi,  that  the  dhrioe  nature  luis  manifested 
ktelf  as  Father,  Sony  and  H0I7  Ghost,  while  its  essence  and  es- 
sential attributes  are  and  have  aiwajrs  been  numericaUy  one  and 
the  same ;  for  that  they  are  and  have  been  so,  all  the  leading 
Trinitarians  agree.  Nor  b  it  within  the  compass  of  any  efibrt 
that  my  mind  can  make,  to  conceive  how  numerical  sameneu 
of  subttance  and  attribute,  is  compatible  with  distinct  conscious* 
nesses,  wills,  and  affections  ?  What  are  these  last  but  est efUio/ 
attributes  of  the  Mowig  himself?  And  if  so,  bow  can  these  ve- 
ry same  attributes  be  numericaUy  three  ?  If  the  Bible  asserts 
VOiSi  then  I  will  yield  at  once ;  liecause  I  shall  then  take  it  for 
granted,  that  my  darkened  and  feeble  understanding  is  the  source 
of  my  difficulty.  But  if  the  Bible  (as  I  verily  believe)  does 
neither  assert  nor  imply  it ;  then  it  must  be  shewn  to  be  possi- 
ble and  consistent,  before  it  can  be  entitled  to  our  faith. 

It  would  seem,  th^t  after  all  which  has  been  done  to  shew 
the  high  and  spiritual  and  incomprehensible  nature  of  the  divine 
Bebg,  and  the  inadequacy  of  human  language  fully  to  describe 
him  as  he  is ;  we  are  yet  called  to  argue  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
minds  of  some,  that  such  expressions  as  the  Logos  being  with 
Oody  and  OoiTs  creating  the  worlds  by  his  Son^  are  not  to  be 
taken  and  reasoned  from,  just  as  if  they  had  been  employed  in 
respect  to  known  individual  and  entirely  separate  beings.  If 
God  communicates  his  whole  substance  to  the  Son,  as  the  Ni- 
ceniaife,  and  most  of  the  Trinitarians  in  modem  times  (who 
treat  of  and  believe  in  eternal  generation)  actually  maintain, 
how  then  can  there  be  separate  consciousnesses,  wiUs,  and  af- 
fections ?  Or  are  we  to  suppose  these  to  exist  independently  of 
the  substance  or  essence  of  the  Godhead  ? 

In  a  word,  it  is  only  when  we  come  adequately  to  learn  the 
imp^ection  of  human  language,  and  the  difficulties  which  at- 
tend communications  by  it  respecting  distinctions  in  the  God- 
head, that  we  shall  be  satisfied  how  inconclusive  all  reasoning 
must  be,  which  is  founded  on  deductions  drawn  from  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture,  when  we  interpret  that  language  just  as  if 
it  had  relation  to  finite  intelUgencies  who  are  altogether  distinct 
and  separate  b^ngs*  What  cannot  be  proved,  if  we  are  to  tske 
such  liberties  as  these  ?  Surely  the  Anthropomorphites  are  not 
to  be  confijted,  when  such  a  position  is  taken.    It  seems  to  be 

S'te  as  cogent  an  argument  to  say,  that  when  hands,  eyes, 
t,  heart,  etc.,  are  ascribed  to  the  Godhead  by  the  sacred 
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wrkenii  they  ean  mean  nothing,  unless  we  give  to  their  Itngatge 
a  literal,  or  at  least  a  fuon-literal,  meaning ;  as  it  is  to  say  that 
the  being  with  Chdf  and  CrodTs  creating  the  wwUs  ly  Ids  San 
can  mean  nothing,  imless  it  hare  a  literal,  or  ^tum-literal,  mean- 
ing. In  the  6r8t  case,  we  reject  the  exegesis  of  the  Anthropo- 
norphites,  because  we  connder  it  absolutely  certam  that  God 
b  a  simple  spiritual  being.  In  the  second,  then,  the  admitted 
numerical  unity  and  sameness  of  substance  and  essential  attri- 
butes in  the  Godhead,  would  seem  to  stand  arrayed  with  equal 
strength  against  a  supposition  which  would  make  three  numeri- 
cally distinct  essentitt  attrflnites ;  for  such  must  bediree  distinet 
and  separate  consciousnesses,  wUls,and  auctions.  At  least,  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  my  ndnd  to  conceive  that  these  two  things, 
when  put  tog^er,  do  not  prove  an  absolute  contradiction.  Still 
if  God's  word  asserts  such  a  fact,  I  would  admit  its  truth ;  not 
because  I  can  say  with  TertoUian  :  Credo  quia  imposdbile  est; 
but  because  I  can  truly  say,  that  God's  word  is  rather  to  be 
trusted  than  my  own  darkened  reason.  I  may  commit  mistakes;  . 
that  does  not 

A  modified  sense  then  of  such  passages  as  John  1:  1  and 
Heb.  1:  1,  2,  is  to  be  received ;  which  in^d  must  be  the  case 
in  regard  to  nearly  every  possible  assertion,  that  has  respect  te 
the  divine  nature.  When  I  say  Ood  inotot,  I  surely  do  not 
mean  that  he  studies,  or  makes  effi>rt  to  acquire  knowledge; 
(hat  he  tasks  hn  memory  to  recal  it,  and  his  ludgmentto  con- 
solidate it.  When  I  savihat  he  i$  mighty^  I  do  not  mean  that 
he  has  fully  devek)ped  nones  and  muscles  and  sinews,  and  great 
versatility  of  physical  system,  and  robust  health,  and  that  he 
taxes  all  these  when  he  puts  forth  his  strength.  And  so  of  al 
his  other  natural  and  intellectual  attributes ;  the  modus  existet^ 
di  or  modus  exereendi  must,  in  our  conceptions,  be  'abstracted 
book  all  our  declarations  respecting  them.  There  is  a  real 
truth  at  the  bottom  of  all ;  but  the  modal  part  we  must  leave 
tmdefined  and  unasserted. 

Why  is  not  this  equally  true  now  of  the  di$tinetion  in  the 
Godhead?  Chranting  the  fact  that  there  b  one,  (as  the  texts 
under  consideration  and  others  like  them  seem  necessarily  to 
imply),  why  should  we  reason  from  the  mode  of  this  distinction 
just  as  if  it  concerned  human  or  angelic  persons,  who  are  in  all 
essential  respects  enturely  distinct  and  different  beings?  Of 
these  we  do  not  and  cannot  predicate  numerical  unity  of  sub- 
23 
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stance,  bat  merely  <pec^  unity.  CM*  the  Godbead  we  mmt  aD 
unite  b  predicitiiig  mmurical  umiy  o/svbstOMeeand  e$9eniial 
attribute.  We  are  ibrecksed  then  against  an  exposition  of  such 
texts  MORE  HDMANO.  And  when  this  mode  of  expositioQ  is 
giren  ujf,  all  the  deductions  from  it  which  would  make  three 
separate  consdousnesses,  wiDs,  and  affiactions  in  the  Trini^, 
are  inapposite  and  inoHigruous.  F(ff  more  than  this  we  couM 
not  deduce,  if  we  interpreted  these  texts  altogether  in  such  a 
way  as  if  they  applied  to  person  as  it  exists  among  men. 

But  we  have  further  questions  still  to  ask,  m  respect  to  the 
great  subject  before  us.  It  is  expedient  that  our  views  of  per- 
tomdity  should  be  still  more  folly  devebped.  For  this  purpose, 
and  in  order  that  we  may  view  the  subject  in  another  atdtude, 
I  would  again  ask : 

What  is  perionality9  b  it  essence  or  attribute  9  Not  the 
first,  one  might  answer ;  for  essence  in  the  Grodhead  b  numer- 
ically one  and  the  same.  Not  the  second  in  an  essential  and 
Junaamental  sense  ;  because,  as  we  have  seen,  all  the  attributes 
that  are  of  this  description,  bebng  to  the  one  substance  or  es- 
sence of  the  Grodhead.  *  But  if  personality  be  neither  substance 
nor  attribute,'  some  one  may  exclaim,  *  then  can  it  be  any  thing, 
or  have  any  existence  at  all  ?' 

My  answer  b,  that  thb  last  question  is  founded  on  some  mis- 
conce|mon,  or  at  least  imperfect  conception,  of  the  portions 
just  laid  down.  God  may  have  properties  or  attributes,  which 
we  do  not  conader  as  eocclusivdy  peculiar  to  Deity,  and  which 
do  not  of  themselves  distingubh  him  from  created  beings.  Thus 
-we  may  say,  hb  nature  is  spiritual ;  and  so  is  that  of  angels, 
and  of  that  part  of  man  which  is  made  in  his  image.  Such  at- 
"tributes,  from  their  very  nature,  do  hardly  admit  of  gradation  in 
the  commbn  sense.  Other  attributes  he  has,  some  of  which  are 
distinctive  or  peculbr  to  him  principally  in  respect  to  degree  ; 
such  as  wbdom,  justice,  goodness,  etc.  Others  he  has,  which 
are  entirely  and  altogether  peculiar  and  appropriate ;  such  as 
self-existence,  eternity  absolute,  immutability,  etc.  Now  per- 
sonality cannot  be  put  among  these  two  latter  classes  of  attri- 
butes ;  because  they  bebng,  as  nearly  all  agree,  to  the  Mopag 
or  essential  substance  of  the  Godhead.  If  then  personality  be- 
long to  the  Godhead,  it  must  belong  to  it,  as  it  would  seem, 
not  as  essential  to  divinity,  but  as  in  some  respect  or  other  mo^ 
dal^  or  at  least  as  an  attribute  which  holds  (in  a  logical  arrange- 
ment) a  secondary  and  not  a  primary  place. 
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Sa  Turreda  himself  concedes:  Persooiu  diflbrre  dicetur  ab 
essentia,  non  realiterf  id  est  eisentialiter^  ut  res  et  res ;  sed  mO' 
dditer^  ut  modus  a  r«;  Quaest.  27.  ^  3. 

It  is  possible  then,  that  there  may  be  in  the  Godhead  some 
distinctions  which  do  not  consist  in  a  difference  of  substance ; 
and  which  moreover  do  not  consist  in  the  high  and  peculiar  and 
exclusive  attributes  of  that  substance  which  constitute  Godhead, 
but  which  are,  as  Turretin  avers,  modal ;  or  they  may  be  of 
such  a  nature  that  we  have  no  language  to  describe  them,  and 
no  present  ability  even  to  comprehend  them  if  they  could  be 
described.  Can  it  be  strange  that  the  uncreated  and  self-exis- 
tent Godhead  should  have  some  such  properties  as  these? 
The  impossibility  or  even  the  improbabihty  of  this,  no  man  is 
able  to  prove. 

There  may  then  be  distinctions  in  the  Godhead,  that  lie  be- 
yond all  our  present  logical  and  metaphysical  conception  or 
power  of  definition ;  distinctions  which  are  co-eternal  with  the 
Godhead  itself;  and  which,  though  neither  essence  or  essential 
attribute  in  the  highest  sense,  may  still  have  an  existence  that 
is  real  and  true* 

Any  theory  which  derives  the  essence  of  Godhead  in  the  Son 
and  Spirit  from  the  first  person,  seems  to  strike  at  the  root  of 
equal  pototr  and  glory  2Lmoug  the  three  persons  of  the  God- 
head, and  moreover  virtually  to  deny  the  self-existence  and  in- 
dependence of  the  second  and  third  persons.  Any  theory  which 
makes  the  modus  exisiendiy  i.  e.  the  subsbtence  or  personality, 
of  the  Son  and  Spirit  to  depend  on  the  first  person  and  to  be 
bestowed  by  him,  in  like  manner  virtually  denies  the  self-exis- 
tence and  independence  of  the  second  and  third  persons ;  for 
bow  can  they  be  of  that  self-existent  substance  which  is  numer- 
ically one  and  the  same  with  that  of  the  Father,  and  yet  this 
substance  have  no  modus  subsistendi  of  its  own  ?  How  can  sub- 
stance exist  without  a  mode  of  exisdng?  Or  if  you  say,  that 
^  there  are  different  and  many  modes  of  subsisting  belongbg  to 
the  same  essence,  and  that  personality  b  only  one  of  them ;  or 
t^t  other  modes  of  existence  may  be  necessarily  attached  to 
the  divme  substance  which  is  one,  but  that  this  may  be  some- 
thing which  is  bestowed  on  the  second  and  third  persons,  or  m- 
parted  to  them ;'  then  I  have  several  difficulties  to  surest  which 
seem  to  he  m  the  way  of  such  a  suppositbn.  (1)  If  the  Fa-  * 
ther.  Son,  and  Spirit  are  m  off  respects  equal  in  power  and 
gk)ry,  how  can  the  Father  have  a  power  to  bestow  personaligr 
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00  the  Sod  and  Spirit,  ^^rtien  tlMjr  have  bo  such  power  w  refer- 
once  tof  him  2  (2)  If  the  Father  has  a  persooalk^  beatowecl 
by  none,  this  must  be  the  resuk  of  the  substance  which  he  poo- 
sesseSy  and  a  modificatioD  of  it  which  is  inseparably  connected 
with  its  very  nature  ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  Son  and  Spirit  pos- 
sess numericalljr  the  same  substance^  bow  b  it  that  this  same 
modification  of  personalityy  does  not  attach  also  to  the  dirine 
sdbstance  which  is  in  them  ? 

Again  ;  we  have  already  seen  abore,  that  the  theory  of  per* 
sonality,  which  represents  three  intelligent  beings,  distmet  id 
such  a  full  sense  that  each  has  bb  own  individual  consdousaess,. 
willy  affections,  purposes,  etc.,  roust  amount  to  theoretical  Tri- 
theism ;  for  such  are  the  principal  distinctions  that  exist  be* 
tween  three  individual  men.  They  are  6ftoov€$o$j  of  a  hcnuh- 
geneaus  luUure,  u  e.  of  the  same  generie^  or  f  if  you  prefer  it) 
of  the  same  $peeijic  nature*  What  then  makes  Peter,  Paul, 
and  Jdbn  three^  and  not  one  ?  It  is  this  very  thing,  vis.,  that 
the  substance  belonging  to  each,  ahhoogh  homogeneous,  is  sqfH 
arate  in  its  individual  existence ;  for  the  substance  of  Paul  in  no 
sense  belongs  appropriately  to  Peter  or  John,  and  so  of  the 
others.  Now  it  is  the  connection  of  these  three  individual  and 
separately  existing  substances  with  three  distinct  and  separate- 
ly esQsting  souls  or  minds,  wills,  aflfections,  sympathies,  etc., 
each  of  which  bekngs  in  no  appropriate  sense  to  the  other,  that 
constitutes  three  distinct  and  difierent  persons.  But  if  one  is 
disposed  to  turn  off  his  mind  irom  these  circumstances  of  dis- 
tinction or  distinctiveness,  and  to  fix  his  attention  whoUy  upon 
the  homogeneonsntss  of  Peter  and  Paul  and  John,  either  as  tc^ 
substance  or  essential  -attributes,  then  he  may  say  that  they  are 
oiiB ;  and  he  may  truly  say,  that  logically  and  abstractedly  con- 
sidered, they  are  of  one  and  the$ame  nature.  And  so  were  the 
divinities  of  Grreece  and  Rome.  But  when  Jehovah  proclaimed 
himself  of  old  to  be  one  Jehovah,  in  distinction  from  and  in 
opposition  to  all  the  multitude  of  gods  among  the  heathen  ;  and 
when  in  later  times  the  (Hie  God,  and  the  only  living  and  true 
God,  is  prockimed  with  equal  sokmniqr,  we  seem  U)  be  na 
longer  at  liberty  to  form  any  theory  of  the  divine  Unity  which 
will  reduce  the  Godhead  to  a  mere  unity  of  howtogeneousneu  ; 
for  if  this  be  all  that  b  meant  by  unity j  then  there  might  be  one 
God  or  thirty  thousand  gods,  and  the  unity  remain  still  the  same. 

To  all  that  has  been  aheady  said  ou  thb  topic,  we  may  add, 
thai  as  the  Godhead  b  not  material,  so  its  subsunce,  (speaking 
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in  the  way  of  common  parlance)  is  ipiritual,  and  not  material. 
Spiritoal  substance  then  mast  in  and  of  itself,  by  absolute  ne« 
cessity,  be  connected  with  or  ^ve  rise  to  consciousness,  will^ 
affections,  etc,  for  these  are  the  essential  and  inseparable  pro- 
perties of  such  substance.  How  then  can  the  same  identical 
qHritual  substance,  with  its  same  identical  spiritual  and  essen- 
tnd  properties,  be  the  ground  of  three  distmct  and  separate  con- 
sciousnesses, afiections,  wills,  etc.,  more  humano  9  The  suppo- 
sition appears  to  be  altogether  subversive  of  the  identity  of  spi- 
ritual substance  and  of  numerical  unity.  Three  distinct  and 
separately  conscious  intelligent  beings,  are  not  the  less  three  be- 
cause they  are  spiritual.  In  our  own  case,  indeed,  there  is  in- 
dividuality or  separate  existence  both  of  body  and  soul ;  and  so 
the  ground  of  separation  or  distinotion  is  (as  we  may  say)  en- 
larged. In  the  divine  Bemg,  body  is  out  of  question ;  but  while 
his  spiritual  substance  is  numerically  one  and  the  same,  how 
what  is  numerically  one  and  the  same  can  yet  have  three  dis- 
tinct and  separate  sets  (sit  venia  verbo)  of  attributes,  all  of 
which  again  are  identical  in  their  nature,  it  would  be  difficulty 
1  believe,  for  any  eBbrts  of  reason  or  philosophy  to  clear  up. 
And  if  it  can  be  shewn  that  there  are  three  such  distinct  wills, 
etc.,  then  does  it  follow  with  ^tire  certainty,  that  personality  in 
the  Grodhead  is  like  that  in  men,  the  material  part  of  man  only 
being  excepted.  We  must  go  back  again  of  course,  in  such  a 
case,  to  the  specific  unity  of  the  fathers ;  a  unity  which  in  itself 
does  not  forbid  the  existence  of  three  or  of  three  million  persons 
in  the  Godhead. 

Person^  then,  cannot  be  such  a  division  in  the  Godhead,  as 
makes  separate  and  merely  co-ordinate  consciousnesses,  wills, 
aflbctions,  etc  ;  for  this  brings  us  to  admit  a  principle  that  would 
consist  with  all  the  polytheism  which  we  can  imagine  to  exist, 
or  to  be  possible,  among  divine  natures ;  or  else  it  reduces  us 
to  make  the  impossible  supposition,  that  one  and  the  same  iden- 
tical qpiritiMl  substance  has  three  distinct  sets  of  attributes, 
which  in  all  respects  are  again  one  and  the  same  with  each 
other,  or  at  least  exactly  alike. 

Id  &ct,  any  definition  of  personality  in  the  Godhead  wUch 
represents  person  to  be  fti#  per  ^e  or  svAstantia  individua  nan 
siuUtUata  in  alia  natura^  as  most  of  the  definitions  above  given 
do  either  assert  or  imply,  seems  plainly  and  substantially  to  in- 
fringe on  the  idea  that  there  is  but  one  and  numerically  the 
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same  substance  in  the  Godhead.    I  am  not  able  to  see  why  it 
does  not  clearly  invoke  a  lexical  contradiction. 

One  and  all  of  these  modes  of  Trinitarianism  then,  it  would 
seem,  must  be  abandoned  by  the  considerate  believer  of  the 
present  day.  Protestants  have  always  professed  themselves  at 
liberty  to  pass  in  review  Creeds  and  Confessions  and  Systons, 
venerable  for  antiquity,  and  long  defended  by  eloquence  and 
learning  and  even  force.  But  let  them  not  abuse  this  sacred 
privilege.  Let  them  not  reject  any  thing  merely  because  it  is 
old,  or  because  it  has  been  defended  by  arguments  that  will  not 
abide  the  day  of  scrutmy  ;  nor  receive  any  thing  merely  because 
it  is  new  and  striking,  and  looks  fair,  and  promises  to  relieve 
some  of  the  difficulties  that  accompanied  the  older  doctrine. 

Must  we  come,  then,  if  we  abandon  the  idea  of  a  derived 
Godhead,  derived  either  as  to  substance  or  subsistence, — must 
we,  in  order  to  be  Trinitarians  at  aU,  come  to  the  theory  of  Dr. 
S.  or  substantially  to  that  which  Sabellius  in  realiQr  endbraced, 
but  which  in  many  important  respects  diflered  from  what  has 
usually  been  called  Sabellianism  ?  For  myself  at  least  1  can 
freely  say,  that  I  do  not  feel  compeUed  to  do  this ;  nor  do  I  feel 
inclined  to  receive  Sabellianism  as  the  complete  and  proper 
representation  of  the  Scripture  doctrine. 

Dr.  S.  makes  the  personality  of  the  Trini^  to  consist  m  the 
hypostatic  developments  of  the  Godhead  as  Creator  and  Le- 
gislator, as  Redeemer  and  as  Sanctifier ;  and  thus  makes  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  to  depend  on  the  manifestations  of  (jod 
in  respect  to  the  great  work  of  redemption.  That  God,  as 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  has  thus  manifested  himself;  and  that 
this  is  the  great  and  peculiar  manifestation  of  the  Trinity,  and 
unspeakably  the  most  glorious  one,  I  have  no  doubt.  So  far  as 
he  goes  in  diis  direction,  I  can  cheerfully  accompany  him.  But 
I  am  not  willing  to  stop  where  he  does,  nor  to  conclude  that  a 
distinction  like  that  of  Father  and  Son  and  Spirit  in  the  God- 
bead,  has  commenced  altogether  m  time,  and  has  nofoundatioQ 
in  the  Movag  itself  of  the  divine  being. 

Let  us  examine  and  try  the  principles  m  question.  God  from 
eternity  possessed  those  attributes  which  fitted  him  to  be  creator 
and  governor  of  the  universe.  There  was  a  foundation  for  this 
(so  to  speak)  in  the  very  nature  of  his  being ;  or,  m  other 
words,  the  attributes  of  creatorship  and  lordship  existed  in  him, 
before  the  creation  of  the  world  rational  and  irrational.    Yet 
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God,  before  creation,  was  actually  and  in  fact  neither  creator 
nor  lord.  It  was  only  when  the  world  had  been  created  and 
was  governed  that  he  became  actual  creator  and  lord. 

Now  this  fact  argues  no  change  in  hira ;  as  Origen  rashly 
supposed,  and  therefore  assumed  the  eternity  of  the  world,  and 
the  eternally  and  unceasingly  continued  generation  of  the  Son. 
It  merely  showed  that  the  attributes  which  he  possessed  were 
exercised  in  the  way  of  developfnent  or  action. 

If  now  there  had  been  no  foundation  in  the  divine  nature  it- 
self for  creatorship  and  lordship,  then  how  is  it  possible  to  sup- 
pose that  the  divine  Behig  would  ever  have  been  actually  crea- 
tor and  lord  ?  This  would  be  to  suppose  an  efiect  withoat  an 
adequate  cause. 

All  this  I  take  to  be  so  plain,  that  it  needs  only  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  in  order  to  be  admitted.  But  if  this  be  so, 
then  we  have  something  of  the  like  nature  to  sav  as  to  distinc- 
tions in  the  Godhead,  which  were  the  ground  of  its  manifesta- 
tions as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

The  fact  that  these  manifestations  have  been  made,  Dr.  S. 
most  amply  and  fully  admits.  I  ask  then.  Were  they  made 
without  some  corresponding  modus  existendi  or  property  of  the 
Godhead,  or  in  consequence  of  one  ?  If  the  first,  then  is  there 
an  effect  without  aa  adequate  cause ;  if  the  second,  then  the 
existence  of  the  Trinity  does  not  begin  with  the  developments 
themselves  of  Ood  revealed. 

We  come  by  necessity,  then,  at  least  so  it  seems  to  me,  to 
the  position,  that  there  was  in  the  Grodhead,  antecedent  to  cre- 
ation and  redemption,  something  which  was  the  foundation  of  all 
the  developments  made  in  the  same.  Was  this  in  the  substance 
or  m  the  attributes  of  the  Godhead  ?  It  is  easy  to  ask  this  ques- 
tion; but  where  can  we  apply  for  any  satisfactory  answer? 
The  Bible  does  not  inform  us.  The  definitions  and  distinctions 
of  the  Schoolmen  or  of  later  Theologians,  give  us  no  adequate 
information  respecting  it.  According  to  what  has  been  said 
above,  we  may  mcline  to  say  that  distinction  must  be  attribute  ; 
vet  as  its  specific  nature  lies  beyond  the  boundaries  of  human 
knowledge,  how  can  we  feel  ven'  certain  respecting  any  conclu- 
sions relative  to  this  point  ?  If  Dr.  S.'s  view  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  be  correct  and  true,  then  what  can  be  the  mean- 
ing of  the  assertions,  that  ^*(jod  made  the  worlds  by  his  Son ;" 
that  ^^the  Logos  was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  and  was  God ;" 
that  ^^by  him  all  things  were  creatied  that  are  in  heaven  and  on 
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etrtfa  r  Or  that  <'6od  created  all  things  by  Jesus  Christ?"  if 
indeed  this  last  reading  be  authentic.  Can  a  plam,  sensible,  un- 
sophisticated reader  of  the  Bible  feel,  when  he  reads  such  de- 
clarations, that  there  was  no  distinctbn  in  the  Godhead  before 
the  creation  of  the  world,  and  therefore  from  eternity  ?  1  am 
unable  to  see  how  he  can ;  any  more  than  he  can  belieFe  that 
the  attributes  of  creatorshq>  and  lordship  did  not  belong  easen- 
tially  to  God,  before  the  actual  woric  of  creation* 

Instead  then  of  making  the'  personality  of  the  Godhead  to 
arise  in  time,  I  would  merely  say,  that  it  wot  wumtfuted  or  de- 
vehped  to  crtaturti  in  timt.  It  is  true  that  the  manifestatioo 
is  that  with  which  faith  and  piety  are  most  essentially  eoocemed* 
But  it  is  equally  true,  that  such  is  the  case  in  regard  to  all  the 
divine  attributes.  It  would  seem  to  be  true,  that  he  who  hum- 
bly and  fiiUy  receives  the  doctrine,  that  the  Trinity  is  CM  ns- 
veaUd  only,  does  substantially  admit  the  most  jira«tioa2  part  of 
the  doctrine.  But  it  seems  to  me  equally  true,  that  plain  and 
idevitable  deduction,  in  the  way  of  reasoning,  leads  us  to  the 
belief,  that  God  must  be  in  seipso  what  he  has  revealed  himself 
to  be. 

Trini^,  then,  as  it  appears  to  my  humble  apprehension,  does 
not  consist  in  or  arise  from  the  dependence  of  one  person  in  the 
Godhead  upon  another,  or  tlie  communication  of  substance  or 
subsistence  of  one  to  the  others,  but  in  something  which  bdongs 
to  the  Mopag  itself,  and  which  laid  the  foundation  for  all  the 
manifestatiotts  of  the  Father  and  Son  and  Spirit  Who  can  dis- 
prove such  a  position  ?  That  is  impossible.  Who,  that  aUows 
numerical  unity  of  subsunce  in  the  Godhead  and  still  believes 
m  Father  and  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  can  refuse  to  acknowledge 
that  either  some  modification  or  some  property  of  the  dirine 
nature,  in  respect  to  substance  or  attribute,  led  to  manifestatioii 
of  the  Godhead  in  what  we  call  a, personal  manner? 

Here  then  is  Trinity;  and  Trinity  in  its  essential  nature, 
from  eternity  to  eternity,  if  you  ask  how  this  modificatkm  or 
property  or  distinction  can  be  described,  as  it  originally  existed 
m  the  Godhead,  my  answer  is,  that  we  have  no  data  by  whkk 
we  can  make  out  a  description.  The  foct  of  some  distinction 
in  the  divine  nature,  which  hud  the  foundation  for  the  manifes- 
tations of  the  Trinity  in  the  economy  of  redemption,  we  may 
and  should  folly  admit.  But  to  describe  this  seems  not  to  be 
given  to  created  intelligences  who  are  of  yesterday.  And  if,  * 
b  like  manner,  a  challenge  diould  be  made,  to  tell  what  is  self- 
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existence,  or  indep^denee,  or  ubiquity  in  the  Godhead,  all  the 
answer  we  could  make  would  be,  to  say  what  they  are  tkot.  The 
attribute  of  Trinity  does  not  stand  alone,  in  regard  to  the  modue 
being  beyond  our  comprehension. 

I  content  myself  now  with  these  plain  and  simple  facts.  I 
reject,  therefore,  all  attempts  to  define  personality  in  a  meta- 
physical way ;  for  they  all  imply  the  possession  of  a  knowledge 
which  we  do  not  possess,  I  receive  the  simple  fact  and  doc« 
trine  of  a  Trinity  on  the  same  ground  that  I  do  thatrespectbg 
the  incarnation,  or  (jod  manifest  in  the  flesh.  The  incarnation 
is  a  fact  upon  which  my  hopes  of  salvation  are  buik ;  and  yet  I 
can  make  no  approach  to  an  explanation  of  the  manner  of  it. 
Why  then  can  we  not,  and  should  we  not,  treat  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  in  the  like  way  ?  When  men  come  to  believe  that 
such  is  the  best  method  of  managmg  this  difficult  subject,  the 
pious  wish  of  Calvin  mav  come  nearer  being  realized  :  ^^  Uti- 
nam  sepulta  essent  nwrnna^  constaret  modo  haec  inter  omnes 
fides,  Patrem  et  Filium  st  Spibitum  SANcrnif  esse  unum 
Deum."  Inst.  1. 13, 6. 

Entirely  as  I  accord  with  the  pious  and  liberal  feeling  which 
gave  birth  to  this  sentiment  of  Cidvin,  yet  I  cannot  think  it  best, 
on  the  whole,  that  the  use  of  the  word  person  should  be  given 
up,  in  relation  to  the  (jodhead.  Against  attaching  a  merely 
human  sense  to  the  word,  I  have  already  protested  at  large.— 
Against  nearly  all  the  definitions  that  I  have  seen,  I  feel  conclu- 
sive objections,  because,  when  strictly  examined,  they  appear 
to  infiringe  upon  numerical  unity  of  substance  or  of  essential  at- 
tributes in  the  Godhead.  But  the  failure  to  define  in  an  unex- 
ceptionable manner ;  or  misconception  even  as  to  the  meaning 
of  a  word,  by  many  individuals ;  will  not  always  and  of  course 
prove  that  the  word  should  be  thrown  away.  I  am  fully  aware, 
that  the  church  has  sufifered  a  great  deal  of  agitation  in  eonse- 
quence  of  the  word  tmoorao^,  persona^  orpersonj  being  applied 
to  the  divine  being.  Thousands  of  times  it  has  been  assailed 
with  the  accusation  that  it  makes  a  vlurality  in  the  Godhead ; 
and  all  the  disclaimers  in  respect  to  mb,  which  have  been  made 
by  Trinitarians,  have  not  seemed  as  yet  to  appease  their  antago^ 
nists.  The  accusation  of  plurality  is  still  re-echoed  down  to  the 
present  hour;  and  it  ever  will  be  so,  until  Trinitarians  will 
cease  to  give  metaphysical  definitions  of  personality  in  the  (Sod- 
bead,  which  are  merely  cofnes  taken  from  ideas  respecting  crea- 
ted, intelligent,  separate  beings.  There  is  none  of  all  such  defi- 
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mtrans,  prorided  they  contain  any  thiiig  podtive^  to  which  aa 
acute  and  distinguished  mind  may  not  make  the  objection,  that, 
understood  in  their  plain  and  obvious  sense,  they  mfringe  upoD 
the  numerical  unity  of  substance  and  attribute  in  the  Godhead. 

^  Why  not  dismiss  a  word  then,  which  has  been  so  often  abus- 
ed by  its  friendsi  as  well  as  its  enemies  ?'  Excellent  brethren  in 
the  ministry  I  know,  who  are  ready  to  say  at  once  :  ^Dismiss 
it ;  for  peace  and  conscience'  sake,  dismiss  it  ahogether*  The 
time  never  will  come,  when  men  will  not  cease  to  abuse  it ; 
nor  when  a  definition  of  it  can  be  made  out,  which  is  intelligibie 
and  instructive,  and  at  the  same  time  consistent  with  the  uni^ 
of  the  Godhead.' 

I  feel  the  full  force  of  these  considerations ;  and  I  have  some- 
times almost  been  led  strongly  \o  wish,  that  the  word  bad  never 
come  into  use  among  Christians ;  as  it  is  a  stranger  (at  least  in 
the  sense  of  modem  usage)  to  the  Scriptures.  This  being  the 
case,  the  churches  can  never  be  held  to  the  use  of  it,  as  a  matter 
eiienttaZ  to  sound  sentiment  or  right  faith.  Yet  after  all  the 
difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way,  I  am  not  persuaded  that  the 
word  can  now  be  dismissed  irom  our  theological  vocabulary. 
When  the  Father  is  represented  as  sending  his  Son  into  the 
world,  in  order  to  redeem  it,  and  the  Son  as  saying,  *Lo  I  come, 
my  God,  to  do  thy  will ;'  when  God  sends  his  Spirit,  and  pours 
out  his  Spirit;  when  J,  thou,  Ae,  are  employed  with  vorbs,  etc, 
designating  purposes,  actions,  feelings,  etc.,  of  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit ;  when  we  acknowledge  that  there  are  works  or  develop- 
ments appropriate  to  each ;  m  what  way  are  we  to  designate 
the  distinctions  which  these  things  and  modes  of  repiesentatioQ 
seem  to  imply,  if  not  by  the  use  of  the  word  person  f  Let  any 
one  who  aeknowledges  the  fact  of  such  distinctions,  make  the 
effi>rt  to  designate  them  conveniently,  and  }ret  avoid  the  use  of 
the  werd  person,  and  be  will  find  himself  embarrassed.  This 
may  be,  and  prcd>ably  is,  because  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
think  and  spedc  in  this  way.  Indeed  this  cannot  be  odierwise ; 
inasmuch  as  the  Bible  d9es  not  employ  jierion  at  all  m  the 
modem  sense,  in  reference  to  the  Grodbead.  It  was  ecclesiasti- 
cal dispute  which  first  introduced  the  word. 

Thus  much,  however,  I  would  cheeriiilly  concede  to  those 
req)ected  brethren  who  fed  difficulties  about  empkying  the 
word  person,  viz.,  that  if  it  never  had  been  used,  and  the  ques- 
tion were  now  to  be  decided  whether  it  should  be  iwtroduceiy  I 
should  feel  altogether  disposed  to  abide  by  simple  scripiural 
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usage,  and  not  employ  a  term  which  the  sacred  writers  did  not 
dimk  proper  or  omitted  to  employ. 

Still,  one  may  in  like  manner  say,  that  the  Bible  no  where 
employs  the  word  Trinity  ;  and  therefore  we  should  reject  it 
But  the  rgecdon  of  it  would  occasion  much  circumk>cution  as 
matters  now  are  in  the  church ;  and  the  same  would  be  the  case, 
if  the  word  jMfioii  should  he  laid  aside. 

Those  only  are  to  he  complained  of,  who  speak  of  the  God- 
head m  a  polytheistic  manner,  while  they  assert  themselves  to 
be  numotheitU.  If  I  use  the  word  ^«rMm,  yet  tell  my  readers 
that  I  do  not  employ  it  merely  morehuvumoj  but  that  I  use  it  as 
a  convenient  term  in  order  to  designate  a  distinction  in  the  Grod- 
head,  which  has  been  the  ground  of  actions  and  words  that 
seem  to  be  represented  in  a  personal  manner — ^but  still  a  distmc^ 
tion  beyond  the  reach  of  human  power  to  comprehend  or  define 
as  to  its  particular  mode  or  specific  properties^T^-then  the  fault 
is  their  owq  if 'they  abuse  it,  and  accuse  me  of  pol3rthei8m.  if 
I  tell  them  that  I  no  more  think  of  applying  the  word  person  to 
the  Godhead,  in  its  original  and  literal  sense,  than  i  think  of 
literally  interpreting  the  assertion  that  God  has  hands  and  feet 
and  eyes  and  ears ;  that  he  ascended  and  descended ;  or  that 
he  is  grieved,  that  he  repents,  that  he  laughs,  or  that  he  weeps  ; 
then  the  fault  is  their  own,  if  they  insist  on  my  polytheism. 
Did  not  the  Anthropomorphites,  and  do  not  the  Swedenborgians, 
make  the  like  use  of  all  tropical  descriptions  of  the  Grodhead, 
contained  in  the  Bible,  and  contend  that  they  are  to  be  liter- 
ally understood  ?  And  roust  we  demand  that  the  use  of  them 
should  be  superseded  on  this  account  ? 

Still,  although  for  the  reasons  stated  I  would  not  drop  the 
use  of  the  word  perton^  yet  I  would  protest  against  the  license 
which  is  often  taken  m  speaking  of  the  persons  of  the  God- 
head. Wh^  authors  speak  of  tt^ir  etettial  and  mutual  society 
and  converse  together ;  of  their  taking  counsel  together  aiid 
deliberating,  just  as  if  an  efiSbrt  were  necessary  m  order  to  har- 
monize them,  or  to  bring  them  to  one  and  the  same  conclusion, 
or  to  be  of  one  and  the  same  mind,  or  in  order  to  cast  light  upon 
what  it  may  be  proper  for  them  to  do ;  when  they  tell  us  of  cme 
person  entering  into  covenant  with  another  simply  as  divine,  and 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world ;  of  one  divine  person  com- 
.  manding,  and  another  simply  as  divine  obe]ring ;  all  this  and 
much  more  of  the  same  nature,  so  long  as  it  is  indulged  in,  will 
continue  to  bring  upon  Trinitarians  the  repiCMMdi  of  Polytheism ; 
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and  I  bad  almost  said,  that  the  reproadi  is  not  destitute  of  at 
least  a  semblance  of  justice.  It  b  indeed  steering  fearfullj* 
dose  to  die  shoals  of  polytheism,  familiarly  to  employ  such  lan- 
guage as  this.  I  do  not  accuse  the  design.  Let  any  one  look 
around  for  a  moment  on  the  men  who  have  bdulged  at  great 
length  m  such  modes  of  representation,  and  he  will  at  once  per- 
ceive the  injustice  of  char^g  them  with  designed  Tritheism. 
In  heart  and  purpose  they  were  strenuous  advocates  for  the  uni- 
ty  of  God* 

But  let  the  considerate  believer  in  the  awful  nature  of  the 
Godhead  as  revealed  in  the  gospel,  remember  well  that  ^  Hear  O 
Israel !  Jehovah  our  God  is  one  Jehovah,''  was  the  subUm^^and 
glorious  truth  that  was  the  comer-stone  and  basis  of  the  ancient 
church ;  and  that  the  Grospel  has  revealed  nothing  to  shake  or 
remove  this  foundation.  To  us  still  there  is  but  one  God ;  al- 
though we  know,  what  most  of  the  ancient  Jews  do  not  appear 
to  have  well  understood,  that  he  exists  in  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost.  But  he  is  not  the  less  one  on  this  account.  All 
representations  of  him,  then,  which  are  extra-scripturaly  and 
which  have  a  tendency  to  obscure,  or  render  dubious  ot  uncerr 
tain,  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity,  however  well  intended, 
are  greatly  to  be  regretted.  They  are  productive  of  two  bad 
eflfects ;  the  one  that  they  confuse  the  mind  of  the  more  simple 
and  unenlightened  believer ;  the  other,  that  they  open  wide  the 
mouths  of  gabsayers.  Where  the  Bible  leads  die  way  in  teach- 
ing any  truth,  or  in  the  use  of  any  expressions  which  may  seem 
to  be  obnoxious  to  the  like  objections,  I  would  follow  on  after 
it,  be  the  consequences  what  tney  may ;  for  Grod  knows  better 
than  we  do  what  ought  to  be  taught,  and  how  it  should  be 
taught.  But  if  any  one  by  his  own  gratuitous  modes  of  repre- 
sentation, makes  to  stumble  or  misleads  the  more  simple,  and 
opens  wide  the  mouth  of  adversaries,  let  him  look  well  to  the 
day  of  account  for  such  a  proceeding }  more  especially  when 
the  Bible  has  actually  treated  of  the  same  subject,  and  pointed 
out  another  method  of  speaking  with  respect  to  it 

I  know  well  that  the  advocates  for  those  unrestrained  meth- 
ods of  speech,  which  naturally  represent  the  distinction  of  per^ 
sons  in  the  Godhead  as  quite  analogous  to  that  which  exists 
among  men,  appeal  to  the  BiUe  in  order  to  justify  themselves. 
But  so  did  Jusdn  Martjrr,  Athenagoras,  Tatian,  TertuUian,  and 
Hippolytus,  who  all  held  to  a  Xofo^  tpdm&itog  and  ngofpog^xog ; 
the  first  of  which  was  God's  intmial  reason  or  intdligence  which 
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he  possessed  from  eternhy ;  and  the  second  was  the  Logos  first 
spoken  into  hypostatic  or  individual  personal  being,  when  God 
said,  Let  there  be  light.  The  Nicene  Council  and  their  advo- 
cates appealed  to  the  Scripture,  to  confirm  the  derived  nature 
of  the  Son  and  Spu*it.  The  leading  modem  Trinitarians  ap- 
peal to  the  Scripture  in  order  to  prove  derived  personality  ; 
although,  on  this  particular  point,  I  have  rarely  found  them  ven- 
turing such  an  appeal,  choosing  rather,  as  it  would  seem,  to  sub- 
mit the  matter  to  the  arbitrament  of  metaphysics.  The  Ari- 
ans  appealed  with  great  confidence  to  the  Scriptures,  in  behalf 
of  their  views ;  and  so  have  Unitarians  of  all  ages.  It  is  not  the 
appeal  itself,  then,  which  is  to  move  us.  It  is  our  duty  to  ex- 
amine whether  the  appeal  is  well  grounded  in  the  laws  and 
principles  of  exegesis. 

It  is  impossible  for  me,  consistently  with  the  limits  prescribed 
to  this  essay,  to  go  at  length  into  the  examination  of  this  subject. 
A  few  hints  are  dl  that  can  now  be  submitted  to  the  reader. 

I  regard  it  as  a  point  exegeticaUy  certain,  that  all  ihe  repre- 
sentations in  Scripture  of  me  Father's  commanding  the  Son, 
covenanting  with  the  Son  ^where  is  this  ?],  sending  the  Son  in- 
to the  world,  anointing  him  to  be  King,  begetting  him,  giving 
him  to  have  life  in  himself,  and  all  and  singular  of  the  like  de- 
clarations, either  refer  to  the  Messiah,  ihe  ^idp^gomogj  the 
Logos  incarnate,  in  the  way  of  prediction  and  anticipation,  or 
else  in  the  way  of  history  and  as  a  statement  of  simple  facts. 
I  am  fully  of  the  opmion  that  this  can  be  made  out  in  an  unan- 
swerable manner,  if  the  laws  of  language,  and  not  the  assertions 
of  theological  Symbols,  are  to  be  followed.  I  appeal  to  one 
simple  consideration,  which  must  go  far  in  the  mind  of  the  so- 
ber and  thinking  reader,  and  ask : ,  Why  has  not  the  Scripture 
represented  God  the  Father  as  addressing  the  Spirit  or  Holy 
Ghost,  as  well  as  the  Son ;  inasmuch  as  he  sends  the  Spirit,  and 
the  Spirit  is  said  by  the  Creeds  to  proceed  from  him  in  a  meta- 

5hyncal  or  physiological  manner  ?  Is  the  third  person  in  the 
trinity  less  important — ^less  conspicuous  even  in  the  great  work 
of  redemption— than  the  second  ?  Is  he  less  distinct  as  a  per- 
son, so  far  as  the  divine  natidre  is  concerned  ?  Why  then  is  not 
the  Father  represented  as  conferring  with  him,  and  covenanting 
with  him,  and  consultbg  with  him,  and  doing  other  things  of  the 
like  nature,  which  we  are  told  he  does  in  respect  to  the  Son  ? 
Only  one  answer  that  will  satis^  the  mind,  it  seenis  to  me,  can 
be  given  to  this  questbs;  which  is,  that  all  those  transactions 
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just  referred  to,  eoncem  the  theantkropic  person  of  the  Sod, 
and  do  not  relate  to  him  as  IjDgos  only.  John,  the  only  writer 
of  the  New  Testament  that  gives  us  a  view  of  the  Liogos  or  an- 
tecedent divine  nature  of  the  Son,  does  not  even  aver  that  he 
was  sent ;  but  simnly  states  that  ^^  he  became  flesh  and  dwek 
among  us ;"  and  then  it  was,  that  he  <  beheld  his  glory,  the  glo- 
ry of  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth.' 

And  when  the  Son  himself  prays  the  Father  that  he  may  re- 
turn to  him  and  have  that  ^*  glory  which  he  had  with  him  be- 
fore the  world  was,"  although  I  think  this  and  such  passages 
fatal  to  the  views  of  Dr.  Schleiermacher,  still  I  do  not  feel  anj 
embarrassment  in  my  views  as  to  the  point  before  us.  The 
composite  theantkn^  person  of  the  Saviour  could  speak  of  it- 
self, in  respect  to  either  nature.  If  one  says  that  Abraham  is 
dead,  we  understand  him  of  course  to  mean,  that  his  mortal 
part  is  dead.  Again,  if  one  says  that  Abraham  b  alive,  we  un- 
derstand him  to  mean  that  his  immortal  part  still  lives.  So  when 
Jesus  is  said  to  have  <  increased  in  wisdom,  and  stature,  and  in 
favour  with  God  and  raian,'  we  understand  this  to  be  predicated 
of  the  human  part  of  hb  person ;  but  when  he  says  that  he  will 
^  have  all  the  churches  to  know  that  he  searches  the  hearts  and 
tries  the  reins  of ,  the  children  of  men,'  and  thus  vmdicates  to 
himself  the  peculiar  prerogatives  of  Godhead,  we  predicate  this 
of  his  divine  nature.  And  it  is  in  the  like  way,  that  all  those 
texts  which  speak  of  his  state  before  the  incarnation  are  to  be 
construed.  To  assert  that  he  was  with  God  in  the  beginning, 
and  that  he  had  glory  with  the  Father  before  the  world  was,  is 
indeed  to  assert  something  which  implies  a  distinction  in  the 
Godhead  before  the  world  began*  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  see, 
this  stands  full  and  direct  against  a  part  pf  the  theory  of  Dr.  S. 
and  of  Sabellius.  But  bow  such  expressibns  can  be  construed 
as  ^ving  any  liberty  to  speak  of  society,  and  covenanting  trans^ 
actions,  and  deliberative  counsel,  and  the  like,  in  the  &>dhead 
itself,  which  has  one  will,  understanding,  essence,  etc.,  I  am 
unable  to  see.  Especially  does  this  last  idea  of  deliberation 
and  discussion  in  the  Godhead  itself,  seem  to  imply  such  a  de- 
fect as  to  omniscience  and  mfinite  wisdom,  as  to  be  particularly 
repulsive. 

Nor  does  the  appeal  to  the  plural  forms  of  expression  in  the 
Old  Testament  justify  the  modes  of  representation  in  question ; 
such  as,  ^'  Let  us  make  man ;  Let  us  go  down  and  see ;  The 
man  is  become  like  one  of  us ;  Who  wiU  go  for  us?"  and  the 
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like.  All  these  modes  of  ezpressbD  seem  naturally  to  luring 
from  the  almost  contiDual  use  of  the  plural  form  Wibt^  as  the 
name  of  God.  But  he  who  has  well  studied  the  genius  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  must  know  that  thb  often  makes  an  intensi^ 
five  signification  of  words  by  employbg  the  plural  number ; 
and  particularly  that  this  is  the  fact  in  regard  to  words  designa- 
ting daminianj  lordshipj  etc.  Such  is  the  case  not  only  with 
fi'^'i>5  >  but  also  with  B**!??;? ,  tnbn» ,  tinj-jn,  and  many  others, 
even  when  they  designate  single  objects.^  Elohim  is  for  the 
most  part  as  much  as  to  say,  supreme  Ood.  But  if  any  still  in- 
sist on  the  argument  to  be  drawn  from  this,  as  evincing  of  itself 
a  plurality  in  the  Godhead,  what  shall  be  said  of  its  use  in  Ps. 
45:  6, 7,  where  first  the  Son  and  then  the  Father  is  each  re- 
spectively called  Elohim  f  Is  there  then  a  plurality  of  persons 
in  the  Son  and  m  the  Father  too  i 

It  is  then  on  the  ground  of  this  plurality  as  to  form  in  the 
name  of  God,  that  we  may  most  naturally  account  for  such 
modes  of  expression  as  '^  Let  ue  make  man,  etc."  At  all  events, 
the  subject  of  such  plurality  of  names  is  encompassed  with  so 
many  difficulties,  when  viewed  in  any  other  light,  that  nothing 
positive  can  safely  be  buik  upon  it,  m  respect  to  plurality  in  the 
Godhead ;  an  expression,  by  the  way,  against  which  the  graver 
and  more  cautious  writers  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity  are  of- 
ten warning  us,  because  of  its  polytJieistic  aspect. 

When  moreover  we  are  asked,  with  a  kind  of  assurance 
which  seems  to  be  well  persuaded  that  no  satisfactory  answer 
can  be  given,  ^How  could  God  make  the  worlds  by  his  Son,  if 
be  had  no  Son  until  the  incarnation  ?'  We  may  answer  m  the 
first  place,  by  asking,  How  could  he  ^^  create  all  things  by  Je- 
sus Christ,"  if  Jesus  Christ  did  not  exist  before  the  incarnation  ? 
In  both  cases  the  same  answer  is  to  be  made,  viz.,  that  the  di^ 
vine  nature  that  dwelt  in  Jesus  did  exist  before  all  worlds,  and 
created  the  worlds.  Son,  in  such  cases,  is  used  as  a  proper 
name,  descriptive  of  the  whole  person.  In  the  second  place 
we  might  say,  that  the  quesdon  urged  on  us  assumes,  that  we 
do  not  believe  what  we  expressly  profess  to  believe,  viz.,  that 
there  was  a  distinction  in  the  Godhead,  which  laid  the  foundar 
tion  for  the  development  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  which 
distinction  was  prior  to  all  time  and  absolutely  eternal. 

I  have  one  mcure  suggestion  to  make.  This  is,  that  the  namee 
themselves.  Father,  Son,  and  IMy  Ohost,  are  names  ^ven  not 
so  much  to  characterize  the  origind  distinctions  in  the  Godhead, 
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as  those  bj  which  the  Godhead  is  disclosed  to  us  in  the  scheme 
of  redemption.  These  appellations  may  be  said  to  spring  from, 
and  to  be  peculiarly  characteristic  of,  redemption.  If  any  one 
demands  an  illustration  of  the  nature  of  this,  let  him  ask 
whether  God  was  actually  creator  and  governor  of  the  world 
before  the  world  was  made?  The  answer  must  be  in  the  nega- 
tive. To  complete  this  reladon,  and  to  warrant  the  full  and 
proper  application  of'  these  names  to  the  divine  Being,  the  cre- 
ation and  government  of  the  world  must  have  first  become 
matter  of  nsal  fact.  Why  is  not  the  same  thing  true  now,  io 
regard  to  the  names  Father^  5on,  and  Spirit  ?  Distinctions  ia 
his  nature  God  always  possessed.  But  these  were  not  devel- 
oped before  the  scheme  of  redemption  began.  The  names 
could  then,  m  their  full  and  proper  significancy,  be  applied  only 
in  anticipation  of  the  accomplishment  of  this  scheme,  or  else 
after  its  actual  accomplishment.  That  the  glorious  Trinity  in 
the  Grodhead  has  a  special  and  peculiar  relation  to  this  greatest 
and  best  of  all  the  works  of  Grod,  the  humble  believer,  I  trust, 
will  not  be  tempted  to  call  in  question. 

If  it  be  said  that  Grod's  becoming  creator  and  governor  of 
the  world. depended  merely  on  the  voluntary  exercise  of  the 
powers  which  he  possessed  of  creatorship  and  lordship,  and  that 
therefore  this  case  cannot  be  compared  with  the  development 
of  the  distinctions  in  the  Godhead ;  my  answer  b,  that  no  es- 
sential or  important  distinction  between  the  two  cases,  m  res- 
pect to  the  principle  concerned  in  them,  can  well  be  made  out. 
Grod's  origmal  powers  or  attributes  of  creatorship  and  lordship 
were  just  as  certain  to  lead  to  the  development  of  them  m  the 
creation  and  government  of  the  world,  as  the  original  distinctions 
in  the  Grodhead  were  certain  to  lead  to  the  development  of 
them  as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  In  both  eases,  the 
causa  primaria  was  the  nature  of  the  Godhead  itself  which  pos- 
sessed such  attributes  and  distinctions.  The  attribute  of  creator- 
ship  was  not  an  effect  of  voluntary  arbitrament ;  it  was  original 
and  uncreated ;  and  being  such,  it  was  certain  to  occasion  the 
development  of  creative  power.  And  so  m  the  other  case  5  the 
distinction  in  the  Grodhead  was  original  and  uncreated ;  and  being 
such,  it  was  certain  to  occasion  the  developments  of  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  So  far  as  merely  the  developments 
themselves  are  concerned,  both  are  equally  voluntary,  and  both 
depend  on  or  arise  from  original  nature. 

But  to  proceed  with  the  train  of  thought  before  introduced ; 
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it  is,  I  apprehend,  priocipany  because  the  Old  Testament  was 
a  revelation  merely  preparatory  to  the  gospel  in  its  full  perfec- 
tion, that  it  does  but  obscurely  ^if  at  all)  rereal  the  docurine  of 
a  Trinity.  I  am  aware,  that  this  question  has  been  often  and 
zealously  disputed.  But  the  proper  subject  of  debate  is  not, 
whether  by  a  comparison  of  the  declarations  of  the  New  Tes* 
tament  with  certain  things  asserted  respecting  Jehovah  or  Elo- 
him  in  the  Old,  and  by  the  light  which  these  declarations  cast 
on  the  whole  subject,  we  can  now  find  evidence  in  the  Old 
Testament  of  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity.  The  appropriate  ques- 
tion is,  Whether  the  Old  Testament  in  and  by  itself  alone,  re- 
veals the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  ?  If  it  does  so,  and  does  it  clear^ 
lyj  then  how  could  the  Saviour  say,  in  reference  to  aU  that  had 
been  revealed  by  Moses  and  the  prophets,  ^^No  man  hath 
seen  Grod  at  any  time ;  the  only  begotten,  who  is  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Father,  he  halh  revealed  him }"  Surely  all  the  natural 
and  moral  attributes  of  the  Godhead,  in  the  usual  sense  of  these 
terms,  were  clearly  disclosed  by  the  Old  ^  Testament  writiugs. 
What  was  there  then  for  the  Saviour  to  reveal,  which  neither 
Moses  nor  any  of  the  prophets  saw  or  could  see  ?  I  am  not  able 
to  answer  this  question  in  any  satisfactory  way,  except  by  the 
supposition  that  Jesus  means  to  declare,  that  God,  as  exhibited 
in  the  economy  of  the  gospel,  was  never  Jidly  and  pZatWy  reveal- 
ed until  this  economy  was  perfected  by  the  incarnation. 

If  I  should  be  asked :  ^  now  could  the  New  Testament  writers 
appeal  to  the  OM  Testament  in  order  to  prove  the  divine  nature 
of  Christ,  provided  it  be  true  that  the  Old  Testament  did  not 
clearly  reveal  that  divine  nature  ?*  the  answer  is  easy.  In  the 
first  place,  I  would  say,  that  I  know  of  no  place  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament where  an  appeal  is  made  for  such  a  purpose.  Even  in 
Heb.  I.  the  texts  cited  are  designed  by  the  writer  to  prove  the 
superiority  of  Christ  over  the  angels  j  and  not  to  prove  his  di- 
vinity ;  as  John  Owen  himself  explldtly  confesses,  in  h'ls  com- 
menury  on  this  chapter.  That  the  texts  cited  do  establish 
more  than  this,  (for  that  they  do  I  fully  concede),  results  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  and  not  from  the  particular  design  of  the 
writer.  The  sacred  writer  intimates,  that  Psalm  xlv.  and  Psalm 
102: 25  seq.  relate  to  Christ ;  but  if  he  had  not  told  us  thb  as 
to  the  latter  case,  we  should  never  have  known  and  could  not 
have  conjectured  that  Psalm  102:  35  seq.  did  refer  to  the 
Saviour.  It  is  only  on  his  own  authority,  that  we  ground  this  re- 
ference. And  as  to  the  quotation  of  Ps.  xlv.,  it  seems  to  me  to 
25 
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be  a  clear  case,  that  it  does  not  fairly  establudi  the  truly  dxriom 
nature  of  him  to  whom  it  is  applied.    Elokim  appears  to  be 
here  applied  as  designatbg  an  official  eapacUyf  which  is  U^ 
above  that  of  all  other  kings* 
The  same  is  true  of  omer  like  texts.     When  Isaiah  n.  ii 

Juoted  by  John  (12:  38  seqX  and  this  evangelist  declares  that 
le  prophet  saw  the  glory  ol  Christ  in  the  sublime  and  awful 
vision  which  he  relates,  it  is  on  the  authority  of  the  apostle  only » 
that  we  make  the  application  of  thepassage  to  Christ ;  for  no 
reader  of  it  as  it  stands  in  the  Old  Testament,  would  ever  sus- 
pect such  an  application.  Not  that  there  is  any  thing  in  the 
text  of  the  prophet  which  forbids  it,  for  1  do  not  see  how  this 
can  be  truly  alleged ;  but  merely  Uiat  there  is  nothing  which 
tugguU  it,  that  is  apparent  in  the  original. 

^d  the  same  will  be  found  to  be  true  of  all  the  other  ap- 
peals to  the  Old  Testament  They  are  not  appeals  in  argu- 
ment with  the  Jews,  made  in  relation  to  the  question  whether 
the  Saviour  is  divine  ;  they  are  applications  to  Christ,  by  the  wri- 
ters of  the  New  Testament,  of  what  was  said  simply  of  Jehovah  in 
the  Old  TesUment,  and  which  establish  the  divmity  of  the 
Saviour  obiter  merely,  and  in  the  way  of  logical  consequence. 
But  the  whole  force  of  the  proof  rests  on  the  credit  we  give  to 
the  writer  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  authority  that  we 
concede  to  him  to  expound  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  I 
repeat  it,  however,  in  order  that  I  may  not  be  misapprehended, 
that  no  violence  to  the  laws  of  exegesis  is  done  in  this  case  by 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament.    There  is,  for  example,  a 

Sassage  in  the  Old  Testament  which  predicates  something  of 
ehovah  or  of  Elohim.  The  New  Testament  writer  avers, 
that  what  is  here  affirmed  belongs  to^  Christ.  We  albw  his 
authority  to  decide  this ;  and  if  Christ  be  God,  as  Paul  and 
John  assert,  then  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  suppose  that 
there  is  any  violence  done  to  the  laws  of  interpretation.  There  is 
certainly  nothing  in  the  Hebrew  text  against  such  an  interpre- 
tation ;  and  in  most  cases  of  this  nature  it  seems  X6  be  equally 
true,  that  there  is  nothing  which  would  lead  a  simple  reader  of  the 
Old  Testament,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  New,  to  apply  such 
passages  to  the  Messiah. 

But  I  must  forbear;  for  the  discussion  of  this  topic,  since 
the  days  of  Calixtus,  has  been  so  often  engaged  in,  and  the 
subject  is  so  fully  and  amply  illustrated  by  later  critics,  that  more 
need  not  be  here  said. 
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I  hare  odIj  one  additional  consideration  here  to  sugmt ; 
uriiich  is,  that  if  it  be  true,  as  some  assert,  that  the  Jews  of  our 
Saviour's  time,  before  they  became  Christians,  were  accustomed 
to  believe  that  their  Messiah  was  to  be  a  divint  person,  how 
can  it  be  accounted  for,  that  after  the  first  generation  of  Chris- 
tians among  them,  the  great  body  of  Jewish  converts  in  Pales- 
tine, and  many  elsewhere,  became  Ebionites,  the  peculiarity  of 
whose  opinion  was,  a  denial  of  the  divine  nature  of  that  Saviour 
whom  they  professed  to  honour?  If  all  the  tendency  of  their 
education  and  traditional  belief  had  been  as  stated  above,  this 
fact  seems  to  be  altogether  unaccountable.  It  speaks  more 
than  volumes  of  mere  reasoning  from  conjecture,  or  from  the 
declarations  of  Rabbins  living  long  afrer  the  Christian  era  had 
commenced ;  of  which  we  find  such  striking  examples  in  P. 
Allix's  learned  book  on  ancient  Jewbh  opinions. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  I  have  only  said,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  is  at  most  but  obscurely,  and  not  folly  and 
clearly  revealed,  in  the  Old  Testament  taken  by  itself  alone. 
This  of  course  is  admitting,  that  there  may  be  intimations  and 
hints  in  it,  from  which  the  doctrine  of  more  than  one  person  in 
the  Grodhead  might  be  deduced  in  the  way  of  reasoning.  Such 
are  the  prophecies  which  appear  to  ascribe  a  divine  nature  to 
the  Messiah ;  and  such  some  of  the  declarations,  in  which  the 
Spirit  of  God  seems  to  be  set  forth  as  a  divine  person.  How 
much  the  pious  Jews  of  ancient  times  actually  deduced  fix)m 
such  passages,  we  do  not  know  ;  and  we  possess  no  adequate 
means  of  determining.  But  that  the  later  Jews,  and  in  particu- 
lar those  cotemporary  with  the  apostles,  knew  nothing  of  the 
doctrine  of  a  Trinity,  seems  to  be  rendered  nearly  certain  from 
the  fact,  that  neither  Josephus,  nor  Philo  in  all  his  numerous 

rulations  on  the  subject  of  religion,  gives  any  intimation  of 
Whatever  there  is  in  Philo,  that  seems  to  approach  to 
this,  b  merely  the  ecUct^  philosophy  intermingled  with  his  re- 
ligious views,  and  may  be  found  in  heathen  writers  almost  or 
quite  as  fully  as  in  him.  At  all  events,  the  Nazaraean  and  Ebi- 
onitish  sects  so  prevalent  among  eariy  Christian  Jews,  incon- 
testably  prove  what  the  usual  and  predominant  state  of  the  Jew- 
ish mind  was. 

On  the  supposition  that  has  been  made,  viz.,  that  the  frdl  de- 
vekpment  oi  Trinity  was  not  made  and  could  not  be  made,  un- 
til the  time  of  the  Saviour's  incarnation,  it  is  easy  to  see  why 
nothing  jnore  than  preparatory  bints  should  be  found  in  the  Old 
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Testament  respecting  it.  He  who  finds  more  than  these  there, 
has  reason,  so  tar  as  f  can  see,  to  apprehend  that  his  speculations 
b  theology  have  stronger  hold  upon  him  than  the  principles  of 
.philology.    But  I  must  resume  my  more  direct  remarks. 

So  far  as  any  views  extend  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain 
in  relation  to  this  whole  subject,  the  names  Father^  jSon,  and 
Holy  Ghost  seem  to  be  gl^en  principally  in  reference  to  the 
revelation  of  God  in  these  characters,  in  the  economy  of  the 
gospel.  In  their  full  and  appropriate  sense,  they  could  never 
be  given,  (unless  in  the  way  of  hmt  and  prophetic  anticipation), 
before  the  inckrnation  took  place.  But  let  me  not  be  misun- 
derstood in  saying  this.  I  do  not  deny,  but  on  the  contrary 
firmly  maintain,  (as  may  be  seen  by  what  I  have  already  said), 
that  there  was  from  all  eternity  such  a  distinction  in  the  nature 
of  the  Godhead,  as  would  certainly  lead  to  the  development  of 
h  as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  But  the  characteristics 
designated  by  these  significant  names,  were  not  fully  devefeped, 
and  could  not  in  all  respects  fully  exist,  until  the  incarnation  of 
the  Son  and  the  out-pourmg  of  the  Spirit  had  actually  taken 
place.  If  you  say  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  conceiving  of  this 
subject  in  such  a  way  ;  my  reply  is,  that  there  is  the  same  kind 
of  difficulty,  and  no  greater,  as  there  is  in  conceiving,  as  has 
already  been  said  above,  that  Grod  was  not  m  reality  creator  and 
governor,  until  the  creation  of  the  world  and  the  government  of 
It  actually  took  place.  The  attributes  of  ereatorship  and  lord' 
ship  J  i.  e.  those  qualities  which  would  lead  the  Godhead  to  de- 
velope  himself  as  creator  and  lord,  and  which  fitted  him  (if  I 
may  so  express  it)  for  this,  he  possessed  firom  all  eternity.  In 
like  manner,  that  distinction  in  his  nature  which  would  lead  to 
his  development  as  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  and  which  fitted 
him  for  this,  existed  from  dl]  eternity,  and  was  an  inseparable 
part  of  his  very  nature.  But  Father,,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
»n  thefuU  senie  of  the  economy  of  the  gospel^  he  actually  was 
not,  until  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos  and  the  out-pouring  of 
the  Spirit  had  been  actually  completed. 

In  other  and  fewer  words ;  the  foundation,  ground,  or  attri- 
bute (if  we  may  or  must  so  name  it)  of  Trinity,  is  co-eternal 
with  the  Godhead  itself.  The  distinction  in  the  Godhead  that 
would  lead  to  the  development  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
always  existed.  Bat  these  adorable  names  always  comprise 
within  their  pruent  meaning,  or  at  least  as  employed  by  us  they 
always  should  comprise,  a  rtference  to  what  has  actually  been 
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done  in  the  economy  of  redemption.  They  can  no  more  have 
their  full  and  proper  signi6cancy  without  such  a  reference,  than 
the  name  creator  can  have  its  appropriate  sense,  without  any 
reference  to  actual  creation. 

In  other  words  someivhat  different  still  we  may  say,  that  the 
full  sense  of  the  ^^rds  Father,  Sony  and  Spirit,  can  be  made 
out  only  by  reference  to  God  revealed.  But  the  distinction  in 
the  Godhead  itself,  in  which  this  revelation  has  its  basis,  is  eter- 
nal ;  the  development  of  it  was  made  in  time. 

We  have  at  last  come  then,  unless  I  entirely  misapprehend 
the  whole  nature  of  this  subject,  to  the  rock  of  oflfence  on  which 
8o  many  have  dashed  with  peril  to  themselves  and  others  em- 
barked with  them.  They  nave  insisted  that  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit,  are  words  that  have  a  full  and  ample  sense,  in  re- 
ference to  the  Godhead  before  the  incarnation.  In  a  word, 
they  have  maintamed  that  God  is  the  Father  simply  and  fully 
in  his  divine  nature,  and  in  reference  to  the  Godhead  only  of  the 
Son  and  Spirit ;  while  these  second  and  third  persons  were  all 
that  their  names  as  now  given  import,  before  the  incarnation, 
and  indeed  before  the  creation  of  the  world.  The  Symbol  of 
the  Nicene  council,  and  all  the  long  and  animated  defences  of 
it  made  by  its  friends,  take  so  much  for  granted.  Hence  the 
aim  and  effort  to  account  for  it,  how  God  could  be  Father  to 
the  divine  nature  of  Christ,  and  how  he  could  breathe  out  or 
send  forth  from  himself  the  Spirit  Hence  too  the  efforts  of  the 
like  nature  among  roost  of  the  leading  Trinitarians  of  modem 
times,  to  shew  that  the  personality  of  the  Son  and  Spirit,  as  di* 
vine,  proceeds  from  the  Father.  All — all  reduces  itself  to  the 
simple  point,  of  believing  and  maintaining  that  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit  are  names  descriptive  simply  of  the  original  nature  of  the 
Godhead  as  it  is  in  and  df  itself,  and  not  of  the  Godhead  as  man- 
ifested in  the  economy  of  the  gospeL 

We  have  seen  what  appallmg  difficulties  lie  in  the  way  of  the 
explanations  which  ancient  or  modem  times  have  presented  us, 
in  respect  to  the  subject  as  thus  viewed ;  explanations  for  the 
most  part  either  contradictory  to  each  other,  or  altogether  want- 
ing m  perspicuity,  or  else  at  variance  with  the  simple  and  nu- 
merical unity  of  substance  in  the  Grodhead,  or  absolutely  sub- 
versive of  the  equal  power  and  glory  which  should  be  attributed 
to  each  of  the  three  persons  b  the  Godhead.  When  one  wan- 
ders through  the  immense  regions  of  speculation  in  relation  to 
this  great  topic  as  thus  viewed,  and  sees  here  and  there  iu  pre* 
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cipices  aod  its  guUs,  he  either  becomes  discouraged  by  the  waj, 
and  gives  over  the  pursuit  of  his  joumej,  (which  the  more  ir- 
resolute are  proae  to  do),  or  else  he  turns  his  back  on  such  a 
dangerous  region,  with  wonder  that  any  should  love  to  trarerae 
it,  while  a  plain,  simple,  straight  path  Ges  open  before  them  in 
another  direction,  in  which  tn^y  will  be  nuich  more  certain  to 
reach  the  point  of  satisfaction  and  safe^. 

In  a  word,  we  may  well  ask :  Why  should  it  erer  have  any 
more  been  overlooked,  that  the  names  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  are  names  that  have  a  relative  sense ;  relative  (I  mean) 
to  the  developments  of  the  Godhead  as  made  in  the  economy 
of  redemption,  or  as  preparatory  to  it;  than  that  (such)  names 
as  Creator f  OovemoTj  Redeemer^  SanctiJUr^  Mat  Highj  and 
others  of  the  like  kind  have,  and  fW>m  their  very  nature  must 
have,  a  relative  sense,  i.  e.  a  sense  which  connects  itself  with 
the  developments  of  the  (Sodhead  in  relation  to  creatures  ?  The 
errors  and  difficulties  in  theology  that  have  resulted  from  such 
an  important  oversight,  are  beyond  the  bounds  of  computation. 
Ages  and  generations  have  disputed,  and  been  divided  in  affec- 
tion, and  refused  co-operation  or  alliance,  because  of  disagree- 
ment in  explaining  and  defining  that  which  was  in  itself  indefina- 
ble and  inexplicable,  and  which  indeed  was  actually  inconsis- 
tent (when  sifted  to  the  bottom)  with  real  Unity  or  Trinity  in 
the  Godhead. 

If 'the  view  now  given  of  personality  m  the  Godhead,  i.  e.  of 
the  meaning  which  we  should  attach  to  this  term  when  emptoy- 
ed  in  reference  to  the  Grodhead,  be  correct,  then  the  question 
so  often  asked  and  urged,  may  be  answered,  viz..  Are  the 
names  Father^  <S»on,  and  Spirit^  names  of  the  simple  and  origi- 
nal nature  of  the  Godhead,  antecedent  to  all  devetopment? 
Or  al^  they  names  of  merely  the  devtfepments  of  the  God- 
head in  various  ways?  The  affirmative  as  to  the  first  question 
was  maintained  by  the  great  body  of  the  fathers;  especiallv 
after  the  Council  of  Nice.  It  has  also  been  maintained  with 
equal  strenuousness  by  most  Trinitarians  in  modem  times,  al- 
though on  di&rent  grounds  firom  that  occupied  by  the  Nicen- 
ians.  On  the  other  hand ;  the  Sabellians  in  ancient  times,  and 
a  few  in  modem  times  who  have  approached  near  to  or  actual- 
ly embraced  their  doctrines,  have  contended  thtit  personality  is 
mere  ngoomnov^  in  the  original  sense  of  this  word,  i.  e.  merehjr 
the  (jpia^Qy  or  speciesy  or  form  and  manner^  in  vrbkb  the  Mopag 
has  revealed  itself  to  men* 
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If  DOW  it  bo  tsked,  after,  all  wfaicfa  has  been  said  above,  which 
of  these  parties  are  m  the  right  as  to  their  mode  of  explanatioD, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  proper  'answer  is :  Neither.  Both  of 
these  views  are  extremes ;  into  wliich  parties  warmly  eneaged 
in  dispute  are  always  prone  to  go*  When  Praxeas  and  Noetus 
and  Beryll,  and,  finally  Sabdliiis,  aU  within  the  latter  part  of 
the  second  century  or  during  die  third,  declared  themselves 
against  the  common  hypostatic  views  of  the  churches  at  that 
period,  the  zeal  of  those  theologians  who  felt  it  incumbent  upon 
them  to  defend  the  hypostatic  scheme  of  Trinity,  was  animated 
to  an  excessive  degree,  and  the  doctrine  of  personal  distinction 
m  the  Godhead  became  a  matter  of  much  livelier  belief  and  in- 
terest, than  the  doctrine  of  divine  uni^,  which  retreated  quite 
to  the  back  ground,  and  was  principally  brought  forward  only 
to  repel  charges  of  polytheism.  A  belief  in  the  real  divme  na- 
ture of  the  persons  m  die  Trinity  was  not  abandoned;  but  to 
make  out  this  and  preserve  hypostatical  dbtinctions  aJso,  the 
Nicenians  went  back  to  the  original  state  of  the  Grodhead  itself, 
and  found  there  all  the  distinctions  they  made,  just  as  fully  and 
completely  developed  before  time  began,  as  after  the  plan  of  ac- 
tual redempdon  had  begun  to  be  executed.  Thb  was  one  ex- 
treme to  which  the  zeal  of  dispute  carried  the  great  body  of 
the  fathers,  in  their  contention  against  Sabellius  and  others 
like  to  him. 

On  the  other  hand ;  the  party  of  Praxeas,  Noetus,  Beryll, 
and  Sabellius,  not  seeing  any  thing  but  polytheism  as  the  log- 
ical result  of  their  antagonists'  premises,  and  strenuously  con- 
tending for  the  strictest  form  of  Monotheism  that  seemed  in  any 
way  to  be  compatible  with  the  gospel,  came  by  the  force  of  op- 
position and  by  par^  zeal  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  .was  m 
the  Godhead  itself  no  d^nction,  and  that  personality  consists 
merelv  b  the  developmint  of  the  Godhead  as  disckised  in  the 
gospel.  The  amount  of  all  was,  that  the  parties  separated  as 
widely  asunder  as  possible,  without  absolutely  givmg  up  the 
unity  of  Grod  on  the  one  hand,  and  all  distinction  in  the  Grod- 
head in  any  way  on  the  other. 

Thus  it  is  at  all  times  and  in  all  warm  disputes,  whether  ci- 
vil or  religious.  Parties  being  once  fully  formed,  and  marshal- 
led before  the  world  aeainst  each  other,  proceed  to  the  utmost 
degree  of  separation  that  is  possible,  without  renouncing  all 
character  and  credit.  The  famous  Synod  of  Dort  affixtb  an 
•niBent  examfde  <rftlus.    Bakanquali  the  deputy  firom  Scot- 
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land  to  that  Sj^aod,  teUs  us  id  hb  letters,  that  he  and  the  Eog* 
lish  deputies,  (all  of  whom  were  strict  Calvioists),  laboured  very 
much  to  induce  the  Synod  to  express  their  disapprobation  of 
the  assertion,  that  ^^  (Sod  moves  the  tongues  ot  men  to  Uas- 
pheme."  But  the  Sjmod  reftised  to  act  in  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject, because  thej  knew  thitt  sogie  of  the  members  of  it  were 
accustomed  to  say  this,  out  of  opposition  to  what  they  supposed 
to  be  the  lax  sentiments'  of  Arminius  respecting  the  divine 
agency.  A  melancholy  proof  indeed  of  the  tendency  of  party 
spirit  to  excess  and  extravagance  ! 

The  case  which  is  now  before  us,  I  well  know,  is  in  many 
respects  a  different  one ;  but  ihe  principles  ot  rather  the  pas- 
sions of  men  in  a  warm  dispute^  operate  in  like  way  in  all  ages 
of  the  world,  unless  restrained  by  special  interposition  of  divine 
grace. 

Were  the  Nicenians  in  the  ridit,  and  their  advocates  in  the 
right,  in  construing  the  names  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
as  names  which  had  their  full  meaning  as  applied  to  the  mere 
simple,  original,  and  eternal  state  of  the  Godhead  ?  Just  as 
much  in  the  right,  I  must  answer,  as  we  should  now  be,  in  say- 
ing that  Creator  and  Governor  are  names  of  the  eternal  and 
oridnal  state  of  the  Godhead ;  and  no  more. 

Were  Sabellius  and  those  like  him  as  to  opinion,  and  is  Dr. 
S.,  m  the  right,  in  saying  that  the  names  of  the  Trinity  have  a 
simple  reference  to  developments  of  the  Godhead  made  in  the 
economy  of  redemption  ?  To  which  I  must  repeat  the  same  an« 
swer  that  has  just .  been  given.  In  medio  tutUsimui  ibiij 
seems  to  be  altogether  applicable  to  the  present  case.  Both 
parties  have  gone  to  the  extreme.  Fpm  eternity  there  existed 
that  distinction  in  the  Godhead,  which  was  developed  in  the 
economy  of  redemption.  The  names  of  the  persons  in  the 
Trinity  I  view  as  including  and  recognizing  |his  lact.  But  the 
names  themselves  have  also  an  express  reference  to  the  parts 
which  the  Crodhead  has  actually  sustained,  and  sustains,  in  the 
work  of  redemption.  Their  jiul  significancy  is  and  can  be  ne- 
ver given,  without  a  reference  to  this.  There  is  no  more  diffi- 
culty m  this  statc^ment,  than  m  the  one  that  God  was  actually 
creator  and  lord  only  after  the  creation. 

May  we  not  indalge  the  hope  that  the  time  will  come,  as  we 
approach  nearer  to  the  latter  day  of  glory,  and  hold  ourselves 
more  and  more  free  to  canvass  the  opinions  of  uninspired  men, 
and  &ster  ]x)und  to  the  simple  instructions  of  the  Bible — may 
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we  DOC  hope  thai  the  tioie  is  near)  ndien  men  will  eee  and  CmI, 
that  the  doctriDe  of  the  Trini^,  when  stated  in  a  simile  and 
scriptural  way,  contains  nothing  repulsive  to  sound  reason,  noth- 
'u^  that  is  more  mysterious  than  what  belongs  to  the  ocb»  at- 
tributes of  the  Godhead,  such  as  self-existence,  ubiqui^,  etc.  ? 
May  we  not  especially  hope,,  that, Christians  will  cease  to  be 
agitated  with  such  an  undue  zeal  for  the  doctrine  of  jMrtonoKty, 
as  will  lead  them  to  assert  and  mamtam  it  in  such  a  .way,  timt 
the  unity  of  the  Godhead  is  put  entirely  at  hazard  by  their  mode 
of'treadng  the  subject  ?  To  what  good  puipose  can  it  be,  that 
they  strenuously  assert  their  belief  in  the  Unity  of  God;  while 
the^  continue  to  make  re{»*esentations,  which,  when  strictly  eK- 
ammed,  prore  to  be  alti^ether  inconsistent,  in  a  theoretical 
point  of  view,  with  numerical  unity  of  substance  and  essential 
attributes?  I  am  filled  with  unwelcome  apprehension,  when- 
ever I  perceive  that  a  far  greater  proportion  of  zeal  is  main- 
tained in  any  metaphysical  school  of  theology,  for  the  perscnal' 
ity  than  for  the  unity  of  the  Godhead.  Just  as  though.  Bear, 
O  hrad  !  Jehovah  our  Crod  is  one  Jehovah,  were  expunged 
fixm  the  sacred  record,  or  put  in  the  back  gnnmd !  Thbi^uld 
not  be  so.  It  will  be  well  for  all  the  churches  to  remember, 
that  the  zeal  of  Origen,  on  this  very  same  point,  led  him  to  a 
theory  in  no  important  riespect  better  than  that  of  Arius ;  see  p. 
120  above.  Such  was  the  case  too  with  Eusebius,  the  church 
historian.  Arius  himself^  as  we  have  good  reason  to  believe, 
became  what  he  was  by  his  overflowing  zeal  against  Sabellius. 
When  the  latter  urged  the  truly  divine  nature  of  Christ,  and  the 
necessity  of  a  simple  divine  nature  and  of  unity  in  it,  Arius,  in 
order  to  parry  the  forcc}^  of  these  considerations,  betook  himiielf 
to  the  fearful  expedient  of  asserting  not  onlv  the  sepac^te  hy- 
postatic, but  (in'order^ fully  to  make  this  out)  evea  the  created 
being  of  the  Son  of  God.  So  had  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alex- 
andra, already  done  before^ Imn ;  4or  which  he  wasrebuked  by^ 
his  brother  of  the  same  name  at  Rome,  ukl  drew  back  firom  his* 
rash  dedarations,  to  a  position  within  the  covert  of  the  dubious 
laneuage  of  Origen ;  which  too  often  mav  mean,  I  had  almost 
sttd,  aoy  dung  or  nothii^  in  relation  to  this  great  topic. 

Can  heated  zeal  on  the  subject  of  mere  icholasiic  or  pairii* 
tic  personality,  ever  be  productive  of  any^thiog  but  hazard  to 
the  peace  of  the  church  and  to  the  interests  c?  true  doctrine  ? 
Or  nave  we  yet  to  learn,  that  zeal  for  the  doctrines  and  corn- 
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mandmaDts  df  men,  and  even  those  of  dieologians  and  councils^ 
18  not  alwa3rs  a  zeal  for  the  simple  decisions  of  the  Bible  ? 

I  would  hope,  that  due  ccmsideration  of  this  satgect  niay  lead 
Christians  to  cheridi  more  of  that  spirit  which  Calvin  feli,  when 
he  uttered  the  sentiment  that  ia  quoted  ahove-^p.  185).  We 
shall  then  be  more  likely  tpcome  at  the  truth,  the  vdiole  truth 
(so  far  as  we  are  permitted  ia  our  present  state  to  know  it),  and- 
nothing  but  the  truth. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  give  up  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as 
exhibited  in  the  gospel;    to  cease  to  maintain  the  true  and 

foper  divinity  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Spirit,  as  well  as  of  the 
ather ;  would  in  my  apprehension,  be  to  give  up  a  distinguish- 
ing and  yuiufam^iitoZ  part  of  the  gospel.  God  as  infinite  b 
power,  knowledge,  faolinessy  justice,  goodness,  and  truth;  God 
as  self-existent  and  every  where  present ;  the  Jbw,  the  Mo- 
hammedan, the  Theist,  believe  m  as  well  as  the  Christian. 
What  then  separates  the  Christian  from  them,  unless  it  is  the 
peculiar  truths  of  the  economy  of  the  gospel  ?  And  what 
among  all  these  can  have  pre-eminence  over  that  which  is  ex- 
pressed in  ''  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,''  and  making  atonement 
—  an  all-sufficient  atonement,  for  sin  ?  I  know  of  nothing  to 
be  set  above  this,  so  far  as  the  peculiarities  of  a  Christian  sys- 
tem are  concerned.  If  so,  then  let  die  Christian  hold  fast  to 
this  in  life  and  death,  in  time  and  eternity.  Why  should  he  be 
required  to  be  baptized  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  unless  it  is  to  teach  him  that  his 
profession  as  a  Christian  must  begin,  continue,  and  end  with 
the  acknowledgment  of  this  great  truth  ?  God  a$  mantfested 
in  the  goipdj  is  the  God  in  which  he  Ji^elieves ;  and  this  God 
is  Fat^,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  Hot!  mmck  that  is  sonified 
by  these  venerable  and  adorable  namei,  applies  to  the  original 
state  and  condition  of  the  Godhead,  and  how  ouch  to  it  as  man- 
ifested in  the  economy  of  redemptiooi  he  need  not  solicitously 
seek  to  know.  Enough  thirt  the  names  have  a  peculiar  relation 
to  Ood  revealed  ;  and  that  to  suppose  God  to  be  revealed  in- 
^this  way  necessarily  imjrfies  a  distincdon  in  his  nature  which  is 
eternal.  For  the  rest,  he  contents  himself  to  wait  until  he  shall- 
be  introduced  to  that  vision  which  is  behind  and  beyond  the  veil, 
before  he  can  expect  to  have  a  more  definite  knowledge.  What 
he  does  know,  he  sincerely  believes ;  and  believing,  he  admires, 
he  wonders,  he  adores.  What  he  does  tot  know  bv  ai^  express 
revelation,  but  which  seems  necessarily  to  result  from  what  k 
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revealed,  be  may  well  believe  to  be  not  the  less  real,  because  it 
is  not  in  a  direct  waj  disclosed  to  him.  As  to  the  modus  exis- 
tendi  of  the  Godhead,  he  is  content  to  believe  that  it  must  of 
necessity  involve  more  or  less  which  b  beyond  the  circlcfof  his 
present  knowledge  or  even  cooeeption. 

And  now  I  have  only  to  entreat  die  reader,  if  he  has  doubts 
about  the  views  that  have  been  given,  that  before  he  comes  to  a 
final  decision,  he  would  traverse  the  whole  ground  of  examina- 
tion. He  has  no  right  to  decide  hastily,  by  merely  a  partial 
view  of  the  subject.  If,  when  he  has  plunged  deep  into  ancient 
and  modem  investigations  respectbg  this  great  topic,  and 
deliberately  and  often  searched  them  out,  he  shall  judge  me  to 
be  erroneous  and  mconclusive  in  my  reasonings,  then  I  mav  hold 
him  bound  to  give  his  reasons  for  such  a  judgment.  If  I  must 
stand  coodemned,  he  will  suffer  me  to  insist  that  the  sentence  of 
my  judge  shall  be  openly  declared,  in  order  that  it  may  be  ex- 
amined. The  days  of  the  Nicene  Council,  who  could  bring 
the  emperor  of  the  world  to  publish  theur  sentiments  by  the 
thunder  of  imperial  edicts  and  of  arms,  is  past.  The  menacing 
tones  of  the  Vatican  too  are  echomg  fainter  and  fainter  every  • 
year.  The  cry  of  Dixerunt  sancH  Patres  is  at  last,  almo^ 
every  Where,  beginning  to  soften  its  high-raised  notes.  ^  The 
still  small  voice  of  reason  and  of  eternal  Wisdom  in  the  book 
of  God,  we  would  fain  hope,  is  beginning  also  to  speak  vM^ 
more  efficient  power  than  in  ages  past,  to  me  souls  of  men.  If 
any  one  will  show  that  he  has  been  a  listener  to  this,  and^give 
satisfactory  evidence  to  the  world  of  the  fact ;  if  his  testimony 
shall  convict  me  of  error,  I  promise  to  be  among  the  first  who 
will  listen  to  him,  and  aaione  the  most  persevering  in  receiving 
his  instructions.  Let  him  discuss^  and  he  will  be  read.  Let 
him  do  it  in  the  spurit  of  love,  itod  he  ^nll  find  friends,  even  if 
they  should  deem  him  to  be  erroneous.  Discussion  in  die  spirit 
of  love  and  candor,  will  always  promote  the  interests  of  truth ; 
zed  for  tradition,  and  the  fathers,  and  systems,  and  metaphysical 
-  definitions  of  things  beyond  the  boundaries  of  human  know- 
ledge^ is  never  likely  to  achieve  much  that  is  useful  or  com- 
mendable. 

It  may  be  proper  for  me  to  say,  that  the  results  of  this  re-, 
examination  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  are,  in  their  essential 
parts,  the  same  as  those  which  I  some  years  since  advocated  in 
my  letters  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Channing,  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Miller,  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity  and  Eternal  Grenera- 
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tk>Q.  Some  of  the  detail  which  has  respect  to  these  views,  in 
particular  a  few  things  of  Rpairiitical  nature,  I  have  found  rea- 
son to  regard  in  a  somewhat  diflbrent  light  from  what  I  once  did, 
inasmuch  as  I  have  now  made  a  protracted  and  repeated  exam- 
ination ;  and  accordingly  I  have  not  shrunk  from  representing 
such  details  according  to  my  present  convictions.  If  any  in- 
dustrious opponent  should  take  the  pains  to  pomt  out  some  of 
these  minor  aiscrepancies,  he  is  welcome  to  the  task.  My  only 
reply  is  and  will  be :  I  never  claimed  perfection  nor  infallibility ; 
and  am  well  aware  that  I  have  never  exhibited  the  one  or  the 
other.  I  have  not  yet,  although  somewhat  mcnre  than  half  a 
century  old,  become  too  old  to  change  opinions  when  I  find 
reason  for  it;  nor  too  assuming  and  haughty  to  proclaim  my 
retractions ;  even  if  the  reproach  of  those  who  tUnk  and  feel 
that  all  trudi  and  right  and  pie^  are  theirs,  should  be  incurred 
thereby. 

I  merely  add,  that  ibr  my  own  part  I  feel  bound  to  say,  at 
the  close  of  this  protracted  eShrt  to  discuss  and  explain  some 
of  these  veiy  difficult  subjects,  that  I  rise  from  the  discussion  a 
more  thorough  Trinitarian  than  ever.  I  do  believe  with  aU 
m  hearty  in  God^  the  Father j  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoit^  as  reveal- 
ed in  the  Scripture;  and  my  only  hope  (^$€ivaiion  hangs  on 
what  is  connected  with  this  belief.  But  I  have  no  zeal  for  the 
system  of  an  emano^um-Trinity,  as  taught  in  the  Nicene  school, 
nor  for  the  metaphj^al  and  modal  one  of  more  modem  the- 
dogiaos.  When  it  can  be  shown  that  either  the  one  or  the 
otfaei'  of  these  is  revealed  in  the  Bible,  then  may  we  become 
disciples  of  those  who  show  it.  Until  then,  it  is  better  for  us 
to  remain  simple  scryhiro/  beUevtws,  and  atttched  merely  to 
the  School  of  Christ. 
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